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PREFACE. - 





In making the division of Bacon’s writings included 
in the present edition, the classification adopted in 
the complete works has been followed. The Philo- 
sophical writings which comprise, in Latin and in 
English —the first ten volumes of that edition, are 
represented here by the companion volume to this. 
‘The three next volumes with a portion of the four- 
teenth are devoted to Literary writings, ‘‘ by which,” 
says Mr. Spedding, ‘I mean works which were in- 
tended to take their place among books ; as distin- 
guished from writings of business, which though they 
may be collected into books afterwards, were com- 
posed without reference to anything beyond the par- 
ticular occasion to which they relate.” This distinc- 
tion is intended also to inelude certain of the writ- 
ings embraced under the title Philosophical. 

Under the division of Literary, Mr. Spedding has 
also included the Religious writings, but for the sake 
of distinctness the specific title chosen for this volume 
mentions that class. In a few instances the Latin 
original has here been given as well as the transla- 
tion, but in the main the general rule has been fol- 
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lowed of giving only English writings and those 
which represent Bacon to the general reader. Mr. 
Spedding makes the following note regarding the 
frontispiece : — 

“The engraving which stands as frontispiece is a 
very correct representation of a bust belonging to 
the Earl of Verulam, to. whose kindness I am in- 
debted for permission to have a drawing made of it 
for this purpose, as well as for the facilities given to 
the artist.’ It is a colored bust in terra-cotta, and is 
‘one of a set of three, done in the same style and ma- 
terial, and apparently by the same hand; said to be 
portraits of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Anne, his second 
wife, and their gon Francis, when twelve years old. 
TI regret that I could not learn anything more about 
them. They must have been done about the year 
1572, by an artist of no ordinary skill, and have 
probably been at Gorhambury ever since. They 
show, among other things, that Bacon’s likeness was 
to his mother; a fact, I believe, not otherwise 
known.” | 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


~ 


OF 


‘KING HENRY VIL 








PREFACE 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIL. 


Tue history of the reign of King Henry the Seventh 
was the first work composed by Bacon after his fall ; 
the fruit of his first few months of leisure. The sub- 
ject indeed of which it forms the opening chapter — 
viz: a History of England from the Union of the Roses 
to the Union: of the Crowns — was one which he had 
long before pointed out as eminently worth handling ; 
but until the time when he saw his retirement from 
public life inevitable, and that (to use his own words) 
“being no longer able to do his country service it 
remained to him to do it honour,” he does not seem 
_to have thought of undertaking any part of it himself. 

And though it may appear from a letter to the king 
that he had conceived the purpose as early as the 21st 
of April 1621, when he was in the middle of his 
troubles, it is not before the 4th of June, when he was 
released from the Tower, — hardly perhaps before the 
22nd, when he returned to Gorhambury, —that he can 
be supposed to have commenced the work. By the 
end of the following October, or thereabouts, he had 
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finished this portion of it in its present form, and sent 
a fair transcript to the king. It may be regarded there- 
fore as the labour of a le vacation. 

To say that such a wae was executed in ees or 
_ five months by a man who was excluded (except dur- 
ing the last six weeks) from London, where all the 
unpublished materials were, is to say that it is in many 
ways imperfect. The original records of the time had 
not been studied by any man with a genius for writing 
history, nor gathered into a book by any laborious col- 
lector. The published histories were full of inaccu- 
racies and omissions, which it was impossible to correct 
or supply without much laborious research in public 
archives and private collections. The various studies 
of his civil life: had made him acquainted no doubt 
with many things illustrative of his subject; but 
for these he must, have trusted to the fidelity of his 
memory. What Sir Robert Cotton could supply was 
liberally communicated ; but Cotton House was within 
the forbidden precinct, and any man who has attempted 
this kind of work knows: how imperfect a substitute 
another man’s eyes and judgment are for his own. For 
the rest of his raw material he must have trusted: en- 
tirely to the published histories then extant ; to Fabyan, 
who furnished only a naked and imperfect chronicle of 
London news; to Polydore Vergil, who supplied a 
narrative, continuous indeed and aspiring to be his- 
torical, but superficial and careless and full of errors; 
to: Hall and» Holinshed, who did little more than trans- 
\ate and embellish Polydore ; to Stowe, whose inde- 
pendent and original researches had only contributed 
a few additional facts and dates; and to Speed, whose 
history, though enriched with some valuable records 
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if 


and digested with a more discriminating judgment than 
had been brought to the task before, was yet composed 
for the most part out of the old materials, and retained 
almost all the errors. ~ 

From these imperfect, unskilful, and inaccurate out- 
lines, aided by the fruits of his own former reading 
and observation, by a learned acquaintance with the 
statutes of the realm, and by such original documents 
as Sir Robert Cotton could supply, to educe a living 
likeness of the man and the time, to detect the true 
relations of events, and to present them to the reader 
in their proper succession ‘and proportions, was the 
task which he now undertook. 

In this, which under such conditions was all he could 
attempt, he succeeded so well that he has left later his- 
torians little to do. Subsequent researches have but 
confirmed and illustrated the substantial truth of. his 
history in all its main features. The portrait of Henry 
as drawn by him is the original, more or less faithfully 
copied, of all the portraits which have been drawn 

‘since. The theory of the events of Henry’s reign as 
formed and expounded by him has been adopted by 
every succeeding historian as the basis of his narrative. 
Those who have most slighted his authority have not 
the less followed his guidance and drawn their light 
from him. Those who have aspired to correct his 
work have only turned a likeness into a caricature and 
history into invective. The composition bears indeed 
some traces of the haste with which it was written : 
but if that be the best history which conveys to a 
reader the clearest conception of the state and progress 
of affairs during the period of which it treats, not one 
of the histories of Henry the Seventh that have been 
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written since can bear a comparison with this. ‘The 
facts he was obliged, for the reasons above stated, to 
take and leave almost as he found them ;. but. the effect 
of his treatment of them was like that of bringing a 
light into a dark room: the objects are there as they 
were before, but now you can distinguish them. 

In superintending a new edition of this history I 
nave aimed chiefly at four things. Ist, to obtain a 
correct text. 2nd, to ascertain as far. as possible 
whether the statements in the text are accurate; and 
to point out in foot-notes all inaccuracies, however 
trivial. 8rd, to supply omissions, where they seemed 
important. And lastly, to notice all passages in which. 
the. Latin translation (which was. prepared under 
Bacon’s own eye some years after) varies in meaning 
from the original English. 

_ 1. For the text, there are only two authorities of 
any value: the original manuscript, which was sub- 
mitted to the king in the autumn of 1621, and. is 
preserved (all but a few leaves) in. the British Mu- 
seum; and the original edition, which was printed. in - 
the following March. Which of these two is the best 
authority, it is not’easy to decide. The print, as: being 
the later, may be supposed to have the last corrections, 
But the manuscript, as having certainly been looked 
over and. corrected by Bacon himself (which it is not 
certain that the. proof-sheets were), may be supposed 
to have the fewest errors. I do not know how far it 
was usual in those days for the author to meddle with. 
’ his work after it was in the printer’s hands; but in this 
case, from a careful comparison of the two, I am in 
clined to think that where the print varies from the 
manuscript, it is generally by mistake. It is from’ the 
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-smanuscript therefore that I have printed the text. The « 
various readings of the printed copy I have quoted in 
the notes: neglecting however all varieties of mere 
form, such as the introduction of capital letters, of 
italics, and of inverted commas ; which, as there is no 
direction for them in. the manuscript, Iascribe to the 
printer’s fancy and the typographical fashion of the 
-day. In the division of the paragraphs I have also 
‘silently followed the manuscript ; without noticing the 
places: where the printed copy gives a different one, 
‘unless. there be a doubt which is right. ‘The spelling 
is. modernised throughout: and I have used my own 
_judgment as to the punctuation;— observing always 
the spirit and intention of the punctuation im the 
manuscript: 

This. manuscript may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum; Additional. MSS. vol. 7084, It is a fair tran- 
script in a very clear hand.'. Bacon’s own pen may be 
recognised) here and there throughout, sometimes in 
the alteration of a stop, sometimes in the insertion of a 
-parenthesis, sometimes in the correction of a. letter, 
sometimes in the interlineation of two or three words. 
_A. few leaves are wanting, which are noticed in the 
places. 

The printed copy is a.tall’ quarto of 248 pages, with 
the following title, Zhe Historie of the.Raigne of King 
Henry _ the ‘Seusrath. written by the Right. Honourable 
Francis. Lord Verulam, Viscount, St: Alban. . London. 
Printed by W. Stansby for Matthew. Lownes and, Wil- 
liam Barret, 1622. A portrait of Henry, with sceptre 
-and ball, is prefixed ; harshly engraved by John Payne ; 
with the inscription cor regis inscrutabile. ‘The face,— 
- thoughtful, anxious, lean, and furrowed, — seems to be 
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the original of the comely, grave, well-fed gentleman 
with whom we are familiar in Vertue’s engraving. 
The book was printed and ready for publication on the 
20th of March 1621-2; and “the printer’s fingers 
itched to be selling.” 1 Some delay seems to have been 
caused by a scruple of the Bishop of London; but it 
was published soon after.” 

2. In order to detect inaccuracies, I have endeav- 
oured (besides consulting the more recent histories) 
to determine, wherever I could do so from authentic 
sources, the exact dates of the transactions related ; and 
where I have found them inconsistent with the narra- 
tive, or have otherwise detected or seen reason to 
suspect any error, I have noticed the fact; not confin- 
ing myself to cases in which the error seems to be of 
consequence ; but correcting positive misstatements of 
every kind; for it is impossible to say of any fact that 
it is of no consequence, unless you could know how it 
may be combined with other facts and what inferences 
it may be made to support. 

3. With regard to the supply of omissions, on the 
contrary, I have taken pains to distinguish the impor- 
tant from the unimportant. Clearness of narrative 
depends upon nothing more than upon the rejection of 
what is immaterial; and innumerable particulars were 
no doubt omitted by Bacon on purpose. Nevertheless 
many facts have come to light since Bacon’s time 
which he would have introduced into his narrative if 
he had been aware of them; and whatever has seemed 


1 See a letter from Meautys, which appears to have been written on that 
day. 

2 Jt was out on the 6th of April. See a letter from Rev. Joseph Mead 
o Sir Martin Stuteville. — Court and Times of James I., vol. ii. p. 808. ~ 
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to me to be of this nature, I have not hesitated to in- 
troduce in the notes. So that I hope this history may 
now be recommended not only as the richest, clearest, 
and liveliest narrative, and in general effect the most 
faithful portraiture, of the time (which with all its 
defects it always was); but also as the most complete 
im details and the most accurate in information. 
4. Lastly, with regard to the Latin translation. 
This edition being intended especially for English 
readers, it has not been thought desirable to increase 
its size and cost by reprinting translations which were 
intended only for foreigners ; and which, being for the 
most part mere translations, no English reader would 
prefer to the original. It was to be remembered how- 
ever that they were made either by Bacon himself or 
_ under his eye and direction (‘* Historiam Henrici Sep- 
timi, guam etiam in Latinum verti,” is his own ex- 
pression in the dedication prefixed to the Sermones 
_ Fideles) ; and therefore that where they differ in 
meaning or effect more than the different idiom of the 
- language seems to require, the Latin must pass for the 
later and better authority. I have therefore compared 
the two sentence by sentence, and wherever I have 
found that the Latin version contains any meaning that 
is not fully or exactly represented by the English, — 
that it explains an obscure, decides a doubtful, or 
corrects an inaccurate expression, — I have quoted the 
Latin words. 


This I think is all I need say in explanation of my 
vwn part in the revision and elucidation of this work. 
A few words as to the character of the work itself. 
For it will be seen that, while admitting and account 
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ing for its imperfections, I have ascribed to it a subs 
stantial exéellence far higher than it has credit: fors 
and J may be expected to give a reason for dissenting 
from the popular judgment, supported as it is by some 
eminent authorities. . 

In so far as the difference is a matter of taste, 1 can 
only say that since the proper object of history is te— 
reproduce such an image of the past that the’ actors 
shall.seem to live and the events to pass before our : 
eyes, that style of historical’ composition should. be the — 
best in. which this is most completely accomplished ;_ 
and that I have met with no history. of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, nor indeed of any other English 
king, in which such an effect is produced in a degree 
at all comparable to this. Indeed if the question could 
be made to turn upon that. point, I almost think that 
such would be the general opinion., But it is true that 
during the last century popular taste in this kind of 
composition ran another way ; forsaking the -model. of 
Thucydides, in whose pages the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war still live as fresh as. those which we follow 
day by day in. the newspapers; and declining to that 
of the Annual Register, where the events of 1848, so 
strange, so interesting, so agitating, as we read of them 
while they were passing, may be seen laid up in 1849 
as dead and dry as mummies. In so far as it is a ques- 
tion’ of. taste, Bacon’s history, tried. by such a stansland, 
must of course fail. 

Tt is not however to a difference of faste merely, that 
the low place which it holds,in popular estimation/must 
be attributed. It is. connected no. doubt with a very 
prevalent, though a-very erroneous, impression, that it 
is not, a.true portraiture of the time ; that.it was written 
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With other objects than those of a faithful historian, 
written not to reproduce a true image of Henry the 
Seventh, but to flatter the humour - James the First 
by. drawing such a picture of his ancestor as. should 
indirectly reflect. honour on himself. I do not know 
‘into whose imagination this idea first entered; but ‘it 
lies’ at the BOL of most modern criticisms, and is 
set forth at lar ge by Sir James Mackintosh i in a note 
appended to the second volume of his. History of 
England, in Lardner’s Cabinet »Cyclopzedia... The 
question being too ‘serious to be passed over, and the 
authority too respectable to be overruled without show- 
ing reasons, I shall quote his note at length. 


“ Lord Bacon was the man of highest intellect among the writers 
of history; but he was not the greatest historian. History ought 
to be without passion ; but if it be without feeling, it loses the in- 
terest which bestows on it the power of being useful.. The narra- 
tive of human actions would-be thrown aside as a mere catalogue 
of names and dates, if it did not maintain its sway by inspiring the 
reader with pity for the sufferer, with anger against the oppressor, 
and with earnest desires for the triumph of right over might. The 
defects of Bacon’s nature conspired with the faults of his concep- 
tion of history to taint his work with Inkewarm censure of false- 
hood and extortion, with a cool display of the expedients of 

-¢eunning, and with too systematic a representation of the policy of 
a monarch in whose history he chose to convey a theory of king- 
graft and the likeness of its ideal model... A writer who has been 
successful in unravelling an intricate character often becomes 
indulgent to the man whose seeming inconsistencies he has ex- 
plained, and may at length regard the workings of his own inge- 
fuity with a complacency which prevails over his indignation. 
Aristotle; who first attempted a theory of usurpation, has escaped 
the appearance of this fault, partly because sensibility is not ex- 
pected, and would displease in a treatise on government. Machi- 
avel was unhappily too successful in silencing his abhorrence of 
crimes; but this fault is chiefly to be found in “The Prince,” 
which is a treatise on the art of winning and keeping tyrannical 
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power; which was destined by the writer neither to instruct 


————E 


tyrants nor to warn nations against their arts, but simply to add — 


the theory of these arts to the stock of human knowledge; asa 
philosophical treatise on poisons might be intended only to explain 


their nature and effects, though the information contained in it — 


might be abused by the dealer in poison, or usefully employed for 
cure or relief by the physician. 
“Lord Bacon displayed a much smalle? degree of this vice, but 


he displayed it in history, where it is far more unpardonable. In | 
the singular passage where he lays down the theory of the ad- 


vancement of fortune (which he knew so well and practised so — 


ill), he states the maxim which induced the Grecian and Italian 


i 


philosophers to compose their dissertations, ‘that there be not — 
anything in being or action which should not be drawn into con- — 


templation or doctrine.’ He almost avows an intention of em- 
bodying in the person of his hero (if that be the proper term) too 
much of the ideal conception of a wary, watchful, unbending 
ruler, who considers men and affairs merely as they affect him 


and his kingdom; who has no good quality higher then prudence ; _ 


who is taught by policy not to be cruel when he is secure, but 
who treats pity and affection like malice and hatred, as passions 
which disturb his thoughts and bias his judgment. So systematic 
a purpose cannot fail to distort character and events, and to divest 
both of their power over feeling. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Bacon, if he had not been betrayed by his chilling 
scheme, to prefer Louis XI. to Louis XII., and to declare that 
Louis XI., Ferdinand the Catholic, and Henry VII., were the 
“three magi among the kings of the age;’ though it be true that 
Henry was the least odious of the three royal sages. 

“Tt is due in the strictest justice to Lord Bacon not to omit, that 
the history was written to gratify James I., to whom he was then 
suing for bitter bread, who revised it, and whom he addressed in 
the following words: —‘I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of Henry VII., who was in a sort your forerunner; and whosé 
spirit as well as his blood is doubled upon your majesty.’ Bacon 
had just been delivered from prison: he had passed his sixtieth 
year, and was galled by unhonoured poverty. What wonder if 
n these circumstances even his genius sunk under such a patron 
and such a theme!”1 


1 Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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Now setting aside for the present the general ques- 
tion as to the spirit in which history ought to be writ- 
ten, and the particular question as to the spirit in 
which this history ¢s written, upon both which points I 
shall have a word to say presently, let us first consider 
the more positive and definite imputations contained in 
the foregoing passage. That Bacon wrote the book to 
gratify James; that in order to gratify James he rep- 
resented Henry as a model of king-craft; and that 
the systematic purpose of so representing Henry as a 
model of king-craft “ distorted character and events ;”’ 
— this is what the charge amounts to. And it is 
important to know how far it is true. For if it were 
so, to set about detecting and rectifying historical in- 
accuracies would be a mere waste of time and a mis- 
taking of the proper duty of an editor. In that case 
the book as « history would be merely worthless. It 
would be curious only as a record of Bacon’s idea— 
or rather of what he supposed to be James’s idea — 
of a model king, and should be treated accordingly. 

It seems to me however that the hypothesis is not 
only uncalled for, but utterly untenable. 

That he “‘ wrote the book to gratify James I.” is 
indeed in one sense true enough. He wanted to do 
some service which James would appreciate, and he 
knew that a good history of so important a reign was 
one of the best services he could perform, and one the 
most certain to be appreciated. But it is plain that 
Sir J. Mackintosh meant something more than this ; 
and if he meant, as I presume he did, that Bacon 
chose the subject because it gave him an opportunity for 
dattering James, —I would first ask, why anybody 
should think so? Is it not the very same subject 
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which at least fifteen years before he had wished some 
one else to undertake for the simple purpose of: supply- 
ing a main defect in our national literature ? 1 Did. 
not the defect still. remain? And was: he not now at 
leisure to! undertake. the subject himself? “Why then: 
seek any further for his motive in choosing it? 
But suppose he «did choose the subject for the pur- 
pose of flattering James, how did he propose to treat 
it, so as to produce that effect? By setting up Henry 
the Seventh (we are told) as the model of a king! 
Now Henry was in his entire character-and in all his 
ways, both asa man and as a king, the very contrast 
and opposite to James himself. . Both indeed professed 
to love peace; and both were constant, without being 
uxorious, ‘to ‘their wives. But there the resemblance 
ends.: In all other respects, to set up either’ as the 
model of what a king should be is little less than to 
point out the other as the model of what a king should 
not be. - Neither was this a difficulty inherent in the 
subject... For however obvious and: ineffaceable ‘those 
features of Henry’s character‘may appear to us, which 
mark him as so peculiarly the opposite of James, we 
are to remember that we read it by the light which 
Bacon himself threw upon it ; that it was: Bacon him- 
self who brought them to light;— brought them to 
light in this very history for the first time. Henry’s 
character as drawn by preceding historians might have 
been used for purposes of flattery well enough.» “ He 
was a Prince,” says Stowe, reporting the substance, 


1See his “ Letter to; the Lord © ancellor touching a History of Brits 
ain;”’ the original of which, preserved at Bridgwater House, is dated 
2 Kou 1605. — Collier’s Descriptive Catalogue, p. 17. See also Ad- 
vancement of Learning, the Second Book paragraph 5. 
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without the flourishes, of what he found in Hall and 


Polydore, ‘ of marvellous wisdom, policy, justice, tem- 
perance, and gravity, and notwithstanding many and 
great occasions of trouble and war he kept his realm 
in right good order, for the which he was greatly rev- 
erenced of foreign princes.” Such a passage would 
have been a very fair foundation in fact for a fancy- 
portrait of a great and wise king. A man combining 
in, himself all the cardinal virtues and reigning in 
a continued succession of victorious achievements in 
peace and war (so history reported him) might easily 
bya less skilful hand than Bacon’s, using a very little 
of the novelist’s or rhetorician’s licence, have been 
turned into a handsome likeness of James— or of any- 
body else. And who can believe that if Bacon had 
been really studying, not to draw the man as he was, 
but to produce such a representation of him as should 
seem to reflect honour upon his descéndant, he would 
have introduced into the portrait those traits of cold- 


ness, reserve, suspicion, avarice, parsimony, party- 
_ Spirit, partiality in the administration of justice when 


he was himself interested, finesse which was not policy, 
strength of will which blinded judgment, closeness and 
darkness which bred danger ;— traits which are now 
inextricably interwoven with our idea of the man ; but 
for traces of which the pages of Fabyan, of Polydore 
Vergil, of Hall, of Holinshed, and of Stowe, will be 


searched in vain? If it were necessary to believe that 
in introducing such features into the portrait he was 


thinking to gratify James at all, we must suppose that 


it was not by raising Henry to an ideal eminence 


which did not belong to him, but by degrading him 


from that ideal eminence which he enjoyed; and there- 


VOL. IL. 2 
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by relieving the reigning Solomon from his great riva. — 
for that title. But the thing seems to me altogether 


incredible. 


If it be urged on the other hand that the character 
of Henry as interpreted by Bacon, however unlike it — 


may be to James, is not so unlike Bacon himself; and 
that he was therein delineating his own ideal; it is 
enough to say that many of the peculiarities which he 
detects and points out in Henry’s mind and ways, are 
noticed as weaknesses and errors, derogatory to his 


jadgment and injurious to his fortunes. Many of his | 
difficulties, for instance, are attributed to the shortness — 
of his foresight, which prevented him from seeing dis-— 
tant dangers in time to prevent them. Who can sup-— 
pose that that entered into Bacon’s idea of a politic — 
king ? His “ settled determination to depress all em-— 
inent persons of the house of York,” might perhaps, — 


upon Machiavel’s principle that in order to secure 


a conquest it is necessary to extirpate the reioning — 
family, have been reconciled with the proposed ideal. | 


But Bacon expressly notices it as an error in his— 


4 


policy arising from a weakness in his mind; and the 
cause in fact of almost all his troubles. The severity 
of his exactions again is excused by Polydore Vergil 


as a politic art to keep turbulent subjects in obedience. 


Bacon imputes it to a vice of his nature in coveting to” 
accumulate treasure, and represents it as procuring him 


the hatred of his people to such a degree that his state 


was insecure even in the height of his felicity. In the . 
matter of Brittany, Bacon represents him as outwitted 


by the French king: and how? not (as Polydore 


would have it) from reposing too much trust in the 


promises of his confederates ; but simply because the 
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French king understood the case, and he did not. His 
system of secret espionage is indeed justified, as neces- 
sary to protect him against secret machinations; but 
the darkness and closeness with which he conducted all 
his affairs is censured, as creating general diffidence 
and alarm which bred danger. His discountenancing 
of the nobility, which has been regarded by some his- 


_torians as a stroke of profound policy to which the sub- 


sequent settlement of the kingdom was chiefly owing, 
is considered by Bacon “as one of the causes of his 
troublesome reign.” And generally the many dif- 
ficulties with which he had-to contend are expressly 
mentioned as not inherent in the case, but as the con- 
sequence of ‘“‘some grand defects and main errors in 
his nature, customs, or proceedings.” Nay, the sum 
total of his achievements is evidently regarded by 
Bacon as hardly worthy of him ; and the short-coming 


_is ascribed not to any want of opportunity or untow- 


ardness of fortune, but to a deficiency in himself, — 
a deficiency fatal to all heroic pretensions, —a want 
of worthier aims. “If the king (he says) did no 
greater matters, it was long of himself; for what he 
minded he compassed.”” Who can suppose that in 
such a representation he meant “ to convey a theory 
of king-craft and the likeness of its ideal model” ? 
But we are told that he almost owns as much him- 


_ self — ‘almost avows an intention of embodying in the 


person of his hero too much of the ideal conception ” 
&c. &c. Where such an avowal is to be found we are 
not informed ; and I cannot myself discover any pas- 
sage in which he speaks of what he intends to do. 
When he speaks of what he has done, he certainly 
makes an avowal of a very different kind. “I have 
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not flattered him” (he says in his dedicatory letter), 
“ but took him to the life, as well as I could, sitting so 
far off and having no better light.” And certainly 
this is the short and true account of the whole matter. 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare this history 
with those that went before, will be convinced that the 
portrait of Henry is a true study from nature, and one 
of the most careful, curious, and ingenious studies. of 
the kind ever produced. It is important too that this 
should be understood ; because upon this it is that the 
main interest of the work depends. For it must be 
confessed that Henry’s reign, though entertaining from 
the bustle and variety of incidents, and important for 
some of its results, includes but few matters which for 
themselves are much worth remembering. ‘The sub- 
jects of all those negotiations and treaties retain no 
interest for us. ‘The wars and the warriors have alike 


passed and left no trace. The story of Perkin War- | 


beck has the interest only of a great romance. The 
laws did indeed print their footsteps deeper ; but the 
progress of knowledge and the changes of time have 
gone over them too, and they remain only as curiosi- 
ties of the past. But as the memory runs back along 
the surface of English history from the last of the 
Georges to the first of the Plantagenets, the reign of 
Henry the Seventh still presents one conspicuous ob- 
ject ;—-an example of a king who was also prime 
minister ; a king, not indeed of ideal wisdom or virtue, 
but yet of rare sagacity, industry, and courage, who for 
twenty-three years really governed the country by his 
own wit and his own will. Bacon has accordingly 
treated the history of his reign as a history of the 
administration of affairs in England from 1485 to 
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1509, and represented Henry as what he really was 
during all that time, the sole and real minister, con- 
ducting in person the affairs of each several depart- 
ment. 

In what spirit he has executed the work, what kind 
of moral impression the narrative is made to suggest, is 
a question difficult to answer, because different readers 
will be differently affected by it. I would only say 
that those readers who, like Sir James Mackintosh, 
rise from the perusal of the narrative full of passion- 
ate pity for the oppressed, and resentment against the 
_ oppressor so vehement that it overflows even upon the 
innocent historian whose faithful report has excited it, 
are the last persons who ought to complain of the 
writer for telling his story in such a way as not to pro- 
duce such impressions. If strong disapprobation and 
dislike of Henry be the feeling which his history prop- 
erly written ought to excite, there is scarcely a writer 
that has touched the subject since who may not be 
called as an unconscious witness that Bacon’s history 
has in that respect done its office. We do not blame a 
painter for flattery because he does not write under his 
picture “‘ this is the portrait of an ugly man ;”’ enough 
if he paints him as he sees him. Why blame a histo 
vian because, content with describing his hero as he 
is, he abstains from calling him names ? 

Passing from the particular to the general question, 
there is no doubt a real and considerable difference 
between Bacon’s conception of the proper office of his- 
tory and Mackintosh’s. According to Bacon, “ it is 
the true office of history to represent the events them- 
selves, together with the counsels; and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
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and faculty of every man’s judgment.” According 
to Mackintosh, history so written “loses the interest 
which bestows on it the power of being useful:” it 
must “ maintain its sway” by inspiring feelings of pity, 
anger, &c. 
Now that the reader, in order to derive any benefit 
from history, must feel as he reads, Bacon I suppose 
would not have denied ; but he would have said that 
the reader should be able to feel without being told 
when and how; that when an object of emotion is 
truly represented to a capable mind, the emotion will 
follow of itself; that a man who is affected by the 
sight of good and bad in nature, will be affected in the 
same way when he sees them in a book; that if he be 
not, it is for want not of epithets and exclamations and 
notes of admiration in the history, but of moral sen- 
- sibility in himself, and he should be referred to the 
preacher or moralist for his cure before he comes to 
the secular historian. The duty of the historian, 
being first of all to set forth the truth of the case upon 
which judgment is to pass, bears a very close analogy 
to the duty of the judge in summing up. The sum- 
ming up of the judge is truly the history of the case ; 
it is meant not only to inform the jury as to the facts, 
but also to guide their judgment. Now we see that in 
performing this part of his duty the judge is expected 
carefully to abstain from all expressions which address 
themselves to the feelings of the jury as distinguished 
from their judgment; which are calculated “ to inspire 
pity for the sufferer, anger against the oppressor, or 
earnest desires for the triumph of right over might.” 
The common sense of Englishmen (guided in this case 
1 Ady. of Learn. the Second Book, paragraph 7. 
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- more perhaps than in any other by real earnestness 
and sincerity) has established this as a rule; the clear 
purposes of justice manifestly requiring that such feel- 
ings should not be allowed to mix with the considera- 
tion of the case, but be left to follow the judgment ; 
as (if the ease be truly judged) they inevitably will. 
And the historian would do well to remember, what- 
ever his personal feelings may be, that his is the part, 
not of the counsel on either side, but (as I said) of the 
judge when he is expounding the case to the jury so 
that they may be best able to come to a just opinion 
on it. 

Or if this example be aigected to as not strictly 
parallel, (because the purposes of justice are satisfied 
if the jury come to a correct opinion as to the fact, 
whereas the purposes of history require that a correct, 
opinion as to the fact should be followed by just feel- 
ings as to the right and the wrong, ) and if an example 
be called for of some real history maintaining its 
proper sway over the reader’s feelings without the aid 
of epithets, exclamations, or comments to direct and 
stimulate. his sensibility ; it is enough to say that in 
that book which all who profess and call themselves 
Christians are bound to acknowledge as the highest 
authority, the most odious of all treasons, the most 
unjust of all judgments, the most pathetic of all tales 
of martyred innocence, is related four times over with- 
out a single indignant comment: or a ‘single vitupera- 
tive expression. 

I have dwelt on these points longer perhaps than I 
need have done in so plain a case. But the error of 
supposing that Bacon’s history was written to flatter 
Henry has done much mischief, Almost all our mod- 
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ern historians, in trying to correct the supposed flat- 
tery, have in fact spoiled the likeness, and so in effect 
blotted out of that chapter of our history the very 
thing which was most memorable in it. 


In speaking of the character of Henry as described 
by the writers who preceded Bacon, it will be seen 
that I have quoted Stowe, and said nothing of Speed, 
whose history was published in 1609, some years after 
Stowe’s death. But the truth is, that though Bacon’s 
history of Henry’s reign was not written till 1621, 
he had drawn up a slight sketch of Henry’s character 
many years before, of which Speed had a copy, and 
knew the value and made the right use. He quotes 
it at the outset of his history of this reign ; “ being 
fit,” as he says, “to be set in front to his actions, as 
certain lights of the mind by which to discern the 
fountain of counsels and causes.” As far therefore as 
the character of Henry is concerned, and so much of 
the interpretation of his actions as depends upon a 
true insight into his character, Speed is not to be 
reckoned among the historians who preceded Bacon. 

The sketch I speak of concludes a short historical © 
fragment, entitled, The History of the reigns of K. | 
Henry the VIL, K. Edward, Q. Mary, and part of Q. 
Elizabeth, of which there is a fair MS. in the Har 
leian collection (532. fo. 45.) The name of the 
writer is not given; but, even without Speed's au-— 
thority, who quotes it as “fragm. MS. of Sr. Fr 
B.” there would be no doubt whatever that it is 
Bacon’s. It was afterwards printed, very inaccurately, 
in the Cabala, Ed. 1663, p. 254., but without any 
suspicion as to the author; and it is rather singular 
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that, being extant in so common a book, it has never 
been claimed or noticed by any of Bacon’s numerous 
editors and commentators. It contains indeed little 
that may not be found elsewhere in his works, yet like 
all his other fragments and rudiments it is well worth 
preserving ; and there is no fitter place for it than 
at the end of this preface. It was written, it will 
be seen, while Elizabeth was still reigning; and his 
intention then was to begin with the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, or rather perhaps with a sketch 
of the condition in which Henry the Seventh left the 
_kingdom. The idea of beginning with the accession 
of Henry the Seventh occurred to him afterwards in 
1605 ; as may be seen by comparing his well known 
letter to Lord Chancellor Egerton, which was writ- 
ten on the 2nd of April in that year, with the passage 
on the same subject in the Advancement of Learning. 


The History of the reign of K. Henry the Eighth, K. 
Edward, Q. Mary, and part of the reign of Q. Eliz 
abeth. 


Tae books which are written do in their kinds rep- 
resent the faculties of the mind of man; Poesy his 
imagination ; Philosophy his reason ; and History his 
memory. Of which three faculties least exception is 
commonly taken to memory; because imagination 
is oftentimes idle, and reason litigious. So likewise 
History of all writings deserveth least taxation, as 
that which holdeth least of the author, and most of 
the things themselves. Again, the use which it 
holdeth to man’s life, if it be not the greatest, yet 


assuredly is the freest from any ill accident or quality. 
9% 
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For those which are conversant much in poets, as 
they attain to great variety, so withal they become 
conceited ; and those that are brought up in philoso- 
phy and sciences do wax (according as their nature 
is) some of them too stiff and opinionate, and some 
others too perplexed and confused. Whereas History 
possesseth the mind of the conceits which are nearest 
allied unto action, and imprinteth them so, as it doth 
not alter the complexion of the mind neither to irres- 
Qlution nor pertinacity. But this is true, that in no 
sort of writings there is a greater distance between 
the good and the bad, no not between the most excel- — 
lent poet and the vainest rhymer, nor between the 
deepest philosopher and the most frivolous schoolmen, 
than there is between good histories and those that 
bear the same or the like title. In which regard, 
having purposed to write the History of England from 
the beginning of the reign of K. Henry the eighth 
of that name near unto the present time wherein Q. 
Elizabeth reigneth in good felicity, I am delivered of 
the excuse wherewith the best writers of history are 
troubled in their proéms, when they go about with-» 
out breaking the bounds of modesty to give a reason 
why they should write that again which others have 
written well or at least tolerably before. For those 
which I am to follow are such as I may rather fear 
the reproach of coming into their number, than the 
opinion of presumption if I hope to’ do better than 
they. But in the mean time it must be considered, 
that the best of the ancient histories were contrived 
put of divers particular Commentaries, Relations, and 
Narrations, which it was not hard to digest with or- 
nament, and thereof to compound one entire Story. 
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And as at the first such writers had the ease of other’s 
labours, so since they have the whole commendation ; 
in regard these former writings are for the most part 
lost, whereby their borrowings do not appear. But 
unto me the disadvantage is great, finding no publie 
memories of any consideration or worth, in sort that 
the supply must be out of the freshness of memory 
and tradition, and out of the acts, instruments, and 
negotiations of state themselves, together with the 
glances of foreign histories; which though I do ac- 
knowledge to be the best originals and instructions out 
of which to write an history, yet the travel must be 
much greater than if there had been already digested 
any tolerable chronicle as a simple narration of the 
actions themselves, which should only have needed 
out of the former helps to be enriched with the coun- 
sels and the speeches and notable particularities. And 
this was the reason why I mought not attempt to go 
higher to more ancient times, because those helps and 
grounds did more and more fail ; although if I be not 
deceived I may truly affirm ae there ie no times 
passed over in this nation which have produced greater 
actions, nor more worthy to be delivered to the ages 
hereafter. For they be not the great wars anc con- 
quests (which’ many times are the works of fortune 
and fall out in barbarous times) the rehearsal whereof 
maketh the profitable and instructing history ; but 
rather times refined in policies and industries, new 
and rare variety of accidents and alterations, equal 
and just encounters of state and state in forces and 
of prince and prince in sufficiency, that bring upon 
the stage the best parts for observation. Now if you 
look into the general natures of the times (which I 


ee 
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have undertaken) throughout Europe, whereof the 
times of this nation must needs participate, you shall 
find more knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the wits of men (which are the 
shops wherein all actions are forged) are more fur- 
nished and improved. Then if you shall restrain 
your consideration to the state of this monarchy, first 
there will occur unto you changes rare, and altogether 
unknown to antiquity, in matters of religion and the 
state ecclesiastical. ‘Then to behold the several reigns, 
of a king that first, or next the first, became abso- 
lute in the sovereignty: of a king in minority: of a 
queen married to a foreigner: and lastly of a queen 
that hath governed without the help either of a mar- 
riage, or of any mighty man of her blood: is no small 
variety in the affairs of a monarchy, but such as per- 
haps in four successions in any state at any time is 
hardly to be found. Besides there have not wanted 
examples! within the compass of the same times 
neither of an usurpation, nor of rebellions under heads 
of greatness, nor of commotions merely popular, nor 
of sundry desperate conspiracies (an unwonted thing 
in hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign wars of all 
sorts; invasive, repulsive of invasion, open and de- 
clared, covert and underhand, by sea, by land, Scot- 
tish, French, Spanish, succors, protections, new and 
extraordinary kinds of confederacies with subjects. 
So eieeeund presumntiggstion the state of this nation 
Generally without ques. rs sprort the universal 
never had a larger Ree ee =a, the former 
affairs of Europe; as that which Dee ~~. France 
part of the time the counterpoise between™ “add 
and Spain, and in the latter the only encounter aie 


1 This word is omitted in the MS. ané supplied from the Cuabala, 
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opposition against Spain. Add hereunto.the new dis- 
coveries and navigations abroad, the new provisions 
of laws and precedents of state at home, and the acci- 
dents memorable both of state and of court; and 
there will be no doubt but the times which I have 
chosen are of all former times of this nation [the 
fittest'] to be registered ; if it be not in this respect, 
that they be of too fresh memory, which point I 
know very well will be a prejudice, as if this story 
were. written in favour of the time present. But it 
shall suffice unto me, without betraying mine own 
name and memory or the liberty of a ‘history, to pro- 
cure this commendation to the time with posterity, 
namely, that a private man living in the same time 
should not doubt to publish an history of the time 
which should not carry any show or taste at all of 
flattery ; a point noted for an infallible demonstration 
of a good time. 


King Henry, the seventh of that name, after he had 
lived about fifty-two years, and thereof reigned twenty- 
three and some months, deceased of a consumption the 
22nd day of April, in the palace which he had built 
at Ritchemount, in the year of our Redemption 1509.? 
This king attained unto the crown, not only from a 
private fortune, which mought endow him with mod- 
eration, but also from the fortune of an exiled man, 
which had quickened in him all seeds of observation 
and industry. His times were rather prosperous than 
calm, for he was assailed with many troubles, which 


1 These words are supplied from the Cabala. 
2 Both the MS. and the copy in the Cabala have 1504: an error prob 
. bly of the transcriber: 4 carelessly written being very like 9. 
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he overcame happily; a matter that did no less set 
forth his wisdom than his fortune; and yet such a 
wisdom as seemed rather a dexterity to deliver himself — 
from dangers when they pressed him, than any deep — 
foresight to prevent them afar off. Jealous he was . 
over the greatness of his Nobility, as remembering © 
how himself was set up. And much more did this ; 
humour increase in him after he had conflicted with — 
such idols and counterfeits as were Lambert Symnell 
and Perkin’Warbeck ; the strangeness of which dan-— 
gers made him think nothing safe. Whereby he was 
forced to descend to the employment of secret espials— 
and suborned conspirators, a necessary remedy against 
so dark and subtle practices; and not to be repre- 
hended, except it were true which some report, that 
he had intelligence with confessors for the revealing | 
of matters disclosed in confession. And yet if a man 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere 
than Ferdinando of Spain, upon whom notwithstand- 
ing he did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. Great 
and devout reverence he bare unto religion, as he that 
employed ecclesiastical men in most of his affairs and 
negotiations ; and as he that was brought hardly and 
very late to the abolishing of the privilege of sanctu- 
aries in case of treason, and that not before he had 
pbtained it by way of suit from Pope Alexander ; 
which sanctuaries nevertheless had been the forges of 
most of his troubles. In his government he was led 
py none, scarcely by his laws, and yet he was a great 
vbserver of formality in all his proceedings, which 
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notwithstanding was no impediment to the working 
of his will; and in the suppressing and punishing of 
the treasons which during the whole course of his 
reign were committed against him, he had a very 
strange kind of interchanging of very large and un- 
expected pardons with severe executions ; which (his 
wisdom considered) could not be imputed to any 
inconstancy or inequality, but to a discretion, or at 
least to a principle that he had apprehended, that it 
was good not obstinately to pursue one course, but to 
try both ways. In his wars, he seemed rather confi- 
dent. than enterprising, by which’ also commonly he 
was not the poorer; but generally he did seem inclin- 
able to live in peace, and made but offers of war to 
mend the conditions of peace; and in the quenching 
of the commotions of his subjects he was ever ready 
to achieve those wars in person, sometimes reserving 
himself, but never retiring himself, but as ready to 
second. Of nature he coveted to accumulate treasure, 
which the people Gnto whom there is infused for the 
preservation of monarchies a natural desire to dis- 
charge their princes, though it be with the unjust 
charge of their counsellors and ministers,) did impute 
unto Cardinal Morton and Sir Reignold Bray, who 
(as it after appeared) as counsellors of ancient au- 
thority with him, did so second his hnmour as they 
tempered and refrained it. Whereas Empson and 
Dudley that followed (being persons that had no rep- 
utation with him, otherwise than the servile following 
of his own humour) gave him way and shaped him 
way to those extremities, wherewith himself was 
touched with remorse at his death, and which his 
successor disavowed. In expending of treasure he 
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never spared charge that his affairs required, and in 
his foundations was magnificent enough, but his re- 
wards were very limited; so that his liberality was 
rather upon his own state and memory than towards © 
the deserts of others. He chose commonly to employ 
cunning persons, as he that knew himself sufficient to 
make use of their uttermost reaches, without danger 
of being abused with them himself. 


Here the MS., which is in a fair Roman hand, care- _ 
fully written and punctuated, ends in the middle of — 
the page, without any remark, and without any ap- 
pearance of being finished, — just as if the transcriber 
_had left off at the end of a sentence, intending to go — 
on. I have no reason however to suppose that Bacon — 
proceeded any further with the work. His increasing 
business as a lawyer, and perhaps also an increasing » 
apprehension of the magnitude of his undertakings i in 
philosophy, led him probably to relinquish it. The 
fragment remains however to show that his conception — 
of the character of Henry in all its principal features 
was formed in his earlier life and under another sover- 
eign ; and therefore if it stands in need of excuse, we 
must seek for it elsewhere than in the circumstances 
suggested by Sir James Mackintosh. For my own 
part, I am satisfied with the conjecture that he thought 
it the true conception. 
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TO THE 


MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST EXCELLENT PRINCE 


CHARLES, 


PRINCE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORNWALL, EARL OF CHESTER, 


ETC, 


St may please your Highness, 

In part of my acknowledgment to your 
Highness, I have endeavoured to do honour to the 
memory of the last King of England that was ances- 
tor to the King your father and yourself; and was 
that King to whom both Unions may in a sort refer: 
that of the Roses being in him consummate, and that 
of the Kingdoms by him begun. Besides, his times 
deserve it. For he was a wise man, and an excellent 
King; and yet the times were rough, and full of 
mutations and rare accidents. And it is with times 
as it is with ways. Some are more up-hill and down- 
hill, and some are more flat and plain; and the one 
is better for the liver, and the other for the writer. 
I have not flattered him, but took him to life as well 
as I could, sitting so far off, and having no better 
lignt. It is true, your Highness hath a living pattern, 
incomparable, of the King your father. But it is not 
amiss for you also to see one of these ancient pieces. 
God preserve your Highness. 

Your Highness’s most humble 


* and devoted servant, 
FRANCIS ST. ALBAN. 
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THE 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


OF 


KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


_ Arrer that Richard, the third of that name, king: 
in fact only, but tyrant both in title and regiment, snd 
‘so commonly termed and reputed in all times since, 
was by the Divine Revenge, favouring the design of 
an exiled man, overthrown and slain at Bosworth 
Field ;1 there succeeded in the kingdom the Earl of 
‘Richmond, thenceforth styled Henry the Seventh. 
The King immediately after the victory, as one that 
had been bred under a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great observer of religious forms, caused Ze 
deum laudamus to be solemnly sung in the presence of 
the whole army upon the place, and was himself with 
general applause and great cries of joy, in a kind of 
militar 2 election or recognition, saluted King. Mean 
while the body of Richard after many indignities and 
reproaches (the dirigies and obsequies of the common 


1 August 22nd, 1485. 

2 Militar is the reading of the original edition: and is the form of the 
word which Bacon always, I believe, employed. He sometimes spells it 
wilitare, sometimes militar, but I think never militarie. 
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people towards tyrants) was obscurely buried. For 
though the King of his nobleness gave charge unto 
the friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment 
to be given to it, yet the religious people themselves 
(being not free from the humours of the vulgar) 
neglected it; wherein nevertheless they did not then 
incur any man’s blame or censure. No man think- 
ing any ignominy or contumely unworthy of him, that 
had been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth 
(that innocent Prince) with his own hands; the con- 
triver of the death of the Duke of. Clarence, his— 
brother; the murderer of his two nephews (one of 
them his lawful King in the present, and the other 
in the future, failing of him); and vehemently sus- 
pected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, there- 
by to make vacant his bed for a marriage within the 
degrees forbidden.’ And although he were a Prince 
in militar virtue approved, jealous of the honour of 
the English nation, and likewise a good law-maker 
for the ease and solace of the common people ; yet 
his cruelties and parricides in the opinion of all men 
weighed down his virtues and merits; and in the 
opinion of wise men, even those virtues themselves 
were conceived to be rather feigned and_ affected 
things to serve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
generate in his judgment or nature. And therefore 
it was noted by men of great understanding (who 
seeing his after-acts looked back upon his former pro- 
ceedings) that even in the time of King Edward his 
brother he was not without secret trains and mines 
to turn envy and hatred upon his brother’s govern- 


1 4. e. with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. . The Latin trans- 
lation has incestuosas cum nepti nuptas. 
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ment; as having an expectation and a kind of divina- 
tion,.that the King, by reason of his many disorders, 
could not be of long life, but was like to leave his 
sons of tender years ; and then he knew well how easy 
a step it was from the place of a Protector and first 
Prince of the blood to the Crown. And that out 
of this deep root of ambition it sprang, that as well at 
the treaty of peace that passed between Edward the 
Fourth and Lewis the Eleventh of France, concluded 
by interview of both Kings at Piqueny, as upon all 
other occasions, Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, 
stood ever upon the side of honour,! raising his own 
reputation to the disadvantage of the King his brother, 
and drawing the eyes of all (especially of the nobles 
and soldiers) upon himself; as if the King by his vo- 
luptuous life and mean marriage were become effemi- 
nate, and less sensible of honour and reason of state 
than was fit for a King. And as for the politic and 
wholesome laws which were enacted in his time, they 
were interpreted to be but the brocage of an usurper,? 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the people, as 
being conscious to himself that the true obligations of 
sovereignty? in him failed and were wanting. But 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign and 
the instant of time when the kingdom was cast into 
his arms, met with a point of great difficulty and knot 
ty to solve, able to trouble and confound the wisest 
King in the newness of his estate ; and so much the 
more, because it could not endure a deliberation, but 

1 Pasem pro viribus impugnasset, et a parte honoris stetisset. 

2 Inescationes et lenocinia: baits and panderings. 

8 Verum obedientie subditorum vinculum: jus scilicet ad regnum legiti- 


mum: the true bond which secures the obedience of subjects — a right to 
the throne. 
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must be at once deliberated and determined. ‘There 
were fallen to his lot, and concurrent in his person, 
three several titles to the imperial crown. The first, 
the title of the Lady Elizabeth, with whom, by prece- 
dent pact! with the party that brought him in, he was 
to marry. The second, the ancient and long disputed 
title (both by plea and arms) of-the house of Lancas- 
ter, to which he was inheritor in his own person? 
The third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that - 
he came in by victory of battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to the 
people, who by two-and-twenty years reign of King 
Edward the Fourth had been fully made capable? of 
the clearness of the title of the White Rose or house 
of York; and by the mild‘ and plausible reign of the 
same King towards his latter time, were become af- 
fectionate to that line. But then it lay plain before 
his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he could be 
but a King at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial — 
than a regal power; the right remaining in his Queen, 
upon whose decease, either with issue or without issue, - 


1 Such pact implying that it was in her right he should reign; as is 
more fully expressed in the Latin translation. ‘“ Primus erat titulus 
regine sue Elizabethe : cui etiam accesserat pactum illud, quo se proceribus 
quorum auxiliis regnum adeptus est obstrinzerat, de nuptiis cum illa contra~ 
hendis, quod illum in jure ejus regnaturum haud obscure subinnuwebat.”? 

2 Tn the Latin translation this expression is materially qualified. Qua- 

um alteri, Lancastrie scilicet, ipse se pro herede gerebat: to which he 
considered himself as heir. 

3 Opinionem penitus imbiberant. 

4 Sir T. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon of 7th Jan. 1621-2, mentions, as 
one of the verbal corrections made in the MS. by the King, “ mild instead 
if debonnaire.” This is probably the place. Compare the expression 
in Perkin’s proclamation further on, “the blessed and debonair governs 
ment of our noble father King Edward in his last times.’ 
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he was to give place and be removed. And though 
he should obtain by Parliament to be continued,! yet 


he knew there was a very great difference between a 
King that holdeth his crown by a civil act of estates, 


se 


SP apy 


a 


j 
| 
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: 


and one that holdeth it originally by the law of nature 
and descent of blood. Neither wanted there even at 
that time secret rumours and whisperings, (which after 
wards gathered strength and turned to great troubles) 
that the two young sons of King Edward the Fourth, 
or one of them, (which were said to be destroyed in 
the Tower,) were not indeed murdered but conveyed 
secretly away, and were yet living: which, if it had 
been true, had prevented the title of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. On the other side, if he stood upon his own 
title of the house of Lancaster, inherent in his person, 
he knew it was a title condemned by Parliament, and 
generally prejudged in the common opinion of the 
realm, and that it tended directly to the disinherison 


of the line of York, held then the indubiate? heirs of 
the crown. So that if he should have no issue by the 


Lady Elizabeth, which should be descendants of the 
double line, then® the ancient flames of discord and 
intestine wars, upon the competition of both houses, 
would again return and revive. 

As for conquest, notwithstanding Sir William Stan-. 
ley, after some acclamations of the soldiers in the field, 
had put a crown of crnament # (which Richard wore 
in the battle and was found amongst the spoils) upon 


1 Licet magna spes subesset quod comitiorum suffragtis regnum in persona 
suc durante vita sua continuare et stabilire posset. 

2 So in original. 

8 The original edition has when, which ic manifestly wrong. 

4 Non imperialem illam, sed quam ornamenti et ominis causa Ricardus 
secum in bellum attulerat. 

VoL. LL 3 
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King Henry’s head, as if there were his chief title ; 
yet he remembered well upon what conditions and 
agreements he was brought in; and that to claim as 
conqueror was to put as well his own party as the rest 
into terror and fear; as that which gave him power of 
disannulling of dona and disposing of men’s fortunes 
and estates, and the like points of absolute ‘power 
being in themselves so harsh and odious, as that Wil- 
liam himself, commonly called the Conqueror, howso- 
ever he used and exercised the power of a conqueror 
to reward his Normans, yet he forbare to use that 
claim in the beginning,! but mixed it with a titulary: 
pretence, grounded upon the will and designation of 
Edward the Confessor. But the King, out of the 
greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die; 
and the inconveniences appearing unto him on all 
parts, and knowing there could not be any interreign 
or suspension of title, and preferring his affection to 
his own line and blood, and liking? that title best 
which made him independent, and being in his nature 
and constitution of mind not very apprehensive or 
forecasting of future events afar off, but an entertainer 
of fortune by the day, resolved to rest upon the title 
of Lancaster as the main, and to use the other two, 
that of marriage and that of battle, but as supporters, 
the one to appease secret discontents, and the other to 
beat down open murmur and dispute ; not forgetting 
that the same title of Lancaster had formerly main- 
tained a possession of three descents in the crown; 
and might have proved a perpetuity, had it not ended 


1 Verbo tamen abstinuerit, neque hoc jure se regnum tenere wunquam pro- 
Sessus sit, sed illud titulari quodam pretextu velaverit. 


2 In the translation it is put thus: Sive amori erga familiam suam reliqua 
posthabens, sive gc. 


ue oY,’ 
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_m the weakness and inability of the last prince. 
Whereupon the King presently that very day, being 
the two and twentieth of August, assumed the style 
of King in his own name, without mention of the 
of Lady Elizabeth at all, or any relation thereunto. In 
_ which course he ever after persisted: which did spin 
him a thread of many seditions and troubles. The 
King, full of these thoughts, before his departure from 
Leicester, despatched Sir Robert Willoughby to the 
castle of Sheriff-Hutton, in Yorkshire, where were kept 
in safe custody, by King Richard’s commandment, 
oh the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward,! 
and Edward Plantagenet, son and heir to George 
Duke of Clarence. This Edward was by the King’s 
warrant delivered from the constable of the castle to 
the hand of Sir Robert Willoughby; and by him 
with all safety and diligence conveyed to the Tower 
of ‘London, where he was shut up close prisoner. 
Which act of the King’s (being an act merely of 
| policy and power) proceeded not so much from any 
apprehension he had of Dr. Shaw’s tale at Paul’s 
Cross for the bastarding of Edward the Fourth’s 
issues, in which case this young gentleman was to 
- succeed,” (for that fable was ever exploded,) but upon 
a settled disposition to depress all eminent persons of 
| the line of York. Wherein still the King, out of 
strength of will or weakness of judgment, did use to 
shew a little more of the party than of the king. 
_. For the Lady Elizabeth, she received also a eee 
to repair with all convenient speed to London, and 
1 Whom he had agreed to marry: — Edvardi filia ad nuptias Henrico 
destinuta. 


2 Proximus fuisset regni heres: would have been next heir of the 
Crown. 
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there to remain with the Queen dowager her mother } 
which accordingly she soon after did, accompanied 
with many noblemen and ladies of honour. In the 
mean season the King set forwards by easy journeys 
to the City of London, receiving the acclamations and 
applauses of the people as he went, which indeed were 
true and unfeigned, as might well appear in the very 
demonstrations and fulness of the cry. For they 
thought generally that he was a Prince as ordained 
and sent down from heaven to unite and put to an 
end the long dissensions of the two houses; which 
although they had had, in the times of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and a part of Henry the 
Sixth on the one side, and the times of Edward the 
Fourth on the other, lucid intervals and happy pauses ; 
yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations and calamities. 
And as his victory gave him the knee, so his purpose 
of marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the 
heart ; so that both knee and heart did truly bow 
before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom Cait igno- 
rant of the affections and fears of the people), to aia 
perse the conceit and terror of a conquest, had given 
order that there should be nothing in his journey like 
unto a warlike march or manner; but rather like unto 
the progress of a King in full peace and assurance.! 

He entered the City upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday ;? which day 
of the week, first upon an observation, and after upon 


1 Sed potius itineris pacifici, quali reges animi causa provincias suas pera- 
qrantes uti solent. ‘‘ Progress”’ is used in its technical sense. 

2 So Speed, translating Bernard André. The Battle of Bosworth, how- 
ever, was really fought on a Monday. 
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memory and fancy, he accounted and chose. as a lay 
prosperous unto him. 

The mayor! and companies of the City received 
him at Shoreditch ; whence with great and honourable 


attendance, and troops of noblemen and persons of 


4 
4 


‘ 


quality, he entered the City ; himself not being on 
horseback, or in any open chair or throne, but in a 
close chariot;? as one that having been sometimes an 
enemy to the whole state, and a proscribed person, 
chose rather to keep state and strike a reverence into 
the people than to fawn upon them. 

He went first into St. Paul’s Church, where, not 
meaning that the people should forget too soon that 
he came in by battle, he made offertory of his stand- 
ards, and had orizons and Te Deum again sung; and 
went to his lodging prepared in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s palace, where he stayed for a time. 

During his abode there, he assembled his counsel ® 
and other principal persons, in presence of whom he 
did renew again his promise to marry with the Lady 


1 Mayor in original. 

2 Speed; who infers the fact from André’s expression latenter ingressus 
est. It appears however that the true reading is letanter. See ‘ Memorials 
of Henry VII.,’ Pref. p..xxvi. 

3 In the edition of 1622 this word is in this place spelt cownsell : in other 
places it is spelt cowncell ; which is almost always the spelling of the MS. 
According to modern usage it would of course be spelt here council. But 
the modern distinction between council and counsel, councillor and counsel- 
lor, was not observed in Bacon’s time; at least not marked in the spelling, 
Some wrote both words with an s; some both with ac; some either with 
either. But the rule by which the several forms of the word are appropri- 
ated to its several meanings, — counsel being used for advice, counsellor for 
a person who gives advice, council for a board of counsellors, cowncillor for 
au memher of such board, — this rule was not yet established; and as it 
sometimes happens that the point or effect of the sentence depends upon 


the ambiguity, and is lost by marking the distinction, I have thought it 


better to retain the same form in all cases: and I have chosen that form 
which represents in modern orthography the original word. 
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Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having at 
his coming out of Brittaine given artificially for serv- 
ing of na own turn some hopes, in case he obtained 
the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to the duchy 
of Brittaine, whom Charles the Eighth of France soon 
after married, it bred some doubt and _ suspicion 
amongst divers that he was not sincere, or at least 
not fixed, in going on with the match of England sa 
much desired: which conceit also, though it were but 
talk and discourse, did much afflict the poor Lady 
Elizabeth herself. But howsoever he both truly in- 
tended it, and desired also it should be so believed 
(the better to extinguish envy and contradiction to- 
his other purposes), yet was he resolved in himself 
not to proceed to the consummation thereof, till his 
coronation and a Parliament were past. The one, 
lest a joint coronation of himself and his Queen might 
give any countenance of participation of title; the 
other, lest in the entailing of the crown to himself, 
which he hoped to obtain by Parliament, the votes 
of the Parliament might any ways reflect upon her. 

About this time in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city and 
other parts of the kingdom a disease then new;! 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
ralled the sweating-sickness. This disease had a swift 
course, both in the sick body and in the time and 
period of the lasting thereof* For they that were 
taken with it, upon four-and-twenty hours, escaping 
were thought almost assured. And as to the time of 
the malice and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it 

1 Morbus quidam epidemicus, tunc temporis novus; cui ex natura et symps 


fomatibus ejus, fc. 
2 Tam in morbi ipsius crist, quam m tempore duratronis ipsius. 
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é began about the one and twentieth of September, and 
cleared up before the end of October; insomuch as 
it was no hinderance to the King’s coronation, which 
was the last of October; nor (which was more) to 
the holding of the Parliament, which began but seven 
days after. It was a pestilent fever, but as it seemeth 
not seated in the veins or humours; for that there 
followed no carbuncle, no purple or livid spots,! or 
_ the like, the mass of the body being not tainted ; only 
a malion vapour flew to the heart, and seized the vital 
_ Spirits ; which stirred nature to strive to send it forth 
_ by an extreme sweat. And it appeared by experience 
_ that this disease was rather a surprise of nature, than 
obstinate to remedies, if it were in time looked unto. 
_ For if the patient were kept in an equal temper, both 
gp for clothes, fire, and drink moderately warm, with 
_ temperate cordials, whereby nature’s work were neither — 
irritated by heat nor turned back by cold, he com- 
monly recovered. But infinite persons died suddenly 
of it, before the manner of the cure and attendance 
was known. It was conceived not to be an epidemic 
disease,? but to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
stitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions of 
_ seasons ;® and the speedy cessation declared as much. 


+ 
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1 The Latin translation adds non pustule. 

2 The word epidemic is mentioned by Sir T. Meautys as one of the ver- 
bal corrections made by the King in the original MS. This part of the 
MS. is unluckily lost; we cannot therefore ascertain whether this be the 
place where that word was introduced, or what the word was for which it 
was substituted. Bacon’s meaning however-is fully explained in the 
Latin translation, in which it has already been described as an epidemic 
disease. Opinio erat morbum istum neutiquam ex epidemicis illis qui simul 
“contagiosi sunt et de corpore in corpus fluunt fuisse : sed a malignitate quadam 

* in ipso aere, gc. Using the words in their modern sense, we should say 
that it was thought not to be a contagious but an epidemic disease. 

8 The translation adds “and frequent and unhealthy changes of 


weather.” 
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On Simon and Jude’s Even the King dined with 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cardinal: and from Lambeth went by land over the 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve knights-bannerets. But for creations, he dis- 
pensed them with a sparing hand.. For notwithstanding 
a field so lately fought and a coronation so near at hand 
he only created three: Jasper Earl of Pembroke (the 
King’s uncle) was created Duke of Bedford; Thomas _ 
the Lord Stanley (the King’s father-in-law) Earl of 
Derby ; and Edward Courtney Earl of Devon; though 
the king had then nevertheless a purpose in himself to 
make more in time of Parliament; bearing a wise 
and decent respect to distribute his creations, some to 
honour his coronation, and some his Parliament. 

The coronation. followed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth day of October in the year of our Lord 1485. 
At which time Innocent the Eighth was Pope of 
Rome; Frederick the Third Emperor of Almain; 
and Maximilian his son newly chosen King of the 
Romans ; Charles the Eighth King of France; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella Kings of Spain ; and James the 
Third King of Scotland: with all of which kings and 
states the King was at that time in good peace and 
amity.!. At which day also (as if the crown upon his 
head had put perils into his thoughts) he did institute 
for the better security of his person a band of fifty 
archers under a captain to attend him, by the name 


1 There seems to have been a doubt at first how he stood with regard 
to Scotland; for on the 25th of September, 1485, commissions were issued 
to the Sheriffs of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, and Nottingham, “to hold in array the men of those counties in - 
readiness for an anticipated invasion of the Scots,’’ &c. See Calendar of 
Patent Rells,1 Hen. VI. Rolls Chapel. 
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of Yeomen-of-his-Guard: and yet that it might be 


thought to be rather a matter of dignity, after the 
imitation of that he had known abroad, than any mat- 
ter of diffidence appropriate to his own case, he made 


it to be understood for an ordinance not temporary, 


ype at 


but to hold in succession for ever after. 
The seventh of November the King held his Par- 


liament.‘at Westminster, which he had summoned 


immediately after his coming to London. His ends 
in calling a Parliament (and that so speedily) were 
chiefly three. First, to proéure the crown to be 
entailed upon himself. Next to have the attainders 
of all his party (which were in no small number) 
reversed, and all acts of hostility by them done in his 
quarrel remitted and discharged; and on the other 
side, to attaint! by Parliament the heads and _ princi- 
pals of his enemies. The third, to calm and quiet the 
fears of the rest of that party by a general pardon ;? 
not being ignorant in how great danger a King stands 
from his subjects, when most of his subjects are con- 
scious in themselves that they stand in his danger. 


1 In the original it is spelt “attaine;’’ probably a misprint. 

2 This is explained in the translation to mean such a general pardon as 
was usual after a Parliament. Ut inferioris conditionis homines qui Ri- 
chardo adheserant (ne forte novis motibus matertam preberet) remissionem 
generalem, qualis in fine comitiorum a rege emanare solet, consequerentur. 
The nature of this general pardon is further explained in the Index vocab- 
ulorum appended to the translation. It is defined, indulgentia Regis, qua et 
crimina omnia (exceptis que in instrumento remissionis speciatim recensentur) 
et mulcte, aliceque solutiones Regi debite, abolentur. And it is added that it 
may proceed either from the King alone or from the King and Parliament. 
Ilia quandoque a Rege solo emanat, quandoque a Rege addita auctoritate Par- 
liamenti. It seems that Henry’s first intention was to take the latter 
method; but that he changed his mind. See p. 62. 

3 In the MS. the sentence stood originally thus,—“ that they stand in 
danger from him.” The alteration (which I think is no improvement) is 
not in the transcriber’s hand nor in Bacon’s; but apparently in the same 


3* 
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Unto these three special motives of a Parliament was 
added, that he as a prudent and moderate prince made 
this judgment, that it was fit for him to haste to let 
his people see that he meant to govern by law, how- 
soever he came in by the sword; and fit also to re- 
claim them to know him for their King, whom they 
had so lately talked of as an enemy or banished man. 
For that which concerned the entailing of the crown 
(more than that he was true to his own will, that he 
would not endure any mention of the Lady Elizabeth, 
no not in the nature of special entail'), he carried it 
otherwise with great wisdom and measure. For he 
did not press to have the act penned by way of decla- — 
ration or recognition of right; as on the other side 
he avoided to have it by new law or ordinance ; but 
chose rather a kind of middle way, by way of estab- 
lishment, and that under covert and indifferent words ;? 
that the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and 
abide in the King, ete.: which words might equally 
be applied, That the crown should continue to him ;8 
but whether as having former right to it (which was 
doubtful), or having it then in fact and possession 
(which no man denied), was left fair to interpretation 


in which the direction with regard to the omitted passage on page 60 
is written. I suppose it was one of the verbal corrections dictated by the 
King. 

From this place to the foot of page 67, I have corrected the text from 
the MS. The leaves which preceded are lost. 

1 Imo nec quod minimum erat permittens, ut liberi ex ed suscepti primi ante 
omnes succederent. 

2 Verbis tectis et utrinque nutantibus. 

® The meaning is more accurately expressed in the Latin translation: 
Que verba in utrumque sensum trahi poterant ; illud commune habentia, ut 
scilicet corona in eo stabiliretur ; sed utrum, gc. The words might be taken 
¢wo ways; but either way they must be taken as establishing the crown 
apon him. 
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either way. And again for the limitation of the en- 


_ tail, he did not press it to go farther than to himself 
and to the heirs of his body, not speaking of his right 
heirs; but leaving that to the law to decide; so as 


1 


the entail might seem rather a personal favour to him 


and his children, than a total disinherison to the house 
of York. And in this form was the law drawn and 


_ passed. Which statute he procured to be confirmed 


by the Pope’s Bull the year following, with mention 
nevertheless (by way of recital) of his other titles 
_ both of descent and conquest. So as now the wreath 
_ of three was made a wreath of five. For to the three 


ae 


first titles, of the two houses or lines and conquest, 
were added two more; the authorities Parliamentary 


and Papal. 


The King likewise in the reversal of the attainders 


B of his partakers, and discharging them of all offences 


incident to his service and succour, had his will; and 
acts did pass accordingly. In the passage whereof, ex- 
ception was taken to divers persons in the House of 
Commons, for that they were attainted, and thereby 
not legal, nor habilitate to serve in Parliament, being 
disabled in the highest degree ;? and that it should be 
a great incongruity to have them to make laws who 
themselves were not inlawed. The truth was, that 
divers of those which had in the time of King Richard 
been strongest and most declared for the King’s party, 


1 Omissa heredum generalium mentione, sed illud legis decision, qualis ex 
verbis antedictis elicit poterat, subjiciebat. 

2 This is rather fuller and clearer in the Latin. Cum vero Statutum illud 
essel sub incude, intervenit questio juris satis subtilis. Dubitatum est enim, 
utrum suffragia complurium in inferiori consessu tunc evistentium valida essent 
et legitima, co quod proditionis tempore Richardi damnati fuissent ; unde inca- 
paces et inhabiles redditi essent in summo gradu. 
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were returned Knights and Burgesses of the Parlia- 
ment ; whether by care or recommendation from the 
state, or the voluntary inclination of the people ; many 
of which had been by Richard the Third attainted hy 
outlawries, or otherwise. The King was somewhat — 
troubled with this. For though it had a grave and 
specious show, yet it reflected upon his party. But _ 
wisely not shewing himself at all moved therewith, he 
would not understand it but as a case in law, and- 
wished the judges to be advised thereupon, who for 
that purpose were forthwith assembled in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber ! (which is the counsel-chamber of 
the judges), and upon deliberation they gave a grave 
and safe opinion and advice, mixed with law and con- 
venience ;2 which was, that the knights and burgesses 
attainted by the course of law should forbear to come 
into the house till a law were passed for the reversal of 
their attainders. [But the judges left it there, and 
made no mention whether after such reversal there 
should need any new election or no, nor whether this 
sequestering of them from the house were generally 
upon their. disability, or upon an incompetency that 
they should be judges and parties in their own cause. 
The point in law was, whether any disability in their 
natural capacity could trench to their politic capacity, 
they being but procurators of the commonwealth and 
representatives and fiduciaries of counties and bor- 
oughs ; considering their principals stood upright. and 


1 The index vocabulorum explains, for the benefit of foreigners, that the 
exchequer chainber was locus in quo judices majores conveniunt ; cum aut a 
rege consuluntur ; aut propter vota equalia in curiis minoribus, omnes delibe- 
rant et suffragin reddunt ; aut minorum curiarum judicia retractant. 

2 Ea legum norma et equitute naturali temperatam. 
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clear, and therefore were not to receive prejudice from 
their personal _attainders.'] 

It was at that time incidentally moved amongst the 
judges in their consultation, what should be done for 
the King himself who likewise was attainted: but it 
was with unanimous consent resolved, that the crown 
takes away all defects and stops in blood: and that 
from the time the King did assume the crown, the 
fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruption 
of blood discharged.2. But nevertheless, for honour’s 
sake, it was ordained by Parliament, that all records 
wherein there was any memory or mention of the 
King’s attainder should be defaced, cancelled, and 
taken off the file. 


But on the part of the King’s enemies there were by 


_ parliament attainted,? the late Duke of Gloucester, 


1 The passage within brackets is taken from the MS.; where it is 
crossed out; and against the last sentence is written in the margin, in a 
hand which I do not know (not Bacon’s, as it is supposed to be by Sir 
Frederic Madden, Archzeol. 27, 155), “ This to be altered, as his Mate told 
Mr. Mewtus.’’ 

Mr. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon, 7th Jan. 1621-2, says, “ Mr. Murray 
tells me that the King hath given your book to my Lord .Brooke, and en- 
joined him to read it, commending it much to him, and then my Lord 
Brooke is to return it to your Lp., and so it may go to the press when your 
Lp. please, with such amendments as the King hath made, which I have 
seen, and are very few, and these rather words, as epidemic, and mild in- 
stead of debonnaire, &c. Only that, of persons attainted enabled to serve 
in Parliament by a bare reversa! of their attainders without issuing any 
new writs, the King by all means will have left out.” This is what Lord 
Campbell alludes to where he says that James made Bacon “‘expunge a 
legal axiom, ‘that on the reversal of an attainder the party attainted is 
restored to all his rights.’ ” — Lives, iii. 122. 4th ed. 

2 The translation adds wt Regi opera Parliamentaria non fuisset opus 

8 It is remarkable that in the act of attainder the 21st of August (the 
day before the battle of Bosworth) is spoken of as being in the first year 
of Henry’s reign; and that, a few lines further on, the 22nd of August is 
called “the said 22nd day of the said month then following.” The expres- 
sions are plainly irreconcilable; but I suppose it is only a clerical error or 
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calling himself Richard the Third, the Duke of Nor 
folk, the Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovell, the Lord 
Ferrers, the Lord Zouch, Richard Ratcliffe, William 
Catesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders nevertheless there were con- 
tained many just and temperate clauses, savings, and 
provisoes ; well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdom, 
stay, and moderation of the King’s spirit of govern- 
ment. And for the pardon of the rest that had stood 
against the King, the King upon a second advice 
thought it not fit it should pass by Parliament,’ the 
better (being matter of grace), to impropriate the 
thanks to himself: using only the opportunity of a 
Parliament time, the better to disperse it into the veins 
of the kingdom. Therefore during the Parliament he 
published his royal proclamation, offering pardon and 
grace of restitution to all such as had taken arms or 
been participant of any attempts against him, so as 
they submitted themselves to his mercy by a day, and 
took the oath of allegiance and fidelity to him, where- 
upon many came out of sanctuary, and many more 


a misprint, and that “the said 22nd day of the said month” should have 
been “the 22nd day of the said month,” &c. 

The author of the Pictorial History of England (book vi. cap. i.) thinks 
that the date of Henry's accession was thus antedated by a day, because 
if he was not king on the 21st, acts done on the 21st could not have been 
treason against him. The truth is, it mattered little by what fiction the 
law chese to bring within its forms a case in itself so utterly irreconcilable 
with law as a successful rebellion against the de facto king. To suppose 
that Henry had assumed the crown from the day when he was prepared to 
contest it in the field, was perhaps that form of fiction which came nearest 
te the truth. 

For a fuller account of the discrepant evidence as to the commencement 
of Henry's regnal year, see Sir Harris Nicolas's Chronology of History, pp. 
§28-333. 

1A Parliamentaria auctoritate promanaret. See note 2. p. 57. 
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ame out of fear, no less guilty than those that had 


taken sanctuary. 


As for money or treasure, the King thought it not 
seasonable or fit to demand any of his subjects at this 


Parliament ; both because he: had received satisfaction 


from them in matters of so great importance, and be- 
cause he could not remunerate them with any general 
pardon (being prevented therein by the coronation par- 
don passed immediately before) ; but chiefly, for thet 
it was in every man’s eye what great forfeitures and 
confiscations he had at that present to help himself; 
whereby those casualties of the crown might in reason 
spare the purses of the subject ; specially in a time 
when he was in peace with all his neighbours. Some 


_ few laws passed at that Parliament, almost for form 


sake: amongst which there was one, to reduce aliens 
being made denizens to pay strangers’ customs ; and 
another, to draw to himself the seizures and compo- 
sitions of Italians’ goods, for not employment ;! being 
points of profit to his coffers, whereof from the very 
beginning he was not forgetful; and had been more 
happy at the latter end, if his early providence, which 
kept him from all necessity of exacting upon his 
people, could likewise have attempered his nature 


1%. e. for not being employed upon the purchase of native goods; that 
being the condition upon which the importation was allowed. 

The Latin translation, being addressed to foreigners, gives a fuller and 
Yore exact description of many of these laws than was then necessary for 


English readers. English readers want the explanation now as much as 


foreigners; and therefore I shall in most cases give the Latin words by 
way of commentary. 

Una fuit, ut eaxteri licet civitate donati nihilominus vectigalia qualia impom 
solent meris eateris solverent: altera, ut mulcte mercatorum Italorum propter 
pecunias que proveniebant ex mercibus suis venundatis in nativas regni mer'ces 
non impensas, fisco regio applicarentur. 
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therein. He added during parliament to his former 
creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility 
of a few others. The Lord Chandos of Brittame was 
made Earl of Bath; Sir Giles Dawbigny was made 
Lord Dawbigny ; ant Sir Robert Willoughby Lord 
Brooke. 

The King did also with great nobleness and — 
(which virtues at that time iad their turns in his nae 
ture) restore Edward Stafford eldest son to Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of King 
Richard, not only to his dignities, but to his fortunes 
and possessions, which were great; to which he was 
moved also by a kind of gratitude, for that the Duke 
was the man that moved the first stone against the 
tyranny of King Richard, and indeed made the King 
a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. ‘Thus the 
Parliament ‘brake up. 

The Parliament being dissolved, the King sent forthe 
- with money to podedinr the Marquis Dorset and Sir 
John Bourchier, whom he had left as his pledges at 
Paris for money which he had borrowed when he 
made his expedition for England; and thereupon he 
took a fit occasion to send the Lord Treasurer and Mr. 
Bray (whom he used as counsellor) to the Lord Mayor 
of London, requiring of the City a prest of six thousand 
marks. But after many parleys he could cbtain but 
two thousand pounds ; which nevertheless the King 
took in good part, as men use to do that practise to 
borrow money when they have no need. 

About this time the King called unto lds Privy 
Counsel John Morton and Richard Foxe, the one 
Bishop of Ely, the other Bishop of Exeter ; vigilant 
men and secret, and such as kept watch with him al: 
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‘most upon all men else. They had been both versed 
in his affairs before he came to the crown, and were 
_partakers of his adverse fortune. This Morton soon 
after, upon the death of Bourchier, he made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. And for Foxe, he made him 
Lord Keeper of his Privy Seal ; and ‘afterwards ad- 
vanced him by degrees, from Exeter to Bath and 
Wells, thence to Durham, and last to Winchester. 
| For although the King loved to employ and advance 
_ bishops, because having rich bishoprics they carried 
_ their reward upon themselves ; yet he did use to raise 
; them by steps ; that he might not lose the profit of 
; the first fruits,' which by that course of gradation was 
_ multiplied. 
At last upon the eighteenth of January was solem- 
_nised the so long expected and so much desired marriage 
between the King and the Lady Elizabeth ; which day 
_of marriage was celebrated with greater triumph and 
demonstrations (especially on the people’s part) of joy 
and gladness, than the days either of his entry or coro- 
nation ; which the King rather noted than liked. And 
it is true that all his life-time, while the Lady Elizabeth 
lived with him (for she died before him), he shewed 
_ himself no very indulgent husband? towards her though 


14. e. the portion of the profit which he contrived to secure for himself. 
The first-fruits at that time went to the Pope, as is noticed in the Latin 
translation, which adds, “ Licet enim tune temporis reditus ille ex primiitiis 
reditibus regiis non fuisset annexus, sed tributo papali cesserat ; uttamen ipse 
ita cum collectoribus Pape se gerere solebat, ut haud parvum inde comnuxlum 
sibi redundaret.”’ 

2 So again farther on: “ Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 
nor searce indulgent; but companiable and respective, and without jeal- 
ousy.”’ 
1am not aware that any evidence is now extant from which it could be 
inferred that Henry was wanting in indulgence to his wife; but these 
words are evidently chosen with care and delicacy, and we need not 
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she was beautiful gentle and fruitful. But his aversion 
toward the house of York was so predominant in him, 


doubt that Bacon had good grounds for what he said. These passages 
are, I believe, the sole foundation of the statements made by later histo- 
rians on this point; a few of which (to show how little the copy can bé 
trusted for preserving the characteristic features of the original) it may be 
worth while to quote, according to the order of their date. The succes= 
sive pictures are not however copies from each other, but all meant ‘o be 
copies direct from Bacon. 

1 Rapin (A. p.. 1707-25). “ Henry did not like to see the people’s ‘oy 
for this marriage. He perceived Elizabeth had a greater share in it than 
himself, and consequently he was thought really king only in right of his 
queen. This consideration inspired him with such a coldness for her, that 
he never ceased giving her marks of tt so long as she lived. He deferred het 
coronation two whole years, and doubtless would have done so for ever, if 
he had not thought it prejudicial to him to persist in refusing her that: 
honour. Nay perhaps he would have dealt with her as Edward the Confessor 
had formerly done by his queen, daughter of Earl Goodwin, had not the desire 
of children caused him to overcome his aversion.” 

2. Hume (1759). ‘ Henry remarked with much displeasure the gen- 
eral favour which was borne the house of York. The suspicions which 
arose from it yot only disturbed his tranquillity during his whole reign, 
but bred disgust towards his spouse herself, and poisoned all his domestic enjoy- 
menis. Though virtuous, amiable, aid obsequious to the last degree, she 
never met with a proper réturn of affection, or even of complaisance, from 
her husband; and the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, 
prevailed over all the sentiments of conjugal tenderness.” 

8. Henry (1790). ‘Henry did not relish these rejoicings; on the con- 
trary they gave great disgust to his jealous and sullen spirit; as they con- 
vinced him that the house of York was still the favourite of the people, 
and that his young and beautiful consort possessed a greater share of their 
affections than himself. This, it is sa.u, deprived her of the affections of 
her husband, who treated her unkindly during her life.” 

4. Thomas Heywood (Preface to the Song of the Lady Bessy, p. 15.), 
(1829). “It was a match of policy; and the gentle and unoffending queen, 
after a life rendered miserable by the dislike in which the king held her in 
common with the whole of the house of York, and having given birth to 
three sons and four daughters, died in the Tower, A. D, 1503, in the 8ith 
year of her age,” &c. 

“T have not met” (says Dr. Lingard, after quoting a passage of opposite 
tendency) “ with any good proof of Henry’s dislike of Elizabeth, so often 
mentioned by later writers. In the MS. of André and the journals of the 
Herald they appear as if they entertained a real affection for each othér.” 
(Vol. v. p. 828.) 

If Bacon be, as I suppose he is the sole authority upon which these 
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as it found place not only in his wars and counsels, but 
in his chamber and bed. 

Towards the middle of the spring,! the King, full of 
confidence and assurance, as a prince that had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his Parlia- 
ment in all that he desired, and had the ring of accla- 
mations fresh in his ears, thought the rest of his reigr 
should be but play, and the enjoying of a kingdom. 
Yet as a wise and watchful King, he would not neglect 
anything for his safety, thinking nevertheless to per- 
form all things now rather as an exercise than as a 
labour. So he being truly informed that the northern 
parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, 
but particularly had been devoted to King Richard the 
Third, thought it would be a summer well spent to 
visit those parts, and by his presence and application 


of himself? to reclaim and rectify those humours. But 


the King, in his account of peace and calms, did much 


over-cast his fortunes; which proved for many years 


together full of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For 
he was no sooner come to Lincoln, where he kept his 
Easter, but he received news that the Lord Lovell, 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had 
formerly taken sanctuary at® Colchester, were de- 
parted out of sanctuary, but to what place no man 
eould tell. Which advertisement the King despised, 


later writers speak, proof was not to be expected. Bacon does nut say 
that Henry was either neglectful or unkind, but only that he was not very 
indulgent. 

1Jn the Latin, jam autem. Taster-day fell that year on the 26th of 
March; and by that time the king had advanced in his northern progress 


ps far as Lincoln. 


2 Presentiaque sua, et majestate simul ac comitate. 
8 Several pages of the MS. that followed here are lost. 
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and continued his journey to York. At York? there 
“eame fresh and more certain advertisement that the 
Lord Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Staffords were in arms in Worcestershire, 
and had made their approaches to the city of Worces- _ 
ter to assail it. The King, as a prince of great and 
profound judgment, was not much moved with it; for 
that he thought it was but a rag or remnant of Bos- — 
worth Field, and had nothing in it of the main party 
of the house of York. But he was more doubtful of 
the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the 
resistance itself;? for that he was in a core of people 
whose affections he suspected. But the action endur- 
ing no delay, he did speedily levy and send against the 
Lord Lovell to the number of three thousand men, ill 
armed but well assured (being taken some few out of 
his own train, and the rest out of the tenants and fol- 
lowers of such as were safe to be trusted), under the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford. And as his manner 
was to send his pardons rather before the sword than 
after, he gave commission to the Duke to proclaim 
pardon to all that would come in: which the Duke, 
upon his approach to the Lord Lovell’s camp, did per- 
form. And it fell out as the King expected ; the her- 
alds were the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovell, 
upon proclamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir 

1So Polydore Vergil. According to the journal of a herald who ac- 
companied the progress (printed in Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv., from 
Cott. MSS. Jul. B. xii.), which is better authority, news reached the king 


at Pontefract that Lord Lovel had passed him on the road, and was pre- 
paring to surprise him at York. 


27. e. than that the rebels might easily be resisted. “ Magis autem soli- 


citum eum habuit comarum delectus quibus resisteret rebellibus quam ipsorum 
rebeclium debellatio.”” 


Thomas Broughton, after sailed over into Flanders te 
the Lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken of their 
captain, did presently submit themselves to the Duke. 
The Staffords likewise, and their forces, hearing what 
had happened to the Lord Lovell Gn whose succesa 
their chief trust was), despaired and dispersed; the 
two brothers taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village 
near Abingdon ; which place, upon view of their privi- 
lege in the King’s bench, being judged no sufficient 
_ sanctuary for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Ty- 
burn; and Thomas, as being led by his elder brother, 
was pardoned. So this rebellion proved but a blast, 
and the King having by this journey purged a little 
{ the dregs and leaven ina the northern people, that were 
_ before in no good affection towards him, returned to 
~ London. 
__ In September following, the Queen was delivered of 
_ her first son, whom the King (in honour of the British 
race, of which himself was) named Arthur, according 
to the name of that ancient worthy King of the Brit- 
ons; in whose acts there is truth enough to make him 
famous, besides that which is fabulous. The child 
was strong and able, though he was born in the eighth 
month, which the sistas do prejudge.? 
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There followed this year, being the second of the 
King’s reign, a strange accident of state,? whereof the’ 
relations which we have are so naked, as they leave it 
scarce credible; not for the nature of it, (for it hath 


1 In cujus rebus gestis asserendis satis invenitur in historia vera et monu- 
mentis antiquis, quod illum, demptis fabulis, magna gloria regnasse testetur. 
2 De quo medici et astrologi male ominantur. 
8 Mirum quoddam facinus et audacia plenum, quodque statum regis et regni 
vehementer perturbavit. 
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fallen out oft,) but for the manner and circumstance 
of it, especially in the beginnings. Therefore we shall 
make our judgment upon the things themselves, as 
they give light one to another, and (as we can) dig 
truth out of the mine. The King was green in his 
estate; and contrary to his own opinion and desert 
both, was not without much hatred throughout the 
realm. The root of all was the discountenancing of 
the house of York, which the general body of the 
realm still affected. This did alienate the hearts of 
the subjects from him daily more and more, especially 
when they saw that after his marriage, and after a son 
born, the King did nevertheless not so much as pro= 
ceed to the coronation of the Queen,! not vouchsafing 
her the honour of a matrimonial crown; for the coro- 
nation of her was not till almost two years after, when 
danger had taught him what to do. But much more, 
when it was spread: abroad (whether by error or the 
cunning of malcontents) that the King had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet closely in the 
Tower: whose case was so nearly paralleled with that 
of Edward the Fourth’s children, in respect of the 
blood, like age, and the very place of the Tower, as it 
did refresh and reflect upon the King a most odious” 
resemblance, as if he would be another King Richard. 
And all this time it was still whispered everywhere, 
‘that at least one of the children of Edward the Fourth 
was living. Which bruit was cunningly fomented by 
such as desired innovation. Neither was the King’s’ 
nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these mists 5 
but contrariwise he had a fashion rather to create 


1 Nihilominus coronationem regine swe (que conjunctim cum coronatione 
propria ab omnibus primo erat spectata) adhuc distulisse. 
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doubts than assurance. Thus was fuel prepared for 
the spark: the spark, that afterwards kindled such a 
fire and combustion, was at the first contemptible. 

_ There was a subtile priest called Richard Simon, 
that lived in Oxford, and had to his pupil a baker’s 
son! named Lambert Simnell, of the age of some fif 
teen years; a comely youth, and well favoured, not 
without some extraordinary dignity and grace of as- 
pect. It came into this priest’s fancy (hearing what 
-men talked, and in hope to raise himself to some ‘great 
bishoprick) to cause this lad to counterfeit and per- 
sonate the second son of Edward the Fourth, supposed 
to be murdered ; and afterward (for he changed his 
intention in the manage) the Lord Edward Planta- 
genet, then prisoner in the Tower; and accordingly 
to frame him and instruct him in the part he was to 
play. This is that which (as was touched before) 
-seemeth scarcely credible; not that a false person 
should be assumed to gain a kingdom, for it hath 
_ been seen in ancient and late times; nor that it should 
come into the mind of such an abject fellow to enter- 
prise so great a matter; for high conceits do sometimes 
come streaming into the imaginations of base persons ; 
especially when they are drunk with news and talk of 
the people. But here is that which hath no appear- 
ance ;? that this priest, being utterly unacquainted 


1 Speed, on the authority it seems of Bernard André, says son of a 
baker or shoemaker. Archbishop Sancroft, on the authority of the 
_ priest’s declaration before the convocation of clergy, Feb. 17, 1486 (Keg. 
Morton. f. 34.), says that he was the son of an organ-maker in Oxford, and 

that the priest’s name was William Simonds. See note on this passage in 
Blackbourne’s ed. of Bacon’s works, vol. iii. p. 407., said to be from San- 
 eroft’s MS. In the act of attainder of the Earl of Lincoln (Rolls of Parl, 
| vol. vi. p. 897.) he is styled ‘one Lambert Symnell, a child of x yere of 
age, sonne to Thomas Symnell, late of Oxford, joynoure.” 
_—- 2 Quod minime videtur vrobabile. 
: 
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with the true person according to whose pattern he 
should shape his counterfeit, should think it possible 
for him to instruct his player, either in gesture and 
fashions, or in recounting past matters of his life and 
education, or in fit answers to questions, or the like, ~ 
any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom 
he was to represent. For this lad was not to person- 
ate one that had been long before taken out of his 
cradle, or conveyed away in his infancy, known to 
few; but a youth that till the age almost of ten years 
had been brought up in a court where infinite eyes 
had been upon him. For King Edward, touched with — 
remorse of his brother the Duke of Clarence’s death, 
would not indeed restore his son (of whom we speak) 
to be Duke of Clarence, but yet created him Earl of 
Warwick, reviving his honour on the mother’s side, 
and used him honourably during his time, though 
Richard the Third afterwards confined him. So that 
it cannot be, but that some great person, that knew 
particularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a 
hand in the business, from whom the priest might take 
his aim. That which is most probable, out of the pre- 
cedent and subsequent acts, is, that it was the Queen 
Dowager from whom this action had the principal 
source and motion. For certain it is, she was a busy 
negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing-chamber 
had the fortunate conspiracy for the King against King 
Richard the Third been hatched ; which the King 
knew, and remembered perhaps but too well; and was 
at this time extremely discontent with the King, think- 
ing her daughter (as the King handled the matter) not 
advanced but depressed: and none could hold the book 
so well to prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she 
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eould. Nevertheless it was not her meaning, nor no 
more was it the meaning of any of the better and sager 
sort that favoured this enterprise and knew the secret, 
that this disguised idol should possess the crown; but 
“at his peril to make way to the overthrow of the King ; 
and that done, they had their several hopes and ways. 
That which doth chiefly fortify this conjecture is, that 
as soon as the matter brake forth in any strength, it 
was one of the King’s first acts to cloister the Queen 
Dowager in the nunnery of Bermondsey, and to take 
away all her lands and estate;! and this by a close 
counsel, without any legal ptobcodine, upon far-fetched 


1 This is distinctly stated by Polydore Vergil, Hall, and Speed. Dr. 
Lingard disputes the fact, referring to the collection of unpublished Acts 
by Rymer; Hen. VII. Nos. 29, 89. Her dower (he says), of which she had 
been deprived by Richard III., had not been restored by Henry’s parlia- 
ment: instead of it the king granted her a compensation. Which is true. 
From the calendar of the Patent Rolls now deposited in the Rolls Chapel, 
it appears (p. 160.) that on the 4th of March 1485-6 various lordships and 
manors were granted to her for life in part recompence of her dowry, and 
that on the following day other lordships and manors, of which the enu- 
Meration occupies forty-six lines, together with certain “ yearly pay- 
ments,” amounting altogether to 655/. 7s. 64d., were in like manner 
granted to her for life in recompence of the residue of her dowry. 

Dr. Lingard does not indeed allege uny grounds for thinking that this 
compensation was not now withdrawn; which would justify Polydore’s 
‘statement in substance. But he does allege good reasons for thinking that 
Polydore’s account of the severity exercised towards the Queen Dowager 
for the rest of her days is exaggerated; the principal evidence to the con- 
trary being the project of a marriage between her and James III. of Scot- 
and, which was certainly entertained in the following year. See Rymer, 
“xii. 829. It is also certain that on the 19th of February 1490, an annuity 
of 4002. was granted to her (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 Hen. VII. p. 38.). But this 
uty have been in consideration of the withdrawal of the former grant, — 
it was withdrawn. 
_ Bacon does not seem to have had any original information on this mat- 
ter. He merely repeats the original story as he found it; and we can only 
‘infer from his adoption of it that he had seen no reason for doubting its 
accuracy. It is certainly not true that the Queen Dowager was entirely 
aerluded from court for the remainder of her life; for she was with her 
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pretences, — that she had delivered her two daughters 
out of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to promise. 
Which proceeding being even at that time taxed for 
rigorous and undue, both in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there was some greater matter against 
her, which the King upon reason of policy and to 
avoid envy would not publish. It is likewise no small 
argument that, there was some secret in it and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest Simon 
himself after he was taken was never brought to *ex- 
ecution ; no not so much as to public trial (as many 
clergymen were upon less treasons) ; but was only 
shut up close in a dungeon. Add to this that after 
the Earl of Lincoln (a principal person of the house 
of York) was slain in Stoke-field, the King opened 
himself to some of his counsel, that he was sorry for 
the Earl’s death, because by him (he said) he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. 

But to return to the narration itself: Simon did first 
instruct ‘his scholar for the part of Richard Duke of 
York, second son to King Edward the Fourth; and 
this was at such time as it was voiced that the King 
purposed to put to death Edward Plantagenet prisoner 
in the Tower, whereat there was great murmur. But 
hearing soon after a general bruit that Plantagenet had 
escaped out of the Tower,! and thereby finding hin 
daughter in November 1489 (Lel. iv. p. 249). It probably is true that she 
was not much at court, but lived in retirement; for which there may have 
been many reasons. She was growing old; the King’s mother was gener- 
ally with the Queen; and it often happens that the mother and the mother- 
in-law can live more comfortably at a little distance from each other. The 


King may have been obliged to choose which of the two he would have in 
his house, — his own mother or his wife’s. 


' Polydore says, i carcere interiisse. In this Bacon seems to have 
followed Hall, who says the rumour was that he had broken out uf prison. 
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so much beloved amongst the people, and such rejoic- 
ing at his escape, the cunning priest changed his copy, 
and chose now Plantagenet to be the subject his pupil 
should personate, because he was more in the present 
speech and votes of the people; and it pieced better, 
and followed more close and handsomely upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet’s escape. But yet doubting that 
there would be too near looking and too much perspec- 
tive into his disguise,! if he should shew it here in 
England; he thought good (after the manner of scenes 
in stage-plays and masks) to shew it afar off; and 
therefore sailed with his scholar into. Ireland, where 
the affection to the house of York was most in height, 
The King had been a little improvident in the matters 
of Ireland, and had not removed officers and counsel- 
lors, and put in their places, or at least intermingled, 
persons of whom he stood assured; as he should have 
done, since he knew the strong bent of that country 
towards the house of York, and that it was a ticklish 
and unsettled state, more easy to receive distempers 
and mutations than England was. But trusting to the 
reputation of his victories and successes in England, 
he thought he should have time enough to extend his 
eares afterwards to that second kingdom. 

Wherefore through this neglect, upon the coming of 
‘Simon with his pretended Plantagenet into Ireland, all 
things were prepared for revolt and sedition, almost as 
if they had been set and plotted beforehand. Simon’s 
first address was to the Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerard, 
Earl of Kildare and Deputy of Ireland; before whose 
eyes he did cast such a mist (by his own insinuation, 


- 1 Minus sibi tutum futurum, et hominum curiositali et inquisitiont magis 
wnvciun. 
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and by the carriage of his youth, that expressed a 
natural princely behaviour) as, joined perhaps with 
some inward vapours of ambition and affection in the 
Earl’s own mind, left him fully possessed that it was 
the true Plantagenet. The Earl presently communi- 
cated the matter with some of the nobles and others 
there, at the first secretly. But finding them of like 
affection to himself, he suffered it of purpose to vent 
and pass abroad; because they thought it not safe to 
resolve, till they had a taste of the people’s inclination. 
But if the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantasm’ 
with incredible affection ; partly out of their great 
devotion to the house of York, partly out of a proud, 
humour in the nation to give a King to the realm of 
England. Neither did the party in this heat of affec- 
tion much trouble themselves with the attainder of 
George Duke of Clarence; having newly learned by 
the King’s example that attainders. do not interrupt the 
conveying of title to the crown. And as for the 
daughters of King Edward the Fourth, they thought 
King Richard had said enough for them;! and took 
them to be but as of the King’s party, because they 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that with 
marvellous consent and applause, this counterfeit Plan- 
tagenet was brought with great solemnity to the castle 
of Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as 
King; the boy becoming it well, and doing nothing 
that did bewray the baseness of his condition. And 
within a few days after he was proclaimed King in 


12. e. the example of Richard had shown that their claim was no insu- 
perable impediment. The Latin is fuller — facile innitebantur repulse 
quam a Rege Richardo hereditate regni summote, tulissent. 
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Dablin, by the name of King Edward the Sixth; 
there being not a sword drawn in King Henry his 
quarrel. 

The King was much moved with this unexpected 
accident, when it came to his ears, both because it 
struck upon, that string which ever he most feared,} 
_as also because it was stirred in such a place, where he 
could not with safety transfer his own person to sup- 
press it. For partly through natural valour and partly 
_ through an universal suspicion (not knowing whom to 
trust) he was ever ready to wait upon all his achieve- 
ments in person. The King therefore first called his 
counsel together at the Charter-house at Shine ; ? 
which counsel was held with great secrecy, but the 
open decrees thereof, which presently came abroad, 
_ were three. 

The first was, that the Queen Dowager, for that 
she, contrary to her pact and agreement with those 
that had concluded with her concerning the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth with King Henry, had 
nevertheless delivered her daughters out of sanctuary 
into King Richard’s hands, should be cloistered in the 
nunnery of Bermondsey,’ and forfeit all her lands and 
_ goods. 

17. @. the revival of the York title. Tituli scilicet Eboracensis familie 

4 esuscitationem. ~ 

4 2 This was soon after Candlemas, 1486-7. See the Herald's narrative, 

Cott. MSS., Jul. B. xii. fo. 23.; or Leland, IV. p. 208. 

_ 8 This fact is stated by Speed, on the authority probably of Hall; who 

é Says that she “lived ever after in the Abbey of Bermondsey at South- 

_ wark, a wretched and miserable life, where not long after she deceased.” 

_ The statement as to her residing there for the rest of her life is confirmed 
by the fact that her will, which is dated 10th April, 1492, was witnessed 
by the Abbot of Bermondsey; and it seems that she had a right, under 


_ the will of the founder, to accommodation in the state apartments there. 
_ ¥f there be any ground for supposing that Henry compelled her to reside 
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The next was, that Edward Plantagenet, then close 
prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most public 
and notorious manner that could be devised, shewed 
unto the people: in part to discharge the King of the 
envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been put 
to death privily in the Tower; but chiefly to make 
the people see the levity and imposture of the proceed- 
ings of Ireland, and that their Plantagenet was indeed 
but a puppet or a counterfeit. 

The third was, that there should be again pro- 
claimed a general pardon to all that would reveal their 
offences? and submit themselves by a day; and that 
this pardon should be conceived in so ample and lib- 
eral a manner, as no high-treason (no not against 
the King’s own person) should be excepted. Which 
though it might seem strange, yet was it not so toa 
wise King, that knew his greatest dangers were not 
from the least treasons, but from the greatest. These 
resolutions of the King and his counsel were immedi- 
ately put in execution. And first, the Queen Dow- 
ager was put into the monastery of Bermondsey, and 
all her estate seized into the King’s hands: whereat 
there was much wondering; that a weak woman, for 
the yielding to the menaces and promises of a tyrant, 
after such a distance of time (wherein the King 
had shown no displeasure nor alteration), but much 
more after so happy a marriage between the King and 
her daughter, blessed with issue male, should upon a 


there againsf her will, it may be imputed perhaps to his natural aversion 
to see a good thing thrown away. Her pension may possibly have been 
given upon condition that she should not pay for lodgings when she might 
lave them for nothing. See note p. 73. 

1 This condition is not mentioned by the earlier historians Polydore 
says, Qui in officio deinceps permanserint. 
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sudden mutability or disclosure of the King’s mind be 
so severely handled. 

This lady was amongst the examples of great vari- 
ety of fortune. She had first, from a distressed suitor 
and desolate widow, been taken to the marriage bed of 
a bachelor-King, the goodliest personage of his time ; 
and even in his reign she had endured a strange 
eclipse, by the King’s flight and temporary depriving 
from the crown. She was also very happy in that she 
had by him fair issue, and continued his nuptial love 
(helping herself by some obsequious bearing and dis- 
sembling of his pleasures) to the very end. She was 
much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto fac- 
tion; which did stir great envy in the lords of the 
King’s side, who counted her blood a disparagement 
to be mingled with the King’s. With which lords of 
the King’s blood jomed also the King’s favourite the 
Lord Hastings ; who, notwithstanding the King’s great 
affection to him, was thought at times, through her 
malice and spleen, not to be out of danger of falling. 
‘After her husband’s death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded, and her two 
sons deposed from the crown, bastarded in their blood, 
‘and cruelly murdered. All this while nevertheless she 
enjoyed her liberty, state, and fortunes.’ But after- 


1 This can hardly be correct. For her marriage having been declared by 
‘act of Parliament invalid and her children illegitimate, her inheritance 
{unless expressly reserved to her by the act, which seems unlike] y) must 
have been taken away. It is true however that on the 1st of March, 
1483-4, about eight months after Richard’s accession, he bound himself to 
\efriend and provide for her daughters as his kinswomen, and to allow hes. 
700 marks (466/. 13s. 4d.) a year for life, if they would come out of sanc- 
tuary. On the accession of Henry she was restored to her rank and 
\tyle, and the act’ by which her marriage had been declared illegitimate 
was reversed without being read, “that the matter might be and remain 
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wards again, upon the rise of the wheel, when she hag 
a King to her son-in-law, and was made grandmother 
to a grandchild of the best sex, yet was she (upon 
dark and unknown reasons, and no less strange pre- 
tences,) precipitated and banished the world into a 
nunnery; where it was almost thought dangerous to 
visit her or see her; and where not long after she 
ended her life ;} but was by the King’s commandment 
buried with the King her husband at Windsor. She 
was foundress of Queen’s College in Cambridge. For 
this act the King sustained great obloquy, which nev- 
ertheless (besides the reason of state) was somewhat 
sweetened to him by a great confiscation. 

About this time also, Edward Plantagenet was upon 
a Sunday brought throughout all the principal streets 
of London, to be seen of the people. And having 
passed the view of the streets, was conducted to Paul’s 
Church in? solemn procession, where great store of 
people were assembled. And it was provided also in 
good fashion, that divers of the nobility and others of 
quality (especially of those that the King most sus- 
pected, and knew the person of Plantagenet best) had 
communication with the young gentleman by the way,? 
and entertained him with speech and diseourse, which 
in perpetual oblivion for the falseness and shamefulness of it.” The orig- 
inal was removed from the Rolls and burned, and all copies destroyed. 
And as the proceeding did not, it seems, involve the restitution of her 
forfeited lands, Henry, on the 4th and 5th of March, 1485-6, granted her 
th? compensation mentioned in note 1. p. 73. 

1 In 1492. 

2 Here we recover the MS. 

8 This is Polydore’s statement. It seems however that besides being 
thus publicly exhibited, he was kept for some time in the beginning of 
February, 1486~7, about the court at Sheen. The Herald (Cott. Jul. xii. 


p- 23.) says that Lord Lincoln “daily spake with him at Sheen, afore his 
departing.” 


ree 
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did j in effect mar the pageant in Ireland with the sub- 


jects here ; at least with so many as out of error, and 
not out of malice, might be misled. Nevertheless in 
Treland (where it was too late to go back) it wrought 
little or no effect. But contrariwise they turned the 
imposture upon the King ; and gave out that the King, 


to defeat the true inheritor, and to mock the world and 


_ blind the eyes of simple men, had tricked up a boy in 


~ the likeness of Edward Plantagenet, and shewed him 


to the people ; not sparing to profanie the ceremony of 


“a procession, the more to countenance the fable. 


The general pardon. likewise near the same time 


came forth ; and the King therewithal omitted no dili- 


gence in giving straight order for the keeping of the 
ports ; that fugitives, malcontents, or suspected persons 
might not pass over into Ireland and Flanders. 
Meanwhile the rebels in Ireland had sent privy mes- 
sengers both into England and into Flanders, who in 
both places had wrought effects of no small importance. 
For in England they won to their party John Earl of 
Lincoln, son of John De la Pole Duke of Suffolk, and 
of Elizabeth King Edward the Fourth’s eldest sister. 
This Earl was a man of great wit and courage, and had 
his thoughts highly raised by hopes and expectations 


for atime. For Richard the Third had a resolution, ~ 


out of his hatred to both his brethren, King Edward 
and the Duke of Clarence, and their lines, (having 


had his hand in both their bloods), to disable their 


issuvs upon false and incompetent pretexts, the one of 
attainder, the other of illegitimation; and to design 
this gentleman (in case himself should die without 
children) for inheritor of the crown. Neither was this 
unknown to the King (who had secretly an eye upon 
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him): but the King having tasted of the envy of the 
people for his imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more distastes of that 
kind by the imprisonment of De la Pole also; the 
rather thinking it policy to conserve him as a corrival 
unto the other. The Earl of Lincoln was induced to 
participate with the action of Ireland, not lightly upon 
the strength of the proceedings there, which was but 
a bubble; but upon letters from the Lady Margaret ~ 
of Burgundy, in whose succours and declaration for the 
enterprise there seemed to be a more solid foundation, 
both for reputation and forces. Neither did the Earl 
refrain the business for that he knew the pretended | 
Plantagenet to be but an idol. But contrariwise he 
was more glad it should be the false Plantagenet than 
the true ; because the false being sure to fall away of 
himself, and the true to be made sure of by the King, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to his 
own title. With this resolution he sailed secretly into 
Flanders,! where was a little before arrived the Lord 
Lovell, leaving a correspondence here in England with 
Sir Thomas Broughton,? a man of great power and 
dependencies in Lancashire. For before this time,8 
when the pretended Plantagenet was first received in 


1 This must have been a little after Candlemas, “And after Candell- 
masse the King at Shene had a great counsell of his lords both spielx, 
and templx... and at that counseill was the Erle of Lincoln, which incon- 
tinently after the said counseil departed the lande and went into Flaun- 
ders,” &c. (Cott. MSS., ubt supra.) 

2 Qut consiliorum suorum veluti procuratorem in Anglié reliquerat Thomam 
B. Fe. 

8 The translation adds — (wt supra diximus), referring to the messengers 
raentioned at the beginning of the paragraph. In the MS. the words “(as 
we said before)” inserted after “Lady Margaret,” have a line drawn 
through them. 
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Ireland, secret messengers had been also sent to the 
Lady Margaret, advertising her what had passed in 
Ireland, imploring succours in an enterprise (as they 
said) so pious and just, and that God had so miracu- 
lously prospered in the beginning thereof; and making 
offer that all things should be guided by her will and 
direction, as the sovereign patroness and protectress 
of the enterprise. Margaret was second sister to King 
Edward the Fourth, and had been second wife to 
Charles surnamed the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy. 
By whom having no children of her own, she did 
with singular care and tenderness intend the education 
of Philip and Margaret, grandchildren to her former 
husband ;1 which won her great love and authority 
among the Dutch. This Princess (having the spirit 
of a man and malice of a woman) abounding in treas- 
ure by the greatness of her dower and her provident 
government, and being childless and without any 
nearer care, made it her design and enterprise to see 
the Majesty Royal of England once again replaced in 
her house; and had set up King Henry as a mark at 
whose overthrow all her actions should aim and shoot; 
insomuch as all the counsels of his succeeding troubles 
came chiefly out of that quiver. And she bare such 
a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster and person- 
ally to the King, as she was no ways mollified by the 
conjunction of the houses in her niece’s marriage; but 
rather hated her niece, as the means of the King’s 
ascent to the crown and assurance therein. Where- 


1 An incorrect expression; which is retained in the translation. He 
meant to say grandchildren to her husband by his former wife. They were 
the children of Maria, Chavles’s only child by his first marriage. Sea 
Polydore Vergil, p. 724. 
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fore with great violence of affection she embraced this 
overture. And upon counsel taken with the Earl of 
Lincoln and the Lord Lovell, and some other of the 
party, it was resolved with all speed, the two lords 
assisted with a regiment of two thousand Almains, 
being choice and veteran bands, under the cominand 
of Martin Swart (a valiant and experimented captain) 
should pass over into Ireland:to the new King ; hop- 
ing that when the action should have the face of a 
received and settled regality (with such a second per- 
son as the Earl of Lincoln, and the conjunction and 
reputation of foreign succours), the fame of it would 
embolden and prepare all the party of the confederates 
and malcontents within the realm of England to give 
them assistance when they should come over there. 
And for the person of the counterfeit, it was agreed 
that if all things succeeded well he should be put 
down, and the true Plantagenet received; wherein 
nevertheless the Earl of Lincoln had his particular 
hopes. After they were come into Ireland,! (and that 
the party took courage by seeing themselves together 
in a body,) they grew very confident of success ; con- 
ceiving and discoursing amongst themselves, that they 
went in upon far better cards? to overthrow ‘King 
Henry, than King Henry had to overthrow King 
Richard: and that if there were not a sword drawn 
against them in Ireland, it was a sign the swords in 
England would be soon sheathed or beaten down. 
And first, for a bravery upon this accession of power, 


1Jn the beginning of Lent, according to the Herald (Cott. MSS. ubi 


sup.) which would be in the beginning of seit Ash Wednesday fell 
that year on the 28th of February. 


2 Copiis mulio majoribus instructos. 
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they crowned their new King in the cathedral church 
of Dublin, who formerly had been but proclaimed 
only ; and then sat in counsel what should further be 
done. At which counsel though it were propounded 
by some that it were the best way to establish them- 
selves first in Ireland, and to make that the seat of the 
war, and to draw King Henry thither in person, by 
whose absence they thought there would be great alter- 
ations and commotions in England; yet because the 
kingdom there was poor, and they should not be able 
to keep their army together, nor pay their German 
soldiers; and for that also the sway of the Irishmen 
and generally of the men of war, which (as in such 
cases of popular tumults is usual) did in effect govern 
their leaders, was eager and in affection to make their 
fortunes upon England ; it was concluded with all pos- 
sible speed to transport their forces into England. 
The King in the mean time, who at the first when he 
heard what was done in Ireland, though it troubled 
him, yet thought he should be well enough able to 
scatter the Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away 
this swarm of bees with their King; when he heard 
afterwards that the Earl of Lincoln was embarked in 
the action, and that the Lady Margaret was declared 
for it, he apprehended the danger in a true degree as 
it was ; and saw plainly that his kingdom must again 
be put to the stake, and that he must fight for it. And 
first he did conceive, before he understood of the Earl 
of Lincoln’s sailing into Ireland out of Flanders, that 


1 Qn the 4th of March, 1486-7, a commission was issued to Thomas 
Brandon to take command of “the armed force about to proceed to 
pea against the king’s enemies there cruising.’ Cal. Pat. Rolls. 2 
Hen. VII. 
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he should be assailed both upon the east parts of the 
kingdom of England by some impression from Flan- 
ders,! and upon the north-west out of Ireland: and 
therefore having ordered musters to be made in both 
parts, and having provisionally designed two generals, 
Jasper Earl of Bedford, and John Earl of Oxford 
(Gneaning himself also to go in person where the «affairs 
should most require it), and nevertheless not expecting 
any actual invasion at that time (the winter being far 
on”), he took his journey himself towards Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for the confirming of those parts. And being 
come to St. Edmond’s-bury, he understood that Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset (who had been one of the pledges 
in France) was hasting towards him to purge himself 
of some accusations which had been made against him. 
But the King though he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so doubtful, that he sent the Earl of Oxford 
to meet him and forthwith to carry him to the Tower, 
with a fair message nevertheless that he should bear 
that disgrace with patience ; for that the King meant 
not his hurt, but only to preserve him from doing hurt 
either to the King’s service or to himself; and that the 
King should always be able (when he had cleared him- 
self) to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond’s-bury he went to Norwich, where 
lhe kept his Christmas. And from thence he went 


1 Factd invasione a copiis e Flandrid. 

2 Bacon in all this narrative follows Polydore Vergil; who mistook the 
time of the year; thinking that all this took place before Christmas. It 
app2ars from the Herald’s narrative (which may be considered a conclu- 
Bive authority on such a point) that the King began his journey towards 
Suifolk in “the second week in Lent: ” which was a second week in 
March. (Cott. MS. udi sup.) 

3 So Polydore; a mistake. It was Easter, not Christmas, that he kept 
et Norwich. (Cott. MSS. ubi sup.) Bacon seems to have felt the difficulty 
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Cin a manner of pilgrimage) to Walsingham, where he 
visited our Lady’s church, famous for miracles, and 


made his prayers and vows for his help and deliver- 


ance. - And from thence he returned by Cambridge to 
London.1 Not long after, the rebels with their King 
(under the leading of the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord Lovell, and Colonel Swart) landed 
at Fouldrey m Lancashire, whither there repaired to 
them Sir-Thomas Broughton, with some small com- 
pany of English. The King by that time (knowing 
now the storm would not divide but fall in one place) 
had levied forces in good number ; and in person (tak- 
ing with him his two designed generals, the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Oxford) was come on his way 
towards them as far as Coventry, whence he sent forth 
a troop of light-horsemen for discovery, and to inter- 


of this date, though he had no authority for correcting it: for in the Latin 
translation the words are omitted. Easter day fell that year on the 15th 
of April. The King had kept his. Christmas at Greenwich. 

1 So again Polydore: a mistake; induced probably by the previous one. 
From Norwich Henry went by Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Northampton 
to Coventry ; where he was'on the 22nd of April: and where he remained 
until he heard of the landing of the rebels in Lancashire. 

Polydore’s mistake of Christmas for Easter is unlucky. It spoils the 
story of the King’s movements. The truth,"I suppose, is that at first he 
thought the-danger was most imminent from Flanders, and then he kept 
near his east coast and went to Norwich; but finding that it did not gather 
on that side but drew towards Ireland, he proceeded straight towards the 
west, and took up his position at Coventry, at an equal distance from 
either coast: and there waited till he should hear at what point he was 
to be attacked. It was not till the 5th of May that the principal party of 
fhe rebels landed in Ireland. (See the King’s letter to E. of Ormond, 
18th May, Ellis, 1. i. 18.) Upon news of which (according to the Herald, 
ubi sup. p. 24.) he licensed divers of his nobles to go to their countries and 
prepare to return with forces upon a day assigned; and himself rode over 
to Kenilworth where the Queen and his mother were; and there he heard 
of the landing of the rebels in Lancashire; which was (see Rot. Parl, 
p. 897.) on the 4th of June. 
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cept some stragglers of the enemies, by whom he might 
the better understand the particulars of their progress — 
and purposes; which was accordingly done; though 
the King otherways was not without intelligence from 
espials in the camp. ; 

The rebels took their way towards York without 
spoiling the country or any act of hostility, the better 
to put themselves into favour of the people and to per- 
sonate their King (who no doubt out of a princely 
feeling was sparing and compassionate towards his sub- 
jects). But their snow-ball did not gather as it went. 
For the people came not in to them; neither did any 
rise or declare themselves in other parts of the king- © 
dom for them; which was caused partly by the good 
taste that the King had given his people of his govern- 

ment, joined with the reputation of his felicity ; and 
partly for that it was an odious thing to the people of 
England to have a King brought in to them upon the 
shoulders of Irish and Dutch, of which their army was 
in substance compounded. Neither was it a thing done 
with any great judgment on the party of the rebels, 
for them to take their way towards York ; considering 
that howsoever those parts had formerly been a nursery 
of their friends, yet it'was there where the Lord Lovell 
had so lately disbanded ; and where the King’s pres- 
ence had a little before qualified discontents. The 
Earl of Lincoln, deceived of his hopes of the coun- 
try’s! concourse unto him Gn which case he would 
have temporised) and seeing the business past retreat,? 


1 Populum enim ad se certatim confluxurum sibi promiserat. The MS. and 
Ed. 1622 also have “‘ countries;’” meaning I think “ of the countrie,” not 
‘of the countries.’’ 


2“ Retraict * in the MS.: sine receptu in the translation. 
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resolved to make on where the King was, and to give 
him battle ; and thereupon marched towards Newark, 
thinking to have surprised the town. But the King 
was somewhat before this time come to Nottingham, 
where he called a counsel of war, at which was con 
‘sulted whether it were best to protract time or speedily 
to set upon the rebels. In which counsel the King 
himself (whose continual vigilance did suck in some- 
times causeless suspicions which few else knew) in- 
clined to the accelerating a battle! But this was 
presently put out of doubt, by the great aids that came 
in to him in the instant of this consultation, partly 
upon missives and partly voluntaries, from many parts 
of the kingdom. 

The principal persons that came then to the King’s 
aid were the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Lord Strange, 
of the nobility, and of knights and gentlemen to the 
number of at least threescore and ten persons, with 
their companies ; making in the whole at the least six 
thousand fighting men, besides the forces that were 
with the King before. Whereupon the King finding 
his army so bravely reinforced, and a great alacrity in 
all his men to fight, he? was confirmed in his former 


1 This is not stated by Polydore; andI donot know where it comes from. 
But the Herald’s narrative supplies an anecdote illustrative of Henry’s 
proneness to “ suspicions which few else knew,’’ which is worth inserting. 
* And on the morrow, which was Corpus Christi day, after the King had 
heard the divine service in the parish church, and the trumpets had 
blown to horse, the King, not letting his host to understand his intent, rode 
backward to see and also welcome the Lord Strange, which brought with 
him a great host,.... which unknown turning to the host caused many 
folks for to marvel. Also the King’s standard and much carriage followed 
after the King, unto the time the King was advertised by Garter King of 
Arms, whom the King commanded to turn them all again,” &c. Cott. 
MS. whi sup. p. 26. 

2 The edition of 1622 omits “ he.” 
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resolution, and marched speedily, so as he put himself 
between the enemies’ camp and Newark ; being loth 
their army should get the commodity of that town. 
The Earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village called Stoke, and there encamped 
that night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. The 
King the next day! presented him battle upon the 
plain (the fields there being open and champion). 
The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 
with him. Concerning which battle the relations that 
are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather de- 
clare the success of the day than the manner of the | 
fight. ‘They say that the King divided his army 
into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only well 
strengthened with wings came to fight:? that the fight 
was fierce and obstinate, and lasted three hours before 
the victory inclined either way ; save that judgment 
might be made by that the King’s vant-guard of itself 
maintained fight against the whole power of the ene- 
mies (the other two battails remaining out of action) 
what the success was like to be in the end: that Mar- 
tin Swart with his Germans performed bravely, and so 
did those few English that were on that side; neither 
did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness, but being al- 
most naked men, only armed with darts and skeins,? 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them ; 
msomuch as the furious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalment to the rest: that there 
died upon the place all the chieftains ; that is, the Earl 


1 Saturday, June 16, 1487. 


2 The translation adds totumgue exercitus hostilis impetum sustinuerat. 
3 Ensibus. 
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of Lincoln, the Earl of Kildare, Francis Lord Lovell, - 
Martin Swart, and Sir Thomas Broughton, all making 
good the fight without any ground given. Only of 
the Lord Lovell there went a report, that he fled, and 
swam over Trent on horseback, but could not recover 
the further side, by reason of the steepness of the bank, 
and so was drowned in the river. But another report 
_ leaves him not there, but that he lived long after in a 
cave or vault.1 The number that was slain in the 
field, was of the enemies’ part four thousand at the 
least, and of the King’s part one half of his vant- 
guard, besides many hurt, but none of name. There 
were taken prisoners amongst others the counterfeit 
Plantagenet, now Lambert Symnell again, and the 
crafty priest his tutor. For Lambert, the King would 
not take his life, both out of magnanimity (taking him 
but as an image of wax that others had tempered and 
moulded), and likewise out of wisdom ; thinking that 
if he suffered death he would be forgotten too soon; 
but being kept alive he would be a continual spectacle, 
and a kind of remedy against the like inchantments of 
people in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken into service in his court to a base office in his 
kitchen; so that (in a kind of mattacina? of human 
fortune) he turned a broach that had worn a crown ; 
whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedy 


1 “ Towards the close of the 17th century (says Dr. Lingard) at his seat 

nt Minster Lovell in Oxfordshire, was accidentally discovered a chamber 
under the ground, in which was the skeleton of a man seated in a chair 
with his head reclined on a table.” 
_2 Insigmi humane fortune ludibrio. Mattacim, according to Florio, was 
“a kind of moresco or mattachino dance.” He does not give the word 
mattacina, But I take it that mattacini were properly the dancers of this 
dance, and that mattacina was a dance of mattacini, just as atielann was 
play of atéelani. 
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or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards he was pre 
ferred to be one of the King’s falconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heard 
of no more; the King loving to seal up his own dan- 
gers. 

After the battle the King went to Lincoln, where 
he caused supplications and thanksgivings to be made 
for his deliverance and victory. And that his devo- | 
tions might go round in circle, he sent his banner to be 
offered to our Lady of Walsingham, where before he 
made his vows. 

And thus delivered of this so strange an engine and 
new invention of fortune,! he returned to his former 
confidence of mind, thinking now that all his misfor- 
tunes had come at once. But it fell unto him? accord- 
ing to the speech of the common people in the begin- 
ning of his reign, that said, [¢ was a token he should 
reign in labour, because his reign began with a sickness 
of sweat. But howsoever the King thought. himself 
now in the haven,’ yet such was his wisdom, as his 
confidence did seldom darken his foresight, especially 
in things near-hand; and therefore, awakened by so 
fresh and unexpected dangers, he entered into due con- 
sideration as well how to weed out the partakers of the 
former rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like in time 
to come: and withal to take away all shelters and har- 
bours for discontented persons, where they might hatch 
and foster rebellions which pce van oe gather 
strength and motion. 

And first he did yet again make a progress from 


1 Tam insignis fortune machina (que in eum intentata fuerat). 
2 Sothe MS. The edition of 1622 has “ fell ont.’’ 
8 Ed. 1622 has “a haven.” 
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Lincoln to the northern parts, though it were (indeed) 
rather an itinerary circuit of justice than a progress. 


_ For all along as he went, with much severity and strict 


inquisition, partly by martial law and partly by com- 
mission,! were punished the adherents and aiders of 
the: late rebels; not all by death (for the field had 
drawn much blood), but by fines and ransoms, which 
spared life and raised treasure. Amongst other crimes 
of this nature, there was a diligent inquiry made of 
such as Had raised and dispersed a bruit and rumour 
(a little before the field fought) that the rebels had the 
day, and that the King’s army was overthrown, and 
the King fled: whereby it was supposed that many 
succours which otherwise would have come unto the 
King were cunningly put off and kept back: which 
charge and accusation, though it had some ground, yet 
it was industriously embraced and put on by divers, 
who (having been in themselves not the best affected 
to the King’s part, nor forward to come to his aid) 
were glad to apprehend this colour to cover their neg- 
lect and coldness under the pretence of such discour- 
agements. Which cunning nevertheless the King 
would not understand, though he lodged it and noted 
it in some particulars, as his manner was. 

But for the extirpating of the roots and causes of the 
like commotions in time to come, the King began to 
find where his shoe did wring him; and that it was 
his depressing of the house of York that did rankle 
and fester the affections of his people. And therefore 
being now too wise to disdain perils any longer,? and 


1 Partim vid justitie ordinarid. 
2 Factus igitur jam cautior, neque pericula amplius contemnere, aut reme 
ait eorum dedignatione quadam rejicere volens. 
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willing to give some contentment in that kind (at least 
in ceremony), he resolved at last' to proceed to the 
coronation of his Queen. And therefore at his coming 
to London, where he entered in state, and in a kind of 
triumph, and celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion, (for the first day he repaired to Paul’s, and 
had the hymn of Te Deum sung, and the morrow after 
he went in procession, and heard the sermon at the 
Cross,) the Queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westminster, the twenty-fifth of November,? in the 
third year of his reign, which was about two years 
after the marriage (like an old christening that had 
stayed long for godfathers) ; which strange and un- 
usual distance of time made it subject to every man’s 
note that it was an act against his stomach, and put 
upon him by necessity and reason of state. Soon after, 
to shew that it was now fair weather again, and that 
the imprisonment of Thomas Marquis Dorset was 
rather upon suspicion of the time than of the man, 
he the said Marquis was set at liberty, without ex- 
amination or other circumstance. 

At that time also the King sent an ambassador unto 
Pope Innocent, signifying unto him this his marriage ; 
and that now like another /neas he had passed 

1 We learn from the Herald’s narrative (Cott. MSS. Jul. xii. fo. 28.) that 
the resolution was taken at Warwick in September. The King and Queen 


left Warwick on Saturday, October 27, and entered London on the 8rd of 
November. 

2 There was a Parliament sitting at the time, which Bacon does not 
reem to have known. We learn from the Herald (Cott. MSS., ubi sup. fo. 
40. b.) that the: coronation festivities were ended (27th November) sooner 
than they would have been, by reason of ‘‘the great business of the Par- 
liament.’”” This was Henry’s second Parliament. It met on the 9th of 
the month, and voted (in consideration of the rebellion just suppressed, 
I suppose, as well as of the Queen’s coronation) two fifteenths and tenths. 
Stowe knew nothing of this Parliament 


re 
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through the floods of his former troubles and travails 
and was arrived unto a safe haven; and thanking his 
Holiness that he had honoured the celebration of. his 
marriage with the presence of his ambassador; and 
_ offering both his person and the forces of his kingdom 
upon all occasions to do him service. 

The ambassador making his oration! to the Bana 
in the presence of the cardinals, did so. magnify the 
King and Queen, as was enough to glut the hearers.? 
But one he did again so extol and deify the Pope, as 
made all that he had said in praise of his master and 
mistress seem temperate and passable. But he was 
very honourably entertained and extremely much made 
on by the Pope, who knowing himself to be lazy and 
unprofitable to the Christian world, was wonderful 
glad to hear that there were such echoes of him sound- 
ing in remote parts. He obtained also of the Pope a 
very just and honourable Bull, qualifying the privi- 
leges of sanctuary (wherewith the King had been 
extremely galled) in three points. 

The first, that if any sanctuary-man did by night 
or otherwise get out of sanctuary privily and commit 
mischief and trespass, and then come in again, he 
should leese the benefit. of sanctuary for ever after. 

The second, that howsoever the person of the sanc- 
tuary-man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of sanctuary should not. 

The third, that if any took sanctuary for case of 


1 The heads of this oration may still be seen among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum (Cleop. E. iii. f. 123.) ; and read by any one who 
thinks it worth while to decipher them. 

2 Ut fastitio cos qui aderant prope enecaret. 

8“ Wonderfully.” Ed. 1622. 
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treason, the King pul 2 et him keepers to look 
to him in sanctuary.! 

The King also, for the better securing of his estate 
against mutinous and malcontented subjects (whereof 
he saw the realm was full) who might have their 
refuge into Scotland (which was not under key as the 
ports were), for that cause rather than for any doubt 
of hostility from those parts, before his coming to Lon- 
don, when he was at Newcastle, had sent a solemn 
ambassage unto James the Third, King of Scotland, 
to treat and conclude a peace with him. The ambas- 
sadors were, Richard Foxe Bishop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgcombe comptroller of the King’s house, 
who were honourably received and entertained there. 
But the King of Scotland labouring of the same disease 
that King Henry did (though more mortal as after- 
wards appeared), that is, discontented subjects apt to 
rise and raise tumult, although in his own affection he 
did much desire to make a peace with the King, yet 
finding his nobles averse and not daring to displease 
them, concluded only a truce for seven years ;? giv- 


17. e. keepers within the sanctuary. Custodes et intra asylum apponere 
gui ejus dicta et facta observarent. 

2 This is Polydore Vergil’s statement, who seems to have known nothing 
of the real subject of this treaty. It appears from Rymer that a truce 
between England and Scotland for three years, counting from the 8rd of 
July, 1486, had been negotiated during the King’s first progress into the 
aorthern counties in the spring of that year, when he was engaged in sub- 
duing Lord Lovel’s rebellion; which truce was still in force. On the 7th 
cf November, 1487, which was a few days afier the King’s return to Lon- 
don from his second progress into those counties, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to treat of certain intermarriages between the two royal families ; it 
being proposed that the Scotch King should marry Elizabeth, Edward the 
Fourth’s widow; and that the Duke of Rothsay should marry one of her 
daughters, and the Marquis of Ormond another. By these commissioners 
a treaty was shortly concluded, by which it was agreed in the first place 
that the existing truce should’be continued to the Ist of September, 1489 
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ing nevertheless promise in private, that it should be 
renewed from time to time during the two Kings’ 
lives. 


_ Hitherto the King had been exercised in settling 
his affairs at home. But about this time brake forth 
-an occasion that drew him to look abroad and to 
_hearken to foreign business. Charles the Eighth, the 
* French King, by the virtue and good fortune of his 
_ two i caimeatacd predecessors, Charles the Seventh his 
grandfather and Lewis the Eleventh his father, re- 
j ceived the kingdom of France in more flourishing and 
spread estate! than it had been of many years before ; 
being redintegrate in those principal members which 
anciently had been portions of the crown of France, 
_and were after dissevered, so as they remained only in 
homage and not in sovereignty, being governed by 
_abolute princes? of their own ; ina di, Normandy, 
Provence, and Burgundy. There remained only Brit- 
taine® to be re-united, and so the monarchy of France 
to be reduced to the ancient terms and bounds. 





_ and in the next place, that, in order to settle the articles and conditions of 

_ these marriages, commissioners on both sides should meet at Edinburgh 

on the 24th of the following January, and another assembly be held on the 

same subject in May. So much was concluded on the 28th of November, 

1487. The negotiation was afterwards broken off (according to Tytler, 

who quotes Rotul. Scot. vol. ii. p. 483.) upon the question of the surrender 
of Berwick; upon which James insisted, and to which Henry would not 

consent. See Tytler's Hist. of Scot. vol. iv. p. 805. 

; 1 Opibus florentius et ipso territorio amplius. 

; 2 This is explained (or corrected) in the Latin translation to mean 
"princes governing in their own right: cum a@ principibus propriis jure tan- 
quam regio administrarentur. 

: 3] have retained the spelling of the MS. In the edition of 1622 it is 

spelt Britaine. In modern: histories it is always spelt either Bretagne or 

Brittany. 

® Vou. 1. 5 
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King Charles was not a little inflamed with an am- 
bition to re-purchase and re-annex that duchy ; which 
his ambition was a wise and well-weighed ambition 5 
not like unto the ambitions of his succeeding enter- 
prises of Italy.) For at that time, being newly come 
to the crown, he was somewhat guided. by his father’s 
counsels ; (counsels not counsellors, for his father was 
his own counsel, and had few able men about. him ;) 
and that King (he knew well) had ever distasted. the 
designs of Italy, and in particular had an eye upon 
Brittaine. There were many circumstances that did 
feed the ambition of Charles with pregnant and appar- 
ent hopes of success. The Duke of Brittaine old, and 
entered into a lethargy, and served with mercenary 
counsellors, father of two only daughters, the one 
sickly and not like to continue. King Charles him- 
self in the flower of his age,? and the subjects of 
France. at that time? well trained for war, both for 
leaders and. soldiers (men of service being not. yet 
worn out since the wars of Lewis against Burgundy). 
He found himself also in peace with all his neighbour 
princes. As for those that might oppose to his enter- 
prise ; Maximilian King of Romans, his. rival in the 
same desires (as well for the duchy as the daughter), 
feeble in means; and King Henry of England as well 


1 The difference is perhaps best explained by supposing that the latter 
ambitions were his own, while these were his sister’s, the princess Anne, 
Duchess of Bourbon; under whose guardianship Charles, who was only 
fourteen when he came to the throne in 1483, had been placed by his 
father; and by whom modern historians suppose him to have been entirely 
guided during all the early stages of this. business. 

2 Rather in the blossom than the flower. In the summer of 1487 he was 
still. only eighteen. 

8 Pro ratione eyus temporis in the translation: which would mean “for 
that time” ~ 
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somewhat obnoxious! to him for his favours and ben- 
efits, as busied in his particular troubles at home. 
There was also a fair and specious occasion offered 
him to hide his ambition and to justify his warring 
upon Brittaine ;? for that the Duke had received and 
succoured Lewis Duke of Orleans and others of the 
French nobility, which had taken arms against their 
King. Wherefore King Charles, being resolved upon 
that war, knew well he could not receive any opposi- 
tion so potent as if King Henry should either upon 
policy of state in preventing the growing greatness of 
France, or upon gratitude unto the Duke of Brittaine 
for his former favours in the time of his distress,? 
espouse that quarrel and declare himself in aid of the 
Duke. Therefore he no sooner. heard that King 
Henry was settled by his victory, but forthwith he 
sent ambassadors unto him to pray his assistance, or 
at least that he would stand neutral. Which ambas- 
sadors found the King at Leicester,> and_ delivered 
their ambassage to this effect: They first imparted 
unto the King the success that their master had had a 
little before against Maximilian in recovery of certain 


A Sibi non nihil devinctum. For this word “ obnoxious,” now no lorzger 
used in this sense, though always’so used by Bacon, it is not easy to find 
@n exact equivalent. It means rather more than “ obliged,” and not quite 
so much as “dependent.’? When one man stands in such a relation to 
another that he is not free to act as he otherwise would, Baeon would 
have said that he is obnoxious to him. 

- 2 Belli ansam adversus Britanniam por'rigeret. 

3 Quod ipse Duci etiam Britannie non minus quam sibi ob ejyus in rebus — 
tuis adversis merita obstrictus fuisset. 

_ 4 The last clause is omitted in the translation. 

5 In the summer of 1487; probably in September; certainly not Jater, 
for the King was at Warwick in September. See note 1, p. 94. The Latin 
translation has Lancastriam, probably a mistake. Polydore Vergil, whose 

narrative is followed by all the old historians, has ad Lecestriam. 
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towns from him ;} which was done in a kind of pri- 
vacy and inwardness towards the King; as if the 
French King did not esteem him for an outward or 
formal confederate, but as one that had part in his 
affections and fortunes, and with whom he took pleas- 
ure to communicate his business. After this compli- 
ment and some gratulation for the King’s victory, they 
fell to their errand: declaring to the King, that their 
master was enforced to enter into a just and necessary 
war with the Duke of Brittaine, for that he had re- 
ceived and succoured those that were traitors and 
declared enemies unto his person and state: That they 
were no mean distressed and calamitous persons that 
fled to him for refuge, but of so great quality, as it 
was apparent that they came not thither to protect 
their own fortune, but to infest and invade his ; the 
head of them being the Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood and the second person of France: 
That therefore rightly to understand it, it was rather on 
their master’s part a defensive war than an offensive, 
as that that could not be omitted or forborne if he ten- 
dered the conservation of his own estate; and that it — 
was not the first blow that made the war invasive (for 
that no wise Prince would stay for), but the first prov- 
ocation, or at. least the first preparation ; nay that this 
war was rather a suppression of rebels than a war 
with a just enemy; where the case is, that his subjects 
traitors? are received by the Duke of Brittaine his 


1 In oppidis quibusdam que invaserat Maximilianus recipiendis. He had 
retaken St. Omers on the 27th of May, and Therouane on the 26th of July. 
{Sism. xv. p. 99.) 

2In the edition of 1622 these words are printed thus: “ his subjects, 
traitors, are received,’ &c. In the MS. there is no comma before or after 
traitors. And this I believe expresses the intended construction better. 
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homager :* That. King Henry knew well. what went 


upon it in example, if neighbour Princes should pat- 
ronise and comfort rebels against the law of nations 
and of leagues: Nevertheless that their master was 
not ignorant that the King had been beholding to the 
Duke of Brittaine in his adversity, as on the other 
side they knew he would not forget also the readiness 


y of their King in aiding him when the Duke of Brit- 


taine or his mercenary counsellors failed him, and 


_ would have betrayed him; and that there was a great 


difference between the courtesies received from their 
master and the Duke of Brittaine, for that the Duke’s 
might have ends of utility and bargain, whereas their 
master’s could not’ have proceeded but out of entire 
affection ; for that if it had been measured by a politic 
line, it had been better for his affairs that a tyrant 


_ should have reigned in England, troubled and hated, 


than such. a Prince whose virtues could not fail to 


_ make him great and potent, whensoever he was comen 


to be master of his affairs: But howsoever it stood for 
the’ point of obligation which the King might owe 


to the Duke ‘of Brittaine, yet their master was well 


It is the same form which we have further ‘on (pp. 184-145), merchants 
strangers; for so it is written in the MS.; the double plural, without 
any comma between. So it was usual in Bacon’s time to say “letters 
patents; ’? not’ ‘letters patent.’ ' In the edition of 1622 ‘merchants 


_ strangers’ is printed “ merchant-strangers.”” Accéording to which rule 
“subjects traitors’? would be corrected into “ subject-traitors.”” But I 
rather think that the true modern equivalents would be “ stranger-mer- 


chants,” and “ traitor-subjects.”’ 

The anomaly may have arisen either out of the practice (then usual) of 
placing the adjective after its substantive, (when, in the case of words that 
might be used either as adjectives or substantives, the plural without the 
final s would sometimes sound odd); or simpiy from the preservation oc- 
gasionally of the French form of a phrase with which the ear had beco ne 


-‘amiliar in French 
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assured it would not divert King Henry of England 
from doing that that was just, nor ever embark him 
in so ill-grounded a quarrel: Therefore since this 
war which their master was now to make was but 
to deliver himself from imminent dangers, their King 
hoped the King would shew the like affection’ to the 
conservation of their master’s estate, as their master 
had (when time was) shewed to the King’s acquisition 
of his kingdom: At the least that according to the | 
inclination which the King had ever professed of peace, 
he would look on and stand neutral; for that their 
master could not with reason press him to undertake 
part in the war, being so newly settled and recovered 
from intestine seditions. But touching the mystery of 
re-annexing of the duchy of Brittaine to the crown’ 
of France, either by war or by marriage ‘with - the 
daughter of Brittaine, the ambassadors bare aloof from 
it as from a rock, knowing that it made most against 
them; and therefore ‘by all means declined any men 
tion thereof, but contrariwise' interlaced’ in their con- 
ference with the King the assured purpose of their 
master to match with the daughter of Maximilian ; 
and entertained the King also with some wandering 
discourses ! of their King’s purpose to recover by arms 

1 This point is not mentioned by Polydore Vergil; who seems to have 
been the only authority with previous historians for all these transactions. 
And hence it would appear that Bacon had some independent source of 
information.. The rest he might have inferred from Polydore’s narrative’ 
but this (unless he had some other authority) he must have ‘invented; 
which he could have no object in doing. The thing is worth remarking; 
because as Bacon undoubtedly composed the speeches in this history on 
the Thucydidean principle, (o¢ dv éddxouv éuot Exaoror mepl TOV del max 
oovtiw ra de6vTa udder’ elmenv, txouévp Stu éyybrara THe Evumdone yve= 
une TEv dAndac Aexdévtwv,) it might be suspected that he framed his 


narrative upon the same principle; and if he had nothing besides Poiy 
dore and the old chroniclers (who do little more than translate'Polydore) 
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his right to the kingdom of Naples, by an expedition 
in person; all to remove the King from all jealousy 
of any design in these hither parts upon Brittaine, 
otherwise than for quenching of the fire which he 
feared might be kindled in his own estate. 

The King, after advice taken with his counsel, made 


‘answer to the ambassadors. And first returned their 


compliment, shewing he was right glad of the French 
King’s reception of those towns from Maximilian. 
Then he familiarly related some particular passages 
of his own adventures and victory passed. As to the 
business of Brittaine, the King answered in few words ; 
that the French King and the Duke of Brittaine were 


3 the two persons to whom he was most obliged of all 


men; and that he should think himself very unhappy 
if things should go so between them, as he should not 
be able to: acquit himself in gratitude towards ‘them 
both; and that. there was no means for him, as a 
Civitan King and a common friend to them, to 
satisfy all obligations both to God and man, but to 
offer himself fia a mediator of an accord and peace be+ 


‘tween them; by which course he doubted not but their 


King’s estate and honour both, would be preserved 
with more safety and less envy than by a war; and 
that he would spare no cost or pains, no if it were 


to go upon, it would appear that a good deal of it was mere invention. 
We know however that in other parts of the history Bacon hud indepen- 
dent evidence, which is still extant and accessible; and there is no reason 
to conclude that what is extant was all he had. The fire in the Cottonian 
Library in 1781 may easily have destroyed the evidence of those parts of 
she narrative which are not accounted for, as another such fire would in 
all probability destroy the evidence of many which are. It is a fact that 
she volumes relating to the times. of Henry VII. have suffered much. 
‘These remarks apply also to the passage about “ envy,”’ a little further ie 
‘which. is not to be found in Polydore:. . : 
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to go on pilgrimage, for so good an effect; and. con- 
cluded that in this great affair, which he took so much 
to heart, he would express himself more fully! by an 
ambasrage, which he would speedily dispatch unto the 
French King for that purpose. And in this sort the 
French ambassadors were dismissed: the King avoid- 
mg to understand any thing touching the re-annexing 
of Brittaine, as the ambassadors had avoided to men= 
tion it; save that he gave a little touch of it in the 
word envy. And so it was, that the King was neither 
so shallow nor so ill advertised as not to perceive the 
intention of the French for the investing himself of 
Brittaine. But first, he was utterly unwilling (how- 
soever he gave out) to enter into a war with France. 
A fame of a war he liked well, but not an achievement 
for the one he thought would make him richer, and the 
other poorer; and he was possessed with many secret 
fears? touching his own people ; which he was therefore 


1So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “fully.” 

2 He had also a special reason for delaying a war with France at this 
time, which is not mentioned in the histories, but may be gathered from 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 8 Hen. VII. During the spring of 1488 soma 
danger was hanging over his own coasts, probably from Ireland. Irom 
entries in the Calendar dated the 19th and 20th of February (1487-8) we 
find that forces were then “about to proceed to sea in three Spanish ships 
in res‘stance of the King’s enemies,’’ under command of Sir Charles Som- 
erset. And again on the 4th of May following we find writs for the im- 
pressment of soldiers, &c.,— “an armed force being about to be sent 
against thé King’s enemies congregating on the sea,’’—also under com- 
mand of Sir Charles Somerset. (See vol. ii. p. 180.) 

Who these enemies were, the Calendar does not state; but a previous 
entry in the same volume (p. 105), though of Jater date, indicates the 
quarter from which danger was to be feared. On the 25th of May a writ 
was issued to Richard Eggecombe, Knt. the King’s counsellor and comp- 
troller of his household, empowering him “to assure to such as come from 
Ireland to treat on matters concerning the sound rule of peace in that land, a 
safe advent, stay, and return;’’ and further “to admit to the King’s grace 
all subjects of the said land that may submit, themselves,” &c. And at 
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loth ‘to ‘arm, and put weapons into their hands. Yet 
notwithstanding, as a prudent and courageous Prince, 
he was not so averse from a war, but that he was 
resolved to choose it rather than to have Brittaine car- 


: ned by France ; being so great and opulent a duchy, 


pp. 108, 9, we find a number of general pardons for Tishaa bearing the 
same ae These proceedings indicate probably the suppression of the 
danger for the time. For during the rest of the summer we Jearn (Leland, 
iv. p. 243.) that the King was engaged in hunting and sporting, and in the 


autumn, he was free, as I.shall show a little further on, to take more 


active measures for the succour of Brittany. 
- On the 1st of October following, the King’s uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 


‘was made Lieutenant of Ireland for a year. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, vol. iii. 
_p. 14.) : 


Iam the rather disposed to think that defence against Ireland and not 
succour to Brittany was the object of this voyage, because it seems to 
have been at this time that Lord Woodville’s project of raising volunteers 


in aid of the Duke of Brittany (see p. 110) was countermanded. “My lord _ 
hath been with the King in Windsor,” (says William Paston, writing from. 


Hedingham, the Earl of Oxford’s castle, to his brother, on the 13th of May 
[1488], ) “at St. George’s feast; and there at the same feast were both the 


ambassadors of Bretaigne and of Flanders, as well from the King of the Ro- 


mans as from the young Duke; but I cannot shew you the certain whether 
we shall have with them war or peace; but I understand for certain that 
all such captains as went to the sea in Lent, that is to say Sir Charles 
Somerset, Sir Richard Hawte, and Sir William Vampage, maketh them 
ready,to go to the sea again as shortly as they can; to what intent I cannot 
say. Also whereas it was said that my Lord Wodevyle and other should 


have gone over into Bretaigne to have aided the Duke of Bretaigne, I can- 


not tell of none such aid; but upon that saying there came many men to 
Southampton, where it was said that he should have taken shipping, to 
have waited upon him over; and so when he was countermanded, those that 


resorted thither to have gone over with him tarried there still, in hope that, 
they should have been licensed to have gone over; and when they saw no 


likelihood that they should have license, there was 200 of them that got 

them ‘into a’ Bretaigne ship,” &c. &c. He goes on to say how these 230 
urived in Brittany, where they then were. — See Paston Letters, vc. ¥ 
. 867. 

j D’ Argentré (xiii. 41.) mentions an embassy sent by ths Duke. of Brit- 

tany to England in September, 1487, and adds that Henry who was then 
very busy. (avoit lors bien des affaires) some time after sent some troops 


*9 aid him, who were at-the battle of St. Aubin, — but aot above 500 men;, 


wiluding no doubt to Lord Woodville’s company. 
5* 
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and situate so opportunely to annoy England either 
for coast or trade.! But the King’s Hioples were, that 
partly by negligence, commonly imputed to the French, } 
(especial'y in the court of a young King”) ; and partly 
by the native power of Brittaine itself, which was not 
small; but chiefly in respect of the great party that the 
Duke of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, and 
thereby means to stir up civil troubles to divert the 
French King from the enterprise of Brittaine ;* and 
lastly in regard of the power. of Maximilian, who was, 
corrival to the French King in that pursuit ; the enter- 
prise would either bow to a peace or break in itself. 
In all which the King measured and valued things 
amiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent therefore forth-' 
with to the French King, Christopher Urswick his 
chaplain, a person by him much trusted and employed; 
choosing him the rather because he was a church- 
man, as best sorting with an embassy of pacification ; 
and giving him also a commission, that if the French’ 
King consented to treat, he should thence repair to. the, 
Duke of Brittaine and ripen the treaty on both parts. 
Urswick made declaration to the French King much to. 
the purpose of the King’s answer. to the French am- 
bassadors_ here, aati also tenderly some overture’ 
of receiving to grace the Duke of Orleans, and some: 
taste of conditions of accord. But the French King on’ 
the other side proceeded not sincerely, but with a great, 
deal of art and dissimulation inthis treaty, having for his 
en to gain time, and so put off the English succours, 

1 Sive hello, sive impediendo commercium. 

2 This parenthesis is omitted in the translation. 

8 The edition of 1622 has a full stop after Brittaine: obviously a misd 


print. Ihave followed the punctuation of the MS.; which oe has’ 
@ semicolon, though not clearly written * 
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under hope-of peace, till he had got. good footing in 
Brittaine by force of arms. Wherefore: he answered 
the ambassador, that he would put himself into the 
King’s hands, and) make him arbiter’ of the peace; 
and willingly consented that the ambassadors should 
straightways pass into Brittaine to signify this his con- 
sent, and’to know the Duke’s mind likewise ; well fore 
seeing that the Duke of Orleans, by whom the Duke 
of Brittaine was wholly led, taking himself to be upon 
terms irreconcileable with him, would admit of no 
treaty of peace; whereby he should in one both gener- 
ally abroad veil over his ambition, and win the repu- 
tation of just and moderate proceedings; and should 
withal endear himself in the affections of the King of - 
England, as one that had: committed all to his will; 
nay and (which was yet: more fine) make faith in him 
that although he went on with the war, yet it should 
be but with his sword in his’ hand to bend the stiffness 
of the other party to accept of ‘peace; and so the King 
should take no umbrage of his arming and. prosecution, 
but the treaty to be kept on’ foot to the very. last 
instant, till he were master of the field. . Which 
grounds being by the French King. wisely laid, all 
things fell out as he expected. For when the English 
ambassador came to the court of Brittaine, the Duke 
was then scarcely perfect in his memory, and all things 
were directed by the Duke of Orleans ; who gave audi- 
ence to the chaplain Urswick, and upon his ambassage 
delivered made answer in somewhat high terms: That 
the Duke of Brittaine having been an host and a kind 
of parent or foster-father to the King in his tenderness 
of age and weakness of fortune, did look for at this 


time from King Henry (the renowned King of Eng- 
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land) rather brave troops for his succours than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the King could forget the 
good offices of the Duke done unto him aforetime, yet 
he knew well he would in his wisdom consider of the 
future, how much it imported his own safety and repu- 
tation both in foreign parts and with his own people, 
not to suffer Brittaine (the old confederates of Eng- 
land) to be swallowed up by France, and so many good 
ports and strong towns upon the coast be in the com- 
mand of so potent a neighbour King, and so ancient 
an enemy: And therefore humbly desired the King 
to think of this business as his own::and therewith 
brake off, and denied any farther conference for treaty. 

Urswick returned first to the French King, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding things 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them ; and said, That 
the ambassador might perceive now that which he for 
his part partly imagined before: That considering in 
what hands the Duke of Brittaine was, there would be 
no peace but by a mixed treaty of force and persua- 
sion: And therefore he would go on with one, and 
desired the King not to desist from the other: But 
for his own part, he did faithfully promise to be still in 
the King’s power, to rule him in the matter of peace. 
This was accordingly represented unto the King by 
Urswick at his return, and in such a fashion as if the 
treaty were in no sort desperate, but rather stayed for 
a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and beat 
the party of Brittaine more pliant; whereupon there 
passed continually packets and despatches between the 
two Kings, from the one out of desire,! and from the 
other out of dissimulation, about the negotiation of 

1 Oupide sed candide 
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peace. The French King meanwhile invaded Bnit- 
taine with great forces, and distressed the city of Nantes 
with a strait siege,! and (as one who, though he had 


1 This is Polydore Vergil’s statement; ;who seems, as I saiit, to have 
_ been the original authority for these transactions; and whose narrative 
could not then be’ corrected by comparison with more authentic records. 
Rymer’s Fcedera however and the’ Rolls of Parliament. enable us now te 
detect inaccuracies of date, which show that his means of inftrmatica 
were either imperfect or carelessly used; and the researchvs of mode.n 
historians into the Breton archives supply several material corrections. 
Bacon seems to have taken Polydore’s narrative as his ground-work, to 
have done his best to make out the meaning of it, and then to have told it 
as plainly and luminously as he could. -And the meaning of it — the 
ideas and designs of the parties, the ends they were aiming at, and the 
issues they brought out—he appears to have divined with great accu- 
racy; insomuch that every correction of his story in its details seems to 
_ make the truth of his general interpretation more manifest. But as he was 

obliged to fit his narrative into. Polydore’s frame-work, which contains 
several wrong dates, the details are of course very far from accurate. In 

a story that hangs well together, a single false date will commonly affect 
the whole sequence of events; and when that false date happens to sep- 
arate material points that were in fact connected or to bring together 
material points that were in fact separate, it may even affect the whole 
series of causes and effects. 

* Though I. know how inconvenient it is for a reader to be continually 
called away from the'story in the text to listen to a different version of it, 
I fear that in this case the inconvenience must be submitted to, The 
corrections would not be intelligible to him if the original story were not 
fresh in hig memory; and if I- were to remit them to the appendix, I 
should be obliged either to repeat the whole or to interrupt him by refer- 
ences to the body of the narrative which would be more troublesome than 
references from the text to foot-notes. If he wishes therefore to take a 
true impression of Henry’s proceedings in the matter of Brittany, I must 
ask him to pause at the points which I shall indicate, and hear what I 
have to say before he goes on. : 

In the present instance, Bacon, following Polydore Vergil, has misdated 
the siege of Nantes by eight or nine months. It was commenced (sce 
D’ Argentré, xiii. 38.) on the 19th of June, 1487,— only three days after 

_the battle of Stoke; and raised ion the 6th of August following, a little 
before the time when Charles sent his first embassy to Henry. Which if 

Bacon had known, he would probably have included the fresh failure of 
this. enterprise among Henry’s reasons (see pp. 106, 112,) for thinking that 
Brittany was not) in immediate danger from France; aspecially if he 
gould have connected it with another fact, which he does not seem t? 
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no great judgment, yet had that, that he could dissem= 
ble home) the more he did urge the “prosecution of 

the war, the more he did at the same time urge the 

solicitation of the peace ; insomuch as during the siege 

of Nantes, after many letters and particular messages, 

the better to maintain his dissimulation and to refresh 

the treaty, he sent Bernard Daubigny,? a person’ of 

good quality, to the King, earnestly to desire him. to 
make an end of the business howsoever. ‘The King 

was no less ready to revive and quicken the treaty. ; 

and thereupon sent three commissioners, the Abbot of — 
Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstall, and Chaplain Urs- 

wick formerly employed, to do their. utmost endeavour 

to manage the treaty roundly and strongly. 

About this time the Lord Woodvile (uncle to the 
Queen) a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the King that he might raise some power of 
voluntaries under-hand, and without licence or pass- 


have been aware of, though it is mentioned by D’Argentré, xiii. 41., and 
which Henry must have known, namely, that the’ Duke of Brittany did 
at that very time (24th Sept. 1487) formally entertain Maximilian’s suit 
for his daughter. 

But though it is not true that Charles was investing Nantes while the 
negotiations which Bacon is here speaking of were proceeding, it is true 
that he was preparing a fresh invasion of Brittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 184.Y 
The inaccuracy therefore does not in this case affect the substantial truth 
of the narrative. 

1 Sed tamen qui simulationum artes in sinu patris optime didicerat. 

2 Bernardum Dobenensem, honestum equitem, according to Polydore. We 
learn from the Herald (Lel. iv. p. 236.) that “the Lorde Dawbeney, em 
bassator of Fraunce’? was at Windsor on Twelfth Even, 1487-8: which’ 
may have been the occasion Polydore was thinking af, The embassy 
which he represents as sent by Henry in answer (after some delay, it 
seems, from the illness of one of the commissioners) was despatched on’ 
the 17th of March, 1487-8. See Rymer. This Bernardus Dobenensis was, 
Isuppose, Bernard Stewart, Lord Aubigny; a gentleman of Scotch’ ex-! 
traction; who commanded id body or French soldiers that accompanied 
Henry to England. See Tytler’s Hist. of Scotl. vol. iv. p. 296. : 
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port (wherein the King might any ways appear!) go 
to the aid of the Duke of Brittaine. The King de- 
nied his request, or at least seemed so to do, and laid 
strait commandment upon him that he should not stir ; 
or that the King thought his honour would suffer 
therein, during a treaty to better a party. Neverthe- 
less this lord (either being unruly, or out of conceit? 
that the King would not inwardly dislike that which 
he would. not openly avow,) sailed ‘secretly over into 
the Isle of Wight whereof he was governor, and lev- 
ied a fair troop of four hundred men, and with them 
passed over into Brittaine, and joined himself with the 
Duke’s forces.2 The news whereof when it came to 
the French court, put divers young bloods ‘into such 
a fury, as the English ambassadors were not without 
peril to be outraged. But the French King, both to 
preserve the privilege of ambassadors, and being con- 
scious to himself that in the business of peace he him- 
self was the greater dissembler of the two, forbad all 
injuries of fact or word against their persons or follow- 
ers. And presently came an agent from the King to 
purge himself touching the Lord Woodvile’s going 
over, using for a principal argument to demonstrate 
that it was without his privity, for that the troops were 


-so small, as neither had the face of a succour by au- 


thority nor could much advance the Briton affairs. 
To which message although the French King gave no 
full credit, yet he made fair weather* with the King 
and seemed satisfied. Soon after the English ambassa- 
dors returned, having two of them been likewise with 


“1 Absque commeatu aut fide publica. 

_2 Qpinione temeraria. 
8 Compare W. Paston’s letter, 13th May, 1488; quoted in note, p. 105, 
4 Cum serenitate quadam respondt. 
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the Duke of Brittaine! and found things in no other 
terms than they were before. Upon their return they 
informed the King of the state of the affairs, and how 
far the French King was from any true meaning of 
peace, and. therefore he was, now to advise of some 
other course. Neither was the King himself led all 
this while with credulity merely, as was generally sup- 
posed. But his error was not so much facility of 
belief, as an ill-measuring of. the forces of the other 
party. . For (as. was partly touched before) the 
King had cast the business thus with himself. He 
took it for granted in his own judgment that the war 
of Brittaine, in respect of the strength of the towns 
and of the party, could not speedily come to a period. 
For he conceived that the counsels of a war that was 
undertaken by the French: King (then childless *) 
against an heir apparent of France, would be very 
faint and slow; and besides that it was not. possible 
but that. the state of France should be embroiled with 
some troubles and. alterations in favour of the Duke 
of Orleans. He conceived likewise that Maximilian 


1 According to Lobineau, i. 788, who gives as his authority Registre, an 
eimbassage consisting of the three commissioners ‘above mentioned; viz. 
the Abbot of Abingdon, Sir. Richard. Tunstall, and Chaplain Urswick, + 
together with Dr. Wardes, — passed from France into Brittany in June, 
1488: which agrees with Sismondi’s statement, that from the’Ist to the 
26th of June in that year hostilities were suspended in consequence cf 
Honry’s mediation. Polydore adds \that the ambassadors, before they 
returned, renewed the truce between Henry and Charles for twelve 
months — (renovatis in duodecim menses cum Carolo induciis): ‘They prob- 
ably agreed upon the terms of the truce which was signed by, Henry at 
Windsor on 14th July, 1488, (see Rymer) and was to continue from that 
day till the 17th of January, 1489-90. I do not however find any trace 
pf the counterpart signed by Charles: and it is not irnprobable that it 
was interrupted before completion by the events. which immediately 
followed. 

2 And unmarried. Celibe et sine liberis. 
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King of the Romans was a Prince warlike and potent, 
who he made account. would give succours to the 
Britons roundly. So then judging it would be a work 
of time, he laid his plot how he might best-make use 
of that time for his own affairs. Wherein first he 
thought to make his vantage upon his Parliament, 
knowing that they being affectionate unto the quarrel 


of Brittaine would give treasure largely. Which 
_ treasure as a noise of war might draw forth, so a peace 
- succeeding might coffer up. And because he knew 


his people were hot upon the business, he chose rather 
to seem to be deceived and lulled a-sleep by the 
French, than to be backward in himself; considering 


_ his subjects were. not so fully capable of the reasons 


of state which made him hold back. Wherefore to 


all these purposes he saw no other expedient than to 


set and keep on foot a continual treaty of peace, lay- 
ing it down and taking it up again as the occurrence 
required. Besides he had in consideration the point 
of honour, in bearing the blessed person of a pacifica- 
tor. He thought likewise to make use of the envy 
that the French King met with by occasion of this war 
of Brittaine, in strengthening himself with new alli- 
ances; as namely that of Ferdinando of Spain, with 
whom he had ever a consent (even in nature and cus- 
toms) ;.and likewise with Maximilian, who was. par- 
ticularly interested: So that in substance he promised 
himself! money, honour, friends, and peace in the 
end.? But those things were too fine to be fortunate 
and succeed in all parts; for that great affairs are 
zommonly too rough and stubborn to be wrought 


1 Satis indulgenter promiserat. 
2 Lt in fine pacem qualem optabat. 


cating 
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upon by the finer edges or points of wit. The King 
was likewise deceived in his two main grounds. For 
although he had reason to conceive that the counsel 
of France would be wary to put the King into a war 
against the heir apparent of France; yet he did not 
consider that Charles was not guided by any of the 
principal of the blood or nobility,! but by mean men, 
who would make it their master-piece’ of credit and 
favour to give venturous counsels which no great 
or wise man durst or would. And for Maximilian, 
he was thought then a greater matter than he was; 
his unstable and ‘necessitous courses 2 being not then 
known. oF £ 
After consultation with the ‘ambassadors, who 
brought him no -other news’ than he expected before 
(though he would not seem to know it ‘till’ then), he 
presently summoned his Parliament,’ and in open Par- 


1 The translation has “a tiris e concilio primariis.” According to 
Comines, those who governed Charles during. the first four years of his 
reign were “Le Duc et Duchesse de Bourbon, ét un Chambellan. appelé 
le seigneur de Graville, et autres chambelans, qui en ce temps ores 
grand regne.”? ’ (Liv. vii. ¢. 1.) 

2 Mores ejus instabiles, et conatus ob indigentiam suam fere semper inutiles. 

8 Polydore Vergil’s words are “ suorum principum convocato concilio;” 
by which he probably meant, as Hall certainly understood him to mean, 
that Henry summoned a Parliament. But as no Parliament was sum- 
moned between the 9th of November, 1487, and the 18th of January, 
1488-9; and as the series of negotiations above detailed could not have 
been gone through between September and November; and as this “ prin- 
cipum concilium”’ is expressly mentioned as having met before the battle 
of St. Aubin, which was fought on the 28th of July, 1488; it is clear that 
if he supposed it to be a Parliament (as indeed he must have done, for he 
speaks of Jaws being passed by it) he has made a mistake somewhere. In 
supposing that the succours which Henry sent to Brittanyiwere despatched 
immediately after the battle of St. Aubin, and before the death of the 
Duke of Brittany, he was certainly miétancen! The Duke died on the 8th 
vf September, 1488; the succours did not set out before March, 1488-9. 

Mod:2rn historians have pointed out or avoided these mistakes; but have 
not, as it seems to me, discovered the true order and concatenation of 
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Jiament propounded the cause of Brittaine to both 


events. I think it will be found that this “principum concilium”’ before 
which Henry propounded the case of Brittany, was not a Parliament, but 
‘a “Great Council ;” (so called in contradistinction to the “ ordinary”? or 
“continual council,” and in those days well known it seems by that 
name;) 2. ¢. a council consisting not only of lords, spiritual and temporal, 
joined with the King’s privy council (as has been supposed); but also of 
principal persons of various classes, including lawyers, burgesses, and 
merchants; composed in short of much the same elements as a Parlia- 
ment; and specially summoned by the King for consultation in great af- 
fairs (for a fuller justification of which conjecture see Appendix No. I.): 
—- that the occasion of its being summoned was not the return of the am- 
bassadors out of France just before the battle of St. Aubin; but the issue 
of that battle, with the events which immediately followed, including the 
Duke’s death and the new pretensions of the French King (see note 1. 
p- 118): —and that the time of its meeting was the beginning of November, 
1488, only two months after the Duke’s death. We know from the Herald’s 
narrative (Cott. MSS. Jul. xii. fo. 49.) —an evidence almost conclusive on 
such a point —that after Whitsuntide in that year (which was on the 25th 
of May), “ all the summer following” the King “hunted and sported him 
merely;”? but that after keeping his Allhallow-tide (1st November) at 
Windsor, “he removed to Westminster, to the gretest conseill that was many 
yers withoute the name of parliament.” We know from the same authority 
that “there were at that season many ambassadors in England from for- 
eign countries.” We know from Rymer that on the 11th of December fol- 
Jowing, ambassadors were despatched from England to France, to Brittany, 
to Spain, and to Flanders. We know that on the 28rd of December com- 
missions were out for raising a body of archers for the succour of Brittany. 
We know that Parliament met on the 13th of the following-month, and 
voted liberal supplies for that enterprise. And we know lastly that soon 
after the Parliament broke up these succours were despatched. If then 
we suppose that Henry still hoped to carry his ends by negotiation until 
he heard of the battle of St. Aubin; that the result of that battle was not 
only unexpected, but so decisive that it did in fact put an end to the war 
for the time (which is true; for the treaty of Verger, which established 
Charles in possession of all he had won, was concluded (D’Argentré, xiii. 
48.) on the 21st August), and left him no room for action, until the acces 
sion of the young Duchess and the questions arising thereupon opened a 
new chapter; that immediately upon this he summoned a Great Council, 
partly that he might feel the sense of the nation, and partly that he might 
pledge them to the support of the war before he committed himself; and 
that it was to this Great Council that he now (%. e. in the beginning 
‘of November, 1488) propounded the case and appealed for advice; it will 
‘be found I think that the events hang together more naturally, and suit 
‘hetter with the fixed data established by state documents. 
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cae by his chancellor Morton? Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who spake to this effect. 


1 This fact is not mentioned by Polydore, nor I think by any of the 
Chroniclers; from which one may suspect that Bacon had some inde- 
pendent source of information with regard to this speech. The speech 
itself however is of course to be taken, not as.a report of what the Chan- 
cellor really said, but as a representation of what Bacon imagined that 
such a person, in such circumstances, with such ends in view, would or — 
should have said. The same is to be understood of all the speeches in the 
book; the amount of invention varying inversely as the amount of actual . 
information. If he had had a full report of the speech actually spoken, he 
would have given, not a transcript certainly, but the substance of it in the 
best and fewest words; still keeping the form of the first person. Where 
he had no means of knowing more than the general tenour and purpose of 
what was spoken, he would fill up the outline from his own head, and make 
a speech of such tenour and purpose, —the best he could. Iti is tine which 
gives to these speeches their peculiar interest.and value: they are so many 
statements-of the case as Bacon conceived it, viewed from the point at 
which the speakers stood, and presented in a dramatic form. 

This, I need hardly add, is according to the old rule of histazical com- ~ 
position, practised by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained 
and avowed by Thucydides, the best and trustworthiest of them all; and 
Bacon could never have imagined that his speeches would be taken in any 
other sense. But since I find Dr. Henry gravely recording his suspicion 
“ that these speeches were made by the noble historian who hath recorded 
them;’’ and the author of the chapter on “National Industry” in. the 
Pictorial History.of England criticising and commenting upon and drawing 
inferences from the words of this speech, as if it had been a document of 
the time; and Lord. Campbell treating it as a blemish in the work that it 
is “ filled up with proclamations and long speeches,” (as if they were so 
much rubbish; when the speeches are in fact the most original part of it); 
—I must suppose that the thing is not so well understood now-a-days as 
to make this note superfluous. : 

Whether the practice is a good one or not, is another question. My own 
opinion is that the reader is less liable to be deceived by history written 
upon this principle than upon the modern plan, though the modern be ape 
parently the more scrupulous. The records of the past are not complete 
enough to enable the most diligent historian to give a connected narrative, 
in which there shall not be many parts resting upon guesses or inferences 
or unauthenticated rumours. He may guess for himself, or he may report 
other people’s guesses; but guesses there must be. And if he be a wise 
man and curious about the truth, those portions of his narrative which 
have most of his own will probably be nearest the truth. The advantage 
of the old practice is, that the invention appears in the undisguised form 
of invention; whereas the modern practice, by scrupulously eschewing 
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” 


‘My lords and masters, the King’s Grace, our Sov- 
ereign Lord, hath commanded me to declare unto you 
the causes that have moved him at this time to summon 
this his Parliament; which I shall do in few words; 
craving pardon of his Grace and you all, if I perform 
it not as I would. 

~ “ His Grace doth first of all let you know that he 
Tetaineth in thankful memory the love and loyalty 
shewed to him by you at your last meeting,! in estab- 
Jishment of his royalty, freeing and dischhiginig of his 
partakers, and confiscation of “his traitors and rebels ; 
‘more than which could not come from subjects to their 
sovereign in one action. This he taketh so well at your 
hands, as he hath made it a resolution to himself to 


communicate with so loving and well approved subjects 


§ 


everything like avowed and deliberate invention, leaves it to be supposed 
that what remains is all fact; that when the writer tells you what this 
man said or that man thought, — carefully keeping in the third person, or 
quoting from a previous writer, — he is telling you something that did 
‘really happen: whereas in most cases of the kind he is but reporting his 
Own or another man’s conjecture, just as much as if he had sate down 
deliberately to compose a soliloquy or a speech in the first person. 
_ 1It seems therefore that Bacon believed this to be Henry’s second Par- 
Jiament; the Parliament 7m 3 H. V//.; under which description he was no 
doubt familiar with the records of it. But he did not know, and had not 
perhaps any ready means of ascertaining, in what month of Henry’s third 
year, which extended from August 22, 1487, to August 21, 1488, it met. 
_ We have seen that in speaking of the coronation of the Queen (p. 94.) h» 
“makes no allusion to the fact that this Parliament was then sitting; which 
considering its importance both as a legislative and as a money-voting 
Parliament, (for they granted —=in consideration of the rebellion just 
passed, I imagine, rather than of the war to come — two fifteenths and 
tenths,) he would naturally have done in that place. I have little doubt 
that, following Polydore’s narrative, as all previous historians had done, 
find not having access to the Parliament Rolls to correct it by, he believed 
this second Parliament to have met in the summer of 1488. It must be 
tupposed that authentic records as to the date of Henry’s Parliaments 
were not easily accessible, when so diligent and original .n explorer as 
Stowe failed to detect these errors. 
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in all affairs that are of public nature at home or 
abroad. ; 

“ Two therefore are the causes of your present as- 
sembling: the one a foreign business ; the other matters 

of government at home. 

“The French King (as no doubt ye have heard), 
maketh at. this present shot war upon the Duke of Brit- 
taine. His army is now before Nantes,! and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not in 
ceremony and preeminence, yet in strength and wealth, 
of that duchy: ye may guess at his hopes, by his at- 
tempting of the hardest part of the war first.. The 
cause of this war he knoweth best. He alledgeth the 
entertaining and succouring of the Duke of Orleans 
and some other French lords, whom the King taketh 
for his enemies. Others divine of other matters. Both 
parts have by their ambassadors divers times prayed 
the King’s aids; the French King, aids or neutrality ; 
the Britons, aids simply; for so their case requireth. 
The King, as a Christian Prince and blessed son of the 
holy church, hath offered himself as a mediator to treat 
a peace between them. The French King yieldeth to 
_ 1 This-is consistent with Polydore’s narrative: but it is a mistake, what- 
ever date you assign to “now.’”? The siege of Nantes:had been raised on 
the 6th of August, 1487. (See note 1. p. 109.) The Chancellor however, 
speaking in November, 1488, had in fact a stronger case than could have 
been assigned to him at the time Bacon supposed him to be speaking, 
The victory of St. Aubin had given Charles all, and more. than all, he 
originally pretended. The party of the Duke of Orleans was overthrown; 
the Duke himself was his prisoner; he had been secured by treaty in tha 
possession of all the places he had won; yet he was now, upon the Duke 
of Brittany's death, claiming the right of guardianship over the young 
Duchess, and in the mean time proceeding in his conquests and taking 
town. after town in, Brittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 148., and compare the 


King’s letter to Lord Oxford, quoted in note p. 148.5; which shows how far 
‘he I'rench had advanced into Brittany before the end of March, 1489.) , 
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treat, but will not stay the prosecution of the war. 
The Britons, that desire peace most, hearken to it 
least ; not upon confidence or stiffness, but upon dis- 
trust of true meaning; seeing the war goes on. So as 
the King, after as much pains and care to effect a peace 
as ever he took in any business, not being able to re- 
move the prosecution on the one side nor the distrust 
on the other caused by that prosecution, hath let fall 
_ the treaty ; not repenting of it, but despairing of it 
now, as not. likely to succeed. Therefore by this nar- 
rative you now understand the state of the question, 
whereupon the King prayeth your advice ; which is no 
other, but whether he shall enter into an auxiliary and 
_ defensive war for the Britons against France ? 
.. “ And the better to open your understandings in this 
affair, the King hath commanded me to say somewhat 
to you from him of the persons that do intervene in 
this business ; and somewhat of the consequence there- 
of, as it hath relation to. this kingdom ; and somewhat 
of the example of it in general; making nevertheless 
no conclusion or judgment of any point, until his Grace 
hath received your faithful and politic advices. 

“‘ First for the King our sovereign himself, who is 
the principal person you are to eye in this business ; his 
Grace. doth profess that he truly and constantly desir- 
eth to reign in peace: but his Grace saith he will 
neither buy, peace with dishonour, nor take it up at 
interest of danger to ensue; but shall think it a good 
cliange, if it please God to ‘change the inward troubles 
and seditions wherewith he hath. been hitherto exer- 
cised into an honourable foreign war. 

«« And for the other two. persons in this action, the 
French King and the Duke of Brittaine, his Grace doth 
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declare unto you, that they be the men unto whom ne 
is of all other friends and allies most bounden ; the one 
having held over him his hand of protection from the 
tyrant ; the other having reached forth unto him his 
hand of help for the recovery of his kingdom ; so that — 
his affection toward them in his natural person is upon 
equal terms. And whereas you may have heard that 
his Grace was enforced to fly out of Brittaine into 
France for doubts of being betrayed ; his Grace would 
not in any sort have that reflect upon the Duke of 
Brittaine in defacement of his former benefits ; for that 
he is thoroughly informed that it was but the practice 
of some corrupt persons about him, during the time of 
his sickness, altogether without his consent or privity. 
But howsoever these things do interest his Grace in his 
particular, yet he knoweth well that the higher bond 
that tieth him to procure by all means the safety and 
welfare of his loving subjects, doth disinteress him of 
these obligations of gratitude, otherwise than: thus ; 
that if his Grace be forced to make a war he do it 
without passion or ambition. 

‘“‘ For the consequence of this action towards this 
kingdom, it is much as the French King’s intention is. 
For if it be no more but to range his subjects to reason 
who bear themselves stout upoh the strength of the 
Duke of Brittaine,' it is nothing to us. But if it be in 
the French King’s purpose, — or if it should not be in 
his purpose, yet if it shall follow all one: as if it were 
sought, — that the French King shall make a province 
of Brittaine and join it to the crown of France ; then 
it is worthy the consideration how this may import 
England, as well in the increasement of the greatness 


1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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of France, by the addition of such a country that 
stretcheth his boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this 
nation and leaving it naked of so firm and assured con- 
feerates as the Britons have always been. For then 
it will come to pass that, whereas not long since this 
realm was mighty upon the continent, first in territory 
and after in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Brit- 
taine, which were confederates indeed, but dependent 
confederates ;+ now the one being already cast partly 
into the greatness of France and partly into that of 
Austria, the other is like wholly to be cast into the 
greatness of France ; and this island shall remain con- 
fined in effect within the salt waters, and girt about 
with the coast countries of two mighty monarchs. 
“‘ For the example, it resteth likewise upon the same 
question, upon the French King’s intent. For if Brit- 
taine be carried and swallowed up by France, as the 
world abroad (apt to impute and construe the actions 
of Princes to ambition) conceive it will, then it is an 
example very dangerous and universal, that the lesser 
neighbour estate should be devoured of the greater. 
For this may be the case of Scotland towards England; 
of Portugal towards Spain; of the smaller estates of 
Italy towards the greater ; and so of Germany; or as if 
some of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely besides some of these great lords. And the 
bringing in of this example will be chiefly laid to the 
King’s charge, as to him that-was most interested ? and 
‘most able to forbid it.2 But then on the other side 
there is so fair a pretext on the French King’s part 


1 Federati ex hujus regm consiliis pendentes. 
2 So MS. 
8 Qui illud etiam cum bono republice suc impedire maxime potuisset. 
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(and yet pretext is never wanting to power) in regard 
the danger imminent to his, own estate is such as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example; for that the example of that which is 
done in a man’s own defence cannot be dangerous, be- 
cause it is in another’s power to avoid it. But in all 
this business, the King remits himself to your grave 
and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely.” 

This was the effect. of the Lord, Chancellor’s speech 
touching the cause -of Brittaine; for the King had 
commanded him to carry it so as to affect the Parlia- 
ment towards the business ; but without engaging the 
King in any express declaration. 

The Chancellor went, on: 

‘¢ For that which may concern the government. at. 
home, the King hath commanded me to say unto you; 
that he thinketh there was never any King (for the 
small time that he hath reigned) had greater and juster 
cause of the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow, 
than his Grace hath; joy, m respect of the rare and 
visible favours of Almighty God, in girting the impe- 
rial sword upon, his side, and assisting the same his 
sword against all his enemies, and likewise in blessing 
him wid so many good and loving servants and sub 
jects; which have never failed to give him faithful 
counsel, ready obedience, and courageous defence ; sor- 
row, for that it hath not pleased God to suffer him to 
sheath his sword (as he greatly desired, otherwise than 
for administration of justice,) but that he hath been 
forced to draw it so oft, to cut off traitorous and 
disloyal subjects, whom it seems God hath left (a few 
amongst many good) as the Canaanites amongst the 
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people of Israel, to be thorns in their sides, to tempt 
and try them; though the end hath been always 


(God’s name be blessed therefore) that the destruction 
hath fallen upon their own heads. Wherefore his 


_ Grace saith that he seeth that it is not the blood spilt 


in the field that will save the blood in the city ; nor 


_ the marshal’s' sword that will set this kingdom in per- 
_ fect peace: but that the true way is to stop the seeds 
_ of sedition and rebellion in their beginnings, and for 
_ that purpose to devise, confirm, and quicken good and 


_ wholesome laws against riots and unlawful assemblies 


of people and all combinations and confederacies of 
them by liveries, tokens, and other badges of factious 


_ dependence ; that the peace of the land may by these 


ordinances, as by bars of iron, be soundly bound in 
and strengthened, and all force both in court, coun- 
try, and private houses be supprest. 


“The care hereof, which so much concerneth your- 


selves, and which the nature of the times doth instant- 
ly call for, his Grace commends to your wisdoms. 


“¢ And because it is the King’s desire that this peace 


wherein he hopeth to govern and maintain you, do not 
bear only unto you leaves, for you to sit under the 


shade of them in safety, but also should bear you fruit 


of riches, wealth, and plenty; therefore. his Grace 
prays you to take into consideration matter of trade, 


> 


as also the manufactures of the kingdom, and to re- 


press the bastard and barren employment of moneys to 


usury and unlawful exchanges ; that they may be (as 


their natural use is) turned upon commerce, and law- 
ful and royal trading ; and lileewise that our people be 
set awork in arts and handicrafts, that the realm may 


1 So ed. 1622. The MS. has “‘ marshall ;”” which is perhaps right. 
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subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasure for foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to 
provide further that whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brought in from beyond the seas may be employed 
upon the commodities of this land ; whereby the king- 
dom’s stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the foreigner, 

*« And-lastly because the King is well assured that 
you would not have him poor that wishes you rich; 
he doubteth not but that you will have care, as well 
to maintain his revenews of customs and all other 
natures, as! also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so require: the rather for that you 
know the King is a good husband, and but a steward 
in effect for the public, and that what comes from you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth, which gathers 
into a cloud.and falls back upon the earth again; and 
you know well how the kingdoms about you grow 
more and more in greatness, and the times are stir- 
ring; and therefore not fit to find the King with an 
empty purse. More I have not to say to you, and 
wish that what hath been said had been better ex- 
pressed: but that your wisdoms and good affections 
will supply. God bless your doings.” ? 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the Par- 
liament in this business;* as well in respect of the 
emulation between the nations,* and the envy at the 
late growth of the French monarchy ; as in regard 

1So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “and also.” 

2 The Latin translation adds Hane orationem Cancellarius habuit, non 
comptam certe, sed solidam et perspicuam. 


8 a. e. the business of Brittany. Ad istud Britanne negotium, 
4 Inter nationes Angle et Gallia. 
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of the danger to suffer the French to make their ap- 
proaches upon England, by obtaining so goodly a 
maritime province, full of sea-towns and havens, that 
might do mischief to the English, either by invasion 
or by interruption of traffic. 

The Parliament was also moved with the point of 
_ oppression ; for although the French seemed to speak 
reason, yet arguments are ever with multitudes too 
weak for suspicions. Wherefore they did advise the 
_ King roundly to embrace the Britons’ quarrel, and to 

send them speedy aids; and with much alacrity and 
_forwardness granted to the King a great rate of sub- 
-sidy? in contemplation of these aids. But the King, 


5 

_ 1This might perhaps have been said in July, 1488; but hardly in No- 

_ vember, after the Duke of Orleans and all that party were overthrown. 

_ 2 The Parliament of November, 1487, had granted (though not with 
_ any view to the case of Brittany) two fifteenths and tenths. The Parlia- 
ment of January, 1488-9, granted (and this was expressly for the suc- 

.< cours to Brittany) “the tenth penny on men’s lands and goods movable” 

—a rate which was expected to produce 75,000/. But what could have 
ie granted in November, 1488, when there was no Parliament but only 


eiehin 


ee 


a Great Council? I take it that though a Great Council could not (prop- 
_ erly speaking) grant a subsidy, yet the members composing it might have 
_ given the King sufficient security, either by promise or by actual loan, 
that if a Parliament were summoned a subsidy would be granted. In the 
first year of Henry IV. a Great Council, summoned for advice on a ques- 
j tion of peace or war, advised war, and (in order to avoid the necessity of 
4 summoning a Parliament and imposing a general tax) agreed upon a grant 
of money from themselves. A Great Council, summoned by Henry VII. 
_ in his twelfth year (as we shall see further on) to advise of war with Sccte 
“land, advised war, and for means to carry it on, lent [prested] the King 
every one for his part great sums of ready money ;”’ anil recommended, it 
seems, the raising of 40,000/. more by privy seals. That Great Council sat 
- from thie 24th of Oatcber to the 6th of November, 1496; and was foll »wed 
_by a Parliament, January 16, 1496-7, which granted the King for the 
Scotch war two aids and two fifteens. That this was the course taken 
_ with regard to the Scotch war in 1496, is as certain, though it is not noticed 
_in any of our histories, as anything can be that happened so long ago: and 
"1 suppose the same course to have been taken with regard to the case of 
Brittany, the occasions being in all respects analogous. It is observable 
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both to keep a decency towards the French King, to 
whoin he profest himself to be obliged, and indeed 
desirous rather to show war than to make it, sent 
new solemn ambassadors! to intimate unto him the 
decree of his estates, and to iterate his motion that the 
French would desist from hostility ; or if war must 
follow, to desire him to take it in good part, if at the 
motion of his people, who were sensible of the cause 
of the Britons as their ancient friends and confeder- 
ates, he did send them succours; with protestation 
nevertheless that, to save all treaties and laws of 
friendship, he had limited his forces,? to proceed in 
aid of the Britons, but in no wise to war upon the 
French, otherwise than as they maintained the posses- 
sion of Brittaine. But before this formal ambassage 
arrived, the party of the Duke had received a great 


that the old chronicler (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi. f. 161.), who was either 
Fabyan himself or Fabyan’s great authority (for Fabyan’s printed chron- 
icle of this reign is but an abstract from this MS.), being evidently a con- 
temporary, and a citizen of London, attentive enough to matters of loan: 
and taxation, says expressly that at this Great Council (the nature of 
which he plainly understood and did not at all confound it with the Par- 
liament which followed, and which he notices in its place) “was granted. 
unto the King for the defence of the Scots 120,000/.”” And therefore it 
may very well be that in like manner this “great rate of subsidy,’’ that 
was given to Henry in contemplation of the aids to Brittany, was (popu- 
larly speaking) granted by the Great Council of November, 1488, though 
the legal authority for levying it had to wait for the Parliament which 
inet. in the following January. 

1 This again comes from Polydore; an error in point of date growing 
out of the previous error with regard to the Council. There are no traces 
in Rymer of such an embassy in July, 1488; but on the 11th of December 
following, — between the breaking up of the Great Council and the issu- 
ing of the commission for levying a body of archers for the succour of 
Brittany, — Christopher Urswick, Thomas Warde, and Stephen Fryon 
were sent ty treat a peace between England and France, and also between 
France and the Duchess of Brittany. And this was no doubt the solemu 
embassy here spoken of. 

2 Copiis suis imperare in animo habere. 
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blow, and grew to manifest. declination. For near the 
town of St. Alban in Brittaine a battle had been 
given, where the Britons were overthrown, and the 
Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Orange taken 
prisoners, there being slain on the Britons’ part. six 
thousand men, and amongst them the Lord Woodvile, 
and almost all his soldiers, valiantly fighting. And 
_ of the French part, one thousand two hundred, with 
their leader James Galeot a great. commander. 
When the news of this battle came over into Eng- 
land, it was time for the King (who now! had no 
subterfuge to continue further treaty, and saw before 
_ his eyes that Brittaine went so speedily for lost, con- 
_ trary to his hopes; knowing also that with his people 
and foreigners both, he sustained no small envy and 
-disreputation for his former delays,) to dispatch with 
all possible speed his succours into Brittaine ; which 
he did under the conduct of Robert Lord Brooke, to 
the number. of eight thousand, choice men and well 
armed; who having a fair wind, in few hours land- 
ed in Brittaine, and joined themselves forthwith to 
those Briton forces that. remained after the defeat, 
and marched straight on to find the enemy, and en- 
camped fast by them.. The French wisely hugband- 
ing the possession of a victory, and well acquainted 
with the courage of the English, especially when they 
are fresh, kept themselves within their trenches, being 
strongly lodged, and resolved not to give battle. But 
meanwhile to harass and weary the English, they did 
‘upon all advantages set upon them with their light 
horse ; wherein nevertheless they received commonly 
loss, especially by means of the English archers. 


1 The MS. omits now. 
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But upon these achievements Francis Duke of Buit- 
taine deceased ; an accident that the King might easily 
have foreseen, and ought to have reckoned upon and 
provided for; but that the point of reputation, when 
news first came of the battle lost, (that somewhat 
must be done) did overbear the reason of war. 

After the Duke’s decease, the principal persons of 
Brittaine, partly bought, partly thro’ faction, put all 
things into confusion; so as the English not finding 
head or body with whom to join their forces, and . 
being in jealousy of friends as well as in danger of 
enemies, and the winter begun, returned home five 
months after their landing. So the battle of St. Al- 


1 All this comes from Polydore, and appears to be quite wrong. The 
true story would have told much better; being much more consistent with 
Bacon’s idea of Henry’s character and policy. It is true that Henry had 
shown some want of foresight in not perceiving the imminence of the 
danger which threatened Brittany, and that he had thereby let the time 
slip when he might have interfered most effectually to preserve her against 
the encroachment of France. But it is not at all true that he allowed 
himself to be hurried by popular clamour and a desire to save appear- 
ances into an ill-considered and fruitless, enterprise. 

Till he heard of the battle of St. Aubin (28th of July, 1488) he had 
noped to save Brittany by negotiation. That battle took him by surprise, 
not expecting to be called upon for immediate interference by arms, and 
no way prepared for it (the less because the successful rebellion in Scot- 
land and the accession of a new King in the middle of the preceding 
month left him in doubt what he was to expect from that side); and it 
was then too late. The blow was too decisive to be retrieved by an army 
of assistance; and even if Henry had been disposed to help the Duke of 
Brittany in that way, it would-not have been in his power: before he 
could have got his army ready, the Duke had bound himself by the treaty 
of Verger, or Sablé as it is sometimes called, (August 21, 1488), not to call 
in foreign auxiliaries. It was not till after the Duke’s death (September 
9, 1488), when the French King had shown himself not content to rest upon 
his recent advantages, but was evidently aiming to possess himself of the 
entire duchy, that Henry determined to take more active measures for the 
purpose of checking him. The winter being then so near that nothing 
more could be done on either side for that season, he had plenty of time 
before him; but he used it for preparation, not for delay. He first, by his 


_ 
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ban, the death of the Duke, and the retire of the 
English succours, were (after some time) the causes 

of the loss of that duchy; which action some ac- 
counted as a blemish of the King’s judgment, but 
most but as the misfortune of his times. 

But howsoever the temporary fruit of the Parlia- 
ment in their aid and advice given for Brittaine, took 
not nor prospered not; yet the lasting fruit of Parlia- 
ment, which is good and wholesome laws, did prosper, 


* Great Council, made himself sure of the support of his people. He then 
proceeded to make his terms with Brittany; careful and rather hard terms, 
framed to secure him against pecuniary loss. At the same time he gave 
the French King due warning of his course; and made arrangements with 
Flanders and Spain for concerted action. Lastly, he summoned his Parlia- 
ment and obtained a formal vote of supply; and as soon as the season was 
far enough adyanced for a new campaign, he had a body of 6000 archers 
ready to sail. So that all things were cared for, and yet no time lost. 

Nor can it be said that his measures were unsuccessful; as I shall ex- 
plain in a subsequent note; for to explain it here would confuse our dates 
by anticipating the events of the next year. It is enough in this place to 
remember that at the time of which Bacon is now speaking, namely the 
winter of 1488, the English force, instead of returning unsuccessful, was 
only preparing to go; and that the matters related in the following pages 
all took place either before the expedition or while it was going on. 

The story of the return of the English succours after an unsuccessfu 
campaign within five months of their setting out, grew probably vt of 
some loose statement or incidental report of a circumstance which we 
learn from the Paston Letters (vol. v. p. 855.). About the end of January, 
1488-9, a month or more before the forces under Lord Brooke were ready 
to sail, some gentlemen did go over to Brittany, but returned to England 
immediately without having landed; finding the French too strong prob- 
ably for so small a force. “Those gentlemen” (says Margery Paston, 
writing from London on the 10th of February, 1488-9 — not 1487-8, as the 
editor supposes) “that took shipping to have gone over into Bretaigne 
upon a fortnight ago —that is to say, Sir Richard Edgecomb, the Comp- 
troller, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir John Trobylvylle, and John Motton, ser- 
jeant porter, —be arrived again upon the coast of England, save only Sir 
Richard Edgecomb, who landed in Bretaigne and there was in a town 
called Morlaix, which anon upon his coming was besieged with the 
Frenchmen, and so escaped hardly with his life; the which town the 
Frenchmen have gotten, and also the town called Brest; howbeit the 
sastle holdeth, as we hear say.” 

6 * 
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and doth yet continue till this day.1 For according 
to the Lord Chancellor’s admonition, there were that 
Parliament? divers excellent laws ordained, concern 
ing the points which the King recommended. 

First, the authority of the Star-chamber, which be- 
fore subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Par- 
liament.2 This court is one of the sagest and noblest 
institutions of this kingdom. For in the distribution 
of courts of ordinary justice, (besides the high court _ 
of Parliament,) in which distribution the King’s bench 
holdeth the pleas of the crown; the Common-place, 
pleas civil; * the Exchequer, pleas concerning the 
King’s. revenew ; and the Chancery, the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in case of ex- 
tremity, by the conscience of a good man; there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and preeminent 
power to the King’s counsel in causes that might in 
example or consequence concern the state of the com- 
monwealth ; which if they were criminal, the counsel 
used to sit in the chamber called the Star-chamber ; if 
civil, in the white-chamber or White-hall. And as the 
Chancery had the Pretorian power for equity, so the 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 has “to this day.” 

2 This is a further proof that Bacon supposed the case of Brittany to 
have been propounded in Henry’s second Parliament. Almost all the laws 
which are mentioned in the following paragraphs were passed by the Par- 
liament which met on the 7th November, 1487: just a year before the 
meeting of the Great Council. 

83H. 7.¢. 1. 

4 A very politic distribution, according to the translation. Jn qua Curia 
Banci Regis, criminibus que contra coronam commitluntur; curia Banci 
Communis, litibus cwwilibus ; curia Scaccarii, causis que ad reditus et proven- 
tus regis spectant; et Curie Cancellarie, causis que mitigationem rigorts 
juris ex arbitrio boni viri, ad exemplum juris Pretorii, merentur, politice 
admodum assignate sunt. 
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Star-chamber had the Censorian power for offences 
under the degree of capital. This court of Star- 
chamber is compounded of good elements; for it con- 
sisteth of four kinds of persons ; counsellors, peers, 
prelates, and chief judges: it discerneth also princi- 
pally of four kinds of causes; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of stellionate, and the inchoations or middle 


_ acts towards crimes capital or-haincus not. actually 


cummitted or perpetrated. But that which was prin- 
zipally aimed at by this act was force,! and the two 
chief supports of force, combination of multitudes, and 
maintenance or headship of great persons. 

From the general peace of the country the King’s 
care went on to the peace of the King’s house, and the 
security of his great officers and counsellors. But this 
law 2 was somewhat of a strange composition and tem- 
per. That if any of the King’s servants under the 
degree of a lord, do conspire the death of any of the 
King’s counsel, or lord of the realm, it is made capi-- 
tal. This law was thought to be procured by the 
Lord Chancellor, who being a stern and haughty 
man, and finding he had some mortal enemies in 
court, provided for his own safety ; drowning the 
envy of it in a general law, by communicating the’ 
privilege with all other counsellors and peers ; and 
yet not daring to extend it further than to the King’s 
servants in check-roll, lest it should have been too: 
harsh to the gentlemen and other commons of the 
kingdom, who might have thought their ancient liberty 


and the clemency of the laws of England invaded, if 


1 Suppressio turbarum illicitarum. 


23H. 7. c. 14. 
8 i, e. whether it be effected or not —factum est crimen licet res peracta 


son fuerit, capitale. 
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the will in any case of felony should be made the deed. 
And yet the reason which the act yieldeth (that is to 
say, that he that conspireth the death of counsellors 
may be thought. indirectly and by a mean to conspire: 
the death of the King himself) is indifferent to all 
subjects as well as to servants in court. But it seem- 
eth this sufficed to serve the Lord Chancellor’s turn at 
this time ; but yet he lived to need a general law ; for 
that he grew afterwards as odious to the country as 
he was then to the court. 

From the peace of the King’s house the King’s care 
extended to. the peace of private houses and families ; 
for there was an excellent moral law? moulded thus: 
The taking and carrying away of women forcibly and 
against their will (except female wards and_bond- 
women) was made capital: the Parliament wisely 
and justly conceiving, that the obtaining of women 
by force into possession ® (howsoever afterwards assent 
might follow by allurements) was but a rape drawn 
forth in length, because the first force drew on all the 
rest. 

There was made also another law * for peace in gen- 
eral, and repressing of murders and manslaughters, and 
was in amendment of the common laws of the realm; 
being this: That whereas by the common law the 
King’s suit, in case of homicide, did expect the year 
and the day, allowed to the party’s suit by way of aj» 
peal ;° and that it was found by experience that the — 


1 4. e. in any case under the degree of treason— alias quam in criminibus 
lese majestatis. : 

Si Swat ids (Ce Be e 

3 Abripiendi feminas per vim in possessionem extraneorum. 

43H. 7. c. 2. 

5 7. e. to the wife and heir of the man killed, to prosecute in their own 
tame. Quod spatium uxori et heredi occisi datum est ut nomine proprio 
eccusationem peragerente 
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party was many times compounded with, and many 
times wearied with the suit, so that in the end such 
suit was let fall; and by that time the matter was in 
a manner forgotten, and thereby prosecution at the 
King’s suit by indictment (which is ever best flagrante 
crimine) neglected; it was ordained! that the suit by 
indictment might be taken as well at any time within 
the year and the day as after; not prejudicing never- 
theless the party’s suit. 

The King began also then, as well in wisdom as in 
justice, to pare a little the privilege of clergy ; ordain- 
ing that clerks convict should be burned in the hand,?. 
—both because they might taste of some corporal pun- 
ishment, and that they might carry a brand of infamy. 
But for this good act’s sake, the King himself was 
after branded by Perkin’s proclamation for an exe- 
_ erable breaker of the rites of holy church. 

; Another law was made for the better peace of the 

‘country, by which law the King’s officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in case of unlaw- 
ful retainer ® or partaking in routs and unlawful assem- 
blies. 

These were the laws that were made for repressing 
of force, which those times did chiefly require; and 
were so prudently framed as they are found fit for all 
succeeding times, and so. continue to this day. 

1So ed. 1622. The MS. has “ ordered.” 

24H.7.c. 13. This therefore belongs to the year 1489-90. Bacon per- 
haps confounded these two sessions ; there being no hint in Polydore of a 
Parliament. being called in January, ’88-9. “Clerks convict” are clergy 


convicted of capital crimes. Clerici capitalis criminis convicti. This act 
was passed at the last meeting of this Parliament, Jan. 25th — Feb. 27th, 
1489-90. See Stat. of Realm, p. 524. note. 

8 Si famulitiis nobilium aut aliorum, nisi domestic essent, se aggr«garent. 
3H. 7. c. 15. 
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There were also made good and politic laws that 
Parliament against usury,! which is the bastard use 
of money; and against unlawful chievances and ex- 
_changes,? which is bastard usury ; and also for the 
security of the King’s customs; and for the employ- 
ment of the procedures of foreign commodities, brought 
in by merchants strangers,’ upon the native commodi- 
ties of the realm; together with some other laws of 
less importance. 


But howsoever the laws made in that Parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit ; yet the subsidy 
ranted at the same time bore* a fruit that proved 
& =e 
harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into the 
King’s barn; but it was after a storm. For when 
the commissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire and the bishoprick of Durham, 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, and 
said openly that they had endured of late years a thou-- 
sand miseries, and neither could nor would pay the 
subsidy. This no doubt proceeded not simply of any 
present necessity, but much by reason of the old hu- 
mour of those countries, where the memory of King 
Richard was so strong, that it lay like lees in the 
bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel was but 
stirred it would come up; and no doubt it was partly 
also by the instigation of some factious malcontents 

13 H. 7. c. 6. 

2 Illicita excambia et contractus fictos. 8 H. 7. c. 7. 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ merchant strangers.” See note 2. p. 100. 

4 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “bare.” The events which follow were cer- 
tainly in the spring of 1489. I presume therefore that the tax which 
caused the combustion was that of the tenth penny upon lands and goods 


moveable, granted in the Parliament of January, 1488-9, not the two 
fifteenths and tenths granted in 1487. 


- 
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that bare principal! stroke amongst them. Hereupon 


_ the commissioners, being somewhat astonished, deferred 
the matter unto the Earl of Northumberland, who was 


_ the principal man of authority in those parts. The 
_ Earl forthwith wrote unto the court, signifying to the 
_ King plainly enough in what flame he found the people 


of those countries, and praying the King’s direction. 


_ The King wrote back peremptorily that he would not 
_ have one penny abated of that which had been granted 


_ to hin by Parliament ; both because it might encour- 


age other countries to pray the: like release or mitiga- 


tion; and chiefly because he would never endure that 
_ the base multitude should frustrate the authority of 
_ the Parliament, wherein their votes and consents were 
concluded. Upon this dispatch from court, the Earl 


assembled the principal justices and freeholders of the 
country ; and speaking to them in the? imperious 


_ language wherein the King had written to him, which 


needed not (save that an harsh business was unfortu- 
nately fallen into the hands of a harsh man), did not 


only irritate the people, but make them conceive by 
_ the stoutness and haughtiness of delivery of the King’s 


errand,® that himself was the author or principal per- 
suader of that counsel: whereupon the meaner sort 
routed together, and suddenly assailing*+ the earl in 
his house, slew him® and divers of his servants ; and 


rested not there, but creating for their leader Sir John 


Egremond, a factious person, and one that had of a 


1So ed. 1662. The MS. has “ principally.” 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ that.’’ 

8 Ex acerbitate verborum ejus que tanquam regis ipsius verba retulerat. 
4 So ed. 1622. The MS. has “assailed.” 

6 This, according to Stowe, was on the 28th of April, 1489. 
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long time borne an ill talent towards the King,! and 
eine animated also by a base fellow, salliegh John 
a Chamber, a very boutefeu, who bore much sway 
amongst the vulgar and populace,” entered into open’ 
rebellion, and gave out in flat terms that they would 
go against King Henry and fight with him for the 
maintenance of their liberties. 

When the King was advertised of this new insurrec- 
tion (being almost a fever that took him every year), 
after his manner little troubled therewith, he sent: 
Thomas Earl of Surrey (whom he had a little before 
not only released out of the Tower and pardoned, but: 
also received to especial favour) with a competent power 
against the rebels, who fought with the principal band. 
of them and defeated them, and took alive John a 
Chamber their firebrand. As for Sir John Egremond,. 
he fled into Flanders to the Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and receptacle ~ 
of all traitors against the King. John a Chamber was 
executed at York in great state; for he was hanged. 
upon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midst of a 
square gallows, as a traitor paramount; and a number. 
of his men that were his chief complices were hanged 
upon the lower story round about him; and the rest 
were generally pardoned. Neither did the King him- 
self omit his custom to be first or second in all his war- 
like exploits, making good his word which was usual 
with him when he heard of rebels, (that he desired but 
to see them). For immediately after he had sent down 

1 Regi infensus erat. 

2Ed. 1622 has “popular.” In the MS. the word seems to have been 
rriginally written “‘ populare;’’ but the r has apparently been corrected 


Into c. See p. 180. where the same error has been corrected in the same | 
Way. 
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the Earl of Surrey, he marched towards them himself 
in person. And although in his journey he heard 
news of the victory, yet he went on as far as York,} 
to pacify and settle those countries: and that done, 
returned to London, leaving the Earl of Surrey for his 
lieutenant in the northern parts, and Sir Richard Tun- 

-stal for his principal commissioner to levy the subsidy, 
whereof he did not remit a denier. 

About the same time? that the King lost so gcod a 
servant as the Earl of Northumberland, he lost like- 
wise a faithful friend and ally. of James the Third 
King of Scotland by a miserable disaster. For this? 
unfortunate Prince, after a long smother of discontent 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, break- 
ing forth at times into seditions and alterations of 
court, was at last distressed by them, having taken 
arms and surprised the person of Prince James his son 
(partly by force, partly by threats that they would 
otherwise deliver up the kingdom to the King of Eng- 
land) to shadow their rebellion, and to be the titular 


1 He “departed from Hertford towards the north” on the 22nd of May. 
‘Lel. iv. p. 246.); about two months after the forces sailed for Brittany. We 
are to remember therefore that the war in Brittany was going on at the 
same time with this rebellion. Bacon thought that the forces had returned 

to England two or three months before, and was not aware that Henry had 
any other important business on his hands at this time. 

2 This is another error of date, which came from Polydore Vergil, and 
was adopted by all our old chroniclers. James JI]. was killed on the lith 
of June, 1488, nearly seven weeks before the battle of St. Aubin; while 
Henry was endeavouring to mediate between the King of France and the 
Duke of Brittany, and had so far succeeded as to cause a temporary suspen- 
Bion of hostilities. See note 1. p. 112. It is of some importance to remem- 
ber the true date; because so great a change in Scotland, fraught with 
such uncertain consequences, obliged Henry to look well to his borders 
pnd strengthen Berwick, and materially affected the state of the question 
with regard to France. 

8 So ed. 1622. The MS. has “ the.” 
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and painted head of those arms.1 Whereupon the 
King (finding himself too weak) sought unto King 
Henry, as also unto the Pope and the King of France, 
to compose those troubles between him and his sub- 
jects. The Kings accordingly interposed their media- 
tions in a round and princely manner,? not only by 
way of request and persuasion, but also by way of prot- 
estation and menace, declaring that they thought it to 
be the common cause of all Kings, if subjects should 
be suffered to give laws unto their sovereign ; and that 
they would accordingly resent it and revenge it. But 
the rebels, that had shaken off the greater yoke of 
obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of | 
respect ; and fury prevailing above fear, made answer, 
that there was no talking of peace except their? King 
would resign his crown. Whereupon (treaty of accord 
taking no place) it came to a battle at Bannocksbourn 
by Strivelin. In which battle the King transported 
with wrath and just indignation, inconsiderately fight- 

1Jn this ambiguous and hardly accurate sentence there are no marks 
of parenthesis either in the MS. or in the edition of 1622; and the MS. has 
a comma after “threats ”’ and no stop after “ England:’ which, if it were 
right, would suggest a different meaning. But the Latin emsleGas re- 
moves the ambiguity, and shows that the punctuation which I have substi- 
tuted expresses the intended construction. Sigquidem arma contra eum 
sumpserunt, et Jacobi Principis filii sui personam ex improviso intra potestatem 
suam redegerunt, partim vi partim minis; interminantes, se aliter regnum in 
manus Regis Anglie tradituros. Eo autem consilio hoc moliebantur, ut rebel- 
lionem suam obvelarent, sicque Princeps titulare et pictum quoddam caput re- 
notte ks Compare Buchanan, Rer. Scot. Hist. xii. 58. 

2 Modo honorifico et qui reges magnos deceret. Tytler, who mentions 
James's application to France and to Rome (val. iv. p. 817.), says nothing 
about Henry. The circumstances here detailed come from Speed (p. 
735.); who quotes as his authority John Leslie, Bishop of Rosse. A letter 
in the Paston correspondence, dated the 13th of May, 1488, mentions “an 
ambassador from the King of Scots, who is now in great trouble about his 


son and other lords of his land.’? Vol. v. p. 869. 
8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ the.” 


; 
* 
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ing and precipitating the charge before his whole num- 


_ bers came up to him, was, notwithstanding the con- 


bs: 


trary express and strait commandment of the Prince 
his son, slain in the pursuit, being fled to a mill situate 
in the field where the battle was fought. 

As for the Pope’s ambassy, which was sent by 
Adrian de Castello an Italian legate, (and perhaps 
as those times were might have prevailed more,) it 
came too late for the ambassy, but not for the am 
bassador. For passing through England and _ being 
honourably entertained and received of King Henry 
(who ever applied himself with much respect to the 
see of Rome), he fell into great grace with the King, 
and great familiarity and friendship with Morton the 
Chancellor.. Insomuch as the King taking a liking 
to him, and finding him to his mind,! preferred him 
to the bishoprick of Hereford, and afterwards to that 
of Bath and Wells, and employed him in many of his 
affairs of state that had relation to Rome. He was a 
man of great learning,? wisdom, and dexterity in busi- 
ness of state; and having not long after ascended to 
the degree of cardinal, paid the King large tribute 
of his gratitude in diligent and judicious advertise- 
ment? of the occurrents of Italy. Nevertheless in the 
end of his time he was partaker of the conspiracy 
which cardinal Alphonso Petrucci and some other 
cardinals had plotted against the life of Pope Leo. 
And this offence, in itself so hainous, was yet in him 
aggravated by the motive thereof; which was not 


1 Et cum rebus suis utilem fore credens. 

2 The Latin translation goes further and calls him a great man. Certe 
vir magnus fuit Adrianus et multa eruditione, Gc. preeditus. 

8 A long letter of this kind from Adrian to Henry, dated 4th June, 1504, 
{s still to be seen in the Cotton collection. (Cleo. iii. fo, 171.). 
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malice or discontent, but an aspiring mind to the 
papacy.! And in this height of impiety there wanted 
not an intermixture of levity and folly, for that (as 
was generally believed) he was animated to expect 
the papacy by a fatal mockery; the prediction of a 
sooth-sayer ; which was, That one should succeed Pope 
Leo, whose name should be Adrian, an aged man of 
mean birth and of great learning and wisdom; by 
which character and figure he took himself to be 
described ; though it were fulfilled of Adrian the 
Fleming, son to? a Dutch brewer, cardinal of Tor- 
tosa, and preceptor unto Charles the Fifth ; the same 
that, not changing his christen-name, was afterwards 
called Adrian the Sixth. 

But these things happened in the year following, 
which was the fifth of this King. But in the end 
of the fourth year the King had called again his 
Parliament,‘ not as it seemeth for any particular occa- 
sion of state: but the former Parliament® being ended 
somewhat suddenly (in regard of the preparation for | 
Brittaine), the King thought he had not remunerated 
his people sufficiently with good laws, (which ever- 

1 Ambitione feda adipiscendi papatum. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ of.” 


8 Henry’s fifth year extended from 22nd August, 1489, to 21st August, 
1490. “These things” therefore must mean the favour and preferment 
of Adrian. 

4 Meaning probably the session of October, 1489; and perhaps confound- 
ing it with the previous session in the January preceding, of which there 
is no notice in Polydore or in any of the succeeding chroniclers. That 
Parliament had been prorogued on the 28rd of February, 1488-9, and met 
again on the 14th of October following, — the beginning of Henry’s fifth 
year. 

5 Meaning the Parliament which Bacon supposed to have been called in 
Tune or July, 1488; and to which he refers the acts passed by the Parlia- 
ment of November, 1487. Understand it of the session of January, ’88-9, 
aad the words are correct enough. 
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more was his retribution for treasure): and finding 
‘by the insurrection in the north, there was discon- 
tentment abroad in respect of the subsidy, he thought 
it good for’ to give his subjects yet further content- 
ment and comfort in that kind. Certainly his times 
‘for good commonwealths laws did excel; so as he 
may justly be celebrated for the best lawgiver to this 
nation after King Edward the First. For his laws 
-(whoso marks them well) are deep and not vulgar; 
_not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for 
the present, but out of providence of the future; to 
make the estate of his people still. more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient 
and heroical times. 
__ First therefore he made a law suitable to his own 
acts and times. For as himself had in his persen 
and marriage made a final concord in the great suit 
and title for the crown; so by this law he settled 
the like peace and quiet in the? private possessions 
of the subjects: ordaining, That Fines thenceforth 
should be final to conclude all strangers rights ;? and 
that upon fines levied, and solemnly proclaimed, the 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 omits “ for.” 

2 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ the.’ 

84H. 7. c. 24., passed in February, 1489-90. See Statutes of the Realm, 
p. 524. note. 

Readers that are not learned in the law may perhaps find the Latin 
yasier to understand than the English. Ordinatum est enim ut Fines quos 
vocant (quod genus est.transactionis cujusdam solennis) revera finales essent ad 

 jura non partium tantum sed aliorum omnium extinguenda : ita tamen ut post 
Sines hujusmodi levatos, et solenniter proclamatos, haberet subditus spatium 
guingue annorum post titulum suum devolutum, ad jus suum recuperandum aut 
saltem vindicandum ; quod si preetermisisset, jure suo in perpetuum excluderetur. 

The Index Vocabulorum explains what a “fine”? is: viz. instrumentum 
quo hereditates transferuntur, eamque habet vim ut omnium jura, si intra 
tempus non agant, extinguat. 
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subject should have his time of watch for five years 
after his title accrued ; which if he forepassed, his right 
should be bound for ever after; with some exception 
nevertheless of minors, married women, and such in- 
competent persons. ‘This statute did in effect but 
restore an ancient statute of the realm, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. 
The alteration had been by a statute commonly called 
the statute of non-claim,! made in the time of Edward 
the Third. And surely this law? was a kind of prog- 
nostic of the good peace which since his time hath’ (for 
the most part) continued in this kingdom until this 
day. For statutes of non-claim are fit for times of 
war, when men’s heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate; but statutes that quiet possessions 
are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish suits and 
contentions’; which is one of the banes of peace. 
Another statute was made of singular policy; for 
the population apparently, and (if it be thoroughly 
considered) for the soldiery and militar forces of the 
realm. Inclosures at that time began to be more fre- 
quent, whereby arable land (which could not be ma- 
nured* without people and families) was turned into 


1 Lex est que sub tempora belli, cum homines juri suo asserendo plerumque 
non vacarent, lata erat, et vim illam finium destruxit ; que tamen ne per 
aliud statutum restituebatur. (Index Vocab.) 

24. e. this law of Henry VII. sta lex de finibus levandis. 

87. e. manifestly tending to the increase of population. Incrementum 
populi regni manifesto . . . . promovens. 4H. 7. c.19.; passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1489-90. 

4%. e. cultivated: the word not having yet lost its general meaning. So 
Aila~a speaks to Eve (Par. Lost, iv. 627.) of 

“ Alleys green 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth.”® 
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pasture, which was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and 
tenances for years, lives, and at will, (whereupon much 
of the yeomanry lived,) were turned into demesnes.} 
This bred.a decay of people, and by consequence a 
decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the like. The 
King likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, 
that there ensued withal upon this a decay and diminu- 
tion of subsidies and taxes; for the more gentlemen 
ever the lower books of subsidies. In remedying of 
this inconvenience the King’s wisdom was admirable ; 
and the Parliament’s at that time. Inclosures they 
would not forbid, for that had been to forbid the im- 
provement of the patrimony of the kingdom ;? nor 
tillage they would not compel; for that was to strive 
‘with nature and utility: but they took a course to 
take away depopulating inclosures.and depopulating 
pasturage,’ and yet not that by name,® or by any impe- 
rious express prohibition, but by consequence. The 
ordinance was, That all houses of husbandry, that 
were used with® twenty acres of ground and upwards, 
should be maintained and kept up for ever ; together 
with a competent proportion of land to be used and 
occupied with them, and in no wise to be severed from 
them (as by another statute, made afterwards in his 
successor’s time, was more fully declared) : this upon 


1 7. e. lands kept “py the lord of the manor in his own hands. Posses- 
siones que non sunt feodales, sed in manibus domint. (Ind. Vocab.) 

2 4. e. by means of a more productive cultivation. Soli culturam fruc- 
tuosiorem, atque inde secuturam patrimonit regni meliorationem. 

8 Cum natura ipsa et rebus pugnare. 

4 i. e. such kinds of enclosures and pasturage as manifestly induced 
depopulation.  Clausuras tantum et pascua que depopulationem liquido 
invehebant. 

5 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “‘ not by that name.” 

6 i. ¢. that had annexed to them. Quibus fuerint annexa, 
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forfeiture to be taken, not by way of popular action, 
but by seizure of the land itself by the King and lords 
of the fee, as to half the profits, till the houses and 
lands were restored. By this means the houses being 
kept up did of necessity enforce a dweller; and the pro- 
portion of land for occupation being kept up, did of 
necessity enforce that dweller not to be a beggar or 
cottager, but a man of some substance, that might keep 
hinds and servants, and set the plough on going. ‘This 
did wonderfully concern the might and mannerhood } 
of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a standard, 
sufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, and 
did in effect amortise a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen and 
cottagers or peasants. Now how much this did ad- 
vance the militar power of the kingdom, is apparent by 
the true principles of war and the examples of other 
kingdoms. For it hath been held by the general opin- 
ion of men of best judgment in the wars (howsoever 
some few have varied, and that it may receive some 
distinction of case) that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. 
Therefore if a state run most to noblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but 
as their workfolks or? labourers, or else mere cottagers 
(which are but housed beggars), you may have a good 


1 So both the MS. and the ed. of 1622, I do not remember to have met 
with the word any where else. The translation gives — Hoe populi nu- 
merum miris modis augebat, quin et potenti regni militaris intererat. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has“ and.” 
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cavalry, but never good stable bands of foot; like to 
coppice woods, that if you leave in them staddles too 
thick, they will run to bushes and briars, and have - 
little clean underwood. And this is to be seen in 
France and Italy (and some other parts abroad), 
where in effect all is noblesse or peasantry (I speak 
_ of people out of towns!), and no middle people ; and 
therefore no good forces of foot: insomuch as they are 
enforced to employ mercenary bands of Switzers (and 
the like”) for their battalions of foot. Whereby also it 
comes to pass that those nations have much people and 
few soldiers. Whereas the King saw that contrariwise 
it would follow, that England, though much less in ter- 
-ritory, yet should have infinitely more soldiers of their 
‘native forces than those other nations have. Thus did 
the King secretly sow Hydra’s teeth ; whereupon (ac- 
cording to the poets’ fiction) should rise up armed men 
for the service of this kingdom. . 
The King also (having care to make his realm potent 
as well by sea as by land), for the better maintenance 
of the navy, ordained, That wines and woads from the 
parts of Gascoign and Languedoc, should not be brought 
but in English bottoms ;* bowing the ancient policy of 
this estate from consideration of plenty to consideration 
of power: for that almost all the ancient statutes in- 
vite * (by all means) merchants strangers® to bring in 
all sorts of commodities ; having for end cheapness, and 
‘not looking to the point of state concerning the naval 
‘power. — : 
1 “ Populo in agris degente nonin urbibus.” 
2“ Felvetiorum aut Germanorum.”’ 
8 4 Hen. 7. c. 10.; passed February, 1489-90. 


4So MS. Ed: 1622 has “incite.” The translation has envitant. 
5 So MS. Ej. 1622 has “ merchant-strangers.”” See note 2. p. 


Vuk. i. 7 


100. 
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The King also made a statute in that Parliament 
monitory and minatory towards justices of peace,’ that 
they should duly execute their office, imviting com- 
plaints against them, first to their Elissa then 
to the justices of assize, then to the King or Chancellor; 
and that a proclamation which he had published of that 
tenor should be readin open session four times a year, 
to keep them awake. . Meaning also to have his law3 
executed,? and thereby to reap either obedience or 
forfeitures, (wherein towards his later times he did des 
cline too much to the left hand,) he did ordain remedy. 
against the practice that was grown in use, to stop and 
damp informations upon penal laws, by procuring infor= 
mations by collusion to be put in by the confederates 
of the delinquents, to be faintly prosecuted and let fall 
at pleasure, and pleading them in bar of the informa- 
tions which were prosecuted. with effect. 

He made also laws for the correction. of the ind 
and counterfeiting of foreign coin current.2 And that 
no payment in gold-should be made’ to any merchant 


14H. 7. C. 112.5 nase Bonar 1489-90. 

2 The ren cletie! varies a little from the original here; for it represents 
this admonition to the justices, equally with the act for putting a stop to 
collusive informations, as attributable to the same motives viz. his. desire 
of forfeitures. Hoc modo fore putabat ut leges swe penales executioni de- 
mandarentur, utque inde vel obedientie vel mulctarum fructum perciperet: in 
qua re versus finem vite suc declinavit nimis in partem sinistram. Hune ad 
jinem etiam cohibuit pragmaticam quandam, nuper ortam, quad informationes 
vere super legibus penalibus exhibite, informalionibus aliis illusoriis suffocu- 
bantur, exhibitis scilicet per quosdam quos delinquentes ipsi suborndrant, ut ad 
libitum eorum fieret litis vel prosecutio vel desertio; atque hoc modo veras 
prosecutiones' (scilicet ne duplex foret vexatio) regerebant. 

This is the act 4 H. 7. c. 20. passed Feb. 1489-90. 

3 i. e. for punishing the adulteration of foreign coin that was made cur- 
rent in England. De monetaria reformanda et nummorum externorum (eorum 
scilicet qui edicto regio essent in usum regni recepti) adulteratione punienda, 
4H 7. c, 18. 28. 


‘ 
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_ stranger ; the better to keep treasure within the realm ; 


_ for that gold was the metal that lay in least room.! 


He made also-statutes for the maintenance of drapery 


and the keeping of wools within the realm; and not 
only so, but for stinting and limiting the prices of 


Se een ee 


WA 


cloth; one for the finer, and another for the coarser 


sort.2. Which I note, both because it was a rare thing 


~ to set prices by statute, especially upon our home com- 


moilities ; and because of the wise model® of this act ; 
not prescribing prices,* but stinting them not to exceed 
a rate; that the clothier might Grape accordingly as 


- he might afford. 


- Divers other good statutes were made that Parlia- 
ment, but these were the principal. And here I do 
desire those into whose hands this work shall fall, that 
they do take in good part my long insisting upon the 
laws that were made in this ienad’s reign ; whereof I 
haye these reasons; both because it was the preemi- 
nent virtue and merit of this King,’ to whose memory 
I do honour ; and because it bats some correspondence 
to my person; but chiefly because in my judgment it 


is some defect even in the best writers of history, that 


they do not often enough summarily deliver and set 


down the most memorable laws that passed in the 
times whereof they write,° being indeed the principal 


1 And was therefore most easily smuggled out. Quod facillime et occulto 


. transportari posset. 
+ 2448.7. c. 8.; passed December, 1489. 


8 Prudens temperamenium. 
47. e. not fixing the exact price of each kind of cloth; but only the 


maximum. The clothier was free to sell as cheap as he pleased. Quod 


pretia precise pannorum diversi generis non prescriberet, sed sanciret tan- 
‘um, §C. 
mg! Ut optimus legislator esset. 

6 The edition of 1622 has writ. In the MS. it seems to me that writ has 
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acts of peace. For though they may be had? in 
original books of law themselves; yet that informeth 
not the judgment of kings and counsellors and persons 
of estate so well as to see them described and. entered 
in the table and portrait of the times. 

About the same time the King had a loan a the 
City? of four thousand pounds, which was double to 
that they lent before, and was duly and orderly paid 
back at the day, as the former likewise had been:’ the 
King ever choosing rather to borrow too soon than to 
pay too late, and so keeping up his credit. 

Neither had the King yet cast off his cares and 
hopes touching Brittaine,? but thought to master the | 


been corrected into write, the second ¢ being turned into e, — not struck 
cut, as the compositor perhaps supposed. 

1 Maxima ex parte reperiri soleant. 

2 According to Fabyan (a good authority on such a mei the King bors 
rowed this sum in his third year; 7. e. 1487-8. And according to the old 
chronicle (Cott. Vitel. A: xvi.)— which seems to deserve quite as much 
credit as Fabyan, if not more,—he borrowed another sum of 2000. in 
July, 1488: in contemplation perhaps of troubles on his Scotch borders; 
James III. having been killed just before. 

3 In returning to the business of Brittany, it will be remembered that 
we left the English forces, not returning unsuccessful (as Bacon, following 
Polydore, supposed), but preparing to embark. They arrived in Brittany 
in the beginning of April, 1489, and were in full operation there all the 
time that the actions in Flanders which Bacon is now proceeding to relate 
were going on. Had Bacon known this, he would no doubt have con- 
nected the two actions together in quite a different way, and seen that the 
succours to the Duchess in Brittany and to Maximilian in Flanders were 
the two parts of a simultaneous and combined movement to stop the 
French King’s progress. What the success of it was I will explain pres- 
ently. In the meantime the following letter from Henry himself to Lord 
Oxford will put the reader in possession of the true state of affairs in that 
quarter at the time of which Bacon is now speaking. As it is very char- 
acteristic as well as concise, I transcribe it at length, from the Paston Let- 
ters, vol. v. p. 370. 

“Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, we greet you well. Inas- 
much as it hath liked God to send us good tidings out of Bretayn, such as 


a 
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oecasion by policy, though his arms had been’ unfor- 
tunate, and to bereave the French King of the fruit 


_ we doubt not but ye be desirous to understand, we write unto you of 
them as they be comen to our knowledge and as followeth. 
4 “The Lord Malpertuis, now lately with us in ambassade from our dear 
_ cousin the Duchess of Bretayne, shipped at our port of Dartmouth and 
arrived at St. Paul de Lyon in Bretayn on Palm Sunday at four afternoon 
[Palm Sunday in 1489 fell on the 12th of April], from whence he wrote us 
the disposition and the state of the country ther e, and of the landing and 
the demeaning of our army. We received his writing on Monday last at 
_ evensong time. And because he was of Bretayn born and favourable to 
_ that party, we ne gave such trust to his tidings as was thought to us surety 
_ to write to you thereupon. This day after-high mass cometh unto us out 
_ Of Bretayn foresaid, and with a new ambassade from our said cousin, Faw- 
- con, one of our pursuivants, that ratifieth the news of the said Lord Mal- 
pertuis; which ben these: — 
~ “After the garrison of Frenchmen in the town of Gyngham [Gzncamp] 
had certainty of the landing of our army, they drew down the fabours 
[portcullises or fauxbourgs| of Gyngham and made them meet to defend a 
_- siege. But as soon as they understood that our army journeyed towards 
them, they left the same Gyngham, where our said army arrived the 
Thursday next before Palm Sunday, and was received with procession, 
, lodged and received and refreshed in the town four days. And going 
towards the said Duchess they must pass to the castle and borough of 
- Moncouter. In that castle was also a garrison of Frenchmen, which incon- 
tinently upon word that our said army drew towards thick, the French- 
men did cast down great part of the walls, and fled from thence. In that 
- eastle and borough our said army kept their Easter. The castle of Chau- 
- son adjoining near to the town of St. Bryak [Briew] was also garrisoned 
with Frenchmen. That castle they set on fire and so fled in. The towns 
of Henebone and Vannes were garrisoned with Frenchmen which brake 
- down the walls of the towns and put themselves to flight. The inhabi- 
tants about Brest have laid siege thereunto and gotten the Base Court of 
_ the Frenchmen or the departing of our said pursuivant. The garrison 
of the town of Concarneau, which is one of the greatest strengths of 
all Bretayn, was besieged in likewise and driven to that necessity that 
_ they within offered or his departing to avoid the town with staff in hand. 
How that is taken, or what more is done sithence, he cannot tell. 

“ Our said cousin the Duchess is in her city of Rennes; and our right 
thusty Knight and Counsellor Sir Richard Edgecomb there also, having 
chief rule about her. And the Marshal of Bretayne arredieth him to join 
with them in all haste and with a good band cf men. Many noblemen of 

- that country repair to our said army to take their party. 
“These premises in substance we have by writing as well from the 
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of his victory. The sum of his design was to encour- 
age Maximilian to go on with his suit for the marriage 
of Anne the heir of Brittaine, and to aid him to the 
consummation thereof. But the affairs of Maximilian 
were at that time in great trouble and combustion, by 
a rebellion of his subjects in Flanders, espec’ally those 
of Bruges and Gaunt.; whereof the town of Bruges 
(at such time as Maximilian was there in person) had 
suddenly armed in tumult, and slain some of his prin- 
cipal officers, and taken himself prisoner, and held him 
in durance till they had enforced him and some of his 
counsellors to take a solemn oath to pardon all their 
offences, and never to question and revenge the same_ 
in time to come. Nevertheless Frederick the Em- 
peror would not suffer this reproach and indignity 
offered to his son to pass, but made sharp wars upon 
Flanders to reclaim and chastise the rebels.1 But the 
Lord Ravenstein? a principal person about Maximilian 
and one that had taken the oath of abolition? with 
his master, pretending the religion thereof, but indeed 
upon private ambition, and as it was thought insti- 
gated and corrupted from France, forsook the Emperor 
and Maximilian his lord, and made himself an head 
of the popular party, and seized upon the towns of. 


chief captains of our said army as from our Comptroller foresaid: and that 
our said army, blessed be God, hath among themself kept such love and 
accord that no manner of fray or debate hath been between them sithens 
the time of their departing out of this our realm. 

“Given under our signet at our castle at Hertford the 22 day of April.’? 

So far therefore the measures taken by Henry were prospering; and 
bearing this in mind we may now proceed with Bacon’s narrative. 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 Ravelston in MS. 

8 That is, the oath just mentioned, that he would pardon their offences, 
kc. This oath had been taken on the 16th of May, 1488. See Sismondi. 
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Ipre and Sluce with both the castles; and forthwith 
“sent to the Lord Cordes,! governor of Picardy under 
the French King, to desire aid, and to move him 
that he on the behalf of the French King would be 
protector of the united towns, and by force of arms 
reduce the rest. The Lord Cordes was ready to em- 
brace the occasion, which was partly of his own set- 
ting, and’sent forthwith greater forces than it had 
been possible for him to raise on the sudden if he 
had not looked for such a summons before, in aid of 
the Lord Ravenstein and the Flemings, with instruc- 
_ tions to invest the towns between France and Bruges. 
_ The French forces besieged a little town called Dix- 
- mue,” where part of the Flemish forces joined with 
them. While they lay at this siege, the King of 
England, upon pretence of the safety of the English 
pale about Calais, but in truth being loth that Max- 
imilian should become contemptible and thereby be 
shaken off by the states of Brittaine about his? mar- 
riage, sent over the Lord Morley with a thousand 
men unto the Lord Daubigny, then deputy of Calais, 
‘with secret instructions to aid Maximilian and to raise 
the siege of Dixmue. The Lord Daubigny (giving 

it out that all was for the strengthening of the Eng- 
lish marches) drew out of the garrisons of Calais, 
Hammes and Guines, to the number of a thousand 
men more: so that with the fresh succours that came 


1 Rapin spells the name Desquerdes. The particulars which follow seem 
to come from Hall, whose narrative is much fuller than Polydore’s here. 
He quotes the Penis Chronicle, from which I suppose he had the addi- 


tioval details. 
2 So spelt both in the MS. and the edition of 1622. Now called Dias 


sade. 


®So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ this marriage.” 
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under the conduct of the Lord Morley, they made 
up to the number of twe thousand or better. Which” 
forces joining with some companies of Almaynes, put 
themselves into Dixmue, not perceived by the enemies 5 
and passing through the town (with some reinforce- 
ment from the forces that were in the town) assailed 
the enemies’ camp, negligently guarded as being out 
of fear, where there was a bloody fight, in’which the 
English and their partakers obtained the victory, and 
slew to the number of eight thousand men, with the 
loss on the English part of a hundred or thereabouts ; 
amongst whom was the Lord Morley. They took 
also their great ordnance, with much rich spoils, which . 
they carried to Newport ;! whence the Lord Daubigny 
returned to Calais, leaving the hurt men and some 
other voluntaries in Newport. But the Lord Cordes 
being at Ipre with a great power of men, thinking to 
recover the loss and disgrace of the fight. at Dixmue, 
came presently on and sat down before Newport and 
besieged it; and after some days siege, he resolved to 
try the fortune of an assault; which he did one day,? 
and succeeded therein so far, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort in that city, and planted upon 
it the French banner; whence nevertheless they were 
presently beaten forth by the English, by the help 
of some fresh succours of archers, arriving by good 
fortune (at the instant) in the haven of Newport. 
Whereupon the Lord Cordes, discouraged, and meas- 
uring the new succours which were small by the suc- 
cess which was great, left? his siege. By this means 


1 A town at the mouth of the river on which Dixmude stands. 


2 This was on Midsummer’s Day, 1489. See the Herald’s journal. Cott 
Jul. xi. f. 55. 


8 So MS.: Ed. 1622 has “ levied.’” 
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matters grew more exasperate between the two Kings 
of England and France, for that in the war of Flan- 
ders the auxiliary forces of French and English were 
much blooded one against another; which blood ran- 
kled the more, by the vain words of the Lord Cordes, 
that declared himself an open enemy of the English, 
beyond that that appertained to the present service ; 
making it a common by-word of his, That he coul:! 
be content to lie in hell seven years so he might win 
Calais from the English. . 

The King having thus upheld the reputation? of 
Maximilian, advised him now to press on his marriage 
with Brittaine to a conclusion ; which Maximilian ac- 
_ cordingly did; and so far forth prevailed both with the 
_ young. lady and with the principal persons about her, 
as the marriage was consummate by proxy? with a cer- 
emony at that time in these parts new. For she was 
not only publicly contracted, but stated as a bride, and 
solemnly bedded, and after she was laid, there came in 
Maximilian’s ambassador with letters of procuration, 


1 Res et exrstimationem. 

2 Polydore Vergil, from whom all this comes, does not give the date of 
{his proxy-matriage, and the diligence of modern French historians does 
not seem to have succeeded in fixing it with certainty. It is said to have. 
been performed with such secrecy that even the servants of the Duchess 
were not aware of it for some time. If so— and the existence of a doubt 
as to the date of such an event makes it probable that secrecy was 
affected, though it does not oblige us to believe with Rapin that neither 
Henry nor Charles knew of it for above a twelvemonth after — the object 
must have been to keep it from Charles; and we need not seek so far as 
Bacon does to account for Maximilian’s being content with a marriage by 
proxy: had he gone to Brittany in person, the secret would have been 
yarder to keep. 

Lingard dates the marriage as late as April, 1491; which must be 
wrong; for there is a commission extant dated the 29th of March in that 
year, in which the mi&rriage is distinctly mentioned. See Rymer, xii. 43b. 
D’Argentré (xiii. 56 ) puts it about the beginning of November, 1490. 


7* 
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and in the presence of sundry noble personages, men 
and women, put his leg (stript naked to tue knee) be- 
tween the espousal sheets, to the enu that that cere- 
mony might be thought to amount to a consummation 
and actual knowledge. ‘This done, Maximilian (whose 
property was to leave things then when they were 
almost comen to perfection, and to end them by imagi- 
nation ; like ill archers, that draw not their arrows up 
to the head; and who might as easily have bedded the 
_lady himself! as to have made a play and disguise of 
it,) thinking now all assured, neglected for a time his 
further proceeding, and intended his wars. Meanwhile 


1 Besides the reasons suggested in the last note, it must be remembered 
that Anne did not complete her fourteenth year till the 26th of January, 
1190-1. See Darn, iii. p. 84. 

2 What then became of the English fofces in Brittany? Polydore Ver- 
gil did not know they were there; the old English historians, following 
Polydore without suspicion, do not raise the question; the modern, by cor- 
recting Polydore’s dates, raise, but do not perfectly answer it. There 
they were however all this time; and it is particularly important with ref+ 
erence to Henry’s administration to know when and under what circum- 
stances they came back. For it was the most considerable move in the 
game, and was regarded by Bacon as the single exception to the good for- 
tune of Henry’s military enterprises; and one so little in keeping with the 
rest that he is obliged to impute it to an accident, for which through want 
of political foresight he had neglected to provide. French historians sup- 
ply us with the true story, and show that this business was in fact no 
exception, but a striking illustration both of the cael and the fortans 
which Bacon ascribes to him. 

Ihave already explained that the expedition was planned with great 
deliberation, and formed part of a combined movement, in conjunction 
with Spain and Flanders, to arrest the French King’s progress in the 
reduction of Brittany. In pursuance of this plan Spain threatened France 
in the south at Fontarabia; Maximilian, though hampered with troubles 
at home, contrived with Henry’s assistance to effect an important diver- 
sion in the north; at the same time secretly and successfully pressing his 
suit for the young Duchess’s hand; and the English forces in Brittany 
meanwhile, if they gained no brilliant successes over the French, yet 
effectually stopped their career of conquest: the result of all which was 
that Clarles gave up the attempt to carry his ends that way. It has ine 


es 
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the French King (consulting with his divines, and 


finding that this pretended consummation was rather 


deed been stated, not only by Polydore Vergil and those also who followed 
him, but by modern writers with better information, that Henry not only 
failed to give these forces due support and encouragement while they 
were there, but recalled them in less than six months, — that is before the 
stipulated time of service had expired. But this is surely a mistake, aris- 
ing from some attempt to combine Bacon's narrative with the facts derived 
from Rymer’s Foedera and the Breton archives, instead of setting it aside 
altogether, as inconsistent with them and resting itself upon no better 
authority than Polydore’s. The fact is that in the middle of August, 
1489, which was the fifth month after their landing, Henry instead of re- 
calling was reinforcing them. (See Rymer, xii. 337.; also Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, where we find commissions issued on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of August for the raising of a force “ destined for Brittany; ’’ and compare 
Lobineau, i. p. 805.); and (not to attempt to trace with exactness, the 
separate operations of the many causes which conspired to bring about 
the total result) the end of it all was that Charles consented soon after to 
make peace, on terms by no means disadvantageous to Brittany. By the 
treaty of Frankfort, concluded between him and Maximilian sometime in 
the autumn of 1489, it was agreed that Charles should restore to the 
Duchess all the towns which he had conquered since her father’s death 
(except three or four which were to be held in trust by the Duke of Bour- 
bon and the Prince of Orange until the differences should be amicably 
settled; for which purpose a congress was to be holden at Tournay in the 
following April); that he should in the meantime withdraw his troops out 
of Brittany, and that she should dismiss her foreign auxiliaries. ‘‘ Et vuy- 
deront’’ (says D’Argentré) “les gens de guerre Frangois de Bretagne, 
comme aussi la Duchesse feroit vuyder les Anglois.”” This treaty was 
accepted by the Duchess, according to Lobineau, in November, 1489; 
whereupon the English forces would of course be withdrawn, or if they 
remained it was only pending the payment of expenses. 

We see therefore that there is no ground for regarding the issue of this 
enterprise as a thing requiring explanation or apology. If it did not aim 
to accomplish much, it is not the less characteristic of Henry on that 
account. What it did.aim at it accomplished; and it does not appear to 
have been his fault if the winning of the move did not secure the game. 
The project of marriage between Maximilian and the Duchess was so far 
advanced that a commission for consummating it by proxy was issued 
(D’Argentré, xiii. 56.) on the 28rd of March, 1489 — that is, I presume, 
1489-99, though it matters not to the present question to which year the 
date belongs — and had it been regularly completed, which might (it 
seems) have been done if Maximilian had not left it when it was all but 
done, Charles would apparently have been fairly checkmated. . As it was, 
he was obliged to quit the attempt to possess himself of Brittany by 
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an invention of court than any ways valid by the laws 
of the church,) went more really} to work ; and by 
secret instruments and cunning agents, as well matrons 
about the young lady as counsellors, first sought to re- 
move the point of religion and honour out of the mind 
of the lady herself ; wherein there was a double 
labour ; for | died ele was not only contracted unto 
the lady, but Maximilian’s daughter was likewise con- 
tracted to King Charles: so as the marriage halted 
upon both feet, and was not clear on either side. But 
for the contract with King Charles, the exception lay 
plain and fair ; for that Maximilian’s daughter was 
under years of consent, and so not bound by law ; but 
a power of disagreement left to either part.2_ But for 
the contract made by Maximilian with the lady herself, 
they were harder driven: having nothing to allege, 
but that it was done without the consent of her sover- 
eign lord King Charles, whose ward and client she 
was, and he to her in place of a father ; and therefore 
it was void and of no force, for want of such consent. 
Which defect (they said) though it would not evac- 
uate a marriage after cohabitation and actual consum- 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
For as for the pretended consummation, they made 
sport with it, and said that it was an argument that 
Maximilian was a widower, and a cold wooer, that 
could content himself to be a bridegroom by deputy, 
and would not make a little journey to put all out of 
question. So that the young lady wrought upon by 
force, and try it another way. In all respects therefore, the enterprise 
appears to have been planned with characteristic caution and concluded 
with characteristic success 


1 Magis solide. 
2 This clause is omitted in the translation. ng My wsyucse 
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these reasons, finely instilled by such as the French 
King (who spared for no rewards or promises) had 
made on his side ; and allured likewise by the present 
glory and greatness of King Charles (being also a 
young king and a bachelor) ; and loth to make her 
country the seat of a long and miserable war ; secretly 
yielded to accept of King Charles. But during this 
secret treaty with the lady, the better to save it from 
blasts of opposition and interruption, King Charles re- 
sorting to his wonted arts, and thinking to carry the 
marriage as he had carried the. wars, by entertaining 
the King of England in vain belief, sent a solemn 
ambassage! by Francis Lord of Luxemburgh, Charles 


1] have not succeeded in absolutely fixing the date of this embassy. 
But the circumstance which Polydore Vergil is least likely to have been 
mistaken in relating, and of which the date can be fixed with the nearest 
approach to certainty, appears to be this; that the ambassadors whom 
Henry despatched with the answer to this embassy, met on their way, at 
Calais, a legate of the Pope, who was on his way to England. And though’ 
Polydore says that the legate came from Pope Alexander VI. who had just 
succeeded Pope Innocent (in which case it must have been at least as late 
as August, 1492, after Charles and Anne were married and while England 
and France were at war)—yet I suppose it was more likely that he 
should have made a mistake as to the date of Pope Innocent’s death than 
as to the circumstance of an accidental meeting at Calais between the 
ambassadors and a legate from the Pope. 

Taking this then as a fixed point, the date of the “solemn amhassage”’ 
here mentioned may be set with some confidence in November or Decem- 
ber, 1489. We know from the Herald’s journal (Jul. xii. fo. 61. 5) that 
during Christmas in that year there was in England “a great ambassade 
of France, that is to say Francois Mons. de Luaembourgh, Viscount of 
Geneve, and the General of the order of the Trinity in France; which on 
St. Jobn’s Day dined at the King’s board: ’’ — that “‘ anon after’? Candle- 
mas Day (i. e. Feb. 2nd, 1489-90) “. . . the ambassadors of France had 
soon their answer, were right greatly and largely rewarded, and well con- 
duct to the sea side by the King’s almoner and Sir John Rysley, Kut.:” 
—that ‘soon after the King sent a great ambassage into France ’’ (prob- 
ably that of which the commission bears date 27th February; see Ry:er), 
"that is to say, the Lord Privy Seal, Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Or- 
~:>4sthalS. gen’s chamberlain, and the Prior of Christ. Church of Can- 
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Marignian, and Robert Gagvien, general of the order 
of the bons-hommes of the Trinity, to treat a peace and 
league with the King; accoupling it with an article in 
the nature of a request, that the French King might 
with the King’s good will (according unto his right of 
seigniory and tutelage) dispose of the marriage of the 
young Duchess of Brittaine as he should think good, 
- offering by a judicial proceeding to make void the mar 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also all this while the 
better to amuse the world, he did continue in his court 
and custody the daughter of Maximilian, who formerly 
had been sent unto him to be bred and educated in 
France, not dismissing or renvoying her,' but con- 
trariwise professing and giving out strongly that he 
meant to proceed with that match; and that for the 
Duchess of Brittaine, he desired only to preserve his 
right of seigniory, and to give her in marriage to some 
such ally as might depend upon him. 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, they delivered their ambassage unto the 
King, who remitted them to his counsel ; where some 
days after they had audience, and made their propo- 
sition by the Prior of the Trinity (who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best speaker of 
them) to this effect :? 


terbury:’’— and that “after Mid-Lent ensuing’? (Mid-Lent Sunday in 
1490 fell on the 21st of March) “there came to the King divers and many 
ambassadors, — that is to say, a Legate from the Pope,” &c. Under these 
circumstances, the ambassadors on their way to Paris and the Pope’s 
legate on his way to England would very likely meet at Catais. 

It is true, on the other hand, that there is in Rymer a safe conduct for 
the three persons named by Bacon, dated the 10th of December, and en- 
tered as belonging to Henry’s sixth year; which would-be 1490; a date 
Probabie enough in itself. 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ her.” 

2 Ts lucutus esse perhibetur' in hune modum. There is nothing in Polydore 


‘ 
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“* My lords, the King our master, the greatest and 
mightiest King that reigned in France since Charles 
the great whose name he beareth, hath nevertheless 
thought it no disparagement to his greatness at this 
time to propound a peace, yea and to pray a peace, 
with the King of England. For which purpose he 
hath sent us his commissioners, instructed and enabled 
with full and ample power to treat and conclude; giv- 


_ing us further in charge to open in some other business 


the secrets of his own intentions. These be indeed the 
precious love tokens between great Kings, to commu- 
nicate one with another the true state of their affairs, 
and to pass by nice points of honour, which ought not 
to give law unto affection.1 This I do assure your 
lordships ; it is not possible for you to imagine the true 
and cordial love that the King our master beareth to 
your sovereign, except you were near him as we are. 
He useth his name with so great respect, he remem- 
bereth their first acquaintance at Paris with so great 
contentment, nay he never speaks of him, but that 
presently he falls into discourse of the miseries of great 
Kings, in that they cannot converse with their equals, 
but with their? servants. This affection to your 
King’s person and virtues God hath put into the heart 
or Speed, nor I think in any of the English chroniclers who preceded 
Bacon, from which it can be gathered that the Prior was the spoliesman. 
It may indeed be reasonably conjectured from the account which Bernard 
André gives of the matter (Cott. Domit. A. xviii. 193.) that it was so, and 
several of the particulars that follow may have been taken from this 
source. But there are several others which could not have been extracted 
either from Polydore or André, and which show that Bacon had some 
source of information independent of them. How much of what follows 
is deriveil from such a source, and how much is Bacon’s own, it is im- 
possible to know. 


1 Que affectui alicur msrgni postpom debent. 
2So MS. Hd. 1622 omits “ their.’ 
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of our master, no doubt for the good of Christendom, ~ 
and for purposes yet unknown to us all; for other root 
it cannot have, since it was the same to the Earl of 
Richmond that. it is now to the King of England. 
This is therefore the first motive that makes our King 
to desire peace and league with your sovereign ; good 
affection, and somewhat that he finds in his own heart. 
This affection is also armed with reason of estate: 
For our King doth in all candour and frankness of 
dealing open himself unto you, that having an honour- 
able, yea and holy! purpose, to make a voyage and 
war in remote parts, he considereth that it will be of 
no small effect in point of reputation to his enter- 
prise, if it be known abroad that he is in good peace 
with all his neighbour princes, and specially with the 
King of Tingiek whom for good causes he esteemeth 
most. 

‘But now my lords give me leave to use a few 
words, to remove all scruples and misunderstandings 
between your sovereign and ours, concerning some late 
actions; which if they be not cleared, may perhaps 
hinder this peace; to the end that for matters past 
neither King may conceive unkindness of other, nor 
think the other conceiveth unkindness of him. The 
late actions are two; that of Brittaine, and that of 
Flanders. In both which it is true that the subjects’ 
swords of both Kings have encountered and stricken, 
and the ways and inclinations also of the two Kings in 
respect of their confederates and allies have severed. 

“ For that of Brittaine ; the King your sovereign 
xnoweth best what hath passed. It was a war of ne+ 
tessity on our master’s part. And though the motives | 


1So0 MS Ed 1622 has‘ a holy.” 
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of it were sharp and piquant as could be, yet did he 
make that war rather with an olive-branch than a 
Jaurel-branch in his hand; more desiring peace than 
victory.! Besides from time to time he sent as it were 
blank papers to your King to write the conditions of 
peace. For though both his honour and safety went 
upon it, yet he thought neither of them too precious to 
put into the King of England’s hands. Neither doth 
our King on the other side make any unfriendly inter- 
pretation of your King’s sending of succours to the 
Duke of Brittaine ; for the King knoweth well that 
many things must be done of Kings for satisfaction of 
their people; and it is not hard to discern what is a 
King’s own. But this matter of Brittaine is now by 
the act of God ended and passed; and, as the King 
hopeth, like the way of a ship in the sea, without leav- 
ing any impression in either of the Kings’ minds; as 
fhe: is sure for his part it hath not a in his. 

“For the action of Flanders ; 3 as the former of Brit- 
_taine was a war of necessity, so this was a war of jus- 
tice; which with a good King is of equal necessity 
with danger of estate; for else he should leave to be 
a King. The subjects of Burgundy? are subjects in 
chief to the crown of France, and their Duke the hom- 
ager and vassal of France. ‘They had wont to be good 
‘subjects, howsoever Maximilian hath of late distem- 
pered them. They fled to the King for justice and 
‘deliverance from oppression. Justice he could not 


1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 Subditi Burgundie: meaning (it would seem) the Flemings. It was 
through his marriage with the heiress of Burgundy that they became 
Maximilian’s subjects; and it was as subjects of Burgundy that the King 
vf France claimed to be their lord in chief. In p. 222. the word “ Flem- 


wes” in the English is rendered by Burgundvs in the Latin. 
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deny ; purchase! he did not seek. This was good for 
Maximilian if he could have seen it: in people muti- 
ped to arrest fury, and prevent despair. My lords, *t 
may be this I have said is"needless, save that the King 
our master is tender in any thing that may but saat 4 
upon the friendship of England. The amity between 
the two Kings no doubt stinds entire and inviolate. 
And that their subjects’ swords have clashed, it is noth- 
ing unto the public peace of the crowns ; it bemg a 
thing very usual in auxiliary forces of the best and 
straitest confederates to meet and draw blood in the 
field. Nay many times there be aids of the same 
nation on both sides, and yet it is not for all that a 
kingdom divided in itself. 

“It resteth my lords that I impart unto you a mat- 
ter that I know your lordships all will much rejoice to 
hear; as that which importeth the Christian common- 
weal more than any action that hath happened of long 
time.2- The King our master hath a purpose and deter- 
mination to make war upon the kingdom of Naples, 
being now in the possession of a bastard slip of Arra~ 
gon; but appertaining unto his majesty by clear and 
undoubted right; which if he should not by just arms 
seek to recover, he could neither acquit his honour nor 
answer it to his people. But his noble and christian 
thoughts rest not here: for his resolution and hope is,? 
to make the reconquest of Naples but as a bridge to 
transport his forces into Grecia, and not to spare blood 
or treasure (if it were to the impawning his crown and 


1 Meaning profit, the ordinary meaning of the word at that time. Zmol- 
pmentum aliquod sibi ipsi minime expetebat. 

2 Post nostram memoriam. 

8 Spe enim haud levi non inflatur quidem sed fulcitur. 
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dispeopling of France) till either he hath overthrown 
the empire of the Ottomans, or taken it in his way to 
paradise. The King knoweth well that. this is a de- 
sign that could not arise in the mind of any King that 
- did not steadfastly look up unto God, whose quarrel 
this is, and from whom cometh both the will and the 
deed. But yet it is agreeable to the person that he 
beareth (though unworthy) of the Thrice Christian 
King, and the eldest son of the church; whereunto he 
is also invited by the example (in more ancient time) 
of King Henry the Fourth of England, (the first re- 
nowned King of the House of Lancaster; ancestor 
though not progenitor! to your King;) who had a 
purpose towards the end of his time (as you know bet- 
ter)-to make an expedition into the Holy-land; and by 
the example also (present before his eyes) of that hon- 
ourable and religious war which the. King of Spain 
now maketh and hath almost brought to:perfection, for 
the recovery of the realm of Granada from:the Moors. 
And although this enterprise may seem vast and un- 
‘measured, for the King to attempt that by his own 
forces, wherein (heretofore) a conjunction of most of 
the Christian Princes hath found work enough ;? yet 
his Majesty wisely considereth, that sometimes smaller 
forces being united under one command are more 
effectual in proof (though not so promising in opinion 
and fame) than much greater forces variously com- 
pounded by associations and leagues, which commonly 
in a short time after their beginnings turn to dissoci- 


1 Ancestor seems to be used here simply in the sense of predecessor ; b- 
which word it is translated in the Latin. Predecessor quidem l.cet non pro- 


genitor r egis vestri. 
2 Non sine magnis dolrribus et diuturno bello olim confecerunt. 
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ations and divisions. But my lords that which is as a 
voice from heaven that calleth the King to this enter- 
prise, is a rent at this time in the house of the Otto+ 
fnans. I do not say but there hath been brother 
against brother in that house before,! but never any —. 
that had refuge to the arms of the Christians, as now 
hath Gemes* (brother under Bajazet that reigneth,) 
the far braver man of the two; the other being be- 
tween a monk and a philosopher; and better read in 
the Alcoran and Averroes, than able wield the sceptre 
of so warlike an empire. This therefore is the King 
our master’s memorable and heroical resolution for an 
holy war. And because he carrieth in this the person 
of a Christian soldier as well as of a great temporal 
monarch, he beginneth with humility ; and is content 
for this cause to beg peace at the hands of other Chris= 
tian Kings. 

“ 'Thererremaineth only rather a civil request pil 
any essential: part of our negotiation, which the King 
maketh to the King your sovereign. The King (as all 
the world knoweth) is lord in chief of the duchy of 
Brittaine. The marriage of the heir belongeth to him 
as guardian. This is a private patrimonial right, and . 
no business of estate. Yet nevertheless (to run a fair 
course with your King, whom he desires to make an- 
other himself, and to be one and the same thing with 
him,) his request is, that with the King’s favour and 
consent he may dispose of her marriage as he thinketh 
good, and make void the intruded and pretended mar- 
riage of Maximilian, according to justice. 


1 Quin frater contra fratrem antehac in illa familia arma sumpserit et de 
imperio decertarit. 


2 So the ed. of 1622 and the Latin translation. The MS. has Gemmim. 
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“‘ This, my lords, is all that I have to = desiring 
your pardon for my weakness in the delivery.” 

Thus did the French ambassadors, with great} shew 
of their King’s affection and many sugared words, seek 
to addulce all matters between the two Kings; having 
two things for their ends; the one to keep the King 
quiet till the marriage of Brittaine was past (and this 
was but a summer fruit, which they thought was 
almost ripe, and would be soon gathered): The other 
was more lasting; and that was to put him into such 
a temper, as he might be no disturbance or impedi- 
ment to the voyage for Italy. 

The lords of the counsel were silent, and said only 
that they knew the ambassadors would look for no 
answer till they had reported to the King. And so 
they rose from counsel. 

The King could not well tell what to think of the 
marriage of Brittaine. He saw plainly the ambition 
of the French King was to impatronise himself of the 
duchy ; but he wondered he would bring into his 
house a litigious marriage, especially considering who 

was his successor. But weighing one thing with an 
other, he gave Brittaine for lost;? but resolved to 


1So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “great.’? The translation is a little 
fuller: verbis suavissimis et plane mellitis regis sui propensionem in Henricum 
regem representare, et aspera queque inter reges duos lenire et dulcorare 
conati sunt. 

2 If this negotiation took place in the winter of 1489-90, and the French 
ambassadors had their answer “anon after Candlemas Day,” three months 
nad not yet passed since the treaty of Frankfort; by which it had been 
agreed that hostilities should cease; forces be withdrawn; and the ques- 
tion at issue between France and Brittany referred to a congress at Tour- 
nay, to be held in the following April. And though it is said that Charles 
- had *ot withdrawn his forces and that the preliminary preparations for the 
_ proposed congress were not proceeding; yet I do not find that he at this 
time meditated the renewal of hostilities, or that the case of Brittany was, 
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make his profit of this business of Brittaine, as a quar~ 
rel for war; and of that of Naples, as a wrench and 


outwardly at least, more desperate than in the preceding November. It 
seems early, therefore, for Henry to “give it for lost.” Whether Bacon 
had sufficient grounds for the conclusion we cannot tell, without knowing 
what information he had about these negotiations (for it is clear from the 
many little particulars which he adds that he had some) besides what he 
found in Polydore. It is certainly possible that, even in February, 1489- 90, 
Henry saw so far into Charles’s design, and thought it so likely that the 
Duchess would end the quarrel by marrying him, that (in that sense) hs 
did begin to“ give Brittany for lost,’’ and resolved not to entangle himself 
further in a fruitless quarrel. And if Bacon had any postive ground for the 
assertion, it is in that sense it must be understood. If however it was only 
an inference from what went before and followed (which is perhaps more 
likely) it must be remembered that Bacon was proceeding upon false 
grounds. He was going upon the supposition that the French had had 
their own way in Brittany, without any effectual check, since the battle 
of St. Aubin. He knew nothing of the events of 1489, or of the treaty of 
Frankfort; of which not the slightest hint is to be found in any of our old 
historians. And believing (what may after all be true) that the negotia- 
tion he was speaking of took place in the spring of 1491, he was endeavour- 
ing to conceive the case as it would have been then. By that time Henry 
might very well have perceived that there was no prospect of preserving 
the independence of Brittany but by a greater war than-it was worth. 
And the obvious inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the measures which he 
took, if that were his object, coupled with their singular efficacy and suc- 
cess, if money was his object, may have suggested to Bacon this explana- 
tion of his motives. 

The main fact however, —viz. that Henry met this conciliatory move on 
the part of Charles with some extravagant demand which induced a 
breach, — is distinctly stated by Bernard André (tandem inter eos decretum 
est ut si tributum non solverent bellum in eos brevi strueretur;) and may 
indeed be gathered from Polydore’s narrative, though he put a different 
construction upon it. “Angli enim legati (he says) ut pauca tandem que 
cupiebant assequerentur, permulta postulabant: Franci autem, ut nihil in fine 
concederent, omnia repudiabant, stomachabantur, pernegabant,’ &c. Poly- 
dore took it for a case of ordinary higgling; one party hoping to get as 
much as he wanted by beginning with a demand for more,—the other 
making the extravagance of the first demand. a pretence for refusing all. 
But this is merely a speculation — Polydore’s way of accounting for what 
he supposed to be Henry’s disappointment. With this we need not trouble 
ourselves. He seems to have been a mere scholar, without any historical 
faculty except that of concise and fluent narrative; his selection of cir- 
eumstances is guided by no insight into the meaning of the thing; and the 
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mean for peace; being well advertised how strongly 
the King was bent upon that action. Having there- 


general reflexions in which he now and then indulges are mere moral com- 
monplaces. Ina case like this however, the very shallowness of his inter- 
pretation is an argument for accepting his evidence as to the fact; viz. 
that Henry’s demands were unreasonable, and that Charles refused to 
entertain them. Indeed there is other evidence to show that early in 1490 
Henry, whatever his motive may have been, had in fact made up his mind 
to break with Charles, and was taking his measures with that view. On 
the 15th of February the Duchess of Brittany engaged, among other 
things, not to marry nor to make war or peace without his consent. In 
the course of the summer, besides sending a new army to her assistance 
(see a number of entries in an account of “ payments made at the King’s 
receipt,” between Whitsuntide and Michaelmas, 1490; Chapter House 
Records, A. 3. 19. pp. 77-95., Rolls house), he had concluded treaties with 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, by which each of the three powers was bound 
under certain contingencies to join the others in‘an invasive war against 
Charles. See Rymer. It appears also from the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
that during all this spring and summer he was looking carefully to his 
own coasts and ‘borders, as if the war might be brought to his own doors 
at any moment. On the 20th of May the Earl of Surrey was appointed 
warden-general of the marches of England towards Scotland, with full 
power to array and muster the men of Northumberland, and to treat with 
agents of the Scotch King. ;On the 22nd he was directed to publish a 
proclamation ordering home all the idle and vagrant Scots that had overrun 
the country. On the 26th a commission of survey and array was sent to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Kent, with special injunction “to place beacons 
for forewarning the people of the advent of the King’s enemies.”” Similar 
commissions were issued from time to time during June, July, and August, 
to the other counties on the southern, and southern part of the eastern, 
coast. On: the 8th of July a writ was issued for the impressment of 
twenty-four gunners for the defence of the town of Calais. Interspersed 
among these are several commissions (the earliest dated May 22, the latest 
July 17) in which mention is made of ships proceeding to sea “ in resist- 
ance of the King’s enemies there congregating.’’? One of the 20th of June 
speaks of “the present voyage to Brittany,’”’? And on the 17th of September 
following, public proclamation was directed to be made in all the counties 
of England of the confederation above mentioned between the King of 
England, the King of the Romans, and the King and Queen of Spain, “ to 
make actual war against Charles the French King, if he invade them or 
the Duchess of Brittany.” 

It is possible however that the precautions taken for the security of the 
English coasts had reference to Perkin Warbeck, who was now beginn‘ng 
‘o stir, rather than to any apprehension of a French invasion. 
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fore conferred divers times with his counsel, and keep- 
ing himself somewhat close, he gave a direction to the 
Chancellor for a formal answer to the ambassadors ; 
and that he did in the presence of his counsel. And 
after, calling the Chancellor to him apart, bad him 
speak in such language as was fit for a treaty that was 
to end in a breach; and gave him also-a special caveat, 
that he should not use any words to discourage the 
voyage of Italy. Soon after the ambassadors were 
sent for to the counsel, and the Lord Chancellor 
spake to them in this sort:+ 

“‘My lords ambassadors, I shall make answer by ~ 
the King’s commandment unto the eloquent declara-_ 
tion of you my lord Prior, in a brief and plain man- 
ner. The King forgetteth not his former love and 
acquaintance with the King your master. But of 
this there needeth no repetition ; for if it be between 
them as it was, it is well; if there be any alteration, 
it is not words will? make it up. For the business 
of Brittaine, the King findeth it a little strange that 
the French King maketh mention of it as matter of 
well deserving at his hand. For that deserving was 
no more but to make him his instrument to surprise 
one of his best confederates. And for the marriage, 
the King would not meddle in it, if your master 
would marry by the book,? and not by the sword. 
For that of Flanders, if the subjects of Burgundy 
had appealed to your King as their chief lord, at 


1 In hune modum locutus fertur. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ that will.” 

8 Liturgid. This must not be understood as referring to the French 
Xing’s intention to marry the Duchess himself, for that was not yet 


in question; but to the right which he claimed of disposing of her in © 
marriage. 
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first,! by way of supplication, it might have had a 
shew of justice. But it was a new form of process, 
for subjects to imprison their prince first, and to slay 
his officers, and then to be complainants. The King 
saith that sure he is, when the French King and 
himself sent to the subjects of Scotland (that had 
taken arms against their King,) they both spake in 
another stile, and did in princely manner signify their 
detestation of popular attentates upon the person or 
authority Princes. But, my lords ambassadors, the 
King leaveth these two actions thus. That on the 
one side he hath not received any manner of satis- 
faction from you concerning them; and on the other, 
that he doth not apprehend them so deeply, as in 
respect of them to refuse to treat of peace, if other 
things may go hand in hand. As for the war of 
Naples and the design against the Turk; the King 
hath commanded me expressly to say, that he doth 
wish with all his heart to his good brother the French 
King, that his fortunes may succeed according to his 
hopes and honourable intentions: and whensoever he 
shall hear that he is prepared for Grecia,—as your 
master is pleased now to say that he beggeth a peace 
of the King, so the King then will beg of him a part 
in that war. But now, my lords ambassadors, I am 
to propound unto you somewhat on the King’s part. 
The King your master hath taught our King what to 
say and demand. You say (my lord Prior) that your 
King is resolved to recover his right to Naples, wrong- 
fully detained from him ; and that if he should not thus 
do, he could not acquit his honour, nor answer it to his 


14, e. had begun by appealing, &e. Si Burgundic subditi a principio per 
viam supplicationis vestrum reyem appellassent ut dominum supremum. 
VOL. IL 8 
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people. Think my lords that the King our master 
saith the same thing over again to you, touching Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou; yea and the kingdom of 
France itself. I cannot express it better than in your 
own words. If therefore the French King shall con- 
sent that the King our master’s title to France (or 
least tribute for the same) be handled in the treaty, 
the King is content to go on with the rest, otherwise 
he refuseth to treat.” 

The ambassadors being somewhat abashed with this 
demand, answered in some heat, that they doubted not 
but that the King their sovereign’s sword would be 
able to maintain his sceptre; and they assured them- 
selves he neither could nor would yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, either in territory or 
regality. But howsoever, they were too great matters 
for them to speak of, having no commission. It was 
replied that the King looked for no other answer 
from them, but would forthwith send his own am- 
bassadors to the French King. There was a ques- 
tion also asked at the table:! Whether the French 
King would agree to have the disposing of the mar- 
riage of Brittaine, with an exception and exclusion 
that he should not marry her himself? To which the 
ambassadors answered, that it was so far out of their: 
King’s thoughts as they had received no instructions 
touching the same. Thus were the ambassadors dis- 
missed, all save the Prior; and were followed imme- 
diately by Thomas Earl of Ormond, and Thomas 
Goldenston Prior of Christ-Church in Canterbury, 
who were presently sent over into France. In the 


1 Iryecta autem tanquom obiter est questio a quibusdam ex consiliariis. 
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mean space Lionel Bishop of Concordia was sent as 
nuncio from Pope Alexander the Sixth! to both 
Kings, to move a peace between them. For Pope 
Alexander, finding himself pent and locked up by a 
league and association of the principal states of Italy, 
that he could not make his way for the advancement 
of his own house (which he immoderately thirsted 
_ after), was desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, 
that he might fish the better; casting the net not 
out of St. Peter’s, but out of Borgia’s bark. And 
doubting lest the fears from England might stay the 
French King’s voyage into Italy, dispatched this 
bishop to compose all matters between the two Kings, 
if he could: who first repaired to the French King, 
and finding him well inclined (as he conceived), took 
on his journey towards England, and found the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Calais on their way towards the 
French King. After some conference with them, he 
was in honourable manner transported over into Eng- 
land, where he had audience of the King. But not- 
withstanding he had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. For in the mean 


1S0 Polydore; who adds, “ qui Innocentio paullo ante mortuo succes- 
serat.”” But Pope Innocent died on the 25th of July, 1492. Pope Alex- 
ander was elected on the 11th, and crowned on the 26th, of the following 
month. Now Charles VIII. had been married to the Duchess of Brittany 
_ in the preceding December; and on the 9th of September immediately 
following, Henry was on his way to France at the head of an invading 
army. Therefore if any legate from Pope Alexander met at Calais any 
ambassadors from Henry VII., it must have been those who were ar- 
ranging the treaty of Estaples, and not those who are spoken of here. 
But there can be little doubt that the mistake is only as to the Pope, and 
that some such conference did take place between the legate from Pope 
Innocent, who arrived in England soon after Mid-Lent in 1490, and the 
ambassadors whe were on their way from London to Paris in the begins 
aing of March. See note 1. p. 187. 
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time the purpose of the French King to marry the 
Duchess could be no longer dissembled. Wherefore 
the English ambassadors (finding how things went) 
took their leave and returned. And the Prior also 
was warned from hence, to depart out of England. 
Who when he turned his back, (more like a pedant 
than an ambassador) dispersed a bitter libel in Latin 
verse! against the King; unto which the King (though 
he had nothing of a pedant) yet was content to cause — 
an answer to be made in like verse ; and that as speak- 
ing in his own person; but in a stile of scorn and 
sport.? 

About this time also was born the King’s second 
son Henry,® who afterwards reigned. And soon after 
followed the solemnisation of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne Duchess of Brittaine,? with whom 
he received the duchy of Brittaine as her dowry ; 
the daughter of Maximilian being a little before sent 


1 Bernard André (who seems to be the authority for this) quotes only 
the first line of Gaguin’s poem. Several pens seem to have flown into the 
ink to answer him; and if the report of the answerers may be trusted, his 
discomfiture was complete. 

There is in the British Museum a little book (Disceptatio R. Gaguin et J. 
Phiniphelingi super raptu Ducisse Britannice, 4to. 1492) containing a war 
of the same kind in verse and prose between the same Prior and one of 
Maximilian’s chief counsellors, relating to the next stage in this same 
transaction,—the French King’s marriage to Maximilian’s bride. One 
of them, I forget which, commences the war with a Sapphic ode, 
clenched with a page or two of invective in Latin prose. The other 
answers in the same form and strain. Both write vigorously, and seem 
quite in earnest. 

2 Magno tamen cum vilipendio Prioris, cujus genio et petulantia tanquam 
facetiis scurre se oblectabat. 

8 He was born (according to Stowe) on the 22nd of June, 1491: which 
shows that Bacon supposed these negotiations to have taken place in the 
ppring of that year; not the spring of 1490, which is the true date. 

4 They were married at the castle of Langeais, in Touraine, on the 6th 
pf December, 1491. Daru, vol. iii. p. 175. 
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home. Which when it came to the ears of Maxi- 
milian (who would never believe it till it was done, 
being ever the principal in deceiving himself; though 
in this the French King did very handsomely second 
it) and tumbling it over and over in his thoughits, 
that he should at one blow (with such a double scorn) 
be defeated both of the marriage of his daughter and 
his own (upon both which he had fixed high imagina- 
tions), he lost all patience; and casting off the re- 
spects fit to be continued between great Kings (even 
when their blood is hottest and most risen), fell to 
bitter invectives against the person and actions of the 
French King; and (by how much he was the less 
able to do, talking so much the more) spake all the 
injuries he could devise of Charles; saying that he 
was the most perfidious man upon the earth; and 
that he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advoultry and a rape; which was done (he said) 
by the just judgment of God to the end that (the 
nullity thereof being so apparent to all the world) 
the race of so unworthy a person might not reign in 
France. And forthwith he sent ambassadors! as well 


1 The correction of one material date generally makes it necessary to 
readjust all the rest. Bacon, supposing that Henry’s final breach with 
France was not till the spring or summer of 1491, and that the marriage 
of Charles and Anne followed soon after, took this embassy of Maximilian’s 
for the next act; following immediately upon the marriage. But when 
we find that between the breach and the marriage there was an interval 
of at least a year and a half, the question arises what were Henry and 
Maximilian doing all that time? or how came they to let Charles pursue 
his designs upon the Duchess so long unmolested? Upon closer examina- 
tion, with the help of Rymer and other modern lights, it will appear I 
think that the story requires a good deal of correction. And Polydore’ 
Vergil’s narrative supplies — not indeed the true story — but a hint 
from which the true story may be collected. He says that Maximilian, 
when his daughter (who was betrothed to Charles) was sent back to him 
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to the King of England as to the King of Spain, to 
incite them to war and to treat a league offensive 


began to suspect Charles’s design upon the Duchess;— that thereupon 
he sent one James Contibald to Henry, to propuse that they should join 
their forces against Charles; himself engaging to contribute not less than 
19,000 men for two years, and as soon as he should be ready for the war 
to let Henry know, giving him six months for preparation: — that Henry, 
who felt that the case of Brittany would not bear any longer delay, and 
who was already of his own motion raising forces for her defence, waa 
delighted with this message, and promised that Maximilian should not 
find him unprepared: — that in the mean time (that is, as I understand 
it, while the arrangement between Henry and Maximilian stood thus), 
Charles married Anne and so carried off Duchy and Duchess together: — 
that Maximilian, as soon as the first burst of his rage was over, conclud- 
ing that something must be done for the reparation of his honour, warned 
Henry to prepare for war with France with all speed, for he should soon 
be ready: — that Henry, in reliance upon this promise, immediately levied 
a great army and sent word that he was ready and would put to sea as 
soon as he heard that Maximilian was ready too: — that his messengers 
fouud Maximilian totally unprepared: —that their report to that effect, 
being quite unexpected, threw him into great perplexity, for he feared 
that the war would be too much for him if he undertook it alone, and that 
the people would reproach and calumniate him if he declined it: — but 
that weighing the honour against the danger, he resolved for honour; 
made up his mind to attack France single-handed; raised fresh forces, and 
keeping Maximilian’s defection a secret from his troops lest it should dis- 
pirit them, set out for Calais (for at last we come toa date) ViJJ: Idwum 
Septembiis, — the 6th of September. 

Now since there is no hint here of any concurrent embassy to Spain, we 
inay very well suppose that Contibald’s business was not the negotiation 
of that triple. league between Maximilian, Henry, and Ferdinand, which 
held so important a place in Henry’s policy; but some separate arrange- 
ment in which Maximilian and Henry were concerned alone. And since 
it is represented as occurring certainly defore the marriage, and may for 
anything that is said to the contrary have occurred a good while before, — 
if we find traces of any such arrangement at any time within the preced- 
ing half year, and the circumstances seem otherwise to suit, we need not, 
reject it on account of the date. Now such a separate arrangement was 
(it seems) concluded between Henry and Maximilian about the end of 
May, 1491; and this I suspect was really the business of the mission 
which Polydore speaks of; though Polydore, mistaking the date, con- 
nected and confounded it with other matters of like nature that happened 
after. 

The arrangement to which I allude (my information comes chiefly from 


+ 
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against France, promising to concur with great forces 
of his own. Hereupon the King of England (going 


Lobineau, i. p. 818, 4, who seems to have studied D’Argentré carefully) 
appears to have been no part of the great convention between Maximilian, 


Henry, and Ferdinand, for a joint invasion of France; which was in force 


indeed at the time, but did not provide for such speedy action as the pres- 
ent accident seemed to require. That convention had been concluded in 
September, 1490; a date considerably earlier than Bacon would have as- 
signed, but agreeing perfectly well with his theory of Henry’s policy; for 
it would seem from that that Henry had taken care, before he finally broke 


with France, to provide himself with those occasions, first for making the 


show of war and then for accepting terms of peace, which Bacon detected 
in the broad outlines of the case, through all Polydore’s errors of detail. 
Already it seems he had engaged Maximilian and Ferdinand to take their 
part in a combined movement against Charles; which if they performed, 
he would have power to command what terms of peace he pleased; if not, 
he would have a fair excuse for accepting such terms as he could get. 
The seed thus timely sown came prosperously to harvest at last in the 
treaty of Estaples, as we shall see; but that was not till the end of 1492. 
Charles in the mean time, unwilling to provoke a combined attack from 
so formidable a confederacy, forbore to renew his suspended hostilities 
against Brittany, and applied himself entirely to win the Duchess by 
peaceful arts from her engagement to Maximilian. The Duchess however, 


encouraged no doubt by these great alliances, stood well out against his 


suit; and at length (by way perhaps of ending it at once) assumed pub- 
licly the title of Queen of the Romans. This was in March, 1490-1, at 
which time D’Argentré (xiii. 57.) supposes Charles to have just discov- 
ered the marriage. So decisive a step stirred him to take stronger meas- 
ures, and at the same time gave him an ally in D’Albret, an old aspirant 
to the Duchess’s hand whose hopes it extinguished. By this man’s means 
he made himself master of the important town of Nantes; a town which 
in the beginning of the war, it will be remembered, he had attempted in 
vain to take; which in the summer of 1490 he had again (it would seem) 
invested (see Rymer, 12 June, 1490); and which was now on the 19th of 
February, 1490-1, delivered into the hands of the French. Charles him- 
self entered it on the 4th of April, 1491. Upon the news of this, Maximil- 
ian, alarmed and roused in his turn, got his father the Emperor to call a 
Diet (une Diette des Estates d’Allemagne), who voted him a force of 
12,000 lanzkneclits. They were to be sent to the succour of the Duchess 
in August, and do be joined by 6000 English. This I take to have been the 
decasion and business of the mission of which Polydore speaks. And 
tince it is certain that ambassadors were despatched from Brittany on the 
4th of May, 1491, as from the King and Queen of the Romans, to solicit 
succour from Henrv; and that James Contibald (or Gondebault) was in 
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nevertheless his own way) called a Parliament, it be- 
ing the seventh year of his reign ;1 and the first day 


England about the same time negotiating on the part of Maximilian con- 
cerning the repayment of expences ineurred in the affairs of Brittany; 
that would seem to be the most probable date of it: a date of some conse- 
quence in connexion with Henry’s next proceeding; concerning whict I 
have a doubt to raise and settle. 

The arrangement, whatever it was, was ineffectual. It is said thet some 
succours were sent from England (forces were certainly raised there in 
April and May, 1491; see Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 37. 63. 71. 70.), but not 
enough to do any good by themselves; that for Maximilian’s lanzknechts, 
Charles strengthened his frontiers against their passage and kept them 
from joining, while he proceeded to take Guincamp; and that the Duch- 
ess, seeing her towns going and no succour coming, and that whether 
she made her appeal against Charles to arms or to arbitration, he was ob- 
viously in a condition to defeat her either way, — at length despaired of 
resistance, and consented to compound the quarrel by becoming Queen of 
France and merging her duchy in her crown. 

1 The only Parliament that was held in Henry’s seventh year met on 
the 17th October, 1491. It could not therefore have been called in conse- 
quence of the marriage, which had not yet taken place. This however, 
considering the doubt and confusion in which all the events and dates of 
these transactions are involved, would be of no great consequence. The 
intentions of the French King to possess himself of Brittany by one means 
or another must have been sufficiently known before October, and would 
be ground enough for calling a war-parliament. : 

But there is another difficulty which is not so easily explained. Nothing 
can be more distinct and positive than Polydore Vergil’s statement that 
the exaction of the benevolence was subsequent to the meeting of this 
assembly, and in fact sanctioned by it. ‘‘ Convocato principum concilio, 
primum exponit causas belli sumendi contra Francos; deinde eos poscit 
pro bello pecuniam. Causas belli cuncti generatim probant, swamgue ope- 
ram pro se quisque offert. Rex, collaudata suorum yirtute, ut populus tri- 
buto non gravaretur, cui gratificandum existimabat, voluit molliter ac 
leniter pecuniam a locupletioribus per benevolentiam exigere, Fuit id ex- 
actionis genus,’ &c. Of which the corresponding passage in Stowe may 
serve for a translation. He “called a Parliament, and therein declared 
that he was justly provoked to make war against the Frenchmen, and 
therefore desired them of their benevolence of money and men towards the 
maint3nance thereof. Every man allowed the cause to be just, and prom- 
ised his helping hand. And to the intent he might spare the poorer sort he 
thought good first to exact money of the richest sort by way of a benevolence, 
which kind of levying of money was first practised,’ &c. Nothing on 
the other hand can be more certain than that the commissions for the 
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of opening thereof (sitting under his cloth of estate) 
spake himself unto his Lords ahd Commons in this 
manner. 


benevolence were issued more than three months before the Parliament 
met; and that the supplies which were voted by the Parliament when it 
did meet were not in the form of a benevolence, but an ordinary tax of 
two fifteenths and tenths. We have here therefore a substantial inaccu- 
racy of some kind, which cannot be set right by shifting a date or cor- 
recting a careless expression. The revival of this exaction was an 
important matter. Polydore’s next words sbow that he knew what it 
meant; and he could not have overlooked the importance of the question 
whether it was done before or after a Parliament,—with or without a 
Parliamentary sanction. : 

l am persuaded that the error lies deeper; that, as the case was nearly 
the same as that of 1488, so the error is exactly the same as that which I 
have pointed out in note 3, p. 114. I am persuaded that Polydore, on this 
as on that occasion, mistook a Great Council for a Parliament; that Henry, 
on this occasion as on that, before he called a regular Parliament took the 
precaution of calling one of these quasi-parliaments; with a view partly 
to ascertain the sense of the people and partly to engage them in the cause 
before he engaged himself: and that it was to a Great Council held in 
June, 1491, or thereabouts, that he now declared his intention to invade 
France, at the same time asking their advice as to the raising of supplies. 

For the grounds of this conclusion and for an answer to objections, I 
must again refer to the appendix. If I am right, the fact and the date will 
be found to be of some value, both as clearing the narrative and as illus- 
trating Henry’s character and policy. It will be seen that when the 
French King took possession of Nantes and was obviously proceeding to 
absorb Brittany either by arms or by marriage or by arbitration; and 
when Maximilian was about to raise a force of 12,000 men to oppose him, 
and called upon Henry to join; which was as I suppose in April or May, 
1491; Henry had a good case to go to his people with. Having first there- 
fore spread an alarm of French invasion (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 May, p. 71.), 
and made some stir of warlike preparation to warm the blood and feel 
the pulse of the people, he proceeded in the same course which had suc- 
ceeded so well in 1488; and immediately summoned — not his Parliament, 
which could nit perhaps have been assembled so expeditiously as the time 
required — but a Great Council, which he could make as fair a represent- 
ative of a Parliament as he pleased, and which, though it had no power to 
mrnke laws or impose taxes, yet served very well both to express and react 
upon the public opinion of the time. Finding them in an apt humour, 
and having all his precautions ready taken, he boldly announced his inten- 
tion of making an invasive war upon [rance, and thereupon (pretending 
probably the urgency of the occasion, which could not wait for the ordi- 

g* 
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‘¢My Lords and you the Commons; when I pur- 
posed to make a war in Brittaine by my lieutenant, I 


nary course,) obtained their advice and consent (which though it carried 
no legal authority would in a popular cause carry authority enough for 
the purpose) to send out commissioners to levy a“ benevolence.”” A com- 
mission ‘*de subsidio requirendo pro viagio Francie”? was accordingly 
issued (7th July, 1491); by which, after a preamble declaring the greunds 
of the intended war, which it represents as undertaken, not “ de advisa- 
mento concilii nostri,” but “tad instantiam et specialem requisitionem 
tam dominorum spiritualium et temporalium quam aliorum nobilium,” the 
requisite authority was conveyed to a number of persons, each to act 
within a specified county. But as these Great Councils could only give 
advice and such authority as the opinion and personal influence of the 
members carried with it, Henry seems to have used them only as prepara- 
tory to regular Parliaments. A regular Parliament was accordingly sum- 
moned shortly after, which (in consideration probably of the succours to 
Brittany, upon which the benevolence money must have been partly con- 
sumed, and also of its more distressed state and more imminent danger), 
voted fresh supplies, but to be raised by ordinary taxation; and passed 
the laws which were convenient for a state of war. 

If we suppose therefore the speech which follows to have been addressed 
to a Great Council in June, 1491; the benevolence to have been levied, 
with their advice, in July and August; some succours to have been sent 
to Brittany about the same time; and the Parliament to have met on the 
17th of October; we shall have supplied all the correction which (so far 
as I know) Bacon’s narrative requires; and we shall find that his interpre- 
tation of Henry’s views and policy and character is illustrated and con- 
firmed by the change. y 

It may be worth mentioning, as a confirmation of this conjecture, that 
whereas Bacon expressly represents the King as making the declaration in 
person, it does not appear from the Parliament Rolls that he did open in 
person the session of October, 1491. Bacon is not likely, I think, to have 
stated it so expressly, if it were only an inference from Polydore’s expres- 
sion “‘exponit causas,’’ &c. It is more likely that he had some fuller 
account of the speech itself. And it need not be thought that the same 
account would have enabled him to correct the error. It may on the con- 
trary have authorised and established it. Of such a declaration as this 
there would no doubt at the time be many copies or abstracts circulated. 
At the time, “His Majesty’s Speech” would be description quite sufficient. 
One of these happened perhaps to be preserved. A collector coming into 
possessioa of it, and wanting to know in what department of his collection 
it should be put, fixed the year at once from the circumstances. It was 
plainly a declaration of war with France, about the time when Brittany 
was absorbed into the French monarchy. Then he turned to his Poly- 
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made declaration thereof to you by my Chancellor. 
But now that I mean to make a war upon France in 
person, I will declare it to you myself. That war 
was to defend another man’s right, but this is to re- 
cover our own; and that ended by accident, but we 
hope this shall ea in victory. 

“The French King troubles the Christian world. 
That which he hath is not his own, and yet he seeketh 
more. He hath invested himself of Brittaine1 He 
maintaineth the rebels in Flanders: and he threateneth 
Italy. For ourselves, he hath proceeded from dissimu- 
lation to neglect, and from neglect to contumely. He 
hath Rahiled our confederates: he denieth our tribute : 
in a word, he seeks war. So did not his father; but 
sought peace at our hands; and so perhaps will he, 
when good counsel or time shall make him see as 
much as his father did. 

“‘ Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our advan- 
tage, and let us not stand upon a few crowns of tribute 
-or acknowledgement, but by the favour of Almighty 
God try our right for the crown of France itself; 
remembering that there hath been a French King 
prisoner in England, and a King of England crowned 
in France. Our confederates are not diminished. 
Burgundy 1 is in a mightier hand than ever, and never 
more provoked. Brittaine cannot help us, but it 
may hurt them. New acquests are more burden 
than strength. The malcontents of his own king- 


flore, or Hall, or Holinshed, or Stowe, found this passage, and wrote on the 
back “ The Speech of K. Henry 7, at the opening of the Parliament m 
1491;” which would seem to be authority sufiicient for stating that Henry 
wened the session in person. 

« So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “ he hath invested Brittaine.” 
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dom have not been base populace! nor titulary im- 
postors; but of an higher nature. The King of 
Spain (doubt ye not) will join with us, not knowing 
where the French King’s ambition will stay. Our 
holy father (the Pope) likes no Tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is 
rather to be thought on than reckoned on; for God 
forbid but England should be able to get reason of 
France without a second. 

“ At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agent-Court, 
we were of ourselves. France hath much people, and 
few soldiers: they have no stable bands of foot. Some 
good horse they have, but those are forces which are 
least fit for a defensive war, where the actions are in 
the assailant’s choice. It was our discords only that 
lost France; and (by the power of God) it is the 
good peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. 
God hath hitherto blessed my sword. I have in this 
time that I have. reigned, weeded out my bad subjects, 
and tried my good. My people and I know one an- 
other ; which breeds confidence. And if there should 
be any bad blood left in the kingdom, an honourable 
foreign war will vent it or purify it. In this great 
business let me have your advice and aid. If any of 
you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants by law. This concerns the knight- 
hood and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father ; 
and bound not only to seek to maintain it, but to 
advance it. But for matter of treasure let it not be 
taken from the poorest sort, but from those to whom 


1The Ed. of 1622 has “base, popular.” In the MS. it seems te 


nave been’ first written “ populare,” but the r has plainly been corrects 
ed into ac. 
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the Lenefit of the war may redound. France is no 
wilderness, and I that profess good husbandry hope 
to make the war (after the beginnings) to pay itself. 
Go together in God’s name, and lose no time, for I 
have called this Parliament wholly for this cause.” 
Thus spake the King. But for all this, though he 
shewed great forwardness for a war, not only to his 
Parliament and court, but to his privy counsel likewise 
(except the two bishops and a few more), yet never- 
theless in his secret intentions he had no purpose to go 
through with any war upon France. But the truth 
was, that he did but traffic with that war, to make his 
return in money. He knew well that France was now 
entire and at unity with itself, and never so mighty 
many years before. He saw by the taste he! had of 
his forces sent into Brittaine that the French knew 
well enough how to make war with the English; by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but weary- 
ing? them by long sieges of towns, and strong fortified 
encampings. James the Third of Scotland, his true 
friend and confederate, gone; and James the Fourth 
(that had succeeded) wholly at the devotion of France, 
and ill-affected towards him. As for the conjunctions 
of Ferdinando of Spain and Maximilian, he could 
make no foundation upon them. For the one had 
power and not will; and the other had will and not 
power. Besides that Ferdinando had but newly taken 
breath from the war with the Moors ; and merchanded 
at this time with France for the restoring of the coun- 
ties of Russignon and Perpignian, oppignorated to the 
French. Neither was he out of fear of the discontents 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ that he.” 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ wearing.” 
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and ill Ilood within the realm; which having used 
always to repress and appease in person, he was loth 
they should find him at a distance beyond sea, and 
engaged in war. Finding therefore the inconven- 
iencies and difficulties in the prosecution of a war, he 
cast with himself how to compass two things. The 
one, how by the declaration and-inchoation of a war - 
to make his profit. The other, how to come off from 
the war with saving of his honour. For profit, it was 
to be made two ways; upon his subjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace ; like a good mer- 
chant that maketh his gain both upon the commodities 
exported and imported back again. For the point of 
honour, wherein he might suffer for giving over the 
war, he considered well, that as he could not trust 
upon the aids of Ferdinando and Maximilian for sup- 
ports of war, so the impuissance of the one, and the 
double proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for 
occasions! to accept of peace. 

These things he did wisely foresee, and did as artifi- 
cially conduct, whereby all things fell into his lap as 
he desired. 

For as for the Parliament, it presently took fire, 
being affectionate (of old) to the war of France, and 
desirous (afresh) to repair the dishonour they thought 
the King sustained by the loss of Brittaine. There- 
fore they advised the King (with great alacrity) to 
undertake the war of France. And although the 
Parliament consisted of the first and second nobility 
(together with principal citizens and townsmen),” yet 


li. e. pretexts. Semper presto habiturus esset ad pacem excusandam. 
2 With reference to the question whether this was a Parliament or a 
Great Council, it may be worth while to compare with this description 
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worthily and justly respecting more the people (whose 
deputies they were) than their own private persons ; 
and finding, by the Lord Chancellor’s speech;! the 
King’s inclinauon that way; they consented that 
commixsioners should go forth for the gathering and 
levying of a Benevolence from the more able sort. 
This tax (called a Benevolence) was devised by Ed- 
ward the fourth, for which he sustained much envy. 
It was abolished by Richard the Third by act of Par- 
liament, to ingratiate himself with the people; and it 
was now revived by the King; but with consent of 
Parliament ;? for so it was not in the time of King 


Edward the Fourth. But by this way he raised ex- 


of it two independent descriptions of what was certainly a Great Coun- 
cil, in the year 1496. “In this yere (says an old city chronicler, Cott. 
Vitell. A. xvi. p. 161.) the 24th day of Octobre beganne a great coun- 
saill holden at Westmynster by the Kyng and his lords spiritual and 
temporal, to the which counsaill come certeyn burgesses and merchants 
of all cities and good townes of England,’’ &c. And in an original privy 
seal of Hen. VII. (Cott. Tit. B. v. p. 145.), the same council is described 
as “or grete counseill of lords spriiell and tempéll, of juges, sjaunts in 
o lawe and others som hede-wisemen of evy citie and good towne of this 
o' lond.”” Bacon’s description therefore applies to either. 

1 This seems to bea slip of the memory; for though it was usual for 
the Lord Chancellor to speak after the King, the allusion is apparently to 
the last part of the King’s own speech. The Latin translation has Quin et 
regis moniti memores, in hoc consenserunt, ut contributio (quam benevolentiam 
appellabant) ab opulentioribus tantum exigeretur. 

2 Hume observed (on a comparison of dates) that this was a mistake. I 
have already explained at length my own opinion as to the nature of the 
mistake and how it arose. If that explanation should be rejected, it may 
be accounted for another way. The commissions for the levying of the 
benevolence, though the great body of them bear date the 7th July, 1491, 
did not all bear that date. There is a commission given in Rym +r, dated 
6th December, 1491, which is in the same words precisely. Any one who 
had happened to m2et with the last and not with any others would have 
set it down as fixing the date of the levy of the benevolence beyond all 
question. It may be observed that this benevolence received a kind of 
_ sanction from a subsequent Parliament; an act being passed in 1498 ta 
enforce the payment of sums which had been promised. See p. 241 
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ceeding great sums. Insomuch as the city of London 
(in those days)! contributed nine thousand pounds 
and better; and that chiefly levied upon the wealthier 
sort. There is. a tradition of a dilemma that Bishop 
Morton (the Chancellor) used, to raise up the Benev- 
olence to higher rates; and some called it his fork, 
and some his crotch. For he had couched an article 
in the instructions to the commissioners who were to 
levy the Benevolence, That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should tell them that they must 
needs have, because they laid up; and if they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen 
in their port and manner of living; so neither kind 
came amiss. 

This Parliament was merely a Parliament of war ; 
for it was in substance but a declaration of war 
against France and Scotland,? with some statutes con- 


17, e. even in those days; when money was so much scarcer. Etiam 
illa cetate. 

2The declaration of war against Scotland, of which no mention is 
made in our modern histories, is contained in the preamble to the act 
(7 H. 7. c. 6.), by which all Scots, not made denizens, were ordered out 
of the kingdom within forty days. “ The King,’ it says, “ our Sovereign 
Lord, hath had to his great cost and charge many assemblies and com- 
munications with the King of Scots for amity truce and peace to be had 
and observed betwixt his Highness and his subjects on the one part, and 
the King of Scots and his subjects on the other part; but what accord 
or agreement soever be taken or concluded, such accord or agreement 
on the part of the said King of Scots is ever under the surest promise 
broken and not kept;. for the which it is better to be with them at open 
war than under such a feigned peace: wherefore,” &c. 

I suppose the measure may be regarded as one partly of precaution 
and partly of menace; the object being to induce the Scotch King to 
renew the truce, which for some reason or other he seems to have been 
reluctant to do. The truce between England and Scotland which had 
been confirmed at Westminster on the 24th of October, 1488 (See Rot. 
Scot. ii. p. 488.), expired on the 5th of October, 1491. For some time 
before, the two kings had been on terms of mutual distrust and secret 
postility. Henry had been secretly encouraging some of James’s disaf 


s 


eh 
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ducing thereunto; as the severe punishing of mort- 
pays and keeping back soldiers’ wages in captains , 
the like severity for the departure of soldiers without 
licence ; strengthening of the common law in favour 
of protections for those that were in the King’s ser- 
vice ;1 and the setting the gate open and wide, for 
men to sell or mortgage their lands without fines for 
alienation,” to furnish themselves with money for the 


fected subjects in a design to possess themselves of his person and de- 
liver it into his hands;—a design however which was probably not to 
be executed till after the expiration of the truce upon failure of the ne- 
gotiations for renewing it. James had been secretly negotiating with 
the Duchess of Burgundy and Perkin Warbeck, and is supposed (see 
Tytler, iv. p. 861.) to have made up his mind to break with England 
as soon as he durst. Which of the two had the justest ground of com- 
plaint it would not be easy to ascertain: but it is clear that neither of 
them could have felt secure that the other would not take against him 
the first advantage that offered; and it was necessary for Henry, on en- 
tering into a war with France, to make himself safe on the Scotch side. 
He was now well furnished with money and with troops, and well sec- 
onded by his people, and therefore in a good condition to treat. (It was 
partly with this view probably that he commenced his preparations for 
the French invasion so long before the time.) Commissioners had been 
appointed in April and again in June, both to settle complaints concern- 
ing breaches of the existing truce and to treat for the prolongation of it; 
but nothing seems to-have been concluded. Immediately upon its ex- 
piration followed the declaration of war, which had better success: for 
new commissioners being presently sent by Henry (22nd of October} on 
the same errand, they were met by commissioners on the other side, 
and on the 21st of December following a new truce was agreed upon 
between them, which was to last for five years. Henry ratified it at 
once (9th of January, 1491-2); but James, it seems, demurred; and a 
truce for nine months only was in the end concluded. It was to com- 
mence on the 20th of February and last till the 20th November, 1492: 
and was ratified by James on the 18th of March. See Rymer. 

17 H. 7. c. 1, 2. Veluti circa severam animadversionem in capitaneos 
qui aut stipendia militum mortuorum vel absentium in rationes suas referrent, 
aut etiam stipendia militum detinerent. Severe etiam sancitum est contra 
milites qui post delectum habitum sine licentia se substraherent. Etiam pro- 
ectiones que prius lege communi in usu erant pro tis qui militabant, statuto 


—roborate sunt. 


2 Thereby releasing them from the charges which were due to the 
brown in that case: ne aliquid inde pro eorum alienationibus regi solverent. 
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war; and lastly the voiding of all Scotchmen out of 
England. 

There was also a statute for the dispersing of the 
standard of the exchequer throughout England, there- 
by to size weights and measures ;! and two or three 
more of less importance. 

After the Parliament was broken up (which lasted 
not long) the King went on with his preparations 
for the war of France; yet neglected not in the 
mean time the affairs of Maximilian, for the quiet- 
ing of Flanders and restoring him to his authority 
amongst his subjects. For at that time the Lord of 
Ravenstein, being not only a subject rebelled but a 
servant revolted (and so much the more malicious 
and violent), by the aid of Bruges and Gaunt had 
taken the town and both the castles of Sluice (as 
we said before); and having by the commodity of 
the haven gotten together certain ships and barks, 
fell to a kind of piratical trade ; robbing and _ spoil- 
ing and taking prisoners the ships and vessels of all 
nations that passed alongst that coast towards the 
mart of Antwerp, or into any part of Brabant, Zea- 
land, or Friezeland ; being ever well victualled from 
Picardy, besides the commodity of victuals from Sluice 
and the country adjacent, and the avails of his own 
prizes. The French assisted him still under-hand ; 
and he likewise (as all men do that have been on 
both sides) thought himself not safe, except he de- 
pended upon a third person. ‘There was a small town 
some two miles from Bruges towards the sea, called 


17H.7.c,8. Ut exemplur ponderum et mensurarum quod in scacchario 
regis ut authenticum repositum est, in universum regnum dispergeretur; et 
pondera atque mensure ubique ad eam normam examinarentur et reducerentutts 
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Dam; which was a fort and approach to Bruges, 
and had a relation also to Sluice. This town the 
King of the Romans had attempted often (not for 
any worth of the town in itself, but because it might 
choke Bruges, and cut it off from the sea); and 
ever failed. But therewith the Duke of Saxony 
came down into Flanders, taking upon him the per- 
son of an umpire, to compose things between Max- 
imilian and his subjects; but being (indeed) fast and 
assured to Maximilian. Upon this pretext of neu- 
trality and treaty, he repaired to Bruges, desiring 
of the states of Bruges to enter peaceably into their 
town, with a retinue of some number of men of arms 
fit for his estate, being somewhat the more (as he 
said) the better to guard him in a country that was 
up in arms; and bearing them in hand that he was 
to communicate with them of divers matters of great 
importance for their good; which having obtained 
of them, he sent his carriages and harbingers be- 
fore him to provide his lodging; so that his men of 
war entered the city in good array, but in peace- 
able manner,! and he followed. ‘They that went 
before inquired still for inns and lodgings, as if 
they would have rested there all night; and so 
went on till they came to the gate that leadeth 
lirectly towards Dam; and they of Bruges only 
gazed upon them, and gave them passage. The 
captains and inhabitants of Dam also suspected no 
harm from any that passed through Bruges; and 
discovering forces afar off, supposed they had been 
some succours that were come from their friends, 
knowing some dangers towards them: and so per- 


1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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ceiving nothing but well till it was too late, suf 
fered them to enter their town. By which kind 
of slight, rather than stratagem, the town of Dam 
was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly blocked 
up, whereby they took great discouragement. The 
Duke of Saxony, having won the town of Dam, 
sent immediately to the King! to let him know 
that it was Sluice chiefly and the Lord Ravenstein 
that kept the rebellion of Flanders in life; and that 
if it pleased the King to besiege it by sea, he also 
would besiege it by land, and so cut out the core 
of those wars. The King, willing to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian (the better to hold France 
in awe),” and being likewise sued unto by his mer- 
chants, for that the seas were much infested by the 
barks of the Lord Ravenstein, sent straightways Sir 
Edward Poynings,? a valiant man and of good ser- 
vice, with twelve ships, well furnished with soldiers 
and artillery, to clear the seas, and to besiege Sluice 
on that part. The Englishmen did not only coop 
up the Lord Ravenstein, that he stirred not, and 
likewise hold in strait siege the maritime part of 
the town, but also assailed one of the castles, and 
renewed the. assault so for twenty days’ space (is- 
suing still out of their ships at the ebb), as they 
made great slaughter of them of the castle, who con- 
tinually fought with them to repulse them; though 
of the English part also were slain a brother of 


17. e. to King Henry. The Latin has Henricum Regem. 

2M freno Gallie esset. Maximilian’s territory, lying along the node 
»astern border of France, not only checked her encroachments on that side, 
but could be used to effect a diversion and so prevent her from concentrate 
ing her forces elsewhere: as we have seven in the case of Brittany in 1489. 

8 This according to Rapin (whose dates however are not’ to be too 
much trusted) was in the middle of 1492. 
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the Earl of Oxford’s, and some fifty more. But the 
siege still continuing more and more strait; and 
both the castles (which were the principal strength 
of the town) being distressed, the one by the Duke 
of Saxony, and the other by the English; and a 
bridge of boats, which the Lord Ravenstein had 
made between both castles, whereby succours and 
relief might pass from the one to the other, being on 
a night set on fire by the English; he despairing to 
‘hold the town, yielded (at the last) the castles to 
the English, and the town to the Duke of Saxony, 
by composition. Which done, the Duke of Saxony 
and Sir Edward Poynings treated with them of Bru- 
ges to submit themselves to Maximilian their lord ; 
which after some time they did, paying (in some 
good part) the charge of the war, whereby the Al- 
mains and foreign succours were dismissed. The 
example of Bruges other of the revolted towns fol- 
lowed; so that Maximilian grew to be out of dan- 
ger, but (as his manner was to handle matters) nev- 
er out of necessity. And Sir Edward Poynings 
(after he had continued at Sluice some good while 
till all things were settled) returned unto the King, 
being then before Bulloigne.! 

Somewhat about this time? came letters from Ferdi- 
nando and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, signify- 
ing the final conquest of Granada from the Moors ; 
which action, in itself so worthy, King Ferdinando 
(whose. manner was never to lose any virtue for the 


1 Sometime, therefore, between the 19th oF October and the 7th or 8th 
of November, 1492. 

2 Farlier, if Rapin’s date does not put the expedition of Sir Edward 
Poinings too late. The solemnity in St. Paul’s was on the 6th of April, 
1492. See old Chron. (Cott. Vitei. A. xvi. p. 161.). 
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shewing) had expressed and displayed in his letters 
at large; with all the particularities and religious 
punctos and ceremonies, that were observed in the re- 
ception of that. city and kingdom :! shewing amongst 
other things, that the King would not by any means 
in person enter the city, until he had first aloof seen 
the cross set up upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Christian ground: that likewise 
before he would enter he did homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that 
tower, that he did acknowledge to have recovered 
that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuous Apostle Saint James, 
and the holy father Innocent the Highth, together 
with the aids and services of his prelates, nobles, and 
commons: that yet he stirred not from his camp, till 
he had seen a little army of martyrs, to the number 
of seven hundred and more Christians (that had lived 
in bonds and servitude as slaves” to the Moors), pass 
before his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption ; 
and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into the 
city. These things were in the letters, with many 
more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. The 
King, ever willing to put himself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions, and naturally affecting 
much the King of Spain (as far as one King can affect 
another), partly for his virtue and partly for a counter- 
poise to France; upon the receipt of these ‘letters sent 
all his nobles and prelates that were about the court,? 


™“ 
1 Ejus regn. 
2 The translation has sruclilicsinal servitute. 
8 The translation has urbem et aula. 
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ogether with the mayor and aldermen of London, in 
great solemnity to the Church of Paul’s ; there to hear 
a declaration from the Lord Chancellor, now Cardinal. 
When they were assembled, the Cardinal, standing 
_ upon the uppermost step or half-pace before the quire, 
and all the nobles, prelates, and governors of the City 
at the foot of the stairs, made a speech to them ; letting 
them know, that they were assembled in that conse- 
erated place to sing unto God a new song. For that 
(said he) these many years the Christians have not 
gained new ground or territory. upon the Infidels,? nor 
enlarged and set further the bounds of the Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and devo- 
tion of Ferdinando and Isabella, Kings of Spain ; who 
have to their immortal honour recovered the great and 
rich kingdom of Granada and the populous and mighty 
city of the same name from the Moors,® having been in 
possession thereof by the space of seven hundred years 
and more; for which this assembly and all Christians 
are to render all laud and thanks unto God, and to 
celebrate this noble act of the King of Spain, who in 
this is not only victorious but apostolical, in the gaining 
of new provinces to the Christian faith ; and the rather 
for that this victory and conquest is obtained without 
much effusion of blood; whereby it is to be hoped that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but infinite 
souls to the church of Christ ; whom the Almighty (as 
it seems) would have live to be converted. Herewithal 
he did relate some of the most memorable particulars 
of the war and victory. And after his speech ended, 


1 Ez regis mandato convenisse. 
2 Saracenis et Mahumetanis. 
& A Saracenis. 
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the whole assembly went solemnly in procession, and 
Te Deum was sung. 

Immediately after the solemnity, the King kept his 
May-day of his palace at Shine (now Richmond) ; 
where to warm the blood of his nobility and gallants 
against the war, he kept great triumphs of justing and 
tourney during all that month. In which space it so 
fell out, that Sir James Parker and Hugh Vaughan 
one of the King’s gentlemen ushers, having had a 
controversy touching certain arms that the King-at- 
Arms had given Vaughan, were appointed to run some. 
courses one against another; and by accident of a 
faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was stricken into — 
the mouth at the first course, so that his tongue was 
borne unto the hinder part of his head, in such sort 
that he died presently upon the place ; which because 
of the controversy precedent, and the death that fol- 
lowed, was accounted amongst the vulgar as a combat 
or trial of right. 

The King towards the end of this summer, having 
put his forees wherewith he meant to invade France in 
readiness (but so as they were not yet met or mustered 
together), sent Urswick, now made his almoner, and 
Sir John Risley to Maximilian, to let him know that 
he was in arms, ready to pass the seas into France, and 
did but expect to hear from him when and where he 
did appoint to join with him, according to his promise 
made unto him by Countebalt his ambassador. 

The English ambassadors having repaired to Maxi- 
milian did find his power and promise at a very great 
distance ; he being utterly unprovided of men, money, 
and arms, for any such enterprise. For Maximilian 


1 Non multis diebus ab hac solemnitate. 
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having neither wing to fly on, for that his patrimony of | 
Austria was not in his hands (his father being then liv- 
ing), and on the other side his matrimonial territories 
of Flanders were! partly in dower to his mother-in-law, 
and partly not serviceable in respect of the late rebel- 
lions,? was thereby destitute of means to enter into war. 
The ambassadors saw this well, but wisely thought fit to 
advertise the King thereof, rather than to return them- 
selves, till the King’s further pleasure were known: the 
‘rather, for that Maximilian himself spake as great as 
ever he did before, and entertained them with dilatory 
answers; so as the formal part of their ambassage might 
well warrant and require their further stay. The 
King hereupon, who doubted as much before, and saw 
through his business from the beginning, wrote back to 
the ambassadors, commending their discretion in not 
returning, and willing them to keep the state wherein 
they found Maximilian as a secret, till they heard fur- 
ther from him ; and meanwhile went on with his voyage 
royal for France; suppressing for a time this adver- 
tisement touching. Maximilian’s poverty and disability. 

By this time was drawn together a great and puis- 
sant army unto the City of London; in which were 
Thomas Marquis Dorset, Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
Thomas Earl of Derby, George Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Edmond Ear! of Suffolk, Edward Earl of Devonshire, 
George Earl of Kent, the Earl of Essex, Thomas Earl 
of Ormond, with a great number of barons, knights, 
and principal gentlemen ; and amongst them Richard 
Thomas, much noted for the brave troops that he 
brought out of Wales; the army rising in the whole: 


1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ being.” 
2 Recentibus rebellionibus exhausta. 


-YOL, 1, 9 
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to the number of five and twenty thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse ; over which the King (constant 
in his accustomed trust and employment) made Jasper 
Duke of Bedford and John Earl of Oxford generals 
under his own person. The ninth of September, in 
the eighth year of his reign, he departed from Green- 
wich towards the sea; all men wondering that he took 
that season (being so near winter) to begin the war, 
and some thereupon gathering it was a sign that the 
war would not be long. Nevertheless the King gave 
out the contrary, thus; That he intending not to make 
a summer business of it, but a resolute war (without 
term prefixed) until he had recovered France, it skilled 
not much when he began it; especially having Calais 
at his back, where he might winter, if the reason of 
the war so required. The sixth of October he em- 
barked at Sandwich; and the same day took land at 
Calais, which was the rendezvous where all his forces 
were assigned to meet. But in this his journey tow- 
ards the sea-side (wherein for the cause that we shall 
now speak of he hovered so much the longer), he had 
received letters from the Lord Cordes (who the hotter 
he was against the English in time of war had the more 
credit in a negotiation of peace, and besides was held a 
man open and of good faith); in which letters there 
was made an overture of peace from the French King, 
with such conditions as were somewhat to the King’s 
taste; but this was carried at the first with wonderful 
secrecy. The King was no sooner come to Calais, but 
the calm winds of peace began to blow. For first the 
English ambassadors | rotmrnbtl out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the King that he was not to 
hope for any aid from Maximilian, for that he was 
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altogether unprovided. His will was good, but he 
lacked money. And this was made known and spread 
throughout the army. And although the English were 
therewithal nothing dismayed, and that it be the man- 
ner of soldiers upon bad news to speak the more 
bravely ;! yet nevertheless it was a kind of prepara- 
tive to a peace, Instantly in the neck of this (as the 
King had laid it) came news that Ferdinando and 
Isabella, Kings of Spain, had concluded a peace with 
King Charles, and that Charles had restored unto them 
the counties of Ruscignon and Perpignian, which for- 
merly were mortgaged by John King of Arragon, 
Ferdinando’s father, unto France, for three hundred 
_ thousand crowns: which debt was also upon this peace 
by Charles clearly released. This came also hand- 
somely to put on the peace, both because so potent a 
confederate? was fallen off, and because it was a fair 
example of a peace bought; so as the King should not 
be the sole merchant in this peace. Upon these airs 
of peace, the King was content that the Bishop of 
Exeter and the Lord Daubigny (Governor of Calais) 
should give a meeting unto the Lord Cordes, for the 
treaty of a peace: but himself nevertheless and his 
army, the fifteenth of October, removed from Calais, 
and in four days’ march sat him down before Bulloigne. 

During this siege of Bulloigne (which continued 
near a month) there passed no memorable action nor 
accident of war. Only Sir John Savage, a valiant 
captain, was slain, riding about the walls of the town 
to take a view. The town was both well fortifed and 
well manned ; yet it was distressed, and ready for an 


1 Ex malis nuntiis magis fiert alacres et er-ectos et magnificentius loqua 
2 Qualis fuerit erdinandus. 
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assault; which if it had been given (as was thought) 
would have cost much blood; but yet the town would 
have been carried in the end. Meanwhile a peace 
was concluded -by the commissioners, to continue for 
both the Kings’ lives. Where there was no article of 
importance; being in effect rather a bargain than a 
treaty. For all things remained as they were, save 
that there should be paid to the King seven hundred 
forty-five thousand ducats in present, for his charges 
in that journey ; and five and twenty thousand crowns 
yearly, for his charges sustained in the aids of the 
Britons! For which annual, though he had Maxi- 
milian bound before for those charges, yet he counted 
the alteration of the hand as much as the principal 
debt ;2 and besides it was left somewhat indefinitely ? 


1 So Speed; quoting the authority partly of Polydore and partly of a | 
MS. Polydore’s words are “Summa autem pactionis foederis fuit, ut 
Carolus primum solveret bene magnam pecuniz summam Henrico pro 
sumptibus in id bellum factis, juxta zstimationem legatorum; deinde in 
singulos annos millia aureorum vicena quina penderet per aliquot annos 
pro impensa ab ipso Henrico facta in copias quas Britannis auxilio misis- 
set.” Speed substituted this specific ‘745,000 ducats (186,250 pounds 
English)’’ to be paid in present, for the bene magnam pecunie summam ; 
repéating in other respects Polydore’s statement. 

The old Chronicle, speaking upon the authority of the King’s own letter 
to the City, which was read at Guildhall on the 9th of November, says 
only that “ for to have this peace established the French King granted 
unto our sovereign lord, to be paid in certain years, 745,000 scutis; which 
amounteth in sterling money to 127,666/. 18s. 4d. And this, it appears 
from Rymer, is the correct statement. Henry reckoned the expenses 
incurred in-the defence of Brittany (for which the French Queen was 
bound) at 620,000 crowns (escus d’or) and the sum remaining due upon the 
}iension granted to Edward IV. by Lewis XI. at 125,000. He was now te 
give up his claim to both these sums in consideration of an annual pay- 
ment by the French King of 50,000 francs, to commence the Ist of May 
next, and be continued from half year to half year until the whole 745,000 
crowns were paid. 

27%. e. worth as much as the whole sum. Debitoris mutationem non minus 
quam si debitum ipsum esset persolutum estimabat. 

8 Pulydore says per aliquot annos. And adds “ Franci reges postea, bello 
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when it should determine or expire; which made the 
English esteem it as a tribute carried under fair terms. 
And the truth is, it was paid both to the King and 
to his son Henry the Eighth, longer than it could 
continue upon any computation of charges. . There 
was also assigned by the French King unto all the 
King’s principal counsellors great pensions, besides 
rich gifts for the present; which whether the King 
did permit, to save his own purse from rewards, or 
to communicate the envy of a business that was dis- 
pleasing to his people, was diversely interpreted: for 
certainly the King had no great fancy to own this 


Italico implicati, id annuum yectigal etiam Henrico octavo, septimi filio, 
pependerunt: quo tandem debitam pecuniam persolverent amicitiamque 
servarent:’’ which Speed renders thus, “ which (by the English called 
tribute) was duly paid during all this King’s reign and also to Henry his 
son, till the whole debt was run out; thereby to preserve amity with Eng- 
Jand.”’ Jd vectigal was the millia aureorum vicena quina; which, con- 
tinued into Henry VIII.’s reign, would have risen at the very least to 
425,000 of these aurei; making (if they are rightly translated crowns) the 
whole sum 1,170,000 crowns, or 234,000].: a fact which would have amply 
justified Bacon’s remark, a few lines further on, that the annual payments 
could not have continued so long “ upon any: computation of charges.” As 
it was, the continuation of the payments beyond the date of Henry VII.’s 
death is sufficiently explained. The whole sum of 745,000 crowns was to 
be paid off by half-yearly instalments of 25,000 franes in crowns of gold; 
each franc worth 20 sols, each crown worth 85 sols; at which rate it 
would take more than 25 years to pay the whole; 10 years after the death 
of Henry VII. Bernard André misrepresents the fact, but probably repre- 
sents the popular opinion in England, in calling it a tribute granted in con- 
sideration of our French possessions. ‘ Quocirea (he says) pactionibus 
utrinque transactis scriptoque solemniter commendatis, antiquum jus suum 
sub tributo, ut alii sui sanguinis antecessores, poposcit; quod quidem gra- 
tiocissime a rege Gallize concessum est.”’ 

The half-yearly payments were in fact continued till the year 1514; 
when in consideration of a new claim made by Henry VIII. as heir tc 
Margaret Duchess of Somerset, which (together with what then remained 
unpaid of the 745,000 crowns) was estimated at a million crowns, Lewis 
bound himself to pay that sum by half-yearly instalments of 50,000 francs 
gach. See Rymer, xiii. p. 428. 
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peace; and therefore a little before it was concluded, 
he had under-hand procured some of his best captains 
and men of war to advise him to a peace under their 
hands, in an earnest manner, in the nature of a sup- 
plication. But the truth is, this peace was welcome 
to both Kings; to Charles, for that it assured unto 
him the possession of Brittaine, and freed the enter- 
prise of Naples; to Henry, for that it filled his coffers ; 
and that he foresaw at that time a-storm of inward 
troubles coming upon him, which presently after brake 
forth. But it gave no less discontent to the nobility 
and principal persons of the army,! who had many 
of them sold or engaged their estates upon the hopes 
of the war. They stuck not to say, That the King 
cared not to plume his nobility and people, to feather 
himself. And some made themselves merry with that 
the King had said in Parliament ; That after the war 
was once begun, he doubted not but to make it pay 
it itself; saying he had kept promise. 

Having risen from Bulloigne, he went to Calais, 
where he stayed some time: from whence also he 
writ letters? (which was a courtesy that he sometimes 
used) to the Mayor of London and the Aldermen his 
brethren ; half bragging what great sums he had ob- 
tained for the peace; knowing well that full coffers 


1JTn the translation, — remembering probably the supplication of the 
captains and the men of war,—he adds wtcwnque nonnulli ex tis ad ejus 
nutum se accommodassent. 

2 They were read at Guildhall on the 9th of November. Old Chron. 
Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 145. b. 

This is the treaty which in our modern historians goes by the name of 
the treaty of Estaples. It is worthy of remark that on the Sunday on 
which it was concluded (8rd November, 1492), the truce with Scotland 
which was to expire on the 20th of that month, was continued till the 30th 
of April, 1494. See Rot. Scot. ii. p. 509. 
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of the King is ever good news to London; and bet- 
ter news it would have been, if their benevolence had 
been but a loan. And upon the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember following he returned to Westminster, where 
he kept his Christmas. 

Soon after the King’s return, he sent the Order of 
the Garter to Alphonso Duke of Calabria, eldest son 
to Ferdinando King of Naples. An honour sought 
by that Prince to hold him up in the eyes of the 
Italians; who expecting the arms of Charles, made 
great account of the amity of England for a bridle 
to France. It was received by Alphonso with all the 
ceremony and pomp that could be devised ; as things 
use to be carried that are intended for opinion. It - 
was sent by Urswick; upon whom the King bestowed 
this ambassage, to help him after many dry employ- 
ments. 

At this time the King began again to be haunted 
with sprites; by the magic and curious arts of the 
Lady Margaret; who raised up the ghost of Richard 
Duke of York (second son to King Edward the 
Fourth) to walk and vex the King. This was a 
finer counterfeit stone than Lambert Symnell ;: better 
done, and worn upon greater hands; being graced 
after with the wearing of a King of France and a 
King of Scotland, not of a Duchess of Burgundy 
only. And for Symnell, there was not much in him, 
nore than that he was a handsome boy, and did not 
shame his robes. But this youth (of whom we are 
now to speak) was such a mercurial, as the like hath 
seldom been known; and could make his own part, 
wf any time he chanced to be out. Wherefore this 
being one of the strangest examples of a personation, 
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that ever was in elder or later times, it deserveth to 
be discovered and related at the full: although the 
King’s manner of shewing things by pieces, and dark- 
lights, hath so muffled it, that it hath left it almost 
as a mystery to this day. } 

The Lady Margaret, whom the King’s friends called 
Juno, because she was to him as Juno was to Aineas, 
stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief, for 
a foundation of her particular practices against him 
did continually by all means possible nourish, main- 
tain, and divulge the flying opinion that Richard 
Duke of York (second son to Edward the Fourth) 
was not murdered in the Tower (as was given out) 
but saved alive; for that those who were employed 
in that barbarous fact, having destroyed the elder 
brother, were stricken with remorse and compassion 
towards the younger, and set him privily at liberty 
to seek his fortune. This lure she cast abroad, think- 
ing that this fame and belief (together with the fresh 
example of Lambert Symnell) would draw at one 
time or other some birds to strike upon it. She 
used likewise a further diligence, not committing all 
to chance: for she had some secret espials, (like to 
the Turks commissioners for children of tribute,) 
to look abroad for handsome and graceful youths, to 
make Plantagenets and Dukes of York. At the last 
she did light on one, in whom all things met, as one 
would wish, to serve her turn for a counterfeit of 
Richard Duke of York. This was Perkin Warbeck, 
whose adventures we shall now describe. For first, 
the years agreed well. Secondly, he was a youth of 


1 Turcorum ministries qua puerorum tmibutum exigunt. 
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fine favuur and shape;! but more than that, he had 
such a crafty and bewitching fashion? both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fasci- 
nation and inchantment to those that saw him or 
heard him. Thirdly, he had been from his childhood 
such a wanderer, or (as the King called it) such a 
landloper, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his 
nest and parents; neither again could any man, by 
company or conversing with him, be able to say or 
detect well what he was; he did so flit from place 
to place. Lastly, there was a circumstance (which 
is mentioned by one that writ in the same time) that 
is very likely to have made somewhat to the matter ;3 
which is, that King Edward the Fourth was his god- 
father.t Which, as it is somewhat suspicious for a 


1 Oris elegantia et corporis lineamentis cum dignitate quadam amabilis. 

2 Mores et gestus ejus tam erant vafri et quasi veneficiis quibusdam oblite. 

8 Res quedam levis . . . . quam tamen probabile est ad ea que postea gesta 
sunt nonnihil attulisse, eisque tanquam ansam prebuisse. 

4 This fact is derived from Speed, whose words are “this youth was 
born (they say) in the city of Torney and called Peter Warbeck; the son 
of a converted Jew, whose godfather at baptism King Edward himself 
was.’”? But Speed meant that King Edward was godfather not to Perkin, 
but to the Jew when he was christened. The fact comes from Bernard 
André, whd mentions it with reference to the Jew’s name, which was 
Edward. He does not say however that Perkin was his son: but only 
that he was brought up (educatum) by him. His words are “ Petreium 
quendam Tornacensem, ab Eduardo quodam Judeo, postea a rege Eduardo 
sacro levato fonte, in hac regione educatum.’’ And in another place he 
makes Perkin speak of himself as having been in his childhood “ Eduardi 
Judei ac ante memorati regis Eduardi filioli in Anglia servulus.”” The 
“mistake was pointed out by Sir Frederic Madden in the Archzologia, 
vol. xxvii. p. 163. 

__ Of course Bacon’s speculation upon the circumstance must be set 
| aside; being built entirely upon the supposition that it was Perkin him- 
| self to whom King Edward stood godfather. And the true story (if 
André’s authority, uncorroborated by Perkin’s confession or by any other 
contemporary report, be good enough to make it pass for true) is perhaps 
father more to the purpose. Whatever we are to understand by the words 


g* 
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wanton prince to become gossip in so mean a house, 
and might make a man think that he might indeed 
have in him some base blood of the house of York; 
so at the least (though that were not) it might give 
the occasion to the boy, in being called King Ed- 
ward’s godson, or perhaps in sport King Edward’s 
son, to entertain such thoughts into his head. For 
tutor he had none (for ought that appears’), as Lam- 
bert Symnell had, until he came unto the Lady Mar- 
garet who instructed him.? j 

Thus therefore it’ came to pass. There was a towns- 
man of Tournay that had borne office in that town, 
whose name was John Osbeck, (a converted Jew,*) 
married to Katheren de Faro, whose business drew 
him to live for a time with his wife at London in King 
Edward the Fourth’s days ; during which time he had 
a son by her; and being known in court, the King 
either out of religious nobleness, because he was a 
convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did him 


educatum and servulus, — whether that Perkin was pupil or clerk or ap- 
prentice or servant or adopted son to the Jew in question, — we must at 
least suppose that, in one capacity or another, he was in his family. Now 
we have it upon the same authority that this Jew was well*acquainted 
with King Edward and his children — “erat enim ille patronus meus” 
he makes Perkin say, ‘regi Eduardo ac suis liberis familiarissimus; ”” 
Perkin must at least therefore have seen the person of Edward IV., and 
may very likely have seen something of his court and of his humours: the 
recollection of which, though not likely to have put it into his head to 
assume such a part, would be of great use in enabling him to play it. He 
was about ten years old when Edward died: and a quick-witted boy with 
a natural gift that way, such as he must have had, might easily at an 
earlier. age than that have observed enough to enable him to fill up the 
outlines of the story which he had to tell with a great resemblance to the 
truth. 

1 This is omitted in the translation. 

2 Que cum in omnibus egregie instruit. 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “a convert-Jew.’ 


= 
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the honour as to be godfather to his child,! and named 
him Peter. But afterwards proving a dainty and ef- 
feminate youth, he was commonly called by the dimin- 
utive of his name, Peterkin, or Perkin. For as for the 
name of Warbeck, it was given him when they did 
but guess at it, before examinations had been taken, 
But yet he had been so much talked on by that name, 
as it stuck by him after his true name of Osbeck was 
known. While he was a young child, his parents re- 
turned with him to Tournay. Then was he placed in 
a house of a kinsman of his, called John Stenbeck, at 
Antwerp, and so roamed? up and down between Ant- 
werp and Tournay and other towns of Flanders for 
a good time; living much in English company, and 
having the English tongue perfect. In which time, 
being grown a comely youth, he was brought by some 
of the espials of the Lady Margaret into her presence: 
who viewing him well, and seeing that he had a face 
and personage that would bear a noble fortune; and 
finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning be- 
haviour; thought she had now found a curious piece 
of marble to carve out an image of a Duke of York. 

1 See note 4. p. 201. It is to be observed that these particulars are col- 
lected by combining Perkin’s confession with Bernard André’s statement, 
as Bacon misunderstood it. There is no reason that I know of to suppose 
that John Osbeck was a Jew, or that he and his wife were ever in London. 
To correct the story, we must substitute —‘“‘ There was a townsman, &c., 
whose name was John Osbeck, married to Catherine de Faro, by whom 
he had a son that was named Peter. But afterwards, proving a dainty 
and effeminate youth, &c. &c. While he was a young child he was taken 
‘it seems) to London, and lived there in the house of one Edward, a Jew, 
that was converted in King Edward IV.’s time; the King himself, either 
out of religious nobleness (because he was a convert), or upon some pri- 
vate acquaintance, doing him the honour to be his godfather. After he 
had staid in England some little while; he returned to Tournay. Thou 


was he placed,’’ &u. 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 nas “‘roved"” 
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She kept him by her a great while, but with extreme - 
secrecy. The while she instructed him by-many cab- 
inet conferences ; First, in princely behaviour and 
gesture ; teaching him how he should keep state, and 
yet with a-modest sense of his misfortunes: Then she 
informed him of all the circumstances and particulars 
that concerned the person of Richard Duke of York, 
which he was to act; describing unto him the per- 
sonages, lineaments, and features of the King and 
Queen his pretended parents, and of his brother and 
sisters, and divers others that were nearest him in his 
childhood, together with all passages, some secret, some 
common, that were fit for a child’s memory, until the 
death of King Edward. Then she added the partic- 
ulars of the time from the King’s death until he and 
his brother were committed to the Tower, as well 
during the time he was abroad as while he was in 
sanctuary. As for the times while he was in’ the 
Tower, and the manner of his brother’s death, and his 
own escape; she knew they were things that a very 
few could controul.t And therefore she taught him 
only to tell a smooth and likely tale of those matters ; 
warning him not to vary from it. It was agreed like- 
wise between them what account he should give of his 
peregrination abroad ; intermixing many things which 
were true and such as they knew others could testify, 
for the credit of the rest; but still making them ‘to 
hang together with the part he was to play. She 
taught him likewise how to avoid sundry captious and 
tempting questions, which were like to be asked of 


12. e. could correct him in. Tam clandesuna suisse, ut pauci admodum, 
quecunque et confingere liberet, arguere possent ; itaque libero prorsus men- 
dacio se uti posse. 
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him. But in this she found him of himself so nimble 
and shifting,! as she trusted much to his own wit 
and readiness; and therefore laboured the less in it. 
Lastly, she raised his thoughts with some present re- 
wards and further promises; setting before him chiefly 
the glory and fortune of a crown, if things went well ; 
and a sure refuge to her court if the worst should fall. 
After such time as she thought he was perfect in his 
lesson, she began to cast with herself from what coast 
this blazing star should first appear, and at what time.? 
It must be upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had 
the like meteor strong influence before. The time of 
the apparition to be, when the King should be engaged 
into a war with France. But well she knew that 
whatsoever should come from her would be held sus- 
pected. And therefore if he should go out of Flanders 
immediately into Ireland she might be thought to have 
some hand in it. And besides, the time was not yet 
ripe; for that the two Kings were then upon terms of 
peace. Therefore she wheeled about; and to put all 
suspicion afar off, and loth to keep him any longer by 
her (for that she knew secrets are not long-lived), 
~$né sentsin.-nknown into Portugal, with the Lady 
Brampton, an English lady ¢hrtv-enharked. for Por- _ 
tugal at that time), with some privado of her own to 
have an eye upon him; and there he was to remain 


1 Ita instar angulle lubricum et ad elabendwm promptum reperit. 

2¥d. 1622 has no stop after “‘time:” which is evidently a mistake. 
The Latin translation explains the intended construction of the sentence, 
Bo that there can be no room for doubt. A qud celi plagd cometa iste se 
primo ostendere deberet, et quo tempore. Constituit autem hoc fieri oportere 
nb hovizonte Hibernia. . . tempus autem apparitionis maxime opportunum 
fore cum rez, &c. 

8 The translation has de pace tractarent. The time spoken of seems to 
have been some time in 1490. 
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and to expect her further directions. In the mean 
time she omitted not to prepare things for his better 
welcome and accepting, not only in the kingdom of 
Ireland, but in the court of France. He continued in 
Portugal about a year; and by that time the King of 
England called his Parliament! (as hath been said), 
and had declared? open war against France. Now did 
the sign reign, and the constellation was comen, under 
which Perkin should appear. And therefore he was 
straight sent unto by the Duchess to go for Ireland, 
according to the first designment. In Ireland he did 
arrive® at the town of Cork. When he was thither 
comen, his own tale was (when he made his confession 
afterwards) that the Irishmen finding him in some good 
clothes, came flocking about him, and bore him down 


1 The Parliament, as I have said, was not called till October, 1491. But 
open war was declared against France at least as early as the 7th of July 
preceding (see the preamble of the Commission for the Benevolence; 
Rymer, xii. p. 446.); probably earlier; see the Commission for Array and 
Musters, May 5, 1491, in which it is said that ‘‘ Charles, calling himself 
King of France, intends to invade the realm.’ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 6 Hen. VII. 
p. 71. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 omits “ had.” 

8 J have not been able to ascertain the exact date of hisiex:Vea".in Tra. 
land. But on the 6th of December, 1491, a Commision was issued, recit- 
ing that the King had. detexmiiec vo send an army to parts of the counties 
of Kilkenne and Typparary in the land of Ireland, to suppress his rebels 
nnd enemies there; and appointing James Ormond, and Thomas Garth, 
Esqs., captains and governors of the forces, with power to pass over the 
sea and invade the land; also to take the musters of the said army and of 
the king's lieges, and to make statutes and issue proclamations for the 
government of the same, &c. &c.; and declaring the power of the lieu- 
tenant of Ireland suspended with respect to the said army. See Cal. Pat, 
Rolls, 6 Dec. 7 Hen. VII. 

As Perkin was certainly in Ireland, and in communication with the 
Earl of Desmond, in the February following (see note 2. p. 207.), it is 
probable that this rebellion had something to do with him. It also helps 
to explain the conduct of the Scotch King with regard to the truce. See 
note 2. p 184. 
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that he was the Duke of Clarence that had been there 
before: and after, that he was Richard the Third’s 
base son: and lastly, that he was Richard Duke of 
York, second son to Edward the Fourth: but that he 
for his part renounced all these things, and offered to 
swear upon the holy Evangelists that he was no such 
man, till at last they forced it upon him,! and bad him 
fear nothing; and so forth. But the truth is, that 
immediately upon his coming into Ireland, he took 
upon him the said person of the Duke of York, and 
drew unto him complices and partakers by all the 
means he could devise. Insomuch as he writ his let- 
ters unto the Earls.of Desmond and Kildare,? to come 
in to his aid and be of his party; the originals of 
which letters are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time,? the Duchess had also 
gained unto her a near servant of King Henry’s own, 


1 Vi quadam ad quicquid illi vellent agnoscendum eum adegissent. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ wrote.” This statement is accidentally con- 
firmed by an entry in the Treasurer’s Books of Scotland, quoted by Tytler, 
vol. iv. p. 373.: —“ Given at the King’s command to an Englishman, called 
Edward Ormond, that brought letters forth of Ireland fra King Edward's 
son and the Earl of Desmond, ix lb.’’? The entry is dated March 2, 1491, 
that is, of course, 1491-2: a date worth remarking in connexion with the 
refusal of the Scotch King to ratify the five-years’ truce with England 
which was concluded by the Commissioners in the preceding December 
and signed by Henry on the 12th of January. The arrival and reception 
of Perkin in Ireland would be a sufficient motive to make James unwil- 
ling to bind himself to peace with Henry for so long a period. See note 
2. p. 184. By the time the nine-months’ truce that was substituted was 
about to expire, Henry had made his peace with France, and Perkin 
had been sent away from the French court. And then it was that 
James agreed to prolong the truce for a year and a half. See note 2. 
p-. 198. 

8 The Latin translation has circa idem tempus. Perkin in his confes- 
sion mentions Maister Stephen Fryam as one of the persons sent from 
France to invite him to the French court. Another French secretary 
was appointed by the King on the 16th of June, 1490. See Cal. Pat 


Bolls, p. 53. 
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one Stephen Frion, his secretary for the French 
tongue; an active man, but turbulent and discon- 
tented. This Frion had fled over to Charles the 
French King, and put himself into his service, at 
such time as he began to be in open enmity -with 
the King.!. Now King Charles, when he understood 
of the person and attempts of Perkin, ready of him- 
self to embrace all advantages against the King of 
England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepared 
by the Lady Margaret, forthwith despatched ene 
Lucas and this Frion in nature? of ambassadors to 
Perkin, to advertise him of the King’s good inclina- 
tion to him, and that he was resolved to aid him 
to recover his right against King Henry, an usurper 
of England and an enemy of France; and wished him 
to come over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought 
himself in heaven now that he was invited by so 
great a King in so honourable a manner. And im- 
parting unto his friends in Ireland for their encour- 
agement how fortune called him, and what great hopes 
he had, sailed presently into France. When he was 
comen to the court of France, the King received him 
with great honour, saluted, and stiled him by the name 
of the Duke of York, lodged him and accommo- 
dated him in great state; and the better to give him - 
the representation and the countenance of a Prince, 
assigned him a guard for his person, whereof the Lord 
Congresall was captain. And the courtiers likewise 
(though it be ill mocking with the French®) applied 

1%, e. as King Charles began to be in open enmity with King Henry. 
The Latin translation expresses it more correctly: guo tempore bellum inter 
reges pullulare coepisset. 


2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “in the nature.” 


8 ine. though they are not good at playing a part. Licet a Gallos 
hudos facere in proclivi non sit. 
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themselves to their King’s bent, seeing there was rea- 
son of state for it. At the same time there repaired 
unto Perkin divers Englishmen of quality ; Sir George 
Neville, Sir John Taylor, and about one hundred 
more; and amongst the rest, this Stephen Frion of 
whom we spake, who followed his fortune both then 
and for a long time after, and was indeed his principal 
counsellor and instrument in all his proceedings. But 
all this on the French King’s part was but a trick, the 
better to bow King Henry to peace. And therefore 
upon the first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon 
the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was smoked 
away. Yet would not the French King deliver him 
up to King Henry (as he was laboured to do!), for 
his honour’s sake; but warned him away and dis- 
missed him. And Perkin on his part was as ready 
to be gone, doubting he might be caught up under- 
hand. He therefore took his way into Flanders unto 
the Duchess of Burgundy; pretending that having 
been variously tossed by fortune he directed his course 
thither as to a safe harbour; no ways taking knowl- 
edge that he had ever been there before, but as if that 
had been his first address. The Duchess on the other 
part made it as new and strange to see him; and pre- 
tending at the first she? was taught and made wise by 
the example of Lambert Symnell, how she did admit 


1 Licet ab co de hoc interpellatus. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 omits ‘‘and”’ before “ pretending,” inserts “‘ that” 
before “ she,”* and has a full stop after “ satisfied;’’— a correction possi- 
bly, —to avoid the awkwardness of the repetition; which however it 
hardly removes. The construction as it stands is more natural, and the 
poly change wanted is the substitution of some equivalent phrase for 
* pretending at the first.’ 
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\ 
of any counterfeit stuff (though even in that she said ~ 
she was not fully satisfied), she pretended at the first 
(and that was ever in the presence of others) to pose 
him and sift him, thereby to try whether he were 
indeed the very Duke of York or no. But seeming 
to receive, full satisfaction by his answers, then she — 
feigned herself to be transported with a kind of aston- 
ishment, mixt of joy and wonder, of! his miraculous 
deliverance; receiving him as if he were risen from 
death to life ; and inferring that God, who had in such 
wonderful manner preserved him from death, did like- 
wise reserve him for some great and prosperous for- 
tune. As for his dismission out of France, they inter- 
preted it, not as if he were detected or neglected for a 
counterfeit deceiver ; but contrariwise that it did shew 
manifestly unto the world that he was some great mat- 
ter; for that it was his abandoning that (in effect) 
made the peace; being no more but the sacrificing 
of a poor distressed Prince unto the utility and am- 
bition of two mighty monarchs. Neither was Perkin 
for his part wanting to himself either in gracious and 
princely behaviour, or in ready and apposite answers, 
or in contenting and caressing those that did apply 
themselves unto him, or in pretty scorns or disdains 
to those that seemed to doubt of him; but in all 
things did notably acquit himself: insomuch as it was 
generally believed (as well amongst great persons as 
amongst the vulgar) that he was indeed Duke Richard, 
Nay himself with long and continual counterfeiting 


1$o0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “ at.’ 

2 Quoniam cause ejus destitutio et desertio revera tanti erat, ut, si quis 
recte animadvertat, pacem confecisset. 

8So MS. Ed. 1622 has “scorn or disdain.” 
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and with often telling a lie, was turned (by habit) 
almost into the thing he seemed to be, and from a liar 
to a believer! The Duchess therefore, as in a case 
out of doubt, did him all princely honour, calling him 
always by the name of her nephew, and giving him 
the delicate title of the White Rose of England; and 
appointed him a guard of thirty persons, halberdiers, 
clad in a party-coloured livery of murrey and blue, 
to attend his person. Her court likewise, and gener- 
ally the Dutch and strangers,” in their usage towards 
him expressed no less respect. 

The news hereof came blazing and thundering over 
into England, that the Duke of York was sure alive. 
As for the name of Perkin Warbeck, it was not at 
that time comen to light, but all the news ran? upon 
the Duke of York; that he had been entertained in 
Ireland, bought and sold in France, and was now 
plainly avowed and in great honour in Flanders. 
These fames took hold of divers; in some upon dis- 
content, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity 
and desire of change, in some few upon conscience and 
belief, but in most upon simplicity,* and in divers: out 
of dependence upon some of the better sort who did in 
secret favour and nourish these bruits. And it. was 


1 Quasi que jingeret simul et crederet. This suggestion comes from 
Speed. Shakespeare, in the Tempest, has the same thought — 
“Like one 
Who having unto Truth, by telling oft, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke.”? 


2 The translation has tam Flandri quam peregrini: the Flemongs and 


gtrangers both. 
8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “ came.” 
4 Imbecillitatem judicu. 
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not long ere these rumours of novelty had begotten 
others of scandal and murmur against the King and 
his government, taxing him for a great taxer of his 
people and discountenancer of his nobility. The loss 
of Brittaine and the peace with France were not for- 
gotten; but chiefly they fell upon the wrong that he 
did his Queen, and that he did not reign in her righ 

wherefore they said that God had now brought to 
light a masculine branch of the House of York that 
would not be at his courtesy, howsoever he did depress 
his poor lady. And yet (as it fareth in things which 
are current with the multitude and which they affect) 
these fames grew so general, as the authors were lost 
in the generality of speakers; they being like running 
weeds that have no certain root, or like footings up 
and down impossible to be traced. But after a while 
these ill humours drew to an head, and settled secretly 
in some eminent persons;! which were Sir William 
Stanley. Lord Chamberlain of the King’s household, 
the Lord Fitzwater, Sir Symond Mountford, Sir 
Thomas Thwaits. These entered into a secret con- 
spiracy to favour Duke Richard’s title; nevertheless 
none engaged their fortunes in this business openly but 
two, Sir Robert Clifford and master William Barley, 
who sailed over into Flanders, sent indeed from the 
party of the conspirators here to understand the truth 
of those things that passed there, and not without 
some help of moneys from hence, provisionally tobe 
delivered —if they found and were satisfied that there 
was truth in these pretences. The person of Sir 


‘Robert Clifford (being a gentleman of fame and fam- 


1 Atque occulto in viris aliquibus magne dignitatis, veluti in partibus nobilt- 
bus, sedes repererunt: quorum precipui erant, &c. 
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ily) was extremely welcome to the Lady Margaret, 
who after she had conference with him brought him 
to the sight of Perkin, with whom he had. often 
speech and discourse. So that in the end, won either 
by the Duchess to affect! or by Perkin to believe, 
he wrote back into England, that he knew the per- 
son of Richard Duke of York as well as he knew his 
own, and that this young man was undoubtedly he. 
By this means all things grew prepared to revolt and 
sedition here, and the conspiracy came to have a cor- 
respondence between Flanders and England.? 

The King on his part was not asleep. But to arm 
or levy forces yet, he thought he would but show fear, 
and do this idol too much worship. Nevertheless the 
ports he did shut up, or at least kept a watch on them, 
that none should pass to or fro that was suspected. 
But for the rest he chose to work by countermine. 
His purposes were two; the one to lay open the abuse ; 
the other to break the knot of the conspirators.? To 
detect the abuse, there were but two ways; the first to 
make it manifest to the world that the Duke of York 
was indeed murdered; the other to prove that (were 
he dead or alive) yet Perkin was a counterfeit. For 
the first, thus it stood. ‘There were but four persons 
that could speak upon knowledge to the murder of the 


1 The translation has ut conatibus suis faveret. From which it would 
appear that the word “affect”? is used here in its old sense of “ to regard 
with affection; ’’ however its modern sense of “to pretend’? may seem to 
suit the context. } 

2%. e. the conspiracy in Flanders and the conspiracy in England came 
into correspondence. The expression in the Latin is more exact and 
clear — Hoc modo factum est ut omnia hic in Anglid ad defectionem et sediti- 
onem spectarent; et conjuratio foveri cepit mutio tractatu inter Flandriam et 
Angliam. 

8 Ut conjuratos inter se committeret. 
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Duke of York; Sir James Tirrell (the employed-man 
from King Richard), John Dighton and Myles Forrest 
his servants (the two butchers or tormentors), and the 
priest of the Tower that buried them; of which four, 
Myles Forrest and the priest were dead, and there re- 
mained alive only Sir James Tirrell and John Dighton. 
These two the King caused to be committed to the 
Tower? and examined touching the manner of the 


- 1 This is not mentioned by any historian who preceded Bacon; and I . 
have not been able to discover his authority for stating that Tirrell and 
Dighton were examined on the subject at this time. The account of their 
confession which follows comes no doubt from the history ascribed to Sir 
Thomas More; who adds, “ Very troth is it and well known that at such 
time as Sir James Tirrell was in the Tower for treason committed against 
the most famous prince King Henry VII., both Dighton and he were ex- 
amined and confessed the murder in manner above written.” But the 
time when Tirrell was in the Tower for treason against Henry was many 
years after, in 1502. And there is nothing in More’s narrative to make 
one think that he supposed the confession to have been made at an earlier 
period. It was a point however in which he might easily be mistaken, 
(especially if Tirrell repeated at his death the same story which he had 
told before, as he very likely might), and Bacon may have had sufficient 
evidence for correcting him. Certainly among the persons arrested at the 
same time with Tirrell in 1502 there is no mention of Dighton. 

But there is a circumstance which makes me suspect that Henry had in 
fact obtained a confession from Tirrell some time before. 

On the 9th of August, 1484, Sir James Tyrrell had received a grant from 
Richard III. of the stewardship of the Duchy of Cornwall, and on the 13th 
of September following “a grant of the offices of Sheriff of the Lordship 
of Wenllouk, and steward of the Lordships of Newport, Wenllouk, Kovo- 
eth-Meredith, Lavenithevery, and Lanthoesant, in Wales and the marches 
thereof’’ (see Ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, App. 
94.); and on the 19th of February, 1485-6, he had received from Henry 
himself a grant for life of the offices of Sheriff of the County of Glamor- 
gan and Margannot,” &c. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, i. p. 286.) Two years after 
however, viz. on the 26th of February, 3 Hen. VII. (2. e. 1487-8), —I find 
that a commission was granted to certain persons there named, reciting 
that “in consideration of the services of Sir James Tyrrell, a knight of 
the King’s body, it had been granted to him to be recompensed of the 
issues of the County of Guysnes in the marches of Calais, in such wise as 
he holdeth him content; amounting to the value of all the profits of his 
lands, rents, &c. in Wales, at the beginning of this reign:’’ which lands 
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death of the two innocent princes. They agreed both 
in a tale (as the King gave out) to this effets That 
King Richard having directed his warrant for the put- 
ting ae them to death to Brackenbury, the Lieutenant 
of Bille Tower, was by him refused; whereupon the 
King directed his warrant to Sir James Tirrell to re- 
ceive the keys of the Tower from the lieutenant (for 
the space of a night) for the King’s especial service. 
That Sir James Tirrell accordingly repaired to the 
Tower by night, attended by his two servants afore- 
named, whom he had chosen for the? purpose. That 
himself stood at the stair-foot, and sent these two vil- 
Jains to execute the murder. That they smothered 
them in their bed ; and, that done, called up their mas- 
ter to see their naked bodies dead,? which they had 
laid forth. That they were buried under the stairs, 
and some stones cast upon them. That when the re- 


were now transferred to the charge of the Commissioners. (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, ii. p. 89.) Now it will be remembered that in the interval between 
Feb. 19, 1485-6 and Feb. 26, 1487-8 had occurred the rebellion of Lambert 
Symnell, which was suppressed in the summer of 1487; and that Symnell 
had been originally intended to play the part of Edward Duke of York, 
one of the murdered princes. This would naturally stir Henry to search 
out the history of the murder. And if in the course of his inquiries he 
became acquainted with the part which Tirrell had played in it, he would 
naturally wish to get him ont of England as soon as he could. To punish 
him for the murder, for which we must suppose that he had obtained from 
Richard a full pardon, was probably not in Henry’s power; and he may 
very likely have elicited the confession upon a promise of not harming 
him; but he would wish to get him out of the way; and for that purpose 
might offer him an equivalent abroad for what he possessed at home. The 
story which he told, Henry may with characteristic closeness have kept 
to himself; till the appearance of Perkin Warbeck in the same character 
made it expedient to divulge it. And the time when the story was “ given 
out’? may have led to an error as to the time when the confession was 
made. 
1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “that.” 
2 So MS. Ed, 1622 has ‘‘ naked dead bodies.” 
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port was made to King Richard that his will was done, 
he gave Sir James Tirrell great thanks; but took ex- 
ception to the place of their burial, being too! base for 
them that were, King’s children ; whereupon another 
night by the King’s warrant renewed, their bodies 
were removed by the priest of the Tower, and buried 
by him in some place which (by means of the priest’s 
death soon after) could not be known. Thus much 
was then delivered abroad, to be the effect of those ex- 
aminations; but the King nevertheless made no use of 
them in any of his declarations... Whereby, as it seems, 
those examinations left the business somewhat per- 
plexed. And as for Sir James Tirrell, he was long? 
after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other matters of 
treason. But John Dighton, who it seemeth spake 
best for the King, was forthwith set at liberty, and was 
the principal means of divulging this tradition. There- 
fore this kind of proof being left so naked,’ the King 
used the more diligence in the latter, for the tracing of 
Perkin. To this purpose he sent abroad into several 
parts, and especially into Flanders, divers secret and 
nimble scouts and spies; some feigning themselves to 
fly over unto Perkin, and to adhere unto him; and 


1 So Ed. 1622: The MS. has “so base.” 

2 So the MS. The edition of 1622 has “soon after:’’ an alteration 
which can hardly have been made by Bacon, because it is inconsistent 
with his own narrative. But it may very well have been hazarded by a 
corrector of the press, who thought the context required it. 

It must be confessed however that, if ““long”’ be the right reading, the 
sentence is oddly introduced and hardly to the purpose. And it would 
rather seem as if Bacon when writing this part of his narrative had beer 
under a wrong impression as to the date of Tirrell’s execution, and had 
made the correction afterwards. This MS. is of earlier date, it is true, 
than the printed book; but the book may have been printed from another 
copy in which the correction had not been made. 

8 i. ¢. ill-furnished. The translation has nudam et jejunam. 
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some under other pretences to learn, search, and dis- 
cover all the circumstances and particulars of Perkin’s 
parents, birth, person, travels up and down, and in 
brief, to have a journal (as it were) of his life and 
doings ; and? furnished these his employed-men liber- 
all ‘ with money, to draw on and. reward intelligences ; 
giving them also in charge, to advertise condiviully, 
what they found, and never theless still to go on. And 
ever as one advertisement and discovery called up an- 
other, he employed other new men, where the business 
did require it. Others he employed in a more special 
nature and trust, to be his pioners in the main counter- 
mine. These were directed to insinuate themselves 
into the familiarity and confidence of the principal per- 
sons of the party im Flanders, and so to learn what 
associates they had and correspondents either here in 
England or abroad; and how far every one was? 
engaged ; and what new ones they meant afterwards 
_ to try or board :* and as this for the persons, so for the 
actions themselves, to discover to the bottom (as they 
could) the utmost of Perkin and the conspirators their 
intentions, hopes, and practices. These latter best be- 
trust* spies had some of them further instructions, to 
practice and draw off the best friends and servants of 
Perkin, by making remonstrance to them how weakly 
his enterprise and hopes were built, and with how pru- 
dent and potent a King they had to deal ; and to rec- 
oncile them to the King with promise of pardon and 
good conditions of reward. And above the rest to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 


1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ he furnished.” 
2 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits “* was.”’ 

8 Tentare et allicere. 

4 Exploratores pro fideliovibus habits 


VOL. II. 10 
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Clifford, and to win him (if they could), being the 
man that knew most of their secrets, and who being 
won away would most appall and discourage the rest, 
and in a manner break the knot. There is a strange 
tradition, that the King lost! in a wood of suspicions, 
and not knowing whom to trust, had both intelligence? 
with the confessors and chaplains of divers great men ; 
and for the better credit of his espials abroad with the 
contrary side, did use to have them cursed at Paul’s 
(by name) amongst the bead-roll of the King’s: ene- 
mies, according to the custom of those times. These 
spials plied their charge so roundly, as the King had 
an anatomy of Perkin alive; and was likewise well 
informed of the particular correspondent conspirators 
in England, and many other mysteries were revealed ; 
and Sir Robert Clifford in especial won to be assured 
to the King, and industrious and officious for his ser- 
vice. The King therefore (receiving a rich return of 
his diligence, and great satisfaction touching a number 
of particulars,) first divulged and spread abroad the. 
imposture and juggling of Perkin’s person and travels, 
with the circumstances thereof, throughout the realm ; 
not by proclamation (because things were yet in exam- 
ination, and so might receive the more or the less,) but 
by court-fames, which commonly print. better than 
printed proclamations. Then thought he it also time 
to send an ambassage unto Archduke Philip into Flan- 
ders, for the abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. 
Herein he employed Sir Edward Poynings, and Sir 
William Warham? doctor of the canon law. The 


1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has ‘“‘ being lost.” 
2 Secreto egisse ut ex iis de consiliis adversariorum suorwm edoceretur. 
8 In Ellis’s Letters, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 167., there is a privy seal fo. 
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‘Archduke was then young and governed. by his coun- 
‘sel. Before whom the ambassadors had audience. 
And Dr. Warham spake in this manner : 

“My lords, the King our master is very sorry, that 
England and your country here of Flanders having 
been counted as man and wife for so long time, now 
this country of all others should be the stage where 
a base counterfeit should play the part of a King of 
England, not only to his Grace’s disquiet and cis- 
honour, but to the scorn and reproach of all sover- 
eign Princes. To counterfeit. the dead image of a 
King in his coin is an high offence by all laws. But 
to counterfeit the living image of a King in his per- 
son exceedeth all falsifications, except it should be 
that of a Mahomet or an Antichrist, that counterfeit 
divine honour. The King hath too great an opin- 
jon of this sage counsel, to think that any of you is 
caught with this fable (though way may be given by 
you to the passion of some), the thing in itself is so 
improbable. To set testimonies aside of the death 
of Duke Richard, which the King hath upon record 
plain and infallible, (because they may be thought 
to be in the King’s own power,) let the thing testify 
for itself. Sense and reason no power can command. 
Is it possible (trow you) that King Richard should 
damn his soul and foul his name with so abominable 
a murder, and yet not mend his case? Or do you 
think that men of blood (that were his instruments) 
did turn to pity in the midst of their execution? 
whereas in cruel and savage beasts, and men also,} 


payment of money to Sir E. Poynings and Sir W. Warham, for their em- 
bassy. It is dated the 5th of July (1493); and it appears that they had 
not then set out. 

1 In feris isis, nec minus in hominibus fering nature. 
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the first draught of blood doth yet make them more 
fierce and enraged. Do you not know that the bloody 
executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with 
an halter about their neck, so that if they perform 
not they are sure to die for it? And do you think 
that these men would hazard their own lives for 
sparing another’s? Admit they should have saved 
him; what should they have done with him? Turn 
him into London streets? that the watchmen, or any 
passenger that should light upon him, might carry 
him before a justice, and so all come to light? Or 
. should they have kept him by them secretly? That 
surely would have required a great deal of care, 
charge, and continual fears. But, my lords, I labour 
too much in a clear business. The King is so wise, 
and hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth 
Duke Perkin from his cradle. And because he is a ~ 
great Prince, if you have any good poet here, he can 
help him with notes to write his life, and to parallel 
him with Lambert Symnell, now the King’s falconer. 
_ And therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it 

is the strangest thing in the world, that the Lady 
Margaret (excuse us if we name her, whose malice 
to the King is both causeless and endless,) should 
now when she is old, at the time when other women 
give over child-bearing, bring forth two such monsters, 
being not the births of nine or ten months, but of 
many years. And whereas other natural mothers 
bring forth children weak, and not able to help them- 
selves; she bringeth forth tall stripplings, able soon 
after their coming into the world to bid battle to 
mighty Kings. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon 
this part: we would to God that lady would once 
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taste the joys which God Almighty doth serve up 
unto her, in beholding her niece to reign in such 
honour, and with so much royal issue, which she 
might be pleased to account as her own. The King’s 
requust unto the Archduke and your lordships might 
be, that according to the example of King Charles, 
who hath already discarded him, you would banish 
this unworthy fellow out of your dominions. But 
because the King may justly expect more from an 
ancient confederate than from a new reconciled ene- 
my, he maketh it? his request unto you to deliver 
him up into his hands: pirates and impostors of this 
sort being fit to be accounted the common enemies of 
mankind, and no ways to be protected by the law of 
nations.” 

After some time of deliberation, the ambassadors 
received this short answer: That the Archduke, for 
the love of King Henry, would in no sort aid or assist 
the pretended Duke, but in all things conserve the 
amity he had with the King. But for the Duch- 
ess Dowager, she was absolute in the lands of her 
dowry, and that he could not let her to dispose of 
her own. 

The King, upon the return of the ambassadors, was 
nothing satisfied with this answer: for well he knew 
that a patrimonial dowry carried no part of sover- 
eignty or command of forces. Besides, the ambas- 
sadors told him plainly, that they saw the Duckess 
had a great party in the Archduke’s counsel ; and that 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 omits “it.” 

2%. e. none of the prerogatives of sovereignty, such as the command of 
forces: as it is more clearly expressed in the translation — nihil quod abso- 
Guti imperit esset (quale est copiarum administratio) secum transferre. 
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howsoever it was: carried in a course of connivance,! 
yet the Archduke underhand gave aid and furtlier- 
ance to Perkin. Wherefore (partly out of courage? 
and partly out of policy) the King forthwith banished 
all Flemings (as well their persons as their wares) 
out of his kingdom; commanding his subjects likewise 
(and by name his Merchants Adventurers) which had 
a resiance in Antwerp, to return; translating the 
mart (which commonly followed the English cloth) 
unto Calais, and embarred also all further trade for 
the future. This the King did, being sensible in 
point. of ‘honour! not to suffer a pretender to the 
crown of England to affront him so near at hand, 
and he to keep terms of friendship with the country 
where he did set up. But he had also a further 
reach; for that he knew well that the subjects of 
Flanders drew so great commodity from the trade of 
England, as by this embargo they would soon wax 
weary of Perkin; and that the tumults of Flanders 
had been so late and fresh, as it was no time for 
the Prince to displease the people. Nevertheless for 
form’s sake, by way of requital; the Archduke did 


1%, e. howsoever the Archduke pretended only to connive at the enter- 
tainment of Perkin. Utcunque Archidua ad res Perkini connivere tantum 
simularet. 

2 Animum explere cupens. 

87. e. all trade between the English and the Flemings. ' The transla- 
tion has cum Burgundis; by which word Flemings a few lines above is 
rendered. It was on the 18th of September, 1493, that the sheriffs were 
directed to publish the proclamation forbidding mercantile intercourse (by 
importation or exportation without license under the great seal) with the 
subjects of the Archduke of Austriche and the Duke of Burgoyne. See 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 9 Hen. VII. p. 80. 

47. e. feeling himself interested in point of honour. The Latin is a little 
fuller: partim ut nihil honori suo indignum fier permitteret, qui haud parum 
perstrings posset si quis ad coronam Anglia pretensor, &c. 
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likewise banish the English out of Flanders; which 
in effect was done to his hand. 

The King being well advertised that Perkin did 
more trust upon friends and partakers within the 
realm than upon foreign arms, thought it behoved 
him to apply the remedy where'the disease! lay, and 
to proceed with severity against some of the principal 
conspirators here within the realm; thereby to purge 
the ill humours in England, and to cool the hopes in 
Flanders. Wherefore he caused to be apprehended, 
almost at an instant, John Ratcliffe Lord Fitzwater, 
Sir Symon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William 
Dawbeny, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Chressenor, and 
Thomas Astwood. All these were arraigned, con- 
victed, and condemned for high treason, in adhering 
and promising aid to Perkin. Of these the Lord 
Fitzwater was conveyed to Calais, and there kept 
in hold and in hope of life, until soon after (either 
impatient or betrayed) he dealt with his keeper to 
have escaped, and thereupon was beheaded. But 
Sir Symon Mountford, Robert Ratcliffe, and William 
Dawbeny, were beheaded immediately after their con- 
demnation. The rest were pardoned, together with 
many others,” clerks and laics, amongst which were 
two Dominican friars, and William Worseley® Dean 
of Paul’s; which latter sort* passed examination, but 
came not to public trial. 

1 Fomes morbi. 

2 This is omitted in the translation. 

8 William Worsely, Clk., Dean of St. Paul’s, London, received his par- 


flon on the 6th of June, 1495. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 57. 

4 Clericit autem. 

6 Tytler in his History of Scotland (vol. iv. p. 874-5.) supplies a fact, 
not mentioned in any previous history, which is of considerable impor- 
lance to the understanding of Henry’s position at this juncture, and par- 
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The Lord Chamberlain at that time was not 


touched ; whether it were that the King would not 
stir too many humours at once, but, after the man- 
ner of good physicians, purge the head last ; or that 
Clifford (from whom most of these discoveries came) 
reserved that piece for his own coming over;' sig- 
nifying only to the King in the mean time that he 
doubted there were some greater ones in the business, 
whereof he would give the King farther account 
when he came to his presence. 


ticularly of his relations with Scotland. ‘This discovery,” he says, 
speaking of the information given by Sir R. Clifford, “was a fatal blow 
to the Yorkists. Their project was probably to have proclaimed Perkin 
in England, whilst his numerous adherents prepared to rise in Ireland; and 
the Scottish monarch was to break at the head of his army across the Borders, 
and compel Henry to divide his force. But the Border chiefs, impatient for 
war, invaded England too soon; and it happened, unfortunately for War- 
beck, that whilst a tumultuous force, including the Armstrongs, Elwalds, 
Crossars, Wighams, Nyksons, and Henrisons, penetrated into Northumberland, 
with the hope of promoting a rising in favour of the counterfeit Duke of York, 
the treachery of Clifford had revealed the whole particulars of the con- 
spiracy; and the apprehension and execution of the ringleaders struck 
such terror into the nation, that the cause of Perkin in that country was 
for the present considered hopeless.” “ This raid or invasion,’ adds Mr. 
Tytler in a note, ‘which is unknown to our historians, is mentioned 
nowhere but in the record of justiciary, Nov. 1498. Mr. Stirling’s MS. 
Chron. Notes, p. 55.’’ The total omission from our histories of so consid- 
erable a fact as an incursion of this kind at such a conjuncture and during 
a truce (especially if Mr. Tytler be right in supposing that it was intended 
to be part of a combined movement in concert with Flanders, Ireland, and 
the Yorkists in England) shows how ill we can judge of the questions of 
state with which Henry had to deal. 

It appears from an entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, dated 8 March, 
8 Hen. VII. [1492-3], that an armed force was then about to be sent into 
Ireland under Sir Roger Cotton, “to war with the rebels” (p. 71.); who 
seem to have been speedily suppressed, for we find general pardons 
granted to several principal persons in Ireland on the 22nd and 30th of 
March, the 10th of April, and the 29th of May following. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, pp. 85. 81, 82. A fact which agrees very well with Tytler’s state 
ment. 

1 The translation adds ut rem maxime moments. 
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Upon Allhallows-day-even, being now the tenth 
year of the King’s reign, the King’s second son Henry 
was created Duke of York; and as well the Duke, as 
divers others, noblemen, knights-bachelors, and gentle- 
men of quality, were made Knights of the Bath ac- 
cording to the ceremony. Upon the morrow after 
Twelfth-day, the King removed from Westminster} 
(where he had kept his Christmas) to the Tower of 
London. This he did as soon as he had advertisement 
that Sir Robert Clifford Gn whose bosom or budget 
most of Perkin’s secrets were laid up) was comen into 
England. And the place of the Tower was chosen to 
that end, that if Clifford should accuse any of the great 
ones, they might without suspicion or noise or sending 
abroad of warrants be presently attached; the court 
and prison being within the cincture of one wall. 
After a day or two the King drew unto him a selected 
counsel, and admitted Clifford to his presence; who 
first fell down at his feet, and in all humble manner 
craved the King’s pardon; which the King then 
granted,” though he were indeed secretly assured of his 
life before. Then, commanded to tell his knowledge, 
he did amongst many others (of himself not interro- 
gated) impeach Sir William Stanley, the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the King’s household. 

The King seemed to be much amazed at the nam- 
ing of this lord; as if he had heard the news of some 
strange and fearful prodigy. To hear a man that had 
done him service of so high a nature as to save his life 


1So Stowe. According to the old Chronicle (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi.) he 
kept his Christmas at Greenwich. 
2 Sir Robert Clifford received his pardon on the 22nd of December, 1494 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 33. 
10* 
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and set tle crown upon his head; a man that enjoyed 
by his favour and advancement so great a fortune both 
in honour and riches; a man that was tied unto him 
in so near a band of alliance, his brother having mar- 
ried the King’s mother ; and lastly a man to whom he 
had committed the trust of his person, in making him 
his chamberlain: that this man, no ways disgraced, no 
ways discontent, no ways put in fear, should be false 
unto him. Clifford was required to’say over again and 
again the particulars of his accusation ; being warned, 
that in a matter so unlikely, and that concerned so 
great a servant of the King’s, he should not in any 
wise go too far. But the King finding that he did 
sadly and constantly (without hésitation or varying, 
and with those civil protestations that were fit,) stand 
to that that he had said, offering to justify it upon his 
soul and life; he caused him to be removed. And 
after he had not a little bemoaned himself unto his 
counsel there present, gave order that Sir William 
Stanley should be restrained in his own chamber, 
where he lay before, in the square tower. And the 
next day he was examined by the jords. Upon his 
examination he denied little of that wherewith he was 
charged, nor endeavoured much to excuse or extenuate 
his fault. So that (not very wisely), thinking to make 
his offence less by confession, he made it enough for 
condemnation. It was conceived that he trusted much 
to his former merits and the interest that his brother 
had in the King. But those helps were over-weighed: 
by divers things that made against him, and were pre- 
dominant in the King’s nature and mind. First, an 
over-merit ; for convenient merit, unto which reward 
may easily reach, doth best with Kings: Next, the 
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sense of his power; for the King thought that he that 
could set him up was the more dangerous to pull him 
down: Thirdly, the glimmering of a confiscation ; for 
he was the richest subject for value in the kingdom ; 
there being found in his castle of Holte forty thousand 
marks in ready money and plate, besides jewels, house- 
hold-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and other personal 
estate exceeding great; and for his revenue in land 
and fee, it was three thousand pounds a year of old 
rent,' a great matter in those times:? Lastly, the na- 
ture of the time; for if the King had been out of fear 
of his own estate, it was not unlike he would have 
spared his life; but the cloud of so great a rebellion 
hanging over his head made him work sure. . Where- 
fore after some six weeks’ distance of time, which the 
_ King did honourably interpose, both to give space to 
his brother’s intercession, and to shew to the world 
that he had a conflict with himself what he should 
do, he was arraigned of high-treason, and condemned, 
and presently after beheaded.® 

It is yet* to this day left but in dark memory, both 
what the case of this noble person was, for which he 
suffered ; and what likewise was the ground and cause 
of his defection and alienation® of his heart from the 
King. His case was said to be this ; that in discourse 
between Sir Robert Clifford and him he had said, That 
if he were sure that that young man were King Ed- 


1 Antiqui censis. ty 

2 Res mira et fere inaudita. The inventory of the money found at Holt 
1s preserved in the Rolls-house. Chapter-House Records, A. 8. 10. fo. 29. 

8 He was arraigned on the 81st of January, and executed on the 16th ot 
February, 1494-5. (Old Chron.) 

4So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ Yet is it.” 

5 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “the alienation.” 
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ward’s son, he would never bear arms against him. 
This case seems somewhat a hard case, both in respect 
of the conditional, and in! respect of the other words. 
But for the conditional, it seemeth the judges of that 
time (who were learned men, and the three chief of 
them of the privy counsel, ) thought it was a dangerous 
thing to admit Ifs and Ands to qualify words of trea- 
son; whereby every man might express his malice, and. 
blanch his danger. And it was like to the case Gin the 
- following times) of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid of 
Kent, who had said, That if King Henry the Eighth 
did not take Catherine his wife again, he should he de- 
prived of his crown, and die the death of a dog. And. 
infinite cases may be put of like nature; which it 
seemeth the grave judges taking into consideration, 
would not admit of treasons upon condition.? And as 
for the positive words, That he would not bear arms 
against King Edward’s son; though the words seem 
calm, yet it was a plain and direct over-ruling of the 
King’s title, either by the line of Lancaster or by act 
of Parliament ; which no doubt pierced the King more 
than if Stanley had charged his lance upon him in the 
field. For if Stanley would hold that opinion, That a 
son of King Edward had still the better right, he being 
so principal a person of authority and favour about the 
King, it was to teach all England to say as much. 
And therefore, as those times were,® that speech 
touched the quick. But some writers do put this out 
of doubt ; for they say that Stanley did expressly prom- 
ise to aid Perkin, and sent him some help of treasure.* 


1 MS. omits “in.” 

2 Noluerunt prorsus proditionibus cum clausulé conditionali patrocinare. 
8 Si quis temporum illorum conditionem rite introspiciat. 

4 This is the statement of Bernard André, as quoted by Speed. 
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Now for the motive of his falling off from the King, 
It is true that at Bosworth-field the King was beset, 
and in a manner inclosed round about by the troops 
of King Richard, and in manifest danger of his life; 
when this Stanley was sent by his brother with three 
thousand men to his rescue, which he performed so, 
that King Richard was slain upon the place. So as 
the condition of mortal men is not capable of a greater 
benefit than the King received by the hands of Stan- 
ley; being like the benefit of Christ, at once to save 
and crown. For which service the King gave him 
great gifts,! made him his counsellor and chamberlain ; 
and (somewhat contrary to his nature) had winked at 
the great spoils of Bosworth-field, which came almost 
wholly to this man’s hands, to his infinite enriching. 
Yet nevertheless, blown up with the conceit of his 
merit, he did not think he had received good measure 
from the King, at least not pressing-down and running 
over, as he expected. And his ambition was so exor- 
bitant and unbounded, as he became suitor to the King 
for the Earldom of Chester: which ever being a kind 
of appanage to the principality of Wales, and using to 
go to the King’s son, his suit did not only end in a 
denial but in a distaste: the King perceiving thereby 
that his desires were intemperate, and his cogitations 
vast and irregular, and that his former benefits were 
but cheap and lightly regarded by him. Wherefore 
the King began not to brook him well ;? and as a little 
leaven of new distaste doth commonly sour the whole 
lump of former merits, the king’s wit began now to 


1 So Polydore Vergil says. In the Latin translation, Bacon substitates 
maximam gratiam habuit. 
2 Ki intra animum suum minus favere 
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suggest unto his passion, that Stanley at Bosworth- 
field, though he came time enough to save his life, yet 
he stayed long enough to endanger it. But yet having 
no matter against him, he continued him in his places 
until this his fall. ; 

After him was made Lord Chamberlain Giles Lord 
Dawbeny, a man of great sufficiency and valour, the 
more! because he was gentle and moderate. 

There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert Clif 
ford (who now was becomen the state-informer) was. 
from the beginning an emissary and spy of the King’s; 
and that he fled over into Flanders with his consent: 
and privity. But this is not probable; both because 
he never recovered that degree of grace which he had: 
with the King before his going over; and chiefly for 
that the discovery which he had made. touching the 
Lord Chamberlain (which was his great service) grew 
not from anything he learned abroad, for that he knew 
it well before he went. 

These executions, and specially that of the Lord 
Chamberlain which was the chief strength of the: 
party, and by means of Sir Robert Clifford who was: 
the most: inward man of trust amongst them, did ex=: 
tremely quail the design of Perkin and his. complices, 
as well through discouragement as distrust. So that 
they were now like sand without lime; ill bound to- 
gether ; especially as many as were English, who were 
at a gaze, looking strange one upon another, not know- 
ing who was faithful to their side; but thinking that 
the King (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were any thing 


14, e. qualities which were of the greater value because &c.. Que vir. 
tutes magis in eo enituerunt quod, &c. 
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worth. And indeed it came to pass that divers came 
away by the thrid, sometimes one and sometimes an« 
other. Barley,! that was joint-commissioner with Clif- 
ford, did hold out one of the longest, till Perkin was 
far worn ; yet made his peace at length.2 But the fall 
of this great man, being in so high authority and fa- 
vour (as was thought) with the King, and the manner 
of carriage of the business, as if? there had been secret 
Inquisition upon him for a great time before ; and the 
cause for which he suffered, which was little more than 
for saying in effect that the title of York was better 
than the title of Lancaster, which was the case almost 
of every man, at the least in opinion ; was matter of 
great terror amongst all the King’s servants and sub- 
jects; insomuch as no man almost thought himself se- 
cure, and men durst scarce commune or talk one with 
another, but there was a general diffidence everywhere ; 
which nevertheless made the King rather more absolute 
than more safe. For bleeding inwards and shut va- 
pours strangle soonest and oppress most. 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and vollies 
of libels (which are the gusts of liberty of speech re- 
strained, and the females of sedition,) containing bitter 
invectives and slanders against the King and some of 
_ the counsel: for the contriving and dispersing whereof 
(after great diligence of enquiry) five mean persons 
were caught up and executed. 

Meanwhile the King did not neglect Ireland, being 


1 “ William Barlee, alias Barley, of Aldebury (Herts), Esquire,” receive! 
his pardon on 12 July, 1498. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 18 Hen. VII. p. 89. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “at the length.” 

8 The Latin puts it more strongly. Unde liquido patebat. 

4 In the translation he says more absolute but less safe. Ex quo factum 
est ut rex magis absoluto certe, sed minus tuto, imperio frueretur. 
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the soil where these mushrooms and upstart weeds tha 
spring up in a night did chiefly prosper. He sent 
therefore from hence (for the better settling of his 
affairs there) commissioners of both robes,! the Prior 
of Lanthony? to be his Chancellor in that kingdom, 


1 Sir Edward Poynings (or Ponynges), and “ Henry, Prior ot Langtony 
and Bishop elect of Bangor’’ received their commissions, — the one as 
“ Deputy of Ireland, with power to act as Lieutenant in the absence of 
Henry, second son of the King; the other as Chancellor, —on the 18th 
of September, 1494. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 81: 86. On the 
same day, Sir Robert Poyntz was commissioned “ to superintend the mus- 
ter of the King’s troops destined for Ireland, and to ship them in certain 
vessels at Bristol thereto appointed.” Id. ibid. p. 81. 

I suspect that Bacon’s description of Sir Edward Poynings’s commis-. 
sion, which does not agree exactly with the description in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, was drawn from the tenor of the previous commission to 
James Ormond and Thomas Garth, 6th December, 1491. See note 3, p. 
206. At that time the Duke of Bedford was Lieutenant of Ireland; who 
was Deputy in his absence I do not know; but on the 11th of June, 1492, 
Walter Archbishop of Dublin was appointed to that office. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls. 

The statement that the Earl of Kildare was Deputy when Poynings was 
sent over, that he was apprehended, sent to England, cleared himself, and. 
was replaced, comes from Polydore Vergil: whose dates are not much to, 
be relied upon. It is true however that the Earl was attainted by Poin- 
ings’s Parliament, 1 Dec. 1494, and that the attainder was reversed by 
Parliament in England in October, 1495. See Stat. of Realm, vol. ii. p., 
612. The entries in the Calendar of Patent Rolls would lead one to sus- 
pect that Sir Edward Poynings discharged the office of Deputy till the 
end of 1495; that he was then succeeded (provisionally perhaps) by the 
Prior of Lanthony, who was still Chancellor, and whose appointment as 
“ Deputy and Justice of Ireland, during the absence of Henry, the King’s 
son,” &c. is dated 1 Jan. 1495-6 (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. p. 25) 
that he continued to discharge both offices till the 6th August, 1496, wher 
he was succeeded as Chancellor by Walter Archbishop of Dublin, and as 
Deputy by Gerald Fitz Moryce, Earl of Kildare, to whom that office, with 
the same privileges, &c. as Sir Edward Poynings had enjoyed in the same. 
was then granted for ten years, and afterwards during pleasure. See Cal 
Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 25. and pt. 2. pp. 15. 18. It may be 
worth mentioning that Gerald Earl of Kildare had previously received 4 
general pardon on the 30th of March, 1493. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 8 Hen. VIL 
b. 81. 


2 Henry Dene, now bishop elect of Bangor; translated to Salisbury in 
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and Sir Edward Poynings, with a power of men, and 
a marshall commission, together with a civil power of 
his Lieutenant,! with a clause, That the Earl of Kil 
dare, then Deputy, should obey him. But the wild 
Irish, who were the principal offenders, fled into the 
woods and bogs, after their manner ; and those that 
knew themselves guilty in the pale fled to them. So 
that Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chase upon the wild Irish; where (in respect 
of the mountains and fastnesses) he did little good: 
which (either out of a suspicious melancholy upon his 
bad success, or the better to save his service from dis- 
grace,) he would needs impute unto the comfort that 
the rebels should receive underhand from the Earl of 
Kildare ; every light suspicion growing upon the Earl, 
in respect of the Kildare that was in the action of 
Lambert Symnell, and slain at Stokefield. Wherefore 
he caused the Earl to be apprehended, and sent into 
England ; where upon examination he cleared himself 
so well as he was replaced in his government. But 
Poynings, the better to make compensation of the 
meagreness of his service in the wars by acts of peace, 
called a Parliament ; where was made that memorable 
act which at this day is called Poynings’ Law ; where- 
by all the statutes of England were made to be of force 
in Ireland. For before they were not; neither are 
any now in force in Ireland, which were made in Eng- 
land since that time ; which was the tenth year of the 


King. 


1500; and to Canterbury in August, 1501, upon the death of Cardinal] 
Morton. Died 16 Feb. 1502-8. See old Chron. 204. 6. 

1 Atque una diploma dedit auctoritatem in eum conferens locumtenentis sua 
in regimine civili. This is not expressly stated by Polydore, though his 
narrative seems to imply as much. 
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About this time began to be discovered im the King 
that disposition, which afterwards nourished and whet 
on by bad counsellors and ministers proved the blot of 
his times: which was the course he took to crush 
treasure out of his subjects’ purses, by forfeitures upon 
penal laws. At this men did startle the more (at this 
time), because it appeared plainly to be in the King’s 
nature, and not out of his necessity; he being now 
in float for treasure: for that he had newly received 
the peace-money from France, the benevolence-money 
from his subjects, and great casualties upon the con- 
fiscations of the Lord Chamberlain and divers others. 
The first noted case of this kind was that of Sir Wil- 
liam Capel,! Alderman of London; who upon sundry 
penal laws was condemned in the sum of seven and 
twenty hundred pounds, and compounded with the 
King for sixteen hundred: and yet after,’ Empson 
‘til have cut another chop out of him, if gue King 
nad not died in the instant. 

' The summer following,? the King, to comfort his 
mother, whom he did always tenderly love and revere, 
and to make demonstration ® to the world that the pro- 
ceeding against Sir William Stanley (which was im- 
posed upon him by necessity of state) had not in any 

1 This fact is recorded by Stowe; without any remark. And it is worth 
observing that the predominance of avarice in Henry’s character (which 
has since become almost proverbial, and to which our modern historians 
refer almost every action of his life,) had not been noticed by any historian 
before Bacon, except Speed; and he professes to have derived the obser- 
vation from Bacon himself. This case occurred in May, 1495. See old 


Chron. Sir William Capell received a pardon on the 7th Nov. following. 
See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. p. 19. 


2 4. e. the summer of 1495: the 25th of June, according to Polydore. 
8 The MS. and the Ed. 1622 both have ‘to make open demonstration.” 


In the list “ faults escaped,” at the end of the volume, ‘“ open” is directed 
to be omitted. 
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ds.;.ee diminished the affection he bore to Thomas hit 
brother, went in progress to Latham, to make merry 
with his mother and the Earl, and lay there divers; 
days. 

During this progress Perkin Warbeck, finding that 
time and temporising, which while his practices were 
covert and wrought well in England made for him, did 
now when they were discovered and defeated rather 
make against him (for.that when matters once go 
down the hill they stay not without a new force), re- 
solved to try his adventure in some exploit upon Eng- 
land ; hoping still upon the affections of the common 
people towards the House of York. Which body of 
common people he thought was not to be practised 
upon as persons of quality are; but that the only prac- 
tice upon their affections was to set up a standard. in 
the field. The place where he should make his at- 
tempt he chose to be the coast of Kent. 

The King by this time was grown to such a height 
of reputation for cunning and policy, that every acci- 
dent and event that went well was laid and imputed to 
his foresight, as if he had set it before. As in this 
particular of Perkin’s design upon Kent. For the 
world would not believe afterwards, but the King, hay- 
ing secret intelligence of Perkin’s intention for Kent, 
the better to draw it on, went of purpose into the 
north afar off; laying an open side unto Perkin to 
make him come to the close, and so to trip up his 
heels, having made sure in Kent beforehand. 

But so it was, that Perkin had gathered together a 
power of all nations, neither in number nor in the 
hardiness and courage of the persons contemptible ; 


1 Colluwem quandam. 
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but in their nature and fortunes to be feared as well of 
friends as enemies ; being bankrupts, and many of 
them felons, and such as lived by rapine. These he 
put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sandan 
and Deal in Kent about July. 

There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections of 
the people, sent some of his men to land, making great 
boasts of the power that was to follow. The Kentish 
men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed by any 
English of name or account, and that his forces con- 
sisted but of strangers born, and most of them base 
people and free-booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to 
recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the principal gen- 
tlemen of the country, professed their loyalty to the 
King, and desired to be directed and commanded for 
the best of the King’s service. The gentlemen, enter- 
ing into consultation, directed some forces in good 
number to shew themselves upon the coast, and some 
of them to make signs to entice Perkin’s soldiers to 
land, as if they would join with them; and some 
others to appear from some other places, and to make 
semblance as if they fled from them, the better to en- 
courage them to land. But Perkin, who by playing 
the Prince, or else taught by secretary Frion, had 
learned thus much, that people under command do use 
to consult and after to march on in order,? and rebels 
contrariwise run upon an head together in confusion ; 
considering the delay of time, and observing their or- 
derly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the worst. 
And therefore the wily youth would not set one foot 


> On the 8rd of July, 1495; according to the old Chronicle, p. 154. b. 
2 Primo stare et postea ordine incedere. Ed. 1622 has “to march ia 
order.” 


wading. 


- 
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out of his ship, till he might see things were sure. 
Wherefore ,the King’s forces, perceiving that they 
could draw on no more than those that were formerly 
landed, set upon them and cut them in pieces ere they 
could fly back to their ships. In which skirmish (be- 
sides those that fled and were slain) there were taken 
about an hundred and fifty persons, which, for that the 
King thought, that to punish a few for example was. 
gentleman’s pay, but for rascal people they were to be 
cut off every man, especially in the beginning of an 
enterprise ; and likewise for that he saw that Perkin’s 
forces would now consist chiefly of such rabble and 
scum of desperate people ;} he therefore? hanged them 
all for the greater terror. They were brought to Lon- 
don all railed in ropes, like a team of horses in a cart, 
and were executed some of them at London and Wap- 
ping, and the rest at divers places upon the sea-coast 
of Kent, Sussex, and Norfolk; for sea-marks or light- 
houses to teach Perkin’s people to avoid the coast. 
The King being advertised of the landing of the rebels, 
thought to leave his progress: but being certified the 
next day that they were partly defeated and partly 
fled, he continued his progress, and sent Sir Richard 
Guildford into Kent in message ; who calling the coun- 
try together, did much commend (from the King) 
their fidelity, manhood, and well handling of that 
service; and gave them all thanks, and in private 
promised reward to some particulars. 

Upon the sixteenth of November (this being the 
eleventh year of the King) was holden the Serjeants’ 


1 Simulque animo prospiciens copias Perkini posthac ex colluvie et sentind 
hominum projectorum compositas fore. 
2So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ he therefore.” 
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feast at Ely Place, there being ‘nine serjeants of that 
eall. ‘The King, to honour the feast, was present with 
his Queen at the dinner; being a Prince that was ever 
ready to grace and countenance the professors of the 
law; having a.little of that, that as he governed his 
subjects by his! laws, so he governed his laws by his 
lawyers. 

This year also the King entered into league with 
the Italian potentates for the defence of Italy against 
France. For King Charles had conquered the realm 
of Naples, and lost it again, in a kind of felicity of a 
dream. He passed the whole length of Italy without 
resistance ; so that it was true which Pope Alexander 
was wont to say, That, the Frenchmen came into Italy 
with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodgings, 
rather than with swords to fight. He likewise entered 
and won in effect the whole kingdom of Naples itself, 
without striking stroke. But presently thereupon he 
did commit and multiply so many errors, as was too 
great a task for the best fortune to overcome. He 
gave no contentment to the barons of Naples, of the 
faction of the Angeovines ; but scattered his rewards 
according to the mercenary appetites of some about 
him: He put all Italy upon their guard, by the seiz 
ing and holding of Ostia, and the protecting of the 
liberty of Pisa ; which made all men suspect that his 
purposes looked further than his title of Naples: He 
fell too soon at difference with Ludovico Sfortza, who 
was the man that carried the keys which brought him 
in and shut him out: He neglected to extinguish some 
relicks of the war: And lastly, in regard of his easy 
passage through Italy without resistance, he entered 


1 So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits “his.” 
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into an overmuch despising of the arms of the Italians, 
whereby he left the realm of Naples at his departure 
so much the less provided. So that not long after his 
return, the whole kingdom revolted to Ferdinando the 
younger, and the French were quite driven out. Nev- 
ertheless Charles did make both great threats and 
great preparations to re-enter Italy once again: where- 
fore at the instance of divers of the states of Italy (and 
especially of Pope Alexander) there was a league con- 
cluded between the said Pope, Maximilian King of 
the Romans, Henry King of England, Ferdinando and 
Isabella King and Queen of Spain (for so they are 
constantly placed in the original treaty throughout), 
Augustino. Barbadico Duke of Venice, and Ludovico 
Sfortza Duke of Milan, for the common defence of 
their estates: wherein though Ferdinando of Naples 
was not named as principal, yet no doubt the king- 
dom of Naples was tacitly included} as a fee of the 
church. 

There died also this year Cecile Duchess of York, 
mother to King Edward the Fourth, at her castle of 
Barkhamsted, being of extreme years, and who had 
lived to see three princes of her body crowned, and 
four murdered. She was buried at Foderingham, by 
her husband. 

This ‘year also the King called his Parliament,” 
where many laws were made of a more private and 
vulgar nature than ought to detain the reader of an 
history. And it may be justly suspected, by the pro- 


1 Tacitly is omitted in the translation. The original league (without 
Henry) was signed 25 March, 1495. It was ratified by Henry on the 18th 
of September, 1496. 

2 It met on the 14th of October, 1495. 
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ceedings following, that as the King did excell in good 
commonwealth laws, so nevertheless he had in secret a 
design to make use of them as well for collecting of 
treasure as for correcting of manners; and so mean- 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate 
them the rather. 

The principal law that was made this Parliament 
was a law of a strange nature, rather just than legal,! 
and more magnanimous than provident. This Ines did 
ordain, That no person that did assist in arms or other- 
wise the King for the time being, should after be im- 
peached therefore, or attainted either by the course of 
law? or by act of Parliament ; but if any such act of 
attainder did hap’ to be made, it should be void and 
of none effect; for that it was agreeable to reason of 
estate that the subject should not inquire of the just- 
ness of the King’s title or quarrel, and it was agreeable 
to good conscience that (whatsoever the fortune of the 
war were) the subject should not suffer for his obedi- 
ence. The spirit of this law was wonderful pious and 
noble, being like, in matter of war, unto the spirit of 
David in matter of plague; who said, If I have sinned 
strike me, but what have these sheep done? -Neither 
wanted this law parts of prudent and deep foresight. 
For it did the better take away occasion for the people 
to busy themselves to pry into the King’s title; for that 
(howsoever it fell) their safety was already provided 
for. Besides it could not but greatly draw unto him 
the love and hearts of the people, because he seemed 


1 Jusia potius secundum equitatem naturalem: quam ex norma juris. The 
ect was the 11 H. 7. c. 1. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “the laws! 

$So MS. Ed. 1622 has “happen,” 
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more careful for them than for himself. But yet nev- 
ertheless it did take off from his party that great tie 
and spur of necessity to fight and go victors out of the 
field ; considering their lives and fortunes were put in 
safety and protected whether they stood to it or ran 
away. But the force and obligation of this law was 
in itself illusory, as to the latter part of it; (by a pre- 
cedent act of Parliament to bind or frustrate a future). 
For a supreme and absolute power cannot conclude 
itself, neither can that which is in nature revocable be 
made fixed; no more than if a man should appoint or 
declare by his will that if he made any later will it 
should be void. And for the case of the act of Parlia- 
ment, there is a notable precedent of it in King Henry 
the Eighth’s time; who doubting he might die in the 
minority of his son, procured an act to pass, That no 
statute made during the minority of a King should 
bind him or his successors, except it were confirmed 
by the King under his great seal at his full age. But 
the first act that passed in King Edward the Sixth’s 
time, was an act of repeal of that former act; at 
which time nevertheless the King was minor. But 
things that do not bind may satisfy for the time. 

There was also made a shoaring or underpropping 
act for the benevolence:} to make the sums which 
any person had agreed to pay, and nevertheless were 
not brought in, to be leviable by course of law. 
Which act did not only bring in the arrears, but did 
indeed countenance the whole business, and was pre- 
tended to be made at the desire of. those that had been 
forward to pay. 

This Parliament also was made that good law which 


“ 111 H: 7.¢.40. 
VOL. If. 44 
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gave the attaint upon a false verdict between party and 
party,! which before was a kind of evangile, irremedi- 
able. It extends not to causes capital, as well because 
they are for the most part at the King’s suit; as be- 
cause in them, if they be followed in course of indict- 
ment,? there passeth a double jury, the indictors and 
the triers, and so not twelve men but four and twenty. 
But it seemeth that was not the only reason; for this 
reason holdeth not in the appeal. But the great rea- 
son was, lest it should tend to the discouragement of 
jurors in cases of life and death, if théy should be 
subject to suit and penalty, where the favour of life 
maketh against them. It extendeth not also to any 
suit where the demand is under the value of forty 
pounds ; for that in such cases of petty value it would 
not quit the charge to go about again.* 

There was another law made against a branch of in- 
gratitude in women, who having been advanced ® by 
their husbands, or their husbands’ ancestors, should 
alien and thereby seek to defeat the heirs or those 
in remainder of the lands whereunto they had been so 
advanced. ‘The remedy was by giving power to the 
next to enter for a forfeiture.® 

There was also enacted that charitable law for the 
admission of poor suitors in forma pauperis, without 


1 Que breve de aitincta vocatum introduait; per quod judicia juratorum 
(que veredicta vocantur) falsa rescindi possint. 11H. 7. ¢. 21. 

2 Si per viam indictamenti, quod regis nomine semper procedit, trac- 
tentur. 

3 Dbi causa capitalis a parte gravata peragitur. 

4 Superature essent impense summam principalem si retractarentur. The 
entire sum at issue would not pay the expense of the process. 

54 e. reéeived lands: ad terras promote. 

8 In terrarum possessionem, nomine forisfacture, non expectata morte mtn 
lieris, continuo venire. 11 H. 7. c¢. 20. « 
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fee to counsellor, attorney, or clerk; wherehy poor 
men became rather able to vex than unable to sue.! 
There were divers other good laws made that Parlia- 
ment, as we said before; but we still observe our 
manner in selecting out those that are not of a vul- 
gar nature. 

The King this while though he sat in Parliament as 
in full peace, and seemed to account of the designs of 
Perkin (who was now returned into Flanders) but as 
of a May-game;? yet having the composition of a 
wise King, stout without and apprehensive within, 
had given order for the watching of beacons upon the 
coast, and erecting more where they stood too thin; 
and had a careful eye where this wandering cloud 
would break. But Perkin, advised to keep his fire 
(which hitherto burned as it were upon green wood) 
alive with continual blowing, sailed again into Ire- 
land ;? whence he had formerly departed, rather upon 
the hopes of France than upon any unreadiness or 
discouragement he found in that people. But in the 
space of time between, the King’s diligence and Poyn- 
ing’s commission had so settled things there, as there 


1 Unde tamen factum est ut homines egem, sicut lege experire melius possent, 
ad alios vexandos promptiores essent. The meaning is, that the charity of 
_ the legislature thought it better that the poor man should be able to vex 

than that he should not be able to sue. — This was 11 H. 7. c. 12. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “but as a May-game.”” 

8 Probably soon after the failure of his descent upon Kent. For we 
hear of a royal fleet under the command of Sir Roger Cotton destined for 
Jreland on the 26th of July, 1495 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 97.); 
and on the 26th of November following, license was granted.to the owner 
of a ship which had been seized and despoiled at Youghal by the rebel 
Peter Warbeck, to seize or detain any skip or goods, &c. (Id. 11 Hen. 
VII. p. 18. A.) A letter from Yarmouth, in the Paston Correspondence 
(v. p. 481.), dated ‘Relyk Sonday’ [12 July, 1495], says “as for the ships 
with the King’s rebellers they be forth out of Cambyr westwards.” 
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was nothing left. for Perkin but the blustering affection 
of the wild! and naked people. Wherefore he was 
advised by his counsel to seek aid of the King of 
Scotland ; a Prince young and valorous, and in good 
terms with his nobles and people, and ill affected to 
King Henry. At this time also both Maximilian and 
Charles of France began to bear no good will to the 
King: the one being displeased with the King’s pro- 
hibition of commerce with Flanders ; the other hold- 
ing the King for suspect, in regard of his late entry 
into league with the Italians. Wherefore besides the 
open aids of the Duchess of Burgundy, which did 
with sails and oars put on and advance Perkin’s de- 
signs, there wanted not some secret tides from Maxi- 
milian and Charles which did further his fortunes ; 
insomuch as they both by their secret letters and mes- 
sages recommended him to the King of Scotland. 
Perkin therefore coming into Scotland? upon those 
hopes, with a well-appointed company, was by the 
King of Scots (being formerly well prepared) hon- 
ourably welcomed ; and soon after his arrival admitted 
to his presence in a solemn manner. For the King 
received him in state in his chamber of presence, 
accompanied with divers of his nobles. And Perkin, 


1So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has ‘‘of wild.’ 

2 He arrived in Stirling on the 20th of November, 1495. But the King 
of Scotland had been prepared to receive him more than a year before. 
See the entry in the Treasurer’s books, Nov. 6, 1494, quoted by Tytler. 
“Items for carriage of the arras work forth of Edinburgh to Stirling, for 
receiving the Prince of England, xxx. sh.” This may have been the occa- 
pion of the busy deliberations in the English Council mentioned in one of 
the Paston letters, dated Allhallowtide, 1494. ‘Sir, there hath been so 
great counsel for the King’s matters that my Lord Chancellor kept not the 
Star Chamber this eight days, but one day at London, on St. Leonard’s 
lay.” Vol. v. p. 428. 
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well attended as well with those that the King had sent 
before him as with his own train, entered the room 
where the King was, and coming near to the King, 
and bowing a little to embrace him, he retired some 
paces back, aid with a loud voice, that all that were 
present might hear him, made his declaration in this 
manner :} 

“ High and mighty King; your Grace and these 
your nobles here present may be pleased benignly to 
bow your ears to hear the tragedy of a young man, 
that by right ought to hold in his hand the ball of a 
kingdom, but by fortune is made himself a ball, tossed 
from misery to misery, and from place to place. You 
see here before you the spectacle of a Plantagenet, 
who hath been carried from the nursery to the sanctu- 


1 It is not to be supposed that there is any authentic report of Perkin’s 
speech to the Scotch King, except for the general tenor and effect of it. 
The speech which is given here is taken almost entirely from Speed; who 
seems to have made it up partly from Perkin’s Proclamation (to be men- 
tioned presently) and partly from the narrative of John Leslie Bishop of 
Rosse; with a touch here and there taken from Polydore Vergil. Speed 
gives it in the third person, as the substance of what Perkin said. Bacon 
retains all that is in Speed, almost word for word; interweaving here and 
there a sentence or two, apparently of his own, by way of introduction or 
transition; or to fill up an apparent gap in the argument. ‘The three first 
sentences, and those in which Perkin is made to touch upon the manner of 
his escape from the Tower, may be taken as specimens of the matter added. 
I have not thought it worth while to point out each expression which 
varies from previously recorded versions of the speech. It is enough te 
say that no statement or material modification of any fact has been intro- 
duced by Bacon without the authority (such as it is) of preceding histo- 
rians. In point of form and expression there is no version of it which 
has any claim to be taken for authentic. Such things, unless taken down 
by a short-hand writer, must always be in great part the composition of 
fhe narrator; as any one may satisfy himself by trying to write out a 
vontinuous narrative of the last conversation, or a continuotis report of the 
fast speech, that was uttered in his presence: and if the version of the 
speech which is here given contains Bacon’s guesses, instead of Polydore’s 
or Leslie’s or Speed’s, it is'not the less likely on that account to repres ant 
truly the effect of what Perkin said. 

& 
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ary, from the sanctuary to the direful prison, from the 
prison to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and from 
that hand to the wide wilderness (as I may truly call 
it), for so the world hath been to me. S. that he that 
is born to a great kingdom, hath not grouud to set his 
foot upon, more than this where he now standeth by 
your princely favour. Edward the Fourth, late King 
of England, (as your Grace cannot but have heard,) 
left two sons, Edward and Richard Duke of York, 
both very young. Edward the eldest succeeded their 
father in the crown, by the name of King Edward the 
Fifth. But Richard Duke of Glocester, their unnat- 
ural uncle, first thirsting after the kingdom through 
ambition, and afterwards thirsting for their blood out 
of desire to secure himself, employed an instrument of 
his (confident to him as he thought,) to murder them 
both. But this man that was employed to execute 
that execrable tragedy, having cruelly slain King Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the two, was moved partly by 
remorse, and partly by some other mean, to save 
Richard his brother; making a report nevertheless 
torthe tyrant that he had performed his command- 
ment for both brethren. This report was accordingly 
believed,! and published generally. So that the world 
hath been possessed of an opinion that they both were 
barbarously made away, though ever truth hath some 
sparks that fly abroad until it appear in due time, as 
this hath had. But Almighty God, that stopped the 
mouth of the lions? and saved little Joas from the 
tyranny of Athaliah when she massacred the King’s 


1 Believed, that is, by Richard. Isti relationi a ty: anno fides adhibita est, 
eademque publicis declarationibus est confirmata. ° 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ lion.” 
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children, and did save Isaac when the hand was 
stretched forth to sacrifice him, preserved the second 
brother. For I myself that stand here in your pres- 
ence, am that very Richard Duke of York, brother 
of that unfortunate Prince King Edward the Fifth, 
' new the most rightful surviving heir-male to that vic- 
torious and most noble Edward, of that name the 
Fourth, late King of England. For the manner of 
my escape, it is fit it should pass in silence, or at least 
in a more secret relation; for that it may concern 
some alive, and the memory of some that are dead. 
Let it suffice to think, that I had then a mother living, 
a Queen, and one that expected daily such a com- 
mandment from the tyrant for the murdering of her 
children. Thus in my tender age escaping by God’s 
mercy out of London, I was secretly conveyed over 
sea; where after a time the party that had me in 
charge (upon what new fears, change of mind, or 
practice, God knoweth) suddenly forsook me; where- 
by I was forced to wander abroad, and to seek mean 
conditions for the sustaining of my life. Wherefore 
distracted between several passions, the one of fear 
to be known, lest the tyrant should have a new at- 
tempt upon me, the other of grief and disdain to be 
unknown and to live in that base and servile manner 
that I did, I resolved with myself to expect the ty- 
rant’s death, and then to put myself into my sister’s 
hands, who was next heir to the crown. But in this 
season it happened one Henry Tidder,! son to Edmund 


1 So spelt throughout Perkin’s original proclamation; and in the MS. 
gnd original edition of this work. 
. The sentences which follow, down to the words “if I had been such a 
feigned person,” are taken almost verbatim from Speed, by whom they 
were copied almost verbatim from the first paragraph of Perkin’s procla 
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Tidder Earl of Richmond, to come from France and 
enter into the realm, and by subtile and foul means to 
obtain the crown of the same, which to me rightfully 
appertained: so that it was but a change from tyrant 
to tyrant. This Henry, my extreme and mortal en- 
emy, so soon as he had knowledge of my being alive, 
imagined and wrought all the subtile ways and means 
he could to procure my final destruction. For my 
mortal enemy hath not only falsely surmised me to be 
a feigned person, giving me nick-names so abusing the 
world; but also to defer and put me from entry into 
England, hath offered large sums of money to corrupt 
the Princes and their ministers with whom I have 
been retained ; and made importune labours to certain 
servants about my person to murder or poison me,} 
and others to forsake and leave my righteous quarrel 
and to depart from my service; as Sir Robert Clifford 
and others. So that every man of reason may well 
perceive, that Henry, calling himself King of England, 
needed not to have bestowed such great sums of treas- 
ure, nor so to have busied himself with importune and 
incessant labour and industry, to compass my death 
and ruin, if I had been such a feigned person. But 
the truth of my cause being so manifest, moved the 
most Christian King Charles, and the Lady Duchess 
Dowager of Burgundy, my most dear aunt, not only 
to acknowledge the truth thereof, but lovingly to assist 
mation. The discrepancies between Speed’s extract and the original 
(presuming that the copy of the original which has been preserved is 
correct) seem to have arisen from the difficulty of decyphering it. 

The remainder of the speech is also taken — with no more change than 
the turning it from the third person into the first, and the insertion of a 


transitional sentence — from Speed; who took it from Bishop Leslie. 


4 So Speed. The MS. copy has “some of them to murdere our psone, 
1s (sic) and other to forsack,” &cs 
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me. But it seemeth that God above, for the good of 
this whole island, and the knitting of these two king- 
doms of England and Scotland in a strait concord and 
amity by so great an obligation, hath reserved the 
placing of me in the imperial throne of England for 
the arms and succours of your Grace. Neither is it 
the first time that a King of Scotland hath supported 
them that were reft! and spoiled of the kingdom of 
England, as of late in fresh memory it was done in 
the person of Henry the Sixth. Wherefore for that 
your Grace hath given clear signs that you are in no 
noble quality inferior to your royal ancestors, I, so 
distressed a Prince, was hereby moved to come and 
put myself into your royal hands; desiring your as- 
sistance to recover my kingdom of England, promising 
faithfully to bear myself towards your Grace no other- 
wise than if I were your own natural brother; and 
will, upon the recovery of mine inheritance, grate- 
fully do to you? all the pleasure that is in my utmost 
power.” 

After Perkin had told his tale, King James an- 
swered bravely and wisely, That whosoever he were, 
he should not repent him of putting himself into his 
hands. And from that time forth (though there 
wanted not some about him that would have persuaded 
him that all was but an illusion) yet notwithstanding, 
either taken by Perkin’s amiable and alluring behav- 
iour, or inclining to the recommendation of the great 
Princes abroad, or willing to take an occasion of a war 
against King Henry, he entertained him in ali things 


as became the person of Richard Duke of York, em 


1S0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “ bereft.” 
2So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “do you.” 


as 
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braced his quarrel, and, the more to put it out of doubt 
that he took him to be a great Prince and not a repre- 
sentation only, he gave consent that this Duke should 
take to wife the Lady Katheren Gordon daughter to 
the Earl of Huntley, being a near kinswoman to the 
King himself, and a young virgin of excellent beauty 
and virtue. 

Not long after,! the King of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in his company, entered with a great army 
(though it consisted chiefly of borderers being raised 
somewhat suddenly) into Northumberland. And Per-. 
kin, for a perfume before him as he went, caused to be 
published a proclamation of this tenor following,” in 


1 All Bacon’s authorities represented this predatory incursion of the 
Scotch as following close upon Perkin’s arrival. And Fabyan, whose 
authority is good for dates, says that the Scotch King made sharp war 
upon the marches in the eleventh year; that is 1495-6. I find also in the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls several commissions for warlike preparations 
dated during that year: on the 18th of November, 1495, a commission of 
array for Yorkshire: on the 16th of March, 1495-6, a commission to im- 
press carpenters, masons, &c. for the King’s works on the northern parts 
and the marches towards Scotland: on the 28rd of April, commissions of 
muster and array for Sussex, Kent, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, the 
cinque ports, Surrey, Hants, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. (See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pp. 49. 51. 29-33.) It is probable therefore that some 
predatory incursions did take place soon after Perkin’s arrival in Scotland. 
The principal invasion however of which Bacon proceeds to speak does 
got appear to have been made for ten months or more after. See Ellis’s 
Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. pp. 28. 82.; and Tytler’s Extracts from the Treas- 
urer’s Books. 

The author of the Pictorial History of England puts it still later. He 
says that James did not cross the borders till the beginning of the winter 
of 1496, though he had been expected to do so as early as the middle of 
September. But he does not quote his authority. In the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls there are several commissions for the conveyance of various 
war.ixe stores towards Scotland dated in September, November, January, 
and February, 1496-7. And these were no doubt the preparations against 
the “ great army ’’ which the Scotch King led across the borders in person. 

2 Ot this tenur; not in these words. This proclamation stands on a dif- 
fersnt footing from the speech in the last page; and I have therefore 


ae 
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the name of Richard Duke of York, true inheritor 
of the crown of England : : 
“Tt hath plaasads God, who putteth the original of 


this proclamation 

down the mighty from their seat, and ex- remalneth with Sir 

obert Cotton, a 

alteth the humble, and suffereth not the worthy preserver 

° - 5 and treas of 

hopes of the just to perish in the end, to rare antiquities: 

. from whose manu- 

give us means at the length to show our- scripts I have had 

] d 6 much light for the 

selves armed unto our lieges and people of fornishing of -his 
work. 


‘England. But far be it from us to intend 


treated it differently. Of this there is extant a literal copy; not indeed 
the original copy of which Bacon speaks as then remaining with Sir Rob- 
ert Cotton; but a transcript in a well-known hand, with the following 
note prefixed by the transcriber himself. ‘ The original of this, in old 
written hand, is in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, the 18 of August, 
1616.”” That original (which, to judge by the many confused and scarcely 
intelligible passages that occur in the copy, was probably either very in- 
correct or very hard to read) is not now to be found: but the transcript 
may be seen among the Harleian MSS. No. 283. fo. 123. d. 

Bacon’s manner of treating it is peculiar, and (for modern readers at 
least) requires explanation. It seems that he had read the original and 
remembered its tenor, but had no copy within reach from which he could 
quote the words. Speed however had printed some extracts from it; and 
all these he has quoted almost verbatim, — with only the occasional sub- 
stitution of a familiar for an obsolete word. Of the rest he has given, not 
a transcript, but a representation ; the sort of representation which a clear- 
headed reporter will give of a confused message, or a judge of the evi- 
dence of a blundering witness. The spirit and effect he has preserved 
faithfully; but he has omitted repetitions, changed the order, marked the 
transitions, and in some cases inserted a sentence or two to make the 
meaning clearer or more forcible. 

Now if he had treated the extracts which he found in Speed in the same 
way as the rest, one could only have supposed that he had done it in obe- 
dience to some law of historical composition, — because a literal transcript 
*f such a thing could not have been introduced into his work with a good 
effect. But since this is not-so; since he has made so very little alteration 
in those pcxtions of which he certainly had an exact copy at hand, and so 
very much in all the rest; the only natural inference is that though he 
had read the original and remembered well enough its general character 
and purport, he had no copy of the words within reach, and either had. 
tot the means or did not think it worth while to procure one. 

I have pointed out in the foot-notes the principal passages in which 
Bacon’s representation varies from the real proclamation; and a copy of 
the proclamation itself will be found in the appendix. 
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their hurt or damage, or to make war upon them, 
otherwise than to deliver ourself and them from tyr- 
anny and oppression. For our mortal enemy Henry 
Tidder, a false usurper of the crown of England which 
to us by natural and lineal right appertaineth, knowing 
in his own heart our undoubted right, (we being the 
very Richard Duke of York, younger son and now 
surviving heir-male of the noble and victorious Ed- 
ward the Fourth, late King of England), hath not 
only deprived us of our kingdom, but likewise by all 
foul and wicked means sought to betray us and be- 
reave us of our life. Yet if his tyranny only extended 
itself to our person, (although our royal blood teacheth 
us to be sensible of injuries,) it should be less to our 
grief. But this Tidder, who boasteth himself to have 
overthrown a tyrant, hath ever since his first entrance 
into his usurped reign, put little in practice but tyr- 
anny and the feats thereof! For King Richard, our 
unnatural uncle, (although desire of rule did blind 
him) yet in his other actions, like a true Plantagenet, 
was noble, and loved the honour of the realm and the 
contentment and comfort of his nobles and people. 
But this our mortal enemy, agreeable to the meanness 
of his birth, hath trodden under foot the honour of 
this nation ; selling our best confederates for money, 
and making merchandise of the blood, estates, and for- 
tunes of our peers and subjects, by feigned wars and 
dishonourable peace, only to enrich his coffers.2 Nor 


1 This first paragraph is a kind of abstract of the first page and half of 
the real proclamation; of which the words, or a great part of thei, have 
already been given (from Speed) as part of Perkin’s speech to the King. 
The substance of them is here recast in quite a different form. 

2,1 cannot find any passage in the real proclamation in which any such 
allusion to the recent peace is contained, either explicitly or implicitly. 1 
fancy that, in this instance, Bacon’s m mory, endeavouring to recover its 
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unlike hath been his hateful misgovernment and evil 
deportments here at home. First he hath to fortify his 
false quarrel! caused divers nobles of this our realm 
(whom he held suspect and stood in dread of) to be 
eruelly murdered; as our cousin Sir William Stanley 
Lord Chamberlain,? Sir Simon? Mountfort, Sir Robert 
Ratcliffe, William Dawbeney, Humphrey Stafford, and 
many others, besides such as have dearly bought their 
lives with intolerable ransoms: some of which nobles 
are now in the sanctuary. Also he hath long kept, 
and yet keepeth in prison, our right entirely well-be- 
loved cousin, Edward, son and heir to our uncle Duke 
of Clarence, and others ; withholding from them their 


impression of the original, — an impression derived perhaps from a single 
reading of an inaccurate and illegible manuscript — mistook a suggestion 
of his own for a recollection of what he had seen there. His thought as 
he read had outrun his eye. He had seen the sort of topics which Perkin 
was looking for; that topic had at once presented itself to his mind; and 
it remained afterwards in his memory so associated with the passage, that 
he forgot it was not a part of it. In men of quick faculties and large 
memories largely tasked, there is no kind of error of memory so common 
as this. Indeed I suppose there is hardly any man who, if he make a 
point of referring distinctly to his authorities and verifying his references, 
will not find himself occasionally turning for his authority with the great- 
est confidence to a place where no such thing is to be found. The value 
of Bacon’s testimony to matters of fact (which I hold very high) depends 
not upon any particular faculty for remembering details, —for his refer- 
ences and quotations are often inaccurate, —but upon the capacity and 
the habit, far more important to substantial accuracy than the most im- 
peccable memory, of taking true impressions in the first instance. 

1 The rest of this and the following paragraph are taken word for word 
from Speed; who copied them word for word (with a very few differences 
probably accidental and two or three omissions indicated by e¢ ceteras) 
from Sir Robert Cotton’s MS. 

2 So Speed. The MS. copy of the proclamation has ‘“‘our cousin the 
Lord Fitewater, Sir William Stanley, Sir Robert Chamberlain, &c.”” Lord 
Fitzwater was beheaded at Calais, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 161. 
b. in November, 1496; after the date which Bacon would have assigned te 
‘he proclamation. 

8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “ Edmond.” 
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rightful inheritance, to the intent they should never be | 
of might and power to aid and assist us at our need, 
after the duty of their legiances. He also married by 
compulsion certain of our sisters, and also the sister of 
our said cousin the Earl of Warwick, and divers other 
ladies of the royal blood, unto certain of his kinsmen 
and friends of simple and low degree ; and, putting 
apart all well disposed nobles, he hath none in favour 
and trust about his person, but Bishop Foxe, Smith, 
Bray, Lovel, Oliver King,! David Owen, -Riseley, 
Turbervile,? Tyler, Cholmeley, Empson,* James Ho- 
barte, John Cutte, Garth, Henry Wyate, and. such 
other caitifs and villains of birth,® which by subtile in- 
ventions and pilling of the people have been the prin- 
cipal finders, occasioners, and counsellors of the mis- 
rule and mischief now reigning in England.® 

‘*We remembering these premises, with the oreat 
and execrable offences daily committed and done by 
our foresaid great enemy and his adherents, in break- 


1 The name of Sir Charles Somerset, which follows that of Oliver King 
both in Speed and in the MS. proclamation, has been omitted, I suppose 
by accident. 

2 The MS. proclamation has Sir Joseph Trobulvill: Speed gives Sir John 
Trobutuile. Sir John Turbervile is the name given in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls. 

8 After the name of Tyler there follow in the MS. proclamation the 
panies Robert Lytton, Gylforde ; — they are omitted by Speed. 

4 The name of Empson is given in the MS. proclamation, but not in 
Speed: a circumstance worth observing, besause we must suppose that 
Bacon supplied the omission from his recollection of the original; the 
name of Empson being too notable a one in connexion with Henry VII. to 
be overlooked. 

& So Speed. The MS. proclamation has villains of simple birth. 

6 Here Speed inserts etc. to mark the omission of a long clause which 
follows in the original. It relutes to the reward offered for the taking of 
Henry, and the substance of it will be found a little further on,— in the 
fast paragraph but one. 
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parts) ; we do hereby declare that whosoever shall 
‘take or distress our said enemy, though the party be 
of never so mean a condition, he shall be by us re- 
warded with 1000/. in money, forthwith to be laid 
down to him, and an hundred marks by the year of 
itheritance ; besides that he may otherwise merit, both. 
toward God and all good people, for the destruction of 
such a tyrant. 

*“« Lastly, we do all men to wit (and herein we take 
also God to witness) that whereas God hath moved the 
heart of our dearest cousin the King of Scotland to aid 
us in person in this our righteous quarrel, that it is 
altogether without any pact or promise, or so much as 
demand, of any thing that may prejudice our crown or 
subjects; but contrariwise with promise on our said 
cousin’s part, that whensoever he shall find us in suf- 
ficient strength to get the upper hand of our enemy 
(which we hope will be very sudé>»ly), he will forth- 
with peaceably return into his own kingdom, content- 
ing himself only with the glory of so honourable ax 
enterprise, and our true and faithful love and amity: 
which we shall ever by the grace of Almighty God je: 
order as shall be to the great comfort of both kir 
doms.”” 

But Perkin’s proclamation did little edify..»* probably 
people of England. Neither was hewittea. 
come for the company he came assage being omitted of bis 
King of Scotland, seeing none ca; mor kod ap. inte tee folone 
none stirred any where in his fav) gives no more. The three 
terprise into a rode;! and wasted ried a Cah iagane 
1 Spelt “toad” in MS.—James’s preparations seem to herder of the a= | 
plete bf 1. middle of September, 1496; but he waited, I suy have petfiio’ 


venay, and ‘ing of the English in Perkin’ s favour. Henry : the origiran- 
Guildhall t¢rmed by his friends in the Scotch Court of every.. that 
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country of Northumberland with fire and sword. But 
hearing that there were forces coming against him, and 
not willing that they should find his men heavy and — 
laden with booty, he returned into Scotland with great 
spoils, deferring further prosecution till another time. 
It is said that Perkin, acting the part of a prince hand- 
somely, when he saw the Scottish fell to waste the 
country, came to the King in a passionate manner, 
making great lamentation, and desired that that might 
not be the manner of making the war; for that no 
crown was so dear to his mind, as that he desired to 
purchase it with the blood and ruin of his country. 
Whereunto the King answered. half in sport, that he 
doubted much he was careful for that that was none of 
his; and that he should be too good a steward for his 
enemy, to save the country to his use.! 

By this time, being the eleventh year of the King, 
the interruption of trade between the English and the 
Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both nations 
very sore, which moved them by all means they could 
devise to affect and dispose their sovereigns respectively 
to open the intercourse again. Wherein time favoured 
them. For the Archduke and his counsel began to see 
that Perkin would prove but a runagate and citizen of 
the world; and that it was the part of children to fall 
out about babies.?- And the King on his part, after the 
' attempts upon Kent and Northumberland,? began to 
was going on: and knew that he was secure against any serious impres- 
sion from that side. Whether he was prepared for this kind of predatory 
incursion or not, seems to be doubtful. 

1 This, and most of the particulars of Perkin’s proceedings in Scotland, 
may be found in Buchanan. - See Rer. Scot. Hist. XIII. 10, et seq. , 
2 Pupas: i. e. dolls. Soin Macbeth: “ the baby of a girl,’ 


8 Post impressiones illas in Cantium et Northumbriam factas ee in Ue 
It is, to be remembered however that the attempt upon No; ’ 
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have the business of Perkin in less estimation ; so as 
he did not put it to account in any consultation of 
state. But that that moved him most was, that being 
a King that loved wealth and treasure, he could not 
endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to con- 
tinue in the gate-vein, which disperseth that blood. 
And yet he kept state so far, as first to be sought unto. 
Wherein the Merchant Adventurers likewise being a 
strong company (at that time) and well under-set with 
rich men and good order,} did hold out bravely ; taking 
off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon their hands for want of vent. At the last, 
commissioners met at London to treat. On the King’s 
part, Bishop Foxe Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Wells, 
Kendall Prior of Saint John’s, and Warham Master 
of the Rolls Gwho began to gain much upon the King’s 
opinion), and Urswick, who was almost every one, and 
Riseley. On the Archduke’s part, the Lord Bevers 
his Admiral, the Lord Verunsell President of Flan- 
ders, and others. These concluded a perfect treaty? 


had not yet been made. At the time Bacon is now speaking of, Perkin’s 
fortunes at the Scotch Court were in full flower. See note 1. p. 250. 

1 Magno locupletum numero et bonis contributionibus corroborata. 

21 find from the old Chronicle (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 157. b.) that the 
Archduke’s commissioners were received in London on Candlemas Even 
(1. Feb.) 1495-6: and that the treaty was concluded in the following April. 

The Chronicler (evidently a contemporary citizen) adds a circumstance 
which is worth recording as an illustration of the relation which subsisted 
between the King and the City of London. 

“For the assurance of the same,’’ he says speaking of the treaty, 
“above and beside both the seals of either princes was granted divers 
towns of this land to be bound; whereof London was one;... . which 
sealing when it should have been performed, the Commons of the City 
would not be agreeable that their seal should pass. And albeit that my 
Lord of Derby, the Lord Treasurer, the Chief Justice of England, Master 
Bray, and the Master of the Rolls, by the King’s commandment came unto 
Guildhall to exhort the said Commons for the same, yet in no wise they 
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both of amity and intercourse between the King and 
the Archduke; containing articles both of state, com- 
merce, and free fishing. This is that treaty which the 
Flemings call at this day intercursus magnus ; both be- 
cause it is more complete than the precedent treaties 
of the third and fourth year of the King; and chiefly 
to give it a difference from the treaty that followed in 
the one and twentieth year of the King, which they 
call intercwrsus malus. In this treaty there was an 
express article against the reception of the rebels of 
either prince by other; purporting that if any such 
rebel should be required by the prince whose rebel he 
was of the prince confederate, that forthwith the prinve 
confederate should by proclamation command him to 
avoid his country: which if he did not within fifteen 
days, the rebel was to stand proscribed, and put out of 
protection. But nevertheless in this article Perkin was 
not named, neither perhaps contained, because he was 
no rebel. But by this means his wings were clipt of 
his followers that were English. And it was expressly 
comprised in the treaty, that it should extend to the 
territories of the Duchess Dowager. After the in- 
tercourse thus restored, the English merchants came 
again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they were 
received with procession and great joy. 

The winter following, being the twelfth year of his 
reign, the King called again his Parliament ;} where 
would not be agreeable that the town seal should pass; but besought the 
said Lords to grant unto them respite of six days, trusting by that season 
to show in writing such considerations unto the King’s Grace and his 
Counsel that his Grace should be therewith well contented. Which was 
a them granted, and thereupon divers bills were devised,” &c. The end 
was that the Mayor's seal was taken only. 


1 So Polydore Vergil: coacto principum concilio, 
A Parliament met on the 16th of January, 1496-7, in which supplies 
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he did much exaggerate both the malice and the 
cruel predatory war lately made by the King of Scot- 


were voted for the Scottish war. But on this, as on the two former occa- 
sions already mentioned, Henry had taken the precaution to call a “ Great 
Council” first. He seems to have been in no hurry, and it is probable 
that he waited purposely until some overt act of hostility on the part of 
the Scotch should excite the alarm or exasperate the resentment of his 
own people, and make them less careful of their money. It is certain that 
on the sth of September one of his spies in the Scotch Court sent him 
- word that James would be upon the borders at the head of his army on 
the 15th, and that before the end of the following month, a Great Coun- 
_ cil had been held and agreed to a grant of 120,000/. for defence against the 
Scots. , 

“In this year’? (says the old Chronicle, meaning the 12th year of 
Henry’s reign, —7. e. 22 Aug. 1496 —21 Aug. 1497) “the 24th of October, 
began a Great Counsel holden at Westminster by the King and his Lords 
spiritual and temporal; to the which Counsel come certain burgesses and 
merchants of all cities and good towns of England; at which Counsel was 
granted unto the King for the defence of the Scots 120,000/.: which Coun- 
sel ended the 6th day of November.” 

In addition to this “ grant,’’ as the Chronicler calls it, — (which was no 
more, I suppose, than a pledge on the part of the members of the Council 
to support such a grant if proposed in Parliament) — they appear to have 
offered in the meantime to lend the King large sums of ready money, each 
for himself; and to have advised the borrowing of money: upon privy 
seals, to the amount of 40,000/. more. This circumstance (of which, sin- 
gularly enough, no trace appears in any of our histories) is proved beyond 
dispute by an original Privy Seal bearing Henry the 7th’s sign manual, 
and dated at Westminster on the 1st of December; which is still preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. (Titus, B. V. fo. 145.) It is addressed to a gen- 
tleman of Hereford and the sum applied for is 20/. But blank spaces have 
been left for the county and the sum; which shows that it was a general 
form. It sets forth that “ for the revenging of the great cruelty and dis- 
honour that the King of Scots hath done unto us, our realm, and subjects 
of the same, as our Commissioners in our County of Hereford where ye 
be inhabited shall shew unto you at length, we lately in our Great Coun- 
sel of Lords spiritual and temporal, of Judges, Sergeants in our law, and 
of others some headwisemen of every city and good town of this our land, 
have at their instances and by their advices determined us to make by 
sea and by land two armies royal for a substantial war to be continued 
upon the Scots unto such time as we shall invade the realm of Scotland 
in our own person and shall have with God’s grace revenged their great 
outrages done unto us our realm and subjects aforesaid, so and in such 
wise as we trust the same our subjects shall live in rest and peace for 
many ears to come The lords and others of our said Great Ccunsel, 
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land: That that King, being in amity with him, and 
no ways provok2d, should so burn in hatred towards 
him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkin’s 


considering well that the said substantial war cannot be borne but by 
great sums of ready money, have prested unto us, every one of them for 
his part, great sums of money contented; besides that we have of ourself 
avanced out of our own coffers; yet natheless 40,0007. more, as our said 
Counsel hath cast it, must of necessity be borrowed and avanced in ready 
money of others our loving subjects for the furniture of this matter. And _ 
because as we hear ye be a man of good substance, we desire and pray 
you to make loan unto us of the sum of 20/. whereof ye shall be undoubt- 
edly and assuredly repaid,” &c. &c. 

In confirmation again of this we find in the old Chronicle (fo. 161. b.) 
that “upon the Sunday following’’ [the 18th of November being the date 
last mentioned] “ was sent from the King’s ma. Sir Reginald Bray with 
other of the King’s Counsel to the Mayor to borrow of the city 10,0002. 
And upon the Thursday next following was granted by a»-Common Coun- 
sel to lend to the King 4000/.’”.. The Chronicler adds, a little further on 
(fo. 162. b.) that there was that year “lent unto the King for a year day 
throughout all England many and great sums of money, whereof the fore- 
said sum of 4000/. lent by the City of London, as before is said, was parcel 
of the same. The whole sum of all the land borrowed amounted to 
68,0002. and more.’’ 

Among the records preserved in the Rolls-house are to be found two 
more of these privy seals (see B. V. 1. Nos. 32, 33.), as well as an account 
of all the sums borrowed (see B. V. 20.); amounting in all to £57,888 10s. 2d. 
This latter document is inaccurately described on the cover as an account 
of the Benevolence, Ac H. 7. 12°. It should have been called Loan. 

I have not been able to ascertain the exact period at which the Scotch 
incursion took place, but it seems probable that this hurried borrowing of 
money (partly for immediate use and partly perhaps as a collateral secu- 
rity for the promised Parliamentary grant) followed immediately upon it, 
while the alarm and resentment were fresh. Thus the King was provided 
with the sinews of war for the present and might act as he saw occasion. 
But as yet he was only furnished with money lent, which was to be repaid. 
The next thing was to secure the grant; and for this purpose a Parliament 
was called on the 16th of January, which granted him for the Scotch war, 
first two fifteenths and tenths; and then (because this was not enough) a 
subsidy equal to two fifteenths and tenths which it seems amounted to 
120,0007. (See Stat. of Realm, p. 644.) In the “index vocabulorum ” 
Bacon explains that a Fifteen was a kind of pecuniary aid granted only by 
authority of Parl ament: which, to judge by the name, should be a fifteenth 
part of men’s goods, but had in fact a fixed value,— not nearly so mucb 
Consuetudine in silutionem certam, et longe minus gravem, redactum. 
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intoxication, who was every where else detected and 
discarded: and that when he perceived it was out of 
his reach to do the King any hurt, he had turned his 
arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, to spoil 
only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace: concluding, that he could neither with 
honour nor with the safety of his people to whom he 
did owe protection, let pass these wrongs unrevenged. 
The Parliament understood him well, and gave him a 
subsidy limited to the sum? of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, besides two fifteens: for his wars 
were always to him as a mine of treasure of a strange 
kind of ore;? iron at the top, and gold and silver at 
the bottom. At this® Parliament, for that there had 
been so much time spent in making laws the year 
before, and for that it was called purposely in respect 
of the Scottish war, there were no laws made to be 
remembered. Only there ‘passed a law, at the suit of 
the Merchant Adventurers of England,‘ against the 
Merchant Adventurers of London, for monopolising 
and exacting upon the trade ;° which it seemeth they 
did a little to save themselves, after the hard time 
they had sustained by want of trade. But those inno- 
vations were taken away by Parliament. 

But it was fatal to the King to fight for his money. 
And though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
yet he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels at 
home. For no sooner began the subsidy to be levied 


1 Limitatum certe ; sed tamen amplissimum; ad summam videlicet, &c. 
2 Spelt wre in MS. 

8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “ the.’ 

4 Per Angliam sparsorum. 

5 Propter monopolium quoddam, et exactiones novas mercibus impositas. 
§ The grant was passed on the 18th of Februarv, 1496-7. 
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in Cornwall, but the people there grew! to grudge and 
murmur; the Cornish being a race of men stout of 
stomach, mighty of body and limb, and that lived 
hardly in a barren country, and many of them could 
for a need live under-ground, that were tinners. They 
muttered extremely, that it was a thing not to be suf- 
fered that for a little stir of the Scots, soon blown over, 
they should be thus grinded to powder with payments : 
and said it was for them to pay that had too much, 
and lived idly; but they would eat their bread that 
they got with the sweat of their brows, and no man 
should take it from them. And as in the tides of 
people once up there want not commonly stirring 
winds to make them more rough; so this people did 
light upon two ringleaders or captains of the rou'.2 
The one was Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or farrier 
of Bodmin, a notable talking fellow, and no less de- ~ 
sirous to be talked of. The other was Thomas Flam- 
mock, a lawyer, that® by telling his neighbours com- 
monly upon any occasion that the law was on their 
side, had gotten great sway amongst them. This man 
talked learnedly, and as if he could tell how to make 
a rebellion and never break the peace. He told the 
people* that subsidies were not to be granted nor 
levied in this case; that is for wars of Scotland: for 
that the law had provided another course by service 
of escuage,® for those journeys; much less when all 
was quiet, and war was made but a pretence to poll 
and pill the people. And therefore that it was good 

1So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ began.” 

2 Rebellionis faces. 

8So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “ who.” 


4 Populum autem magno cum supercilio edocuit. 
5 Obligatio tenentis qua astringebatur ad bella cum Scotis. (Ind. Vocab.) 
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they should not stand! like sheep before the shearers, 
but put on harness and take weapons in their hands; 
yet to do no creature hurt, but go and deliver the 
_ King a strong petition? for the laying down of those 
grievous payments, and for the punishment of those 
that had given him that counsel, to make others be- 
ware how they did the like in time to come. And 
said for his part he did not see how they could do the 
duty of true Englishmen and good liege-men, except 
they did deliver the King from such wicked ones that 
would destroy both him and the country. Their aim 
was at Archbishop Morton and Sir Reignold Bray, 
who were the King’s screens in this envy. 

After that these two, Flammock and the blacksmith, 
had by joint and several pratings®? found tokens of 
consent in the multitude, they offered themselves to 
lead them, until they should hear of better men to 
be their leaders, which they said would be ere long: 
telling them further, that they would be but their ser- 
vants, and first in every danger; but doubted not but 
to make both the west-end and the east-end of Eng- 
land to meet in so good a quarrel ; and that all (rightly 
understood) was but for the King’s service. 

The people upon these seditious instigations did arm, 
most of them with bows and arrows, and bills, and 
such other weapons of rude and country people ; and 
forthwith under the command of their leaders (which 
in such cases is ever at pleasure)* marched out of 


1 Ed. 1622 “stand now.” 

2 Petitionem valida manu porrigerent. 

8 i. e. by talking to the people sometimes in companies, and sometimes 
singly. The translation expresses it more at large — garrulitate sua, par- 
tim pubuce partim secreto, aures populi implessent et animos vulgi inclinatos et 
promptos ad consilia sua invenissent. 

4 Ad placilum populi. 

VOL. iL 12 
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Cornwall! through Devonshire unto Taunton in Som- 
ersetshire, without any slaughter, violence, or spoil of 
the country. At Taunton? they killed in fury an of- 
ficious and eager commissioner for the subsidy, whom 
they called the Provost of Perin. Thence they 
marched to Wells, where the Lord Audley (with 
whom their leaders had before some secret intelli- 
gence), a nobleman of an ancient family, but unquiet 
and popular and aspiring to ruin, came in to them, and 
was by them with great gladness and cries of joy ac- 
cepted as their general; they being now proud that 
they were led by a nobleman. The Lord Audley led 
them on from Wells to Salisbury, and from Salisbury 
to Winchester. Thence the foolish people (who in 
effect. led their leaders) had a mind to be led into 
Kent ; fancying that the people there would join with 
them ; contrary to all reason or judgment; considering 
the Kentish men had shewed great loyalty and affec- 
tion to the King so lately before. But the rude peo- 
ple? had heard Flammock say that Kent was never 
conquered, and that they were the freest people* of 
England. And upon these vain noises, they looked 
for great matters at their hands, in a cause which they 
conceited to be for the liberty of the subject. But 
when they were comen into Kent, the country was so 
well settled, both by the King’s late kind usage tow- 
ards them, and by the credit and power of the Earl of 
Kent, the Lord Abergavenny, and the Lord Cobham, 


1 In the Jatter end of May, according to the old Chronicle. 

2So Stowe; and after him Speed. The old Chronicle however dates 
this fact later: 7. ¢.in the latter end of September when Perkin was in 
sanctuary, and says it was done by “one James, a robber, who had gath- 
wed 6 or 700 rebels to assist Perkin.” (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 167.) 

8 Fatuus iste populus. 

4 Homines inter Anglos in libertate asserenda acerrumos 
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as neither gentleman nor yeoman came in to thei: aid; 
which did much damp and dismay many of the sim- 
pler sort; insomuch as divers of them did secretly fly 
from the army and went home ; but the sturdier sort, 
and those that were most engaged, stood by it, and 
rather waxed proud than failed in hopes and courage. 
For as it did somewhat appall them, that the people 
caine not in to them ; so it did no less encourage them, 
that the King’s forces had not set upon them, having 
marched from the west unto the east of England. 
Wherefore they kept on their way, and encamped 
upon Blackheath,! between Greenwich and Eltham ; 
threatening either to bid battle to the King (for now 
the seas went higher than to Morton and Bray), or to 
take London within his view; imagining with them- 
selves there to find no less fear than wealth. 

But to return to the King. When first he heard of 
this commotion of the Cornishmen occasioned by the 
subsidy, he was much troubled therewith ; not for it- 
self, but in regard of the concurrence of other dangers 
that did hang over him at that time. For he doubted 
lest a war from Scotland, a rebellion from Cornwall, 
and the practices and conspiracies of Perkin and his 
partakers, would come upon him at once: knowing 
well that it was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, 
to have the arms of a foreigner, the discontents of 
subjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. Never- 
theless the occasion took him in some part well pro- 
vided. For as soon as the Parliament had broken up, 
the King had presently raised a puissant army to war 
upon Scotland. And King James of Scotland likewise 
on his part had made great preparations, either for de- 


1 On Friday, June 16th (old Chron. fo. 163. 6.) 
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fence or for a new assailing? of England. But as for 
the King’s forces, they were not only in preparation, 
but in readiness presently to set forth, under the con- 
duct of Dawbeney the Lord Chamberlain. But as 
soon as the King understood of the rebellion of Corn- 
wall, he stayed those forces, retaining them for his 
own service and safety. But therewithal he dis- 
patched the Earl of Surrey into the north, for the 
defence and strength of those parts, in case the Scots © 
should stir. But for the course he held towards the 
rebels, it was utterly differing from his former custom 
and practice ; which was ever full of forwardness and 
celerity to make head against them, or to set upon 
them as soon as ever they were in action. This he 
was wont to do; but now, besides that he was attem- 
pered by years, and less in love with dangers by the 
continued fruition of a crown, it was a time when the 
various appearance to his thoughts of perils of several 
natures and from divers parts did make him judge it 
his best and surest way to keep his strength together 
in the seat and centre of his kingdom ; according to 
the ancient Indian emblem —in such a swelling sea- 
son, to hold the hand upon the middle of the bladder, 
that no side might rise. Besides, there was no necessity 
put upon him to alter this counsel. For neither did 
the rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been 
dishonour to abandon his people, neither on the other 
sile did their forces gather or increase, which might 
hasten him to precipitate, and assail them before they 
grew too strong. And lastly, both reason of estate 
and war seemed to agree with this course. For that 
insurrections of base people are commonly more furi- 


1$0 MS. Ed. 1622 omits a.” 
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ous in their beginnings. And by this means also he 
had them the more at vantage, being tired and har- 
assed with a long march ;} and more at mercy, being 
cut off far from their country, and therefore not able 
by any sudden flight to get to retreat, and to renew 
the troubles. 

When therefore the rebels were encamped in? 
Blackheath upon the hill, whence they might behold 
the city of London, and the fair valley about it; the 
King, knowing well that it stood him upon,? by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time in 
not encountering them, by so much the sooner to dis- 
patch with them ;* that it might appear to have been 
no coldness in fore-slowing but wisdom in choosing his 
time ; resolved with all speed to assail them ; and yet 
with that providence and surety as should leave little 
to venture or fortune. And having very great and 
puissant forces about him, the better to master all 
events and accidents, he® divided them into three 
parts. The first was led by the Earl of Oxford in 
chief, assisted by the Earls of Essex and Suffolk. 
These noblemen were appointed, with some cornets ® 
of horse and bands of foot, and good store of artillery, 
wheeling about to put themselves beyond the hill 
where the rebels were encamped, and to beset all the 

1 These words are omitted in the translation: which only has eos plus tn 
arcto habebat et magis siti obnoxios, cum longe a patria sua remoti essent , 
ideoque fieri non poterat ut domum se reciperent et motus fortasse renovarent, 


2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “on.” 
8 Plurimum honoris sui interesse. So Hamlet; 
“Doth it not, think’st thou, stand me now upon *” 
The expression was in use as late as Locke’s time. 
4 Prelium consereret. 
6 So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ he.” 
6 Turmis aliquot equitum. 
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skirts and descents thereof, except those that lay tow- 
ards London ; thereby to have these wild beasts as it 
were in a toil. The second part of his forces (which 
were those that were to be most in action, and upon 

which he relied most for the fortune of the day) he 

did assign to be led by the Lord Chamberlain, who 

was appointed to set upon the rebels in front, from that 
side which is towards London. ‘The third part of his 

forces (being likewise great and brave forces) he re- 
tained about himself, to be ready upon all events ; to 

restore the fight or consummate the victory ; and 
meanwhile to secure the city. And for that purpose 
he encamped in person in Saint George’s Fields, put- 

ting himself between the city and the rebels. ; 

But the City of London, especially at the first upon 

the néar encamping of the rebels, was in great tumult ; 
as it useth to be with wealthy and populous cities, es- 
pecially those which being for greatness and fortune 
queens of their regions, do seldom see out of their 
windows or from their towers an army of enemies.} 
But that which troubled them most was the conceit 
that they dealt with a rout of people, with whom there 
was no composition or condition, or orderly treating, if 

need were ; but likely to be bent altogether upon rap- 
ine and spoil. And although they had heard that the 
rebels had behaved themselves quietly and modestly by 
the way as they went; yet they doubted much that 
would not last, but rather make them more hungry, 
and more in appetite to fall upon spoil in the end. 
Wherefore there was great running to and fro of peo- 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 has “as it useth to be with wealthy and populous 
cities (especially those which for greatness and fortune are Queens of their 
regions) who seldom see,” &c. 
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ple, some to the gates, some to the walls, some to the 
water-side; giving themselves alarms and panic fears 
continually. Nevertheless both Tate the Lord Mayor 
and Shaw and Haddon the Sheriffs did their parts 
stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people ; 
and the King likewise did adjoin some captains of ex 
perience in the wars to advise and assist the citizens. 
But soon after when they understood that the King 
had so ordered the matter, that the rebels must win 
three battles before they could approach the city, and 
that he had put his own person between the rebels and 
them, and that the great care was rather how to im- 
pound the rebels that none of them might escape, than 
that any doubt was made to vanquish them; they 
grew to be quiet and out of fear; the rather for the 
confidence they reposed (which was not small) in the 
three leaders, Oxford, Essex, and Dawbeney ; all men 
well famed and loved amongst the people. As for 
Jasper Duke of Bedford, whom the King used to em- 
ploy with the first in his wars, he was then sick, and 
died soon after. ; 

It was the two and twentieth of June,! and a Sat- 
urday (which was the day of the week the King 
fancied), when the battle was fought; though the 
King had by all the art he could devise given out a 
false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels battle on 
the Monday following, the better to find them unpro- 
vided and in disarray. The lords that were appointed 
to circle the hill, had some days before planted them- 


1 This is the date given by Stowe. The old Chronicle however (fo. 64.), 
calls it the 17th; which is no doubt right. The 22nd of June, 1497, fell on 
a Thursday. ; 

2 Pro fausto ducebat 
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selves (as at the receipt’) in places convenient. In 
the afternoon towards the decline of the day, (which 
was done the better to keep the rebels in opinion that 
they should not fight that day,) the Lord Dawbeney 
marched on towards them, and first beat some troops 
of them from Deptford-bridge ; where they fought 
manfully, but being in no great number were soon 
driven back, and fled up to their main army upon the 
hill. The army? at that time hearing of the approach 
of the King’s forces, were putting themselves in array 
not without much confusion. But neither had they 
placed® upon the first high ground towards the bridge 
any forces to second the troops below that kept the 
bridge ; neither had they brought forwards their main 
battle (which stood in array far into the heath) near to 
the ascent of the hill;4 so that the Earl with his forces 
mounted the hill and recovered® the plain without 
resistance. ‘The Lord Dawbeney charged them with 
great fury; insomuch as ‘it had like by accident to 
have brandled the fortune of the day. For by incon- 
siderate forwardness in fighting in the head of his 
troops, he was taken by the rebels, but immediately 
rescued and delivered. The rebels maintained the 
fight for a small time, and for their persons shewed no 
want of courage.’ But being ill armed and ill led and 


11 suppose this means ‘as having to make arrangements for receiving 
them.” The translation has redelles intercepturi. 

27. e. the main army of the rebels. Hzercitus rebellium. 

8 The translation adds ut ratio belli postulabat. 

4 Thereby giving up their vantage-ground. Neque exercitum swum prom= 
overunt ad acclivia collis, ubi iniquo loco a regis copiis pugnam conseri ne- 
cesse fuisset ; sed in planitie collis procul instruxerunt. 

5 “ Recovered” means merely “gained;”’ not “got back again.” quo 
foco se sisteret. It was a very common use of the word in Bacon's time. 

6 Ita ut fortuna ejus diet periclitaretur 

7 Neque ignave rem gesserunt. 


a 
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without horse or artillery, they were with no great 
difficulty cut in pieces? and put to flight. And for 
their three leaders, the Lord Audley, the blacksmith, 
and Flammock, (as commonly the captains of commo- 
tions are but half-couraged men,) suffered themselves 
to be taken alive. ‘The number slain on the rebels’ 
part were some two thousand men ;? their army 
amounting as it is said, unto the number sixteen thou- 
sand.2 The rest were in effect all taken; for that the 
hill (as was said) was encompassed with the King’s 
forces round about. On the King’s part there died 
about three hundred, most of them shot with arrows, 
which were reported to be of the length of a taylor’s 
yard ; so strong and mighty a bow the Cornishmen 
were said to draw. 

The victory thus obtained, the King created divers 
bannerets, as well upon Blackheath, where his lieuten- 
ant had won the field, (whither he rode in person to 
perform the said creation) as in St. George’s Fields, 
where his own person had been encamped. And for 
matter of liberality, he did by open edict give the 
goods of all the prisoners unto those that had taken 
them ; either to take them in kind or compound for 
them as they could. After matter of honour and 
liberality, followed matter of severity and execution. 
The Lord Audley was led from Newgate to Tower- 
Hill, in a paper coat painted with his own arms; the 


1 Devicts. 

2 So Polydtre. Stowe says only 300. 

3“ And their company,” says the old Chronicle, fo. 163., “ was that day 
[Monday 12 June] accounted to the number of 15,000 men.” 

«“ Whose arrows’ (says Hall) “as is reported, were in length a fuli 
«ard.”’ There is a question as to the length of the “cloth-yard shaft,” 
but “a full yard’’ must be taken, I presume, to mean thirty-six inches. 

12* 
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arms reversed, the coat torn; and at Tower-Hill be 
headed.!- Flammock and the blacksmith were hanged 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn :? the blacksmith tak- 
ing pleasure upon the hurdle (as it seemeth by words 
that he uttered) to think that he should be famous in 
after-times. The King was once in mind to have sent 
down Flammock and the blacksmith to have been exe- 
cuted in Cornwall, for the more terror. But being 
advertised that the country was yet unquiet and boil- 
ing, he thought better not to irritate the people further. 
All the rest were pardoned by proclamation, and to 
take out their pardons under seal as many as would. 
So that more than the blood drawn in the field, the 
King did satisfy himself with the lives of only three 
offenders for the expiation of this great rebellion. 

It was a strange thing to observe the variety and 
inequality of the King’s executions and pardons: and 
a man would think it at the first a kind of lottery or 
chance. But looking into it more nearly, one shall 
find there was reason for it; much more perhaps, than 
after so long a distance of time we can now discern. 
In the Kentish commotion (which was but an handful 
of men) there were executed to the number of one 
hundred and fifty; and® in this so mighty a rebellion 
but three. Whether it were that the King put to ac- 
count the men that were slain in the field; or that he 
was not willing to be severe in a popular cause; or 
that the harmless behaviour of this people, that came 
from the west of England to the east without mischief 
(almost) or spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify 


1 On Wednesday the 28th of June (old Chron.). Ed. 1622 has “and he 
at Tower Hill beheaded.” 

2 On Tuesday the 27th of June (old Chron.) 

° So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “but.” 
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him and move him to compassion ; or lastly, that he 
made a great difference between people that did rebel 
upon wantonness, and them that did rebel upon want. 

After the Cornishmen were defeated, there came 
from Calais to the King an honourable ambassage from 
the French King; which had arrived at Calais a month 
before, and was there stayed in respect of the troubles ; 
but honourably entertained and defrayed... The King 
at their first coming sent unto them, and prayed them 
to have patience, till a little smoke that was raised in 
his country, were over ; which would soon be: slight- 
ing (as his manner was) that openly, which neverthe- 
less he intended seriously. This ambassage concerned 
no great affair, but only the prolongation of days for 
payment of money, and some other particulars of the 
frontiers: and it was indeed but a wooing ambassage, 
with good respects to entertain the King in good affec- 


tion. But nothing was done or handled to the deroga- 


tion of the King’s late treaty with the Italians. 
But during the time that the Cornishmen were in 
their march towards London, the King of Scotland, 


_ well advertised of all that passed and knowing himself 


sure of a war from England whensoever those stirs 
were appeased, neglected not his opportunity ; but 
thinking the King had. his hands full, entered the 
frontieys of England again with an army, and besieged 
the castle of Norham in person with part of his forces, . 
sending the rest to forage the country. But Foxe 


‘Bishop of Duresme, a wise man, and one that could 


see through the present to the future, doubting as 
much before, had caused his castle of Norham tc be 
strongly fortified, and furnished with all kind of muni- 
tion; and had manned it likewise with a very great 
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number of tall soldiers! more than for the prop rtion 
of the castle, reckoning rather upon a sharp assault 
than a long siege. And for the country likewise, he 
had caused the people to withdraw their cattle and 
goods into fast places, that were not of easy approach ; 
and sent in post to the Earl of Surrey (who was not 
far off in Yorkshire) to come in diligence to the suc- 
cour. So as the Scottish King both failed of doing 
good upon the castle, and his men had but a catching 
harvest of their spoils.2— And when he understood that 
the Earl of Surrey was coming on with great forces, 
he returned back into Scotland. The Earl finding the 
castle freed, and the enemy retired, pursued with all 
celerity into Scotland; hoping to have overtaken the 
Scottish King, and to have given him battle. But not 
attaining him in time, sat down before the castle of 
Aton, one of the strongest places (then esteemed) be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh; which in a small time 
he took. And soon after the Scottish King retiring 
further into his country, and the weather being ex- 
traordinary foul and stormy; the Earl returned into 
England. So that the expeditions on both parts were 
Cin effect) but a castle taken and a castle distressed ; 
not answerable to the puissance of the forces, nor to 
the heat of the quarrel, nor to the greatness of the 
expectation. 


1 Militum fortissemorum. 

2 Et militibus predam satis jejunam compararet. 

According to Stowe the army under Surrey was sent in July. The 
‘an. reg. 13” in the margin is probably misplaced. It must have been in 
1497, — the 11th month of Henry’s 12th year. Fabyan gives the year, but 
| think not the month. 

Buchanan (xiii. 16.) represents the invasion as having taken place im- 


mediately upon news arriving in Scotland of the Cornish rebellion: which 
would be about the end of May. 
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Amongst these troubles both civil and external, 
came into England from Spain, Peter Hialas, some 
eall him Elias (surely he was the forerunner of the 
good hap that we enjoy at this day: for his ambas- 
sage set! the truce between England and Scotland ; 
the truce drew on the peace; the peace the mar- 
riage; and the marriage the union of the kingdoms) ; 
a man of great witdonie? and (as those times were) 
not ‘unlearned; sent from Ferdinando and Isabella, 
Kings of Sehiny unto the King, to treat a marriage. 
— Katherine, their second daughter, and Panne 
Arthur. This treaty was by him set in a very good 
way ;® and almost brought to perfection. . But it~ 
so fell out by the way, that upon some conference 
which he had with the King touching this business, 
the King (who had a great dexterity in getting 
suddenly into the bosom of ambassadors of foreign 
Princes, if he liked the men ; insomuch as he would 
many times communicate with them of his own af- 
fairs, yea and employ them in his service,) fell into 
speech and discourse incidently, concerning the end- 
ing of the debates and differences with Scotland. For 
the King naturally did not love the barren wars with 
Scotland ; though he made his profit of the noise of 
them: and he wanted not in the counsel of Scotland 
those that would advise their King to meet him at 
the half way, and to give over the war with Eng- 
land ; pretending to be good patriots, but indeed fa- 
vouring the affairs of the King. Only his heart was 
too great to begin with Scotland for the motion of 


1 Indumit. 

2 Prudens. Wherever “wise”? occurs in the English, it is translated 
vrudens in the Latin. 

8 Deateritate legati non segniter promotus. 
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peace. On the other side, he had met with an al.y 
of Ferdinando of Arragon, as fit for his turn as could 
be. For after that King Ferdinando had upon as-_ 
sured confidence of the marriage to succeed taken ~ 
upon him the person of a fraternal ally to the King, 
he would not let,! in a Spanish gravity, to counsel 
the King in his own affairs. And the King on his 
part not being wanting to himself, but making use 
of every man’s humours, made his advantage of" this 
in such things as he thought either not decent or not 
pleasant to proceed from himself; putting them off 
as done by the counsel of Ferdinando: wherefore he 
was content that Hialas (as in a matter moved and 
advised from Hialas himself) should go into Scot- 
land, to treat of a concord between the two Kings. 
Hialas took it upon him, and coming to the Scottish 
King, after he had with much art brought King 
James to hearken to the more safe and quiet coun- 
sels, writ unto the King that he hoped that peace 
would with no great difficulty cement and close, if 
he would send some wise and temperate counsellor of 
his own, that might treat of the conditions. Where- 
upon the King directed Bishop Foxe (who at. that 
time was at his castle of Norham) to confer with 
Hialas, and they both to treat with some commission- 
ers deputed from the Scottish King. The commis- 
sioners on both sides met.? But after much dispute 
upon the articles and conditions of peace propounded 
upon either part, they could not conclude a peace. 
The chief impediment thereof was the demand of the 


1 Non dubitabat. 

2 At Jedburgh, according to’ Buchanan, xiii. 17.; from whom most of 
these particulars appear to have been taken. But one of the commenta- 
tors, speaking on the authority of documents, says they met at Aton. 

. 


- 
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King to have Perkin delivered into his hands; as a 
reproach to all Kings, and a person not protected by 
the law of nations. The King of Scotland on the 
other side peremptorily denied so to do; saying that 
he for his part was no competent judge of Perkin’s 
title : but that he had received him as a suppliant, pro- 
tected him as a person fled for refuge, espoused him 
with his kinswoman, and aided him with his arms, 
upon the belief that he was a Prince; and therefore 
that he could not now with his honour so unrip and 
in a sort put a lie upon all that he had said and done 
before, as to deliver him up to his enemies. The 
Bishop likewise (who had certain proud instructions 
from the King, at the least in the front, though there 
were a pliant clause at the foot, that remitted all 
to the Bishop’s discretion, and required him? by no 
means to break off in ill terms,) after that he had 
failed to obtain the delivery of Perkin, did move a 
second point of his instructions; which was, that the 
Scottish King would give the King an interview in 
person at Newcastle. But this being reported to the 
Scottish King, his answer was, that he meant to treat 
a peace, and not to go a begging for it. The Bishop 


- 1 A copy of instructions answering this description, and dated at Shene, 
5 July, 1497, may be seen in the Cotton MSS. Vesp. C. xvi. fo. 141. Ref- 
erence is made in them to a previous treaty lately made at “‘Jenynhaugh”’ 
(date not mentioned) in which it seems that certain offers were made by 
the Earl of Angus and Lord Home, which could not be accepted,— ap- 
parently because they did not include the delivery of Perkin into Henry’s 
hands. It is possible that Fox had similar instructions for his guidance 
in that previous negotiation, and that it was that which ended in the “re- 
cess’? which Bacon speaks of; during which James took occasion to send 
Perkin away. For it was on the 6th of July, according to Tytler (iv. p. 
385.), that he sailed: therefore before the instructions of the 5th could 
aave been received. 
* Etiam disertis verbis precipiens. 
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also according to another article of his inst.uctions, 
demanded restitution of the spoils taken by the Scot- 
tish, or damages for the same. But the Scottish com- 
missioners answered, that that was but as water 
spilt upon the ground, which could not be gotten up 
again; and that the King’s people were better able 
to bear the loss than their master to repair it. But 
in the end as persons capable of reason} on both sides, 
they made rather a kind of recess than a breach of 
treaty, and concluded upon a truce for some months 
following? But the King of Scotland, though he 
would not formally retract his judgment of Perkin, 
wherein he had engaged himself so far; yet in his 
private opinion, upon often speech with the English- 
men and divers other advertisements, began to suspect 
him for a counterfeit ; wherefore in a noble fashion 
he called him unto him, and recounted the benefits 
and favours that he had done him in making him his 
ally, and in provoking a mighty and opulent King 
by an offensive war in his quarrel, for the space of 
two years together ; nay more, that he had refused an 
honourable peace, whereof he had a fair offer if he 
would have delivered him ; and that to keep his prom- 


1 Moderati et rationi non recalcitrantes. 

2 So Buchanan, xiii. 17. But the truce “for some months” was prob- 
ably the result of the previous negotiation at Jenynhaugh. By the time 
Fox received the instructions of the 5th of July, Perkin was gone and the 
obstacle removed. The commissioners met, D’ Ayala acting as a kind of 
mediator, and agreed in the first instance upon a truce for seven years. 
This was concluded on the 80th of September, 1497. Soon after a new 
negotiation was commenced, D’Ayala acting on the part of James, and 
Warham on the part of Henry; which ended in an extension of the term 
to the lives of the two kings and a year after the death of the survivor. 
It was signed by Warham in London on the 5th of December; proclaimed 
m London the next day (see old Chronicle); and ratified by James on the 
10th of February, 1497-8. 
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ise with him, he had deeply offended both his nobles 
and people, whom he might not hold in any long dis- 
content: and therefore required him to think of his 
own fortunes, and to choose out some fitter place for 
his exile: telling him withal that he could not say but 
the English had forsaken him before the Scottish ; for 
that upon two several trials, none had declared them- 
selves on his side: but nevertheless he would make 
good what he said to him at his first receiving, which 
was that he should not repent him for putting him- 
self into his hands; for that he would not cast him 
off, but help him with shipping and means to trans- 
port him where he should desire. 

Perkin, not descending at all from his stage-like 
greatness, answered the King in few words; That he 
saw his time was not yet come; but whatsoever his 
fortunes were, he should both think and speak honour 
of the King. Taking his leave, he would not think 
on Flanders, doubting it was but hollow ground for 
him since the treaty of the Archduke concluded the 
year before; but took his lady, and such followers as 
would not leave him, and sailed over into Ireland. 

This twelfth year of the King a little before this 
time,! Pope Alexander, who loved best those Princes 
that were furthest off and with whom he had least 
to do; and taking very thankfully the King’s late 
entrance into league for the defence of Italy ; did re- 
munerate him with an hallowed sword and cap of 
maintenance, sent by his Nuncio. Pope Innocent had 


1 These words are omitted in the translation. If it was at Allhallow- 
mass (1 Nov.) in the 12th year of the King, it was a good deal before the 
time Bacon is speaking of. Henry’s 12th year began on the 22nd of Au- 
gust, 1496. We are now in July, 1497. 
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done the like, but it was not received in that glory.} 
For the King appointed the Mayor and his brethren 
to meet the Pope’s orator at London-bridge, and all 
the streets between the bridge-foot and the palace of 
Paul’s (where the King then lay) were garnished 
with the citizens,” standing in their liveries. And the 
morrow after being Allhallown-day,? the King, at- 
tended with many of his prelates and* nobles and 
principal courtiers, went in procession to Paul’s, and 
the cap and sword were borne before him; and after 
the procession, the King himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the Lord Archbishop upon the greese® of the 
quire made a long oration ; setting forth the greatness 
and eminency of that honour which the Pope (in these 
ornaments and ensigns of benediction) had done the 
King; and how rarely and upon what high deserts 
they used to be bestowed: and then recited the King’s 
principal acts and merits, which had made him appear 
worthy in the eyes of his Holiness of this great honour. 

All this while the rebellion of Cornwall (whereof 


1 There was probably no account of the reception of the cap of main- 
tenance sent by Pope Innocent in any of the histories to which Bacon had 
access. But there is a full account of it in the Herald’s journal (Cott. 
Jul. B. xi.; printed by Leland, vol. iv. p. 244.) and the arrangements were 
much the same as those which Bacon proceeds to describe. So much so, 
that if the old Chronicle from which his account is taken (Vitel. A. xvi. 
f. 161.) had been lost and the Herald’s journal preserved, one might have 
suspected him of having mistaken the date. The former occasion was 
in 1488. 

2 The translation makes it part of the King’s directions that the streets 
should be thus garnished. Etenim rex nunc mandawit maj ri g-c. ut oratori 
Pape ad pedem pontis Londinensis obviam fierent, atque platee universe inter 
vontem et palatium episcopi Londinensis (ubi.rex tunc hospitabatur) civium 
fraternitatibus, in sagulis suis vestitis, utrinque clauderentur. 

3 So MS. -Ed. 1622 has “ All-hallowes.” 

4 Ed. 1622 omits “ and.” 

5 Super gradus ante chorum stans. Ed. 1622 has “ greece.” 
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we have spoken) seemed to have no relation to Per- 
kin; save that perhaps Perkin’s proclamation had 
stricken upon the right vein, in promising to lay down 
exactions and payments; and so had made them now 
and then have a kind thought on Perkin. But now 
these bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as they 
use to do upon the top of water. The King’s lenity 
(by that time the Cornish rebels, who were taken and 
pardoned, and as it was said many of them sold by 
them that had taken them for twelve pence and two 
shillings apiece, were come down into their country) 
had rather emboldened them than reclaimed them ;! 
insomuch as they stuck? not to say to their neighbours 
and countrymen that the King did well to ipatded 
them ; for that he knew he should leave few subjects 
in England, if he hanged all that were of their mind: 
and began whetting and inciting one another to renew 
the commotion. Some of the subtlest of them, hear- 
ing of Perkin’s being in Ireland, found means to send 
to him to let him know that if he would come over 
to them they would serve him. When Perkin heard 
this news, he began to take heart again, and advised 
upon it with his counsel; which were principally 
three ;3 Herne a mercer that had fled for debt; Skel- 
ton a taylor, and Astley a scrivener; (for secretary 
Frion was gone.) These told him that he was migh- 
tily overseen both when he went into Kerit and when 
he went into Scotland; the one being a place so near 


1 This rather awkward sentence is more clearly expressed in the Latin. 
Regis clementia rebelles Cornubienses (postquam domum rediissent, sine pen 
dimissi, verum ut diximus solidi unius aut duorum pretio redempti) magis an- 
imaverat quam sanaverat. 

2 The MS has “stick.” 

8 Ex quibus tres plurimum apud eum poterant. 
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London, and under the King’s nose; and the other a 
nation sv distasted with the people of England, that 
if they had loved him never so well, yet. they would 
never have taken his part in that company. But if 
he had been so happy as to have been in Cornwall at 
the first, when the people began to take arms there, 
he had been crowned at Westminster before this time: 
for these Kings (as he had now experience) would sell 
poor princes for shoes: but he must rely wholly upon 
people; and therefore advised» him to sail over with all 
possible speed into Cornwall: which accordingly he_ 
did; having in his company four small barks, with 
some sixscore or sevenscore fighting-men. He arrived 
in September at Whitsand-Bay, and forthwith came 
to Bodmin, the blacksmith’s town ;! where there as- 
sembled unto him to the number of three thousand 
men of the rude people. 

There he set forth a new proclamation, stroking the 
people with fair promises, and humouring them with 
invectives against the King and his government. And 
as it fareth with smoke that never leeseth itself till it 
be at the highest, he did now before his end raise his 
stile, intitling himself no more Richard Duke of York, 
but Richard the Fourth, King of England.? His coun- 

1 Michael Joseph. Oppidum fabri ferrarii de quo ante diximus. 

2 These words from “he did now,’? are omitted in the translation; 
where it is only said magnifice admodum de seipso loquebatur ; Bacon hay- 
ing remembered, no doubt, or been reminded, that Perkin’s Scotch proc- 
lamation ran in the name of “Richard, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales.’’ He had been 
misled by Speed, who speaks of that proclamation (p. 741.) as “ made in 
the name of Richard Duke of York;”’ and says afterwards that Perkin 
after his landing in Cornwall, found means to raise thousands of people 
“whom with most lavish promises, invective proclamations, and strong 


impudenzy, he held together under the title of Richard the Fourth King of 
England.” 
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_ sel advised him by all means to make himself master 
of some good walled town; as well to make his men 
find the sweetness of rich spoils, and to allure to him 
all loose and lost people by like hopes of booty ; as to 
be a sure retreat to his forces, in case they should have 
any ill day or unlucky chance in the field. Whiere- 
fore they took heart to them, and went on and be- 
sieged the city of Exeter,! the principal town for 
strength and wealth in those parts. When they were 
comen before Exeter, they forebore to use any force 
at the first, but made continual shouts and outcries to 
terrify the inhabitants, and? did likewise in divers 
places call and talk to them from under the walls, to 
join with them, and be of their party; telling them 
that the King? would make them another London, 
if they would be the first town that should acknowl- 
edge him: but they had not the wit to send to them, 
in any orderly fashion, agents or chosen men to tempt 
them and to treat with them. The citizens on their 
part shewed themselves stout and loyal subjects ; nei- 
ther was there so much as any tumult or division 
amongst them, but all prepared themselves for a val- 
jant defence, and making good the town. For well 
they saw that the rebels were of no such number or 
power that they needed to fear them as yet: and well 
they hoped that before their numbers increased the 
King’s succours would come in. And howsoever, 
they thought it the extremest of evils to put them- 
selves af the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 


1QOn Sunday, September 17. About 1 p. m. See Ellis’s Letters, 1st 


ser. vol. i. p. 34. 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 has a full stop after “inhabitants,” and begins the 


next sentence with “ They.” 
8 Regem Richardum. 
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people. Wherefore setting all things in good order 
within the town, they nevertheless let down with 
cords from several parts of the walls privily, several 
messengers (that if one came to mischance another 
might pass on), which should advertise the King of 
the state cf the town, and implore his aid. Perkin 
also doubted that succours would come ere long, and 
therefore resolved to use his utmost force to assault the 
town. And for that purpose having mounted scaling- 
ladders in divers places upon the walls, made at the 
same instant an attempt to force one of the gates. But 
having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he 
could do no good by ramming with logs of timber, nor 
by the use of iron bars and iron crows and such other 
means at hand, he! had no way left him but to set one 
of the gates on fire; which he did. But the citizens 
well perceiving the danger, before the gate could be 
fully consumed, blocked up the gate and some space 
about it on the inside with faggots and other fuel, 
which they likewise set on fire, and so repulsed fire 
with fire; and in the mean time raised up rampiers of 
earth, and cast up deep trenches, to serve instead of 
wall and gate. And for the escaladaes, they had so bad 
success, as the rebels were driven from the walls with 
the loss of two hundred men.? 

The King when he heard of Perkin’s siege of Exe- 
ter, made sport with it; and said to them that were 
about him, that the King of rake-hells was landed in 
the west, and that he hoped now to have the honour 
to see him, which he could never yet do. And it ap- 


1 So Ed. 1622. MS. omits “ he.’ 
2 Above three or four hundred, according to King Henry. See Ellis’s 
Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. p. 84. 
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peared plainly to those that were about the King, that 
he was indeed much joyed with the news of Perkin’s 
being in English ground, where he could have no 
retreat by land; thinking now, that he should be cured 
of those privy stitches, which he had had! long about 
his heart, and had sometimes broken his sleeps in the 
midst of all his felicity. And to set all men’s hearts 
on fire, he did by all possible means let it appear, that 
those that should now do him service to make an end 
of these troubles, should be no less accepted of him 
than he that came upon the eleventh hour and had the 
whole wages of the day. Therefore now, like the end 
of a play, a great number came upon the stage at once. 
He sent the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Brooke, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with expedite forces to speed 
to Exeter to the rescue of the town, and to spread 
the fame of his own following in person with a royal 
army. The Earl of Devonshire and his son, with the 
Carews, and the Fulfordes and other principal persons 
of Devonshire (uncalled from the court, but hearing 
that the King’s heart was so much bent upon this ser- 
vice), made haste with troops that they had raised to 
be the first that should succour the city of Exeter, and 
prevent the King’s succours. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham likewise with many brave gentlemen put them- 
selves in arms, not staying either the King’s or Lord 


Chamberlain’s? coming on, but making a body of forces 


of themselves, the more to endear their merit ; signify- 
ing to the King their readiness, and desiring to know 
his pleasure. So that according to the proverb, In the 
coming down every Saint did help. 


1So MS. In Ed. 1622 “ had long had.” 
2 Ed. 1622 “ the Lord Chamberlaines.’’ 
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Perkin hearing this thunder of arms and prepara- 
tions against him from so many parts, raised his siege 1 
and marched to Taunton, beginning already to squint 
one eye upon the crown and another upon the sanctu- 
ary; though the Cornishmen were become like metal 
often fired and quenched, churlish,? and that would 
sooner break than bow; swearing and vowing not to 
leave him till the uttermost drop of their blood were 
spilt. He was at his rising from Exeter between six 
and seven thousand strong, many having comen unto 
him after he was set before Exeter, upon fame of so 
great an enterprise, and to partake of the spoil; 
though upon the raising of the® siege some did slip 
away. When he was comen near Taunton, he dis- 
sembled all fear; and seemed all the day to use 
diligence in preparing all things ready to fight. But 
about midnight he fled with threescore horse to Bew- 
ley * in the New Forest; where he and divers of his 
company registered themselves sanctuary-men, leaving 
his Cornishmen to the four winds; but yet thereby 
easing them of their vow; and using his wonted com- 
passion, not to be by when his subjects blood should be 
spilt. The King as soon as he heard of Perkin’s flight, 
sent presently five hundred horse to pursue and appre- 
hend him, before he should get either to the sea or to 
that same little island called a sanctuary. But they 
came too late for the latter of these. Therefore all they 
could do was to beset the sanctuary, and to maintain a 
strong watch about it, till the King’s pleasure were 


1 On the 18th of September. See Ellis’s Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. p. 84. 
2 Obstinati. 


8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “his siege.” 
# On the 21st of September. See Ellis’s Lett-irs, Ist ser. vol. i. p. 84. 
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further known. As for the rest of the rebels, they 


(being destituted of their head) without stroke stricken 
submitted themselves unto the King’s mercy. And 
the King who commonly drew blood (as physicians 
do) rather to save life than to spill it, and was never 
cruel when he was secure, now he saw the danger was 
past, pardoned them all in the end; except some few 
desperate persons, which he reserved to be executed, 
the better to set off his mercy towards the rest. There 
were also sent with all speed some horse to Saint 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, where the Lady Kathe 
rine Gordon was left by her husband, whom in all for- 
tunes she entirely loved; adding the virtues of a wife 


to the virtues of her sex. The King sent in the 


greater diligence, not knowing whether she might be 


with child, whereby the business would not have ended 


in Perkin’s person. When she was brought to the 
King, it was commonly said that the King received her 
not only with compassion but with affection ; pity giv- 


ing more impression to her excellent beauty. Where- 


fore comforting her, to serve as well his eye as his 
fame, he sent her to his Queen, to remain with her ; 
giving her very honourable allowance for the support 
of her estate, which she enjoyed both during the 
King’s life and many years after. The name of the 
White Rose, which had been given to her husband’s 
false title, was continued in common speech to her true 
beauty. 

The King went forwards on his journey, and made 
a joyful entrance into Exeter,! where he gave the citi- 


1Jt appears by an entry in the Privy Purse expences that Perkin was 
brought to Taunton on the 5th of October, where the King was, on his 
way to Exeter. He reached Exeter on the 7th. 

VOL. I. 13 
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zens great commendations and thanks ; and taking the 
sword he wore from his side, he gave it to the Mayor, 
and commanded it should be ever after carried before 
him. There also he caused to be executed some of the 
ringleaders of the Cornishmen, in sacrifice to the citi- 
zens ; whom they had put in fear.and trouble. At 
Exeter the King consulted with his counsel, whether 
he should offer life to Perkin if he would quit the sane- 
tuary and voluntarily submit himself. The counsel 


were divided in opinion. Some advised the King to — 


take him out of sanctuary perforce, and to put him to 
death, as in a case of necessity, which in itself dispens- 
eth with consecrated places and things ; wherein they 
doubted not also but the King should find the Pope 
tractable to ratify his deed, either by declaration or at 
least by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all 


was now safe and no further hurt could be done, that | 


it was not worth the exposing of the King to new 
scandal and envy. <A third sort fell upon the opinion? 
that it was not possible for the King ever either to sat- 
isfy the world well touching the imposture or to learn 
out the bottom of the conspiracy, except by promise 
of life and pardon and other fair means he should get 
Perkin into his hands. But they did all in their pre- 
ambles much bemoan the King’s case, with a kind of 
indignation at his fortune; that a Prince of his high 
wisdom and virtue should have been so long and so oft 
exercised and vexed with idols. But the King said 
that it was the vexation of God Almighty himself te 
be vexed with idols, and therefore that that was not to 
trouble any of his friends: and that for himself he al- 


1JTn the translation he says they distinctly advised him: regem diserte 
premonebat. 
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ways despised them, but was grieved that they had put 
his people to such trouble and misery. - But in conclu- 
sion he leaned to the third opinion ; and so sent some 
to deal with Perkin ; who seeing himself a prisoner 
and destitute of all hopes, having tried princes and 
people, great’ and small, and found all either false, 
faint, or unfortunate, did gladly accept of the condi- 
tion. The King did also while he was at Exeter ap- 
point the Lord Darcy and others commissioners for the 
fining of all such as were of any value,! and had any 


- hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of Perkin or 


the Cornishmen, either in the field or in the flight, 
These commissioners proceeded with such strictness 
and severity, as did much obscure the King’s mercy in 
sparing of blood, with the bleeding of so much treas- 
ure. Perkin was brought unto the King’s court, but 
not to the King’s presence ; though the King to satisfy 
his curiosity saw him sometimes out of a window? or 
in passage. He was in shew at liberty, but guarded 
with all care and watch that was possible, and willed 
to follow the King to London. But from his first. ap- 
pearance upon the stage in his new person of a syco- 
phant or juggler, instead of his former person of a 
Prince, all men may think how he was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers but also of the com- 
mon people, who flocked about him as he went along, 
that one might know afar off where the owl was, by 
the flight of birds ; some mocking, some wondering, 
some cursing, some prying and picking matter out of 
his countenance and gesture to talk of. So that the 


1 The original return of the fines levied is preserved in the British Mu- 
‘eum. See Ellis’s Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. p. 38. 
2 This is omitted in the translation. 
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false honour and respects which he had so long enjoyed 
was plentifully repaid in scorn and contempt. As 
soon as he was comen to London, the King gave also 
the City the solace of this may-game. For he was 
conveyed leisurely on horseback, but not in afy igno- 
minious fashion, through Cheapside and Cornhill! to 
the Tower, and from thence back again unto West- 
minster, with the churmne? of a thousand taunts and 
reproaches. But to amend the show, there followed a 
little distance off Perkin, an inward counsellor of his, 
one that had been serjeant farrier to the King. This 
fellow, when Perkin took sanctuary, chose rather to 
take an holy habit than a holy place, and clad himself 
like an hermit, and in that weed wandered about the 
country, till he was discovered and taken. But this 
man was bound hand and foot upon the horse, and 
came not back with Perkin, but was left at the 
Tower,? and within few days after executed. Soon 
after, now that Perkin could tell better what himself 
was, he was diligently examined ; and after his confes- 
sion taken, an extract was made of such parts of them* 
as were thought fit to be divulged ; which was printed 
and dispersed abroad: wherein the King did himself 
no right: for as there was a laboured tale of particu- 
lars of Perkin’s father and mother and grandsire and 
grandmother and uncles and cousins, by names and 
surnames, and from what places he travelled up and 


1 The MS. as well as the edition of 1622 has Cornewall; which is evi- 
dently wrong. The Latin translation has Cornhill. This, according to 
Stowe, was on the 20th of November, 1497; the 18th of the King. 

2 Churm is an old Saxon word, meaning a confused murmuring noise. 
{n the translation cum choro is substituted. 

3 These words are omitted in the translation. 

4 So both MS. and Ed. 1622. 
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down ; so there was little or nothing to purpose of any 
thing concerning his designs, or any practices that had 
been held with him; nor the Duchess of Burgundy 
herself, that all the world did take knowledge of as the 
person that had put life and being into the whole busi- 
ness, so much as named or pointed at;! so that men 
missing of that they looked for, looked about for they 
knew not what, and were in more doubt than before. 
But the King chose rather not to satisfy than to kindle 
coals.?, At that time also it did not appear by any 
new examinations or commitments that any other per- 
son of quality was discovered or appeached, though 
the King’s closeness made that a doubt dormant. 

About this time’ a great fire in the night-time sud- 
denly began at the King’s palace of Shyne, near unto 
the King’s own lodgings; whereby a great part of the 
building was consumed, with much costly household- 
stuff; which gave the King occasion of building from 
the ground that fine pile of Richmond, which is now 
standing, 

Somewhat before this time also, there fell out a 
memorable accident. There was one Sebastian Ga- 
bato, a Venetian, dwelling in Bristow, a man seen and 
expert in cosmography and navigation. This man 
seeing the success and emulating perhaps the enter- 
prise of Christopherus Columbus in that fortunate dis- 
covery towards the south-west, which had been by 
him made some six years before,* conceited with him- 


1 The translation adds sed prorsus silentio pretermissa. 

2 Verum regi magis placebat vulgo non satisfacere quam grandium animos 
writare. 

3 On St. Thomas’s Day, at night, about nine o’clock. (Cid Chron. fo. 


171. 6.). 
4 Columbus saw the light on San Salvador on the 11th of October, 1492 
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self that lands might likewise be discovered towards 
the north-west. And surely it may be he had more 
firm and pregnant conjectures of it than Columbus had 
of his at the first. For the two great islands of the 
old and new world, being in the shape and making of 
them broad towards the north and pointed towards the 
south, it is likely that the discovery first began where 
the lands did nearest meet. And there had been be- 
fore that time a discovery? of some lands, which they 
took to be islands, and were indeed the continent of 
America, towards the north-west. And it may be, 
that some relation of this nature coming afterwards’ to 
the knowledge of Columbus, and by him suppressed 
(desirous rather to make his enterprise the child of his 
science and fortune than the follower of a former dis 
covery), did give him better assurance that all was not 
sea from the west of Europe and Africke unto’ Asia, 
than either Seneca’s prophecy, or Plato’s antiquities, 
or the nature of the tides and land-winds and the like, 
which were the conjectures that were given out where- 
upon he should have relied: though I am not ignorant 
that it was likewise laid unto the casual and wind- 
beaten discovery a little before of a Spanish pilot who 
died in the house of Columbus. But this Gabato 
bearing the King in hand? that he would find out an 
island endued with rich commodities, procured him to 
man and victual a ship at Bristow for the discovery of 
that island: with whom ventured also three small ships 


(see Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen, vol. i. p. 100., and 
IJelps’s Spanish Conquests in America, i. 109.);- while Henry was ar- 
ranging the treaty of Estaples. 

1 Quin et memoria extabat aliquarum terrarum ad zephyro-boream ante dis- 
coopertarum et pro insulis habitarum ; que tamen revera essent pars continen- 
tis Americe borealis. 

2 Regi fidem fuciens. 
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of London merchants,! fraught with some gross and 
slicht wares, fit for commerce with barbarous people. 
He sailed, as he affirmed at his return (and made a 
eard thereof), very far westwards, with a quarter of 
the north, on the north side of Terra de Labrador, 
until he came to the latitude of sixty-seven degrees and 
a half, finding the seas still open.2 It is certain alse 


1“ Which departed (says the old Chronicle, Vitel. A. xvi. p. 173) from 
the west country in the beginning of summer; but io this present month 
came never knowledge of their explvit.” - 

This was in Henry’s thirteenth year,— 1498. Stowe puts it on the four- 
teenth; probably by an accidental misplacement of the A. R. in the mar- 
gin. But it is very singular that neither of them takes any notice of 
Sebastian Cabot’s jirst voyage, which took place the year before, and 
which had resulted in no less an “ exploit” than the first discovery of the 
North American continent. It was on the 24th of June, 1497, at five 
o’clock in the morning, that they saw land first; at what exact point we 
do not know; but apparently at some part of the ccast of Labrador, with 
an island not far off. The result of the expedition was known in England 
in the beginning of August; for in the Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VII. we find an entry (p- 113.) of 10]. paid on the 10th of August, 1497, 
“to him that found the new isle.” And the second voyage of 1498 ap- 
pears to have been undertaken with a view rather to settlement than dis- 
covery, the commission (3rd Feb. 1497-8) having special reference to “the 
Londe and Isles of late found.” The fate of it (strange to say) is to this 
day a matter of conjecture; but it is supposed to have been a failure. 
For an elaborate discussion of all questions connected with this subject, 
see “ A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a review of the History of Mar- 
itime Discovery,” 2nd ed. Lond. 1832. Compare also an account of a 
paper in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, communicated by 
Mr. Cheney, — in Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. No. 105, 2nd Jan. 1858. 

The old Chronicle {it should be added) does not mention Sebastian 
Cabot’s name; but merely calls him “a stranger Venisian which by a 
caart mad hym self expert in knowing of the world.” 

2 This statement comes, through Stowe, from “ Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Discovery for a new passage to Cataia;’’ whose authority appears to have 
been a letter from Sebastian Cabot to Ramusio. But the date of the voy- 
‘ge in question is not given; and there is reason to believe that it took 
Place in 1511. See “ Memoir of Cabot,” p. 11%. Perhaps the three con- 
tradictory statements as to the northernmost p2int reached by Cabot may 
ve best explained by supposing that in 1497 he sailed tc the 56th degree, 
in 1498 to the 58th, and in 1517 to the 67ith. 
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that the King’s fortune had a tender of that great em- 
pire of the West-Indies. Neither was it a refusal on 
the King’s part, but a delay by accident, that put by 
so great an acquest. For Christopherus Columbus, 
refused by the King of Portugal (who would not em- 
brace at once both east and west), employed his 
brother Bartholomeus Columbus unto King Henry to 
negotiate for his discovery. And it so fortuned that 
he was taken by pirates at sea; by which accidental 
impediment he was long ere he came to the King ; so 
long, that. before he had obtained a capitulation with 
the King for his brother the enterprise by him was’ 
achieved,! and so the West-Indies by providence were 
then reserved for the crown of Castilia. Yet this 
sharpened the King so, that not only in this voyage, 
but again in the sixteenth year of his reign, and like- 
wise in the eighteenth thereof, he granted forth new’ 
commissions for the discovery and investing of un- 
known lands. 

In this fourteenth year also,? by God’s wonderful 


1 The translation says only that it was undertaken, meaning that Chris- 
topher Columbus had made his arrangements with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Tam diu ut priusquam cum rege Henrico transegisset expeditio illa a fratre 
suo Christophoro suscepta esset. : 

2 If there be no oversight here, we must conclude that Bacon (following 
Stowe) supposed Sebastian Gabato's expedition to have taken place in 
Henry’s fourteenth year, that is between 22 August, 1498, and 21 August, 
1499: in which case it must have been nearly a year after the events he 
had been speaking of, instead of a little before. We do not indeed know 
the exact date of the publication of Perkin’s confession. But he was 
shown in London at the end of November, 1497; in Henry’s thirteenth 
year; and his confession is represented as haying been made ‘soon after.” 
The accident at Norham appears to have occurred in November, 1498: for 
on the 26th of that month the Sheriff of Northumberland was directed to. 
make proclamation summoning several persons, inhabitants of Ryddesdale 
and Tyndale (northward), to appear within three days at Berwick before 
Thomes Darcy , Knt., Lieutenant of the East and Middle marches towards 
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providence, that boweth things unto his will, and 
hangeth great weights upon small wires, there fell out 
a trifling and untoward accident, that drew on great 
and happy effects. During the truce with Scotland, 
there were certain Scottish young gentlemen that came 
into Norham town, and there made merry with some 


Scotland, to answer for murder committed on certain Scotchmen, contrary to 
the peace between England and Scotland. (See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Hen. 
VII. pt. 1. p. 39) The ‘‘ peace”? alluded to was no doubt the truce con- 
cluded in December, 1497, and ratified by James on the 10th of February 
following. (See note 2. p. 280.) The error as to the date of this accident 
comes from Polydore Vergil; who begins his account of it (immediately 
after relating the capture of Perkin at Exeter and the proceedings conse- 
quent) with eodem anno. 

The season of quiet which followed the suppression of the insurrection 
in Cornwall, the capture of Perkin, and the conclusion of this truce, was 
taken advantage of by Henry, not only for quenching the embers of the 
rebellion in England by examining, punishing, and pardoning; but also for 
making an attempt to civilise Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings’s Parliament, 
three years before, had extended the English statutes to Ireland. Henry 
wished now to try whether English manners and customs could not be in- 
troduced likewise. Accordingly on the 28th of March, 1498, he commis- 
sioned the Earl of Kildare to summon a Parliament for the purpose of 
taking into consideration, among other things, measures for prohibiting 
absenteeism, except for purposes of education; — for causing the English 
dress to be worn and English weapons used; — for enforcing the cleansing 
of towns, ditching, draining, paving, &c.; and for levying customs and 
other dues. It was proposed that the Lords in Parliament should wear 
robes as in England; that every Lord or other person having livelihood or 
benefice worth 20 marks a year should “ ride in a saddle after the English 
guise;’’ and that merchants and others of that degree should wear gowns 
and cloaks, instead of the usual “ hucks and foldings.”” Provision was also 
to be made for the election of a Justice (in absence of the Lieutenant) to 
hold the Government during the interval. The reversal of the attainder 
of the Earl of Kildare by the English Parliament was to be ratified. And 
William Barry, commonly called Lord Barry, of Munster, and John 
Water, of Cork, merchant, having of late received divers letters from 
Parkyn Wosebek”’ and treasonably concealed the same from the King 
and his Council, were to be attainted of high treason. 

Such was to be the principal business of this Parliament, as detailed in 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 13 Hen. VII. p. 83. What was done, and 
with what success, [ do not know. No mention is reade of it in the Eng- 
ish histories. 


18 * 
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of the English of the town; and having little to do, 
went sometimes forth, and would stand looking upon 
the castle. Some of the garrison of the castle, observ- 
ing this their doing twice or thrice, and having not 
their minds purged of the late ill blood of hostility, 
either suspected them or quarelled! them for spies. 
Whereupon they fell at ill words, and from words to 
- blows, so that many were wounded of either side; and 
the Scottishmen, being strangers® in the town, had the 
worst ; insomuch that some of them were slain, and 
the rest made haste home. The matter being com- 
plained on, and often debated before the Wardens of 
Marches of both sides, and no good order taken, the 
King of Scotland took it to himself,? and being much 
kindled, sent a herald to the King to make protestation 
that if reparation were not done, according to the con= 
ditions of the truce,* his King did denounce war. The 
King, who had often tried fortune and was inclined 
to peace, made answer that what had been done was 
utterly against his will and without his privity ; but if 
the garrison soldiers had been in fault, he would see 
them punished; and the truce in all points to be pre- 
served. But this answer seemed to the Scottish King 
but a delay, to make the complaint breathe out with 
time ; and therefore it did rather exasperate him than 
satisfy him. Bishop Foxe, understanding from the 
King that the Scottish King was still discontent and 
impatient, being troubled that the occasion of breaking 
the truce should grow from his men, sent many hum- 


2 Calumniabantur. 

2 The translation adds wtt verisimile est. _ 

8 Jn suam contumeliam factum esse interpretatus est. 
4 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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ble and deprecatory letters to the Scottish King to 
appease him. Whereupon King James, mollified by 
the Bishop’s submiss and eloquent letters, writ back 
unto him, that though he were in part moved by his 
letters, yet he should not be fully satisfied except he 
spake with him; as well about the compounding of 

the present differences, as about other matters that 
might. concern the good of both’ kingdoms. The 
Bishop, advising first with the King, took his journey 
for Scotland. ‘The meeting was at Melrosse, an abbey 
of the Cistercians, where the King then abode. The 
King first roundly uttered unto the Bishop his offence 
conceived for the insolent breach of truce by his men 
of Norham-castle : whereunto Bishop Foxe made such 
an humble and smooth answer, as it was like oil into 
the wound, whereby it began to heal. And this was 
done in the presence of the King and his counsel. 
After the King spake with the bishop apart, and 
opened himself unto him, saying that these tempo- 
rary truces and peaces were soon made and soon” 
broken ; but that he desired a straiter amity with the 
King of England; discovering his mind, that if the 
King would give him in marriage the Lady Margaret, 
his eldest daughter, that indeed might be a knot in- 
dissoluble: that he knew well what place and author- 
ity the Bishop deservedly had with his master: there- 
fore if he would take the business to heart and deal 
in it effectually, he doubted not but it would succeed 
well. The Bishop answered soberly, that he thought 
himself rather happy than worthy to be an instrument 
in such a matter, but would do his best endeavour. 

Wherefore the Bishop returning to the King and giv- 
mg him account of what had passed and finding the . 
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King more than well disposed in it,! gave the King 
advice, first to proceed to a conclusion of peace, and — 
then to go on with the treaty of marriage by degrees. 
Hereupon a peace was concluded, which was published 
a little before Christmas,? in the fourteenth year of 
the King’s reign, to continue for both the Kings’ lives 
and the over-liver of them and a year after. In this 
peace there was an article contained, That no Eng- 
lishman should enter into Scotland, and no Scottish- 
man into England, without letters commendatory from 
the Kings of either nation. This at the first sight 
might seem a means to continue a strangeness between 
the nations ; but it was done to lock in the borderers.?- 

This year there was also born to the King a third 
son, who was christened by the name of Edmond, 
and shortly after died. And much about the same 
time came news of the death of Charles the -French 
King: for whom there were celebrated solemn and 
princely obsequies. 

It was not long but Perkin, who was made of quick- 
silver (which is hard to hold or imprison), began to 


1 Propensum et fere cupidum. There was a commission for treating on 
the subject of this match granted by Henry in the summer of 1496. But 
I suppose it did not come to actual negotiation at that time, as James was 
then preparing to invade England with Perkin. 

27 think this isa mistake. The former treaty (see note 2 p. 280.) was 
published a little béfore Christmas, 1497. The treaty now in question, 
which contains the article concerning the letters commendatory (Rymer 
xii. 724), was not concluded till the 12th July, 1499. It was ratified by 
James on the 20th, at Strivelin, and immediately after, that is on the 11th 
of September, a commission was granted to Bishop Fox to treat of the 
marriage. 

8 Ad limitaneos coercendos, qui dissidiorum causa esse consueverant. 

4 He was christened on the 24th February Ae 14 [1498-9] and died on 
the Friday after Whitsunday, A° 15; which would be the 12th of Jung, 
1500. (Old Chron. fo. 174 5. and 181.) 

5 The news arrived in Loudon in April, 1498. (Old Chron. fo. 172 ) 
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stir. For deceiving his keepers,! he took him to his 


heels, and made speed to the sea-coast.2. But pres- 


ently all corners were laid for him, and such diligent 
pursuit and search made, as he was fain to turn back 
and get him to the house of Bethleem, called the Pri- 
ory of Shyne (which had the privilege of sanctuary), 
and put himself into the hands of the Prior of that 
monastery. The Prior was thought an holy man, 
and ‘much reverenced in those days. He came to the 
King and besought the King for Perkin’s life only, 
leaving him otherwise to the King’s discretion. Many 
about the King were again more hot than ever to have 
the King to take him forth and hang him. But the 
King that had an high stomach and could not hate 
any that he despised, bid take him forth and set the 
knave in the stocks. And so promising the Prior his 
life, he caused him to be brought forth. And within 
two or three days after,? upon a scaffold set up in the 
palace-court at Westminster, he was fettered and set 
in the stocks for the whole day. And the next day 
after, the like was done by him at the cross in Cheap- 
side, and in both places he read his confession of which 
we made mention before; and was from Cheapside 
conveyed and laid up in the Tower. Notwithstand- 
ing all this the King was (as was partly touched be- 
fore) grown to be such a partner with fortune, as no 
body could tell what actions the one and what the 
other owned. For it was believed generally that Per- 
kin was betrayed; and that this escape was not with- 

1T suppose he was under what they call surveillance; for according to 
the Chronicle (fo. 172), the King “kept him in his Court at ‘iberty.” 

2 pon Trinity Sunday even, upon Saturday the 9th of June,” 1498 


Old Chron. f. 172.) 
8“ On the Friday next following.’ Id. fo. 172. d. 
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out the King’s privity, who had him all the time of 
his flight in a line; and that the King did this to 
pick a quarrel to him, to put him to death, ana to be 
rid of him at once; which is not probable ;} for that 
the same instruments who observed him in his flight 
might have kept him from getting into sanctuary. 
But it was ordained that this winding-ivy of a Plan- 
tagenet should kill the true tree itself. For Perkin 
after he had been a while in the Tower, begai to in- 
sinuate himself into the favour and kindness of his 
keepers ; servants to the Lieutenant of the Tower Sir 
John Digby; being four in number; Strangeways, 
Blewet, Astwood, and Long-Roger. These varlets 
with mountains of promises he sought to corrupt, to 
obtain his escape. But knowing well that his own 
fortunes were made so contemptible as he could feed 
no man’s hopes; and by hopes he must. work, for 
rewards he had none; he had contrived with himself. 
a vast and tragical plot; which was, to draw into his 
company Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick, then 
prisoner in the Tower, whom the weary life of a long 
imprisonment, and the often and renewing fears of 
being put to death, had softened to take any impres- 
sion of counsel for his liberty. This young Prince he 
thought these servants would look upon, though not 
upon himself. And therefore after that by some 
message by one or two of them he had tasted of the 
Earl’s consent, it was agreed that these four should 
murder their master the Lieutenant secretly in the 
night, and make their best of such money and porta- 
ble goods of his as they should find ready at hand; 
ind get the keys of the Tower, and presently to let 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 has: “ But this is not probable.” 
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forth Perkin and the Earl. But this conspiracy was 
revealed in time before it could be executed. And in 
this again the opinion of the King’s great wisdom did 
surcharge him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was 
but his bait to entrap the Earl of Warwick. And in 
the very instant while this conspiracy was in working 
(as if that also had been the King’s industry) it was 
fatal that there should break forth a counterfeit Earl 
of Warwick, a cordwainer’s son, whose name was 
Ralph Wilford, a young man taught and set on by 
an Augustin Friar called Patrick. They both from 
the parts of Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where 
they did not only privily and underhand give out that 
this Wilford was the true Earl of Warwick; but also 
the friar, finding some light credence in the people, 
took the boldness in the pulpit to declare as much, 
and to incite the people to come in to his aid. Where- 
upon they were both presently apprehended, and the 
young fellow executed,! and the friar condemned. to 
perpetual imprisonment. This also happening so op- 
portunely to represent the danger to the King’s estate 
from the Earl of Warwick, and thereby to colour the 
King’s severity that followed; together with the mad- 
ness of the friar, so vainly and desperately to divulge 
a treason before it had gotten any manner of strength ; 
and the saving of the friar’s life, which nevertheless 
was indeed but the privilege of his order; and the 
pity in the common people (which if it run in a strong 
stream doth ever cast up scandal and envy), made it 
generally rather talked than believed that all was but 
the King’s device. But howsoever it were, hereupon 


1 He was hanged on Shrove-Tuesday, which in 1498-9 fell on the 13th 
of February. Old Chron. fo. 174. b. and Speed. 
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Perkin (that had offended against’ grace now the third 
time) was at the last proceeded with, and by commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Determiner arraigned at West- 
minster,! upon divers treasons committed and perpe- 
trated after his coming on land within this kingdom 
(for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner), 
and condemned; and a few days after executed at 
Tyburn ; where he did again openly read his confes- 
sion, and’ take it upon his death to be true. This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a King, that was 
able to destroy those that did not espy him first. It 
was one of the longest plays of that kind that hath 
been in memory, and might perhaps have had another 
end, if he had not met with a King both wise, stout, 
and fortunate. 

As for Perkin’s three counsellors, they had regis- 
tered themselves sanctuary-men, when their master 
did; and whether upon pardon obtained or continu- 
ance within the privilege, they came not to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

There was executed with Perkin the Mayor of Cork 
and his son, who had been principal abettors of his 
treasons. And soon after were likewise condemned 
eight other persons about the Tower-conspiracy ; 
whereof four were the Lieutenant’s men. But of 
those eight but two were executed.2. And immedi- 
ately after was arraigned before the Earl of Oxford 
(then for the time High Steward of England) the 
poor Prince the Earl of Warwick; not for the attempt 
to escape simply, for that was not acted; and besides 
the imprisonment not being for treason, the escape 


1 On the 16th of November, 1499. 
2 This is omitted in the translation. 
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by Jaw could not be treason; but for conspiring with 
Perkin to raise sedition, =e to destroy the King. 
And the Earl confessing the indictment had judgment, 
and was shortly after Foshisaided on Tower-hill: 

This was also the end not only of this noble and 
commiserable? person Edward the Earl of Warwick, 
eldest son to the Duke of Clarence, but likewise of the 
line-male of the Plantagenets, which had flourished in 
great royalty and renown from the time of the famous 
King of England, King Henry the Second. How- 
beit it was a race often dipped in their own blood. 
It hath remained since, only transplanted into other 
names, as well of the imperial line as of other noble 
houses. But it was neither guilt of crime, nor reason 
of state, that could quench the envy that was upon the 
King for this execution. So that he thought good to 
export it out of the land, and to lay it upon his new 
ally Ferdinando King of Spain. _ For these two Kings 
understanding one another at half a word, so it was 
that there were letters shewed out of Spain, whereby 
in the passages concerning the treaty of the marriage, 
Ferdinando had written to the King in plain terms that 
he saw no assurance of his succession as long as the 
Earl of Warwick lived; and that he was loth to send 
his daughter to troubles and dangers. But hereby as 
the King did in some part remove the envy from him- 
self, so he did not observe that he did withal bring a 
kind of malediction and infausting upon the marriage, 
as an ill prognostic ; which in event so far proved true, 
as both Prince Arthur enjoyed a very small time after 


1 He was arraigned on the 19th and beheaded on the 29th of November. 
For a statement of the grounds of the arraignment, see Statutes of toe 
Realm, p. 685. 1. 7. 

2 Vere commiserabilis. 
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the marriage; and the Lady Katherine herself (a sad 
and a religious woman) long after, when King Henry 
the Kighth his resolution of a divorce from her was 
first made known to her, used some words, that she 
had not offended, but it was a judgment of God, for 


that her former marriage was made in blood ; meaning 
that of the Earl of Warwick.! 


1 Sir James Mackintosh construes these remarks, coupled with another 
a little further on (see note 2. p. 817), into 2 reluctant admission (for he 
chooses to regard everything that Bacon mentions to Henry’s disadvantage 
as a reluctant admission) that the execution of Warwick had been deter- 
mined on beforehand between Henry and Ferdinand, and that his offence 
was the result of a snare laid by Henry in order to bring it about. It does 
not seem to me that Bacon believed so much as this, or that the evidence 
requires us to believe it. Bacon appears to have thought that Henry’s 
real motive for this unjustifiable severity was state-policy: the desire to 
put an end at last to these dangers and troubles; that the laying it upon 
Ferdinand was a pretect, to shift the unpopularity of the act from himself; 
and that Ferdinand, understanding the case and having himself an interest 
in it, had been willing to play into his hands and provide him with this 
pretext in case he should want it; which it was obvious that he very 
likely might. As long as a male representative of the house of York 
lived, Yorkist conspiracies were continually hatching against Henry, upon 
various pretences, but always with the one ultimate aim of reinstating the 
true heir on the throne. Whatever impostor might be put forward for 
convenience, it was in the true heir alone that the hopes of ali the con- 
spirators could meet and rest, and the chances therefore were that he 
would sooner or later be drawn into some plot which would involve him in 
a charge of treason. The question would then arise whether in such a 
case as Warwick’s —a case so extremely cruel and unjust — the rigour 
of the law could be allowed to take its course. That it would be con- 
venient it should, it is idle to deny. What Ferdinand is represented to 
have said was quite true: as long as the Karl of Warwick lived, the suc- 
cession was not secure. That in the course of a negotiation for the mar- 
riage of his daughter he should put this fact strongly forward as a set-off 
against the advantages of the match, was natural and no way wrong: it 
was a very material objection. This would of itself account for the occur= 
rence of such passages in his letters as are said to have been shown after 
the execution of Warwick; and would of itself bear out the whole of Ba- 
con’s statement as to the facts. The expression “ understanding each 
other at half a word’’ does indeed imply something more as to Bacon’s 
ppinion. It implies an impression on*his mind that there had been some 
collusion between the two Kings on the subject; that Ferdinand had done 
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This fifteenth year of the King, there was a great 
plague both in London and in divers parts of the king- 
dom. Wherefore the King after often change of places, 
whether to avoid the danger of the sickness, or to give 


more than merely urge this point in his letters as making against the eligi- 
bility of the match (which he might certainly have done without any 
blame); that he had foreseen the use which Henry might make of such 
a pretext if he should have occasion to use unpopular severity towards 
Warwick, and had therefore the rather dwelt upon it. 

Bacon may have had grounds for such an impression, independent of the 
rumour mentioned in the old histories. He may very likely have seen the 
letters he speaks of. But I do not think we are at liberty to conclude that. 
his opinion went further than this. If he had believed as much as Sir 
James Mackintosh supposes him to admit, it is difficult to see why he did 
not adopt the narrative of Speed, who not only represents Warwick as 
entrapped into the conspiracy, but connects the plea for entrapping him. 
with the case of Ralph Wilford that has just been mentioned: a theory 
with which, if other circumstances corroborated it, the dates suit very 
well. Wilford’s conspiracy was in February, 1498-9.‘ This new device 
(says Speed) to uncrown King Henry so wakened his own fears and the 
eyes of the Castilians (who had secretly agreed to marry their princess 
Katherine to our prince Arthur) that there seemed no sure ground of suc- 
cession if that the Earl of Warwick were not made away. . .. . 
But oh the narrow capacities of the most seeing men; ike considence 
whereof did undoubtedly lead this King (herein not justifiable, howsoever ex- 
cusable in respect of human frailty, which might propound to itself many 
fears and respects both public and:private) to connive at the plotted death, or 
rather formal murder, of this harmless gentleman, whose wrong may yet 
move the hardest to compassion, as it afterwards stirred God in justice to 
revenge, prospering no part of that great work which was therefore thus 
corruptly sought to be perpetuated.” This is the ‘sinister fame’? which 
Bacon mentions as having been current at the time, but not as believed by 
himself; as having been naturally suggested by that singular sequence of 
events; but not as being the true explanation of them. It may easily be 
supposed that Bacon and Speed had the very same’ evidence before them, 
but drew different conclusions from it. 

My own difficulty is to understand how Henry could expect to relieve 
himself from any part of the ‘odium of the business by laying it upon 
Ferdinand. One would think that the avowal of such a motive would 
only have made the act more odious than ever. But I suppose Ferdinand, 
being_a great man and in alliance with England against France, was a 
popular favourite in England, and the match was popular; and the people, 
with true popular partiality, were disposed to excuse in the one the same 
erime which they abhorred in the other. 
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occasiun of an interview with the Archduke, or both, 
sailed over with his Queen to Calais. Upon his com- 
ing thither the Archduke sent an honourable ambas- 
sage unto him, as well to welcome him into those parts, 
as to let him know that if it pleased him he would 
come and do him reverence. But it was said withal, 
that the King might be pleased to appoint some place 
that were out of any walled town or fortress, for that 
he had denied the same upon like occasion to the 
French King. And though he said he made a great 
difference between the two Kings, yet he would be loth 
to give a precedent, that might make it after to be ex- 
pected at his hands by another whom he trusted less. 
The King accepted of the courtesy, and admitted of his 
excuse, and appointed the place to be at Saint Peter’s 
Church without Calais. But withal he did visit the 
Archduke with ambassadors sent from himself, which 
were the Lord St. John and the secretary, unto whom 
the Archduke did the honour as (going to mass at St. 
Omer’s) to set the Lord Saint John on his right hand 
and the secretary on his left, and so to ride between 
them to church. The day appointed for the interview 
the King went on horseback some distance from Saint 
Peter’s Church to receive the Archduke. And upon 
their approaching, the Archduke made haste to light, 
and offered to hold the King’s stirrup at his alight- 
ing, which he! would not permit, but descending from 
horseback they embraced with great affection. And 
withdrawing into the church to a place prepared, 
they had long conference, not only upon the con- 
firmation of former treaties,? and the freeing of com- 


1So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “ which the King would not,” &c. 
2 Some new regulations concerning the packers of wool, &c., and the 
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merce,! but upon cross-marriages to be had between the 
Duke of York the King’s second son, and the Arch- 
duke’s daughter ; and again between Charles the Arch- 
duke’s son and heir, and Mary the King’s second daugh- 
ter. But these blossoms of unripe marriages were but 
of? friendly wishes, and the airs of loving entertain- 
ment; though one of them came-afterwards to a con- 
clusion’ in treaty, though not in effect. But during the 
time that the two Princes conversed and communed to- 
gether in the suburbs of Calais, the demonstrations on 
both sides were passing hearty and affectionate ; espe- 
cially on the part of the Archduke ; who (besides that 
he was a Prince of an excellent good nature) being 
conscious to himself how drily* the King had been 
used by his counsel in the matter of Perkin, did strive 
by all means to recover it in the King’s affection. 
And having also his ears continually beaten with the 
counsels of his father and father-in-law, who in respect 
of their jealous hatred against the French King did 
always advise the Archduke to anchor hinself upon 
the amity of King Henry of England, was glad upon 
this occasion to put in ure and practice their precepts : 
calling the King patron, and father, and _ protector, 
(these very words the King repeats, when he certified 


sale of English cloths at Antwerp and Barugh, in the Archduke’s domin- 
ions, had been agreed upon between Henry and Philip in the spring of 
1499. The sheriffs were directed to proclaim it on the 29th of May of that 
year. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Hen. VII. fo. 8. p. 26. 

1So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “comen,” but a blank space is left be- 
tween the m and the comma which follows, as if the transcriber had felt 


that it was not the right word, and left that space for the insertion of the 


proper letter at the end. 

2So0 MS. Ed. 1622 omits “ of.” 

8So MS. Ed. 1622 has “to conclusion.” The treaty alluded to was 
for a marriage between Charles and Mary. 

4 Morose et parum amanter. 
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of the loving behaviour of the Archduke to the city,)) © 
and what else he could devise to express his love and 
observance to'the King. There came also to the King 
the Governor of Picardy and the Bailiff of Amiens, 
sent from Lewis the French King to do him honour, 
and to give him knowledge of his victory and winning 
of the duchy of Milan. It seemeth the King was well 
pleased with the honours he received from those parts, 
‘while he was at Calais; for he did himself certify all — 
the news and occurrents of them in every particular 
from Calais to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
which no doubt made no small talk in the City. For 
the King, though he could not entertain the good-will 
of the citizens as Edward the Fourth did, yet by affa- 
bility and other princely graces did ever make very 
much of them, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton,? Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Chancellor of England, and Cardinal. 
He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in his na- 
ture harsh and haughty, much accepted by the King, 
but envied by the nobility and hated of the people. 


1 Literis suis postea inseruit ad civitatem Londini missis, quibus humanitatem 
Archiducis prolixe commendavit. 

There is a copy of this letter in the old Chronicle (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 178. 
6.) from which most of the particulars here given may have been taken. 
The chief difference is in a.thing of very small importance — the sequence 
of the two embassies; which Bacon appears to have inverted. According 
to the King’s letter, his embassy to the Archduke which was received 
with such distinction at St. Omer’s was prior to the Archduke’s message 
mentioned above. Henry’s embassy was sent in acknowledgment of some 
former embassy of the Archduke’s; the Archduke’s message in acknowl- 
edgment of this. The King’s letter is dated Calais, June 2; and was writ- 
ten before his personal interview with the Archduke: which was to be ox 
the Monday or Tuesday in Whitsun week. i. e. the 8th or 9th of June. 

21a the beginning of October, according to the old Chronicle, p. 181. 6 
Reckoning by the years of the King’s reign, it should have been not tha 
year but the next, the 16th. 
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Neither was his name left out of Perkin’s proclama- 
tion! for any good will; but they would not bring him 
in amongst the King’s casting counters, because he had 
the image and superscription upon him of the Pope, in 
his honour of Cardinal. He wanne the King with 
secrecy and diligence, but chiefly because he was his 
old servant in his less fortunes, and also for that in 
his affections he was not without an inveterate malice 
against the house of York, under whom he had been in 
trouble. He was willing also to take envy from the 
King more than the King was willing to put upon 
him. For the King cared not for subterfuges, but 
‘would stand envy, and appear in any thing that was 
to his mind; which made envy still grow upon him; 
more universal, but less daring. But in the matter of 
exactions, time did after shew that the Bishop in feed- 
ing the King’s humour did rather temper it. He had 
been by Richard the Third committed as in custody to 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secretly incite 
to revolt from King Richard. But after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief pilot in the tempest, the Bishop was gotten into 
the cock-boat, and fled over beyond seas. But what- 
soever else was in the man,” he deserveth a most happy 
memory, in that he was the principal means of joining 
the two Roses. He died of great years, but of strong 
health and powers.® 


1 Neque ex benevolentia aliqué nomen eus omissum est in catalogo adula- 
lorum regis quos edictum Perkini perstrinait; sed eum noluerunt cum reliquis 
admiscere quoniam, &c. 

2 Utcumque iste vir laudandus aut reprehendendus occurrat. 

8 Corpore validus et animi facultatibus iniegris. 

The old Chronicle says that he died ‘ passing the years of fourscore and 
. odd.” : 
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The next year, which was the sixteenth year of the 
King and the year of our Lord one thousand five hun- 
‘dred, was the year of jubilee at Rome.! But Pope 
Alexander, to save the hazard and charges of men’s 
journeys to Rome, thought good to make over those 
graces by exchange to such as would pay a convenient 
rate, seeing they could not come to fetch them.? For 
which purpose was sent into England Gasper Pons a 
Spaniard, the Pope’s commissioner, better chosen than 
‘were the commissioners of Pope Leo afterwards em- 
ployed for Germany ; for he carried the business with 
great wisdom and semblance of holiness: insomuch as 
he levied great sums of money within this land to the 
Pope’s use, with little or no scandal. “It was thought? 
the King shared in the money. But it appeareth by a 
‘letter* which Cardinal Adrian, the King’s pensioner, 
writ to the King from Rome some few years after, that 


1 The year of Jubilee extended from Christmas 1499, to Christmas 1500. 
Therefore it coincided more nearly with the King’s 15th year. Jasper 
Pons came in 1499-1500. 

2 Cum minus grave esset eos in patria quemque sud recipere. 

8 Opinio prava increbuerat. 

4 This letter or one to the same effect is still to be seen in the Cotton 
collection. (Cleo. E. iii. fo. 164.) It contains the following passage; 
probably the one of which Bacon was thinking, though it does not appear 
to me to be quite decisive upon the point specially in question. ‘ Dixit 
et predicavi, quod est verum, vestram Majestatem solum fuisse inter omnes 
Catholicos principes qui non solum admisit pro sede Apostolica dictas cruciatas 
et subsidia, sed etiam antequam colliyerentur de suis propriis pecuniis 20% 
millia scutorum auri sedi Apostolice solvenda hic Rome premisisse et oratori 
Apostolice magistro Pon deliberasse.”’ 

It appears from Henry’s Privy Purse expences that on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1502, there was “ delivered to Gasper Pon the Pope’s orator, by 
the King’s commandment, for and unto the Pope’s use, 40001.” Nicolas’s 
Excerpt. Hist. p. 126. 

Henry may possibly have repaid himself for this advance out of the 
money raised by Pons: and thence may have arisen the report that he 
shared in the money. I suppose it may easily have taken two years to 
somplete the collection. 
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this was not so. For this Cardinal, being to persuade 
Pope Julius on the King’s behalf to expedite the bull 
of dispensation for the marriage between Prince Henry 
and the Lady Katherine, finding the Pope difficile in 
granting thereof, doth use it as a principal argument 
concerning the King’s merit towards that see, that 
he had touched none of those deniers which had been 
levied by Pons in England. But that it might the 
better appear (for the satisfaction of the common peo- 
ple) that this was consecrate money, the same nuncio 
brought unto the King a brief from the Pope, wherein 
the King was exhorted and summoned to come in per- 
son against the Turk. For that the Pope, out of the 
care of an universal father, seeing almost under his 
eyes the successes and progresses of that great enemy 
of the faith,! had had in the conclave, and with the 
assistance of the ambassadors of foreign Princes, divers 
consultations about an holy war and general expedition 
of Christian Princes against the Turk. Wherein it 
was agreed and thought fit, that the Hungarians, 
Polonians, and Bohemians, should make a war upon 
Thracia: the French and Spaniards upon Grecia; and 
that the Pope (willing to sacrifice himself in so good a 
cause) in-person, and in company of the King of Eng- 
land, the Venetians, (and such other states as were 
great in maritime power), would sail with a puissant 
navy through the Mediterrane unto Constantinople. 
And that to this end his Holiness had sent nuncios 
to all Christian Princes, as well for a cessation of all 
quarrels and differences amongst themselves, as for 


1“ Also this year,” says the old Chronicle, fo. 182., “come certain 
tidings to the King that the Turk had gotten the town Modon and made 
great destruction of the Christians ” 

VOL. II. 14 
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speedy preparations and contributions of forces and 
treasure for this sacred enterprise. To this the King 
(who understood well the court of Rome)! made an 
answer? rather solemn than serious. Signifying that 
no Prince on earth should be more forward and obe- 
dient both by his person and by all his possible forces 
and fortunes to enter into this sacred war than himself. 
But that the distance of place was such, as no forces 
that he should raise for the seas could be levied or 
prepared but with double the charge and double the 
time (at the least) that they might be from the other 
Princes that had their territories nearer adjoining. 
Besides, that neither the manner of his ships (having 
no galleys) nor the experience of his pilots and mari- 
ners could be so apt for those seas as theirs. And 
therefore that his Holiness might do well to move one 
of those other Kings, who lay fitter for the purpose, to 
accompany him by sea, whereby both all things would 
be sooner put in readiness, and with less charge; and 
the emulation and division of command which might 
grow between those Kings of France and Spain, 
if they should both join in the war by land upon 
Grecia, might be wisely avoided. And that for his 
part he would not be wanting in aids and contribu- 
tion. Yet notwithstanding if both these Kings should 
refuse, rather than his Holiness should go alone, he 
would wait upon him as soon as he could be ready. 
Always provided that he might first see all differences 
of the Christian Princes amongst themselves fully laid 

\ De animo et consiliis Pape bene informatus. 

2 The answer may be read at length in Ellis’s letters, 1st ser. vol. i. 
p- 48; where it is printed from the original Cott. MSS. Cleo. E. iii. fo. ~ 


150. This which Bacon gives is only the substance of the business part 
of it 
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down and appeased, (as for hissown part he was in 
none.) And that he might have some good towns 
upon the coast in Italy put into his hands, for the re- 
treat and safeguard of his men. With this answer 
Gasper Pons returned, nothing at all discontented. 

And yet this declaration of the King (as superficial 
as it was) gave him that reputation abroad, as he was 
not long after elected by the Knights of the Rhodes 
protector of their order; all things multiplying to 
honour in a prince that had gotten such high esti- 
mation for his wisdom and -sufficiency.! 

There were these two last years some proceedings 
against heretics, which was rare in this King’s reign ; 
and rather by penances than by fire. The King had 
(though he were no good schoolman) the honour tc 
convert one of them® by dispute at Canterbury. 

This year also, though the King were no more — 
haunted with sprites, for that by the sprinkling partly 
of blood and partly of water he had chased them 
away; yet nevertheless he had certain apparitions 
that troubled him: still shewing themselves from one 
region, which was the house of York. It came so to 
pass that the Earl of Suffolk, son to Elizabeth eldest 
sister to King Edward the Fourth by John Duke of 
Suffolk her second husband, and brother to John Earl 


1 In rebus civilibus peritie. 

2 Et si aliquando contigerat, penitentiis potius quam igne luebant. 

8 This is recorded by the city Chronicler (p. 172.) who adds that he 
‘died a Christian man, whereof his Grace have great honour.” 

“The King (says Fuller) by what arguments we know not, converted 
this priest and then presently gave order that he should be burned; which 
was done accordingly. Surely there was more in the matter than what 
fippeared in the record, or else one may boldly say that, if the King’s con- 
verts had no better encouragement, this was the first he made and the last 
he was ever likely to make.’”’ Church History, iv. 15. 32. 
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of Lincoln, that was. slain at Stokefield, being of a 
hasty and choleric disposition, had killed a man in his 
fury. Whereupon the King gave him his pardon, but 
either willing to leave a cloud upon him or the better 
to make him feel his grace, produced him openly to 
plead his pardon. This wrought in the Earl, as ina 
haughty stomach it useth to do. For the ignominy 
printed deeper than the grace. Wherefore he being 
discontent fled secretly into Flanders? unto his aunt 
the Duchess of Burgundy.. The King startled at it. 
But being taught by troubles to use fair and timely 
remedies, wrought so with him by messages (the Lady 
Margaret also growing by often failing in her alchemy 
weary of her experiments, and partly being a little 
.sweetened for that the King had not touched her name 
in the confession of Perkin,) that he came over again 
upon good terms, and was reconciled to the King. 

In the beginning of the next year, being the seven- 
teenth of the King, the Lady Katherine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinando and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, arrived in England at Plymouth the second of 
October, and was married to Prince Arthur in Paul’s 
the fourteenth of November following: the Prince 
being then about fifteen years of age, and the lady 
about eighteen.2 The manner of her receiving, the 


1Jn the month of August. Old Chron. fo. 183. 

It seems the Earl had another ground of discontent. His elder brother 
John had been attainted during the Duke their father’s life; when the 
Duke died Edmond claimed the honour and estate of his father. But 
Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of his brother, and gave 
him only the title of Earl, with a small portion of his patrimony; — an 
instance of the troubles Henry bred himself from his aversion to the House 
of York. 

2So say both Stowe and Speed: but it seems to bea mistake. Miss 
Btrickland, on the authority of a Spanish MS. in the possession of Sir 
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manner of her entry into London, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great and true 
magnificence, in regard of cost, shew, and order.!_ The 
chief man that took the care was Bishop Foxe, who 
was not only a grave counsellor for war or peace, but 
also a good surveyor of works, and a good master of 
ceremonies, and any thing else that was fit for the 
active part belonging to the service of court or state 
of a. great King. This marriage was almost seven 
years in treaty, which was in part caused by the 
tender years of the marriage-couple; especially of 
the Prince. But the true reason was that these two 
Princes, being Princes of great policy and profound 
judgment, stood a great time looking one upon an- 
other’s fortunes, how they would go ;? knowing well 


Thomas Phillips, states that Katherine was born on the 15th of December, 
1485: therefore was not quite sixteen at the time of her marriage. 

1 See a full account of it in the old Chronicle, p. 183. 6.— 201. 

2 This is the passage referred to in note 1. p. 306. It is quoted by Sir 
James Mackintosh as imputing to Henry and Ferdinand (clearly though 
not directly) a “criminal agreement” for the removal of Warwick. He 
could hardly, I think, have remembered his own admission that “ history 
ought to be written without passion,” when he found such a meaning in 
these words. Dr. Lingard’s remark is more pertinent. ‘ As almost three 
years elapsed (he says) between the treaty of marriage and the con- 
tract, this delay has been urged as a proof that Ferdinand would not con- 
sent to it till he was assured that the life of the Earl of Warwick, the real 
heir, would be taken by Henry. But the fact is that this was the earliest 
period stipulated in the treaty (Rymer, xii. 663.), which provided that as 
soon as Arthur had completed his twelfth year, the parents might, if they 
pleased, apply to the Pope for a dispensation.’ This seems to be a suffi- 
cient answer to Sir James Mackintosh’s question “ How came the espousal 
by proxy to occur only six months before the execution of- Warwick, 
&c.?’’ Arthur had not completed his twelfth year till September, 1498. 
And if it be asked why this delay was provided for in the contract 
(marriages between children being in such cases — where Kings were the 
matchmakers and kingdoms the parties matched — not unusual), the 
reason here assigned by Bacon —if the obvious rationality and decency 
of the proceeding be not thought reason enough — is probably the true 
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that in the mean time the very treaty itself gave 
abroad in the world a reputation of a strait conjunc- 
tion and amity between them, which served on both 
sides to many purposes that their several affairs re- 
quired, and yet they continued still free. But in the 
end, when the fortunes of both the Princes did grow 
every day more and more prosperous and assured, and 


one. As no good could be got by closing the question, they thought it 
better to leave it open. 

The thing which requires explanation is not the delay of the match, but 
the resolution to expedite it. It was first agreed upon in general terms on 
the 27th of March, 1489, before Arthur was three years old. On the 2nd 
of November, 1491, Katherine’s dowry was settled, and it was agreed that 
she should be brought to England as soon as Arthur had completed his 
fourteenth year. On the 22nd of September, 1496, it was further agreed 
that as soon as the parties should be of “legitimate age’ for it, the mar- 
riage should be celebrated “ per verba de presenti.” And on the first of 
October following it was arranged that, 7f for any urgent cause it were 
thought fit that the marriage should be celebrated per verba de presenli as 
soon as Arthur had completed his twelfth year, then the two Kings would 
apply for a dispensation for that purpose. This I suppose was the treaty 
in which D’Ayala was concerned. Henry seems to have been in no hurry 
about it; for though concluded on the 1st of October, 1496, it was not 
confirmed by him till the 18th July, 1497. On the 15th of the following 
month the contract was solemnised at Woodstock as formally as it could 
be without the Pope’s dispensation and while the parties were under age. 
The dispensation was granted in February, 1497-8. Arthur completed 
his twelfth year in the following September. On the 12th of March, 
1498-9, Katherine appointed her procurator. On the 19th of May the 
marriage was solemnised by proxy. On the 20th of December the proxy 
marriage was acknowledged by Katherine and approved by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. On the 28th of May, 1500, the whole proceeding was for- 
mally recited and ratified by Henry. And four months had still to pass 
before the earliest time ever thought of for the actual union. If it be 
asked why it was resolved to celebrate the proxy marriage sooner than 
was originally intended (a resolution which seems to have been taken in 
October, 1496), the answer is simple and obvious. By the original treaty, 
Ferdinand had engaged to send his daughter to England at his own charge 
as soon as Arthur had completed his fourteenth year; which wouid be 
in September, 1500. And he naturally wished, before he commenced his 
preparations for sending her, to have the contract made irrevocable and 
indissoluble. — 
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that looking all about them they saw no better con- 
ditions, they shut it up. 

The marriage-money the Princess brought (which 
was turned over to the King by act of renunciation) 
was two hundred thousand ducats: whereof one hun- 
dred thousand were payable ten days after the solem- 
nization, and the other hundred thousand at two pay- 
ments annual; but part of it to be in jewels and plate, 
and a due course set down to have them justly and in- 
differently priced. The jointure or advancement of 
the lady, was the third part of the principality of 
Wales, and of the dukedom of Cornwall, and of the 
earldom of Chester; to be after set forth in sever- 
alty. And in case she came to be Queen of Eng- 
land her advancement was left indefinite; but thus ; 
that it should be as great as ever any former Queen 
of England had. 

In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs of 
this marriage, there was a great deal of astronomy. 
The lady being resembled to Hesperus, and the Prince 
to Arcturus; and the old King Alphonsus (that was 
the greatest astronomer of Kings and was ancestor to 
the lady) was brought in to be the fortune-teller of 
the match. And whosoever had those toys in com- 
piling, they were not altogether pedantical. But you 
may be sure that King Arthur the Briton, and the 
descent of the Lady Katherine from the house of Lan- 
caster, was in no wise forgotten. But as it should 
seem, it is not good to fetch fortunes frem the stars. 
For this young Prince (that drew upon him at that 
time not only the hopes and affections of his country, 
put the eyes and expectation of foreigners) after a few 


1S0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “ prized.” 
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months, in the beginning of April, deceased at Ludlow 
Castle, where he was sent to keep his resiance and 
court as Prince of Wales. Of this Prince, in respect 
he died so young, and by reason of his father’s manner 
of education, that did cast no great lustre upon his 
children, there is little particular memory. Only thus 
much remaineth, that he was very studious and learn- 
ed beyond his years, and beyond the custom of great 
Princes. 
There was a doubt ripped up in the times following, 
when the divorce of King Henry the Eighth from the 
Lady Katherine did so much busy the world, whether 
Arthur was bedded with his lady or no, whereby that 
matter in fact (of carnal knowledge) might be made 
part of the case. And it is true that the lady herself 
denied it, or at least her counsel stood upon it, and 
would not blanch that advantage ;1 although the pleni- 
tude of the Pope’s power of dispensing was the main 
question. And this doubt was kept long open in re- 
spect of the two Queens that succeeded, Mary and 
Elizabeth, whose legitimations were incompatible one 
with another ; though their succession was settled by 
act of Parliament. And the times that favoured Queen 
Mary’s legitimation would have it believed that there 
was no carnal knowledge between Arthur and Kath- 
erine; not that they would seem to derogate from the 
Pope’s absolute power to dispense even in that case ; 
but only in point of honour, and to make the case 
more favourable and smooth. And the times that 
favoured Queen Elizabeth’s legitimation (which were 
the longer and the later) maintained the contrary 
So much there remaineth in memory ; that it was half 


1 U1 firmamentum cause non contemnendum omitti noluisse. 
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a year’s time? between the creation of Henry Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur’s death; which was con- 
strued to be, for to expect a full time whereby it might 
appear whether the Lady Katherine were with child 
by Prince Arthur or no. Again the lady herself pro- 
cured a bull for the better corroboration of the mar- 
riage, with a clause of (vel forsan cognitam) which 
was not in the first bull. There was given in evi- 
dence also when the cause of the divorce was handled, 
a pleasant passage,? which was; that in a morning 
Prince Arthur upon his up-rising from bed with her 
called for drink, which he was not accustomed to do, 
and finding the gentleman of his chamber that brought 
him the drink to smile at it and to note it, he said mer- 
rily to him that he had been in the midst of Spain 
which was an hot region, and his journey had made 
him dry; and that if the other had been in so hot a 
clime he would have been drier than he. Besides the 
Prince was upon the point of sixteen years of age? 
when he died, and forward, and able in body. 

The February following, Henry Duke of York was 
created Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester and 
Flint. For the dukedom of Cornwall devolved to 
him by statute. The King also being. fast-handed 4 
and loth to part with a second dowry, but chiefly 
being affectionate both by his nature and out of politic 


1 Nearly a year. Prince Arthur died about the 2nd of April, 1502. 
Prince Henry was created Prince of Wales on the 18th of February 
following. 

2 Scomma quoddam fucetum. 

8 About fifteen and a half. 

4 At rex ingenio tenazx, et non libenter reditus novos, si alibi nupsisset Hen- 
ricus, assignaturus; sed precipue propter affectum suum, quo et natura et 
propter rationes politicas Ferdinandum prosecutus est, affinitatis priovis con- 
pnuandi cupidus, Fc. 

14* 
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considerations to continue the alliance with Spain, pre- 
vailed with the Prince (though not without some rel- 
uctation,! such as could be in those years, for he was 
not twelve years of age) to be contracted with the 
Princess Katherine: the secret providence of God 
ordaining that marriage to be the occasion of great. 
events and changes. 

The same year were the espousals of James King of 
Scotland with the Lady Margaret the King’s eldest 
daughter ; which was done by proxy, and published 
at Paul’s Cross, the five and twentieth of January, 
and Te Deum solemnly sung. But certain it is, that 
the joy of the City thereupon shewed, by ringing of 
bells and bonfires and such other incense of the people, 
was more than could be expected in a case of so great 
and fresh enmity between the nations; especially in 
London, which was far enough off from feeling any of 


1 Bacon’s authority for this statement was probably Speed, who asserts 
it, on the strength apparently of Prince Henry’s protestation, made on the 
27th of June, 1505, when he was just turned fourteen. According to Dr. 
Lingard, however, this protestation was dictated by his father, and was 
not intended to imply any objection on the part of young Henry to marry 
Katherine, but only to leave him free. “The King assured Terdinand 
(says Lingard) that his only object was to free his son from all previous 
obligation; he still wished to marry Katherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman.’’ (Chap. 6. p. 329.) Dr. Lingard also represents the 
proposition for this marriage as having come from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and as one on which Ferdinand was much bent: which Henry knew, anu 
kept the question open in order to engage him in furtherance of some 
matrimonial projects of his own. 

Sir Richard Morysine in his Apomazis calumniarum, gc. (1587) states 
that Henry himself afterwards, taking the failure of his own health and 
the death of his Queen (quam merito suo unice deamabat) as intimations 
of the divine displeasure at this contract, sent for his son, told him it was 
wrong to think that God’s laws were not God’s laws when the Pope chose, 
obtained a promise from him that he would not marry his brother’s wid- 
ow, and formally annulled the contract. And I believe that evidence in 
confirmation of this statement has recently been discovered. 
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the former calamities of the war: and therefore might 
truly be attributed to a secret instinct and inspiring 
(which many times runneth not only in the hearts 
of Princes but in the pulse and veins of people) touch- 
ing the happiness thereby to ensue in time to come. 
This marriage was in August following consummate at 
Edinburgh: the King bringing his daughter as far as 
Collyweston on the way; and then consigning her to 
the attendance of the Earl of Northumberland ; who 
with a great troop of lords and ladies of honour 
brought her into Scotland to the King her husband. 
This marriage had been in treaty by the space of al- 
most three years,’ from the time that the King of 
Scotland did first open his mind to Bishop Foxe. The 
sum given in marriage by the King was ten thousand 
pounds: and the jointure and advancement assured by 
the King of Scotland was two thousand pounds a year 
after King James his death, and one thousand pounds 
a year in present for the lady’s allowance or mainten- 
ance: this to be set forth in lands, of the best and most 
certain revenue.” During the treaty it is reported that 
_ the King remitted the matter to his counsel, and that 
some of the table in the freedom of counsellors (the 
King being present) did put the case,—that if God 
when take the King’s two sons without issue, that 
then the kingdom of Foca would fall to the King 
of Scotland, which might prejudice the monarchy of 
England. Whereunto the King himself replied; That 
if that should be, Scotland would be but an accession 
to England, and not England to Scotland; for that the 


1 Rather more than three years. Fox was formally commissioned to 
treat of the marriage on the 11th September, 1499. 
2 Qui reditus separandi erant ex precipuis et certissimis reditibus. 
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greater would draw the less: and that it was a safer 
union for England than that of France. This passed 
as an oracle, and silenced those that moved the ques- 
tion. 

The same year was fatal as well for deaths as mar- 
riages; and that with equal temper. For the joys and 
feasts of the two marriages were compensed with the 
mournings and funerals of Prince Arthur (of whom 
we have spoken), and of Queen Elizabeth, who died 
in child-bed in the Tower, and the child lived not long 
after. There died also that year Sir Reignold Bray, 
who was noted to have had with the King the greatest 
freedom of any counsellor ; but it was but a freedom 
the better to set off flattery ; yet he bare more than 
his just part of envy for the exactions. 

At this time the King’s estate was very prosperous : 
secured by the amity of Scotland; strengthened by 
that of Spain; cherished by that of Burgundy ; all 
domestic troubles quenched ; and all noise of war (like 
a thunder afar off) going upon Italy. Wherefore na- 
ture, which many times is happily contained and re- 
frained by some bands of fortune, began to take place! 
in the King; carrying as with a strong tide his affec 
tions and thoughts unto the gathering and heaping uy 
of treasure. And as Kings do more easily find instru- 
ments for their will and humour than for their service 
and honour, he had gotten for his purpose, or beyond 
his purpose, two instruments, Empson and Dudley ; 
whom the people esteemed as his horse-leeches and 
shearers: bold men and careless of fame, and that 
took toll of their master’s grist. Dudley was of a 
good family, eloquent, and one that could put hateful 


1 Prevalere et pradominari effrenis. 
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business into good language. But Empson, that was 
the son of a sieve-maker, triumphed always upon the 
deed done ;} putting off all other respects whatsoever. 
These two persons being lawyers in science and privy 
counsellors in authority, (as the corruption of the best 
things is the worst) turned law and justice into worm- 
wood and rapine. For first their manner was to cause 
divers subjects to be indicted of sundry crimes ; and so 
far forth to proceed in form of law ; but when the 
bills were found, then presently to commit them ; and 
nevertheless not to produce them in any reasonable 
time? to their answer ; but to suffer them to languish 
long in prison, and by sundry artificial devices and 
terrors to extort from them great fines and ransoms, 
which they termed compositions and mitigations. 
Neither did they, towards the end, observe so much 
as the half-face of justice? in proceeding by indict- 
ment; but sent forth their precepts to attach men and 
convent them before themselves and some others at 
their private houses, in a court of commission ;* and 


1 Factum semper urgebat deque eo triumphabat. He was satisfied, so he 
got the thing done, no matter how: an explanation which I should not 
have thought it worth while to add, but that Sir James Mackintosh (who 
had a bad habit of altering Bacon’s phraseology to suit his own ideas of 
elegance, even where he professes by inverted commas to quote the words) 
substitutes “triumphed in his deeds:”” an expression which throws the em- 
phasis so effectually on the wrong word that it may be said to miss all the 
meaning. 

2 Cum vero bille impetitionis, que vim tantum accusationis non decisionis 
habebant, vere reperte fuerint, statim eos custodie tradere. Neque tamen 
causam juridicd vid prosequebantur aut eos tempore convenienti ad se defen- 
dendum producebant, &c. 

For “in any reasonable time”’ the Edition of 1622 has “to any reason- 
able time;’’ a misprint, I presume. The MS. has “in.” 

8 Quinetiam usu audaciores facti, tandem tam contemptim et ineuriose pro- 
pesserumt ut ne dimidiam illam partem, &c. 

4 Colore scilicet commissionis sue. 
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there used to shuffle up a summary proceeding by ex- 
amination, without trial of jury ; assuming to them- 
selves there? to deal both in pleas of the crown and 
controversies civil. 

Then did they also use to inthral and charge the 
subjects’ lands with tenures in capite,® by finding false 
offices,t and thereby to work upon them for wardships,° 
liveries, premier seisins,® and alienations, (being the 
fruits of those tenures); refusing (upon divers pre- 
texts and delays) to admit men to traverse those 
false offices, according to the law. 

Nay the King’s wards after they had accomplished 
their full age could not be suffered to have livery of 
their lands without paying excessive fines, far exceed- 
ing all reasonable rates. 

They did also vex men with information of intru- 
sion,’ upon scarce colourable titles. 

When men were outlawed § in personal actiors, they 
would not permit them to purchase their charters of 
pardon, except they paid great and intolerable. sums ; 
standing upon the strict point of law, which upon ut- 
lawries giveth forfeiture of goods. Nay contrary to 


1 Vid quadam justilie summarid et irregulari, per examinationem sclam, 
absque duodecim virorum judicio, causas terminabant. 

2 In his justitie latebris. 

8 Tenui'a immediata de corond aut persona regis; non de baronid aut pra- 
dio superiore aut hujusmodi. (Ind. Vocab.) 

4 Falsas inquisitiones. 

5 Jus, per quod custodia heredum minoris wtatis, qui tenent per servitium 
equitis, pertinet ad dominum. Id. 

6 Jus, domino accrescens, ad summam pecunia, quamprimum heredes sint 
plene etatis Id. 

7 De intrusione in terras regias...ex meris calumniis et pretextibus via 
erobabilibus. 

8 Uilegati: Proscript: ex formula legis, vel propter capitalia, vel propter 
wrtemptum et contumaciam. (Ind. Voce.) 
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all law and colour, they maintained! the King ought 
to have the half of men’s lands and rents, during the 
space of full two years, for a pain in case of utlawry. 
They would also ruffle with jurors? and inforce them 
to find as they would direct, and (if they did not) 
convent them, imprison them, and fine them. 

These and many other courses,? fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people; 
both like tame hawks for their master, and like wild 
hawks for themselves ; insomuch as they grew to great 
riches and substance. But -their principal working * 
was upon penal laws, wherein they spared none great 
nor small ; nor considered whether the law were possi- 
ble or impossible, in use or obsolete: but raked over 
all old and new statutes ; though many of them were 
made with intention rather of terror than of rigour ;° 
ever having a rabble of promoters, questmongers, 
and leading jurors® at their command; so as they 
could have any thing found,’ either for fact or valu- 
ation. 

There remaineth to this day a report, that the King 
was on a time entertained by the Earl of Oxford (that 
was his principal servant both for war and peace) 
nobly and sumptuously, at his castle at Henningham. 
And at the King’s going away, the Earl’s servants 
stood in a seemly manner in their livery coats with 
tognizances ranged on both sides, and made the King a 
ane. The King called the Earl to him, and said, My 


1 De proprio addebant. 

2 Cum duodecim viris et yuratoribus grandioribus munaciter agere. 
8 Oppressiones et concussiones. 

4 Precipuum autem eorum flagellum. 

5 Quam ut summo jure ageretur 

6 Juratorum pragmaticorum. 

7 Veredicto exhiberi et confirmars. 
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lord, I have heard much of your hospitality, but I see 
it is greater than the speech. ‘These handsome gentle- 
men and yeomen which I see on both sides of me are 
(sure) your menial servants. The Earl smiled and 
said, It may please your Grace, that were not for mine 
ease. They are most of them my retainers,! that are 
comen to do me service at such a time as this, and 
chiefly to see your Grace. The King started a. little, 
and said, By my faith, (my lord) I thank you for my 
good cheer, but I may not endure to have my laws 
broken in my sight. My attorney must speak with 
you. And it is part of the report, that the Earl com- 
pounded for no less than fifteen thousand marks,? 
And to shew further the King’s extreme diligence ; I 
do remember to have seen long since a book of ac- 
compt of Empson’s, that had the King’s hand almost 
to every leaf by way of signing, and was in some 
places postilled in the margent with the King’s hand 
likewise, where was this remembrance.? 


1 Famuli extraordinaria suis viventes impensis. 

2 The King visited Lord Oxford on the 6th of August, 1498 (see Privy 
Purse expenses of Hen. VII. p. 119.), on which occasion this may have 
happened. A heavier fine fur a similar offence was exacted from Lord 
Abergavenny some years afterwards. In a memorandum of obligations 
and sums of money- received by Edmund Dudley for fines and duties to be 
paid to the King, of which a copy is preserved in the Harlejan collection 
(1877, f. 47.), the following item appears as belonging to the 28rd year of 
the reign: — 

“Ttem: delivered three exemplifications under the seal of the L. of 
King’s Bench of the confession and condemnation of the Lord Burgavenny 
for such retainers as he was indicted of in Kent; which amounteth unto 
for his part only after the rate of the months 69,900J.”’ 

It appears from the Calendar of Patent Rolls (28 Hen. VII. pt. 2. p. 18.) 
that George Nevile, Knt., Lord Bergevenny received a pardon of all felo- 
nies, offences against the forest laws, &c. on the 18th of February 1507-8: 
two months before Henry’s death. Fabyan mentions his being committed 
to the Tower “ for a certain displeasure which concerned no trerson’? in 
May, 1506. 

8 Memoriola ista Empsont. 
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Item, Received, of such a one, five marks, for a 
pardon to be procured ;1 and if the pardon do not 
pass, the money to be repaid; except the party 
be some other ways satisfied. 


And over against this memorandum (of the King’s 
own hand?), 
Otherwise satisfied. 


Which I do the rather mention because it shews in the 
King a nearness,® but yet with a kind of justness. So 
these little sands and grains. of gold and silver (as it 
seemeth) holp not a little to make up the great heap 
and bank. 

But meanwhile to keep the King awake, the Earl of 
Suffolk, having been too gay at Prince Arthur’s mar- 
riage, and sunk himself deep in debt, had yet once 
more a mind to be a knight-errant, and to seek adven- 
tures in foreign parts; and taking his brother with 
him fled again into Flanders. That no doubt which 
gave him confidence, was the great murmur of the 
people against the King’s government. And being a 
man of a light and rash spirit, he thought every va- 
pour would be a tempest. Neither wanted he some 
party within the kingdom. For the murmur of people 


1 Condonationem A. B. impetrandam. 

2 Per manum Regis propriam opposita sunt hec verba. 

8 Magnam parsimoniam. 

4 This is Polydore’s statement, but it is a mistake. The Earl of Suffolk 
was gone above a month before Katherine arrived. Fabyan and the old 
Chronicle distinctly state that he departed secretly out of the land in Au- 
gust, 1501; three months before the marriage of Prince Arthur; and the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (17 Hen. VII. pt. 2. p. 4.) puts the matter out of 
doubt; for we there find that on the 8th of October (1501) Sir Robert 
Lovell was appointed receiver and surveyor of all lands, &c. in Norfolk 
und Suffolk, late the property of the rebel Edmund Earl of Suffolk. 
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awakes the discontents! of nobles, and again that call- 
eth up commonly some head of sedition. The King 
resorting to his wonted and tried arts, caused Sir 
Robert Curson, captain of the castle at Hammes, 
(being at that time beyond sea, and therefore less 
likely to be wrought upon by the King) to fly from 
his charge and to feign himself a servant of the Earl’s. 
This knight having insinuated himself into the secrets 
of the Earl, and finding by him upon whom chiefly he 
had either hope or hold, advertised the King thereof 
in great secrecy ; but nevertheless maintained his own 
credit and inward trust with the Earl. Upon whose 
advertisements, the King attached William Courtney 
Earl of Devonshire, his brother-in-law,? married to 
the Lady Katherine, daughter to King Edward the 
Fourth ; William Delapole, brother to the Earl of 
Suffolk ; Sir James Tirrell and Sir John Windham, 
and some other meaner persons, and committed them 
to custody. George Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were at the same time apprehended ; 
but as upon less suspicion, so in a freer restraint, and 
were soon after delivered. The Earl of Devonshire 
being interessed in the blood of York, (that was 
rather feared than nocent,*) yet as one that might be 
the object of others plots and designs, remained pris- 
oner in the Tower during the King’s life. William 
Delapole was also long restrained, though not so 
straitly. But for Sir James Tirrell (against whom 


1 Novarum rerum studium. 

2 Arctissima affinitate cum Rege conjunctus (quippe qui im matrimonium, 
frc.). It should have been “his wife’s brother-in-law.” 

8 About the beginning of March, 1501-2. Old Chron. fo. 201. d. 

4 Qui cum sanguine familie Ehoracensis tam alto gradu commiatus erat 
ideoque a rege metucbatur sane, licet omnino insons fuerit. 
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the blood of the innocent Princes, Edward the Fifth 
and his brother, did still cry from under the altar), 
and Sir John Windham, and the other meaner ones, 
they were attainted and executed ;1 the two knights 
beheaded. Nevertheless to confirm the credit of Cur- 
son (who belike had not yet done all his feats of activ- 
ity), there was published at Paul’s Cross about the 
time of the said executions? the Pope’s bull of excom- 
munication and curse against the Earl of Suffolk and 
Sir Robert Curson, and some others by name, and 
likewise in general against all the abettors of the said 
Earl: wherein it must be confessed, that heaven was 
made too much to bow to earth, and religion to policy. 
But soon after,? Curson when he saw time returned 
into England, and withal into wonted favour with the 
King, but worse fame with the people. Upon whose 
return the Earl was much dismayed, and seeing him- 
self destitute of hopes (the Lady Margaret also by 
tract of time and bad success being now become cool 
in those attempts), after some wandering in France 
and Germany, and certain little projects (no better 
than squibs) of an exiled man, being tired out, retired 
again into the protection of the Archduke Philip in 
Flanders, who by the death of Isabella was at that 
time King of Castile, in the right of Joan his wife. 


1 On the 6th of May, 1502 (Stowe). 

2QLater. We learn from Fabyan that they were cursed twice; once on 
the Sunday before St. Simon and Jude, 1502; which was the 23rd of Octo- 
ber; and again on the first Sunday in Lent, 1503; which was the 5th of 
March. 

8 Not before March, 1502-8. See last note. It appears from the Calen- 
dar +f Patent Rolls that he received a pardon on the 5th of May, 1504. 
That he had been acting all the time in the interest and confidence of 
Uenry, is stated on no better authority, I believe, than Polydore’s, and may 


be fuirly doubted. 
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This year, being the nineteenth of his reign,! the 
King called his Parliament, wherein a man may easily 
guess how absolute the King took himself to be with 
his Parliament ;? when Dudley, that was so hateful, 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons. In this 
Parliament there were not made many ® statutes mem- 
orable touching public government. But those that 
were had still the stamp of the King’s wisdom and 


policy. 

There was a statute made for the disannulling of 
all patents of lease or grant to such as came not upon 
lawful summons to serve the King in his wars, against 
the enemies or rebels, or that should depart without 
the King’s licence; with an exception of certain per- 
sons of the long-robe: providing nevertheless that they 


1 Not this year, if by “this”? be meant the year of the execution just 
mentioned. Sir James Tyrrel was executed on the 6th of May, 1502, A. 
R.17. Parliament met on the 25th of January, 1508-4, A. R. 19. 

2 This growing “ absoluteness of the King with his Parliament,” an ab- 
soluteness which his son inherited, sufficiently accounts for the discontinu- 
ance of the “ Great Councils,” formerly resorted to by way of feeler or 
preparative, when in unsettled times the temper of a Parliament could not 
so well be foreseen. After the 82nd of Henry VIIL, in which year the 
Register of the Privy Council (discontinued or lost since the 18th of Hen. 
VI.) was ordered to be regularly kept, there is no record I believe of the 
holding of any such “ Great Council.”’ The strange thing is that they 
should have dropped, not only out of use, but out of memory: a thing so 
strange that one would doubt whether they ever were in use, if it were not 
established by evidence direct and incontrovertible. That a foreigner, and 
a man of no great sagacity, like Polydore Vergil, should overlook the fact, 
is nothing remarkable; that other popular historians should follow their 
Jeader without inquiry, was natural; that so strong an array of negative 
evidence should be taken by ordinary inquirers as sufficient proof that no 
such councils had ever been called, was also natural. But that profound 
constitutional lawyers like Sir Edward Coke, and profound constitutional 
antiquarians like Sir Robert Cotton, should have met with nothing in thoir 
tesearches to suggest the fact, is a mystery to me. 

8So MS. Pauce admodum late sunt leges, &c. Ed. 1622 has “any.” 
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should have the King’s wages from their house,! till 
their return home again. There had been the like 
made before for offices,? and by this statute it was 
extended to lands. But a man may easily see by 
many statutes made in this King’s time, that the King 
thought it safest to assist martial law by law of Par- 
liament. 

Another statute was made, prohibiting the bringing 
in of manufactures of silk wrought by itself or mixt 
with any other thrid.2 But it was not of stuffs of 
whole-piece (for that the realm had of them no manu- 
facture in use at that time), but of knit silk or texture 
of silk; as ribbands, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, 
&c. which the people of England could then well skill 
to make. ‘This law pointed at a true principle; That 
where foreign materials are but superfluities, foreign 
manufactures should be prohibited. For that will 
either banish the superfluity, or gain the manufac- 
ture. 

There was a law also of resumption of patents of 
gaols, and the reannexing of them to the sheriffwicks ;* 
privileged officers being no less an interruption of jus- 
tice than privileged places. 

- There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws 
or ordinances of corporations, which many times were 
against the prerogative of the King, the common law 
of the realm, and the liberty of the subject: being 


-1So MS. and Ed. 1622. The translation has a primo die profectionis sive. 
There seems to be an error in the English; which should apparently be 
Srom the day of leaving their house. The words of the act (19 H. 7. c. 1.) 
are “ from the time of coming from his house toward the King,” &c. 

2 Quatenus ad concessiones officiorum civilium. 
8 Vel simpliciter vel cum miaxturé alterius fii texte. See 19H. 7. c. 21. 
419 H. 7. c. 10. 
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fraternities in evil.1 It was therefore provided, that 
they should not be put in execution, without the allow- 
ance of the chancellor, treasurer, and the two chief 
justices, or three of them; or of the two justices of 
circuit where the corporation was. 

Another law was in effect to bring in the silver of 
the realm to the mint, in making all clipped minished 
or impaired coins of silver not to be current in pay- 
ments ;? without giving any remedy of weight ;? but 
with an exception only of reasonable wearing; which 
was as nothing, in respect of the incertainty; and so 
upon the matter to set the mint on work, and to give 
way to new coins of silver which should be then 
minted.4 

There likewise was a long statute against vagabonds, 
wherein two things may be noted; the one, the dis- 
like the Parliament had of gaoling of them, as that 
which was chargeable, pesterous,® and of no open ex- 
ample. The other, that in the statutes of this King’s 
time (for this of the nineteenth year is not the only 
statute of that kind) there are ever coupled the pun- 
ishment of vagabonds, and the forbidding of dice and 
cards and unlawful games unto servants and mean 
people, and the putting down and suppressing of ale- 


12. e. these corporations being fraternities in evil. Hujusmodi municipiis 
et collegiis nil aliud existentibus quam fraternitatibus in malo. See 19 H. 7. 
c 7. 

27. e. the olyect of the law was to bring silver to the mint; its enactment 
was that clipped coins should not be current. Hoc revera agebat, ut, &e. 
Ordinabat autem ut, &e. See 19 H. 7. ¢. 5. 

3 Ne grani quidem facta gratia, quam remedium vocant. 

4 Adeo ut per consequentiam omnes nummos argenteos in monetariam regrs, 
iterum recudendos, adduct necesse fuerit ; unde rea propter novam cusionem 
Sructum perciperet. 

5 The translation has Carceres superoneraret. 
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houses ; as strings of one root together, and as if the 
one were unprofitable without the other.! 

As for riots and retainers, there passed scarce any 
Parliament in this time without a law against them: 
the King ever having an eye to might and multi- 
tude.? 

_. There was granted also that Parliament a subsidy, 

both from‘ the temporalty and the clergy. And yet 
nevertheless ere the year expired there went out com- 
missions for a general benevolence ;° though there 
were no wars; no fears. The same year the City 
gave five thousand marks, for confirmation of their 
liberties; a thing fitter for the beginnings of kings’ 
reigns than the latter ends. ‘Neither was it a small 
matter that the mint gained upon the late statute, by 
the recoinage of groats and half-groats; now twelve- 
pences and six-pences. As for Empson and Dudley’s 


17. e. as if the punishment of the one were unprofitable without the 
putting down of the others. The translation has, more correctly, algue ac 
si alterum absque ceteris extingui posse vana opin esset. The statute in 
question is 19 H. 7. c. 12. 

2 Magnatum potentiam et populares ceius. See 19 H. 7. c. 18, 14. 

8 The King had at this time a claim by law upon his subjects for “two 
reasonable aids; ’’ one for the knighting of his son, the other for the mar- 
riage of his daughter. The Commons offered him 40,000/. in lieu of the 
said two aids. See Statutes of the Realm, p. 675. 

The old Chronicle says that there was granted to the King at this Par- 
liament an aid of 36,0000. 

Modern historians state, I do not know on what authority, that the King 
was content with 30,000/. 

4So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ for.” 

5 This is stated by Holinshed; and in the book of the King’s payments 
(Chapter House Records: A. 5. 18.) there are several items dated in the 
2ist of Henry VII. relating to the “arrears of the Benevolence,” which 
seem to confirm the statement. It appears however from the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (21 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 51.) that they were the arrears of the 
former Benevolence, made leviable by Parliament 11 Hen. VII.c.10. 1 
suspect therefore that this is a mistake. 
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mills, they did grind more than ever. So that it was 
a strange thing to see what golden showers poured 
down upon the King’s treasury at once. ‘The last 
payments of the marriage-money from Spain. The 
subsidy. The benevolence. The recoinage. The 
redemption of the city’s liberties. The casualties. 
And this is the more to be marveled at, because the 
King had then no occasions at all of wars or troubles. 
He had now but one son; and one daughter unbe- 
stowed. He was wise. He was of an high mind. 
He needed not to make riches his glory, he did excel 
in so many things else; save that certainly avarice 
doth ever find in itself matter of ambition. Belike 
he thought? to leave his son such a kingdom and such 
a mass of treasure, as he might choose his greatness 
where he would. 

This year was also kept the Serjeants’ feast,* which 
was the second call in this King’s days. 

About this time® Isabella Queen of Castile deceased ; 
a right noble lady, and an honour to her sex and 
times; and the corner-stone of the greatness of Spain 
that hath followed. This accident the King took not 
for news at large, but thought it had a great relation 
to his own affairs; especially in two points: the one 
for example, the other for consequence. First he con- 


4 Casualha undique emergentia. 

2 Ed. 1622 has a full stop after “ glory;”? which is clearly wrong. The 
MS. has only a comma; and the translation has cum aliis rebus plurimis 
os + + eniteret. 

8 Forsitan amor filii hane cogitationem animo suo suggessit, se tam potens 
regnum, &c. - 

4 On the 13th of November, 1503, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 206. 

5 He should have said in the beginning of the next year, which was the 
20th of the King. Queen Isabella died on the 26th of November, 1504, 
See Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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ceived that the case of Ferdinando of Arragon after 
the death of Queen Isabella, was his own case after 
the death of his own Queen; and the case of Joan the 
heir unto Castile, was the case of his own son Prince 
Henry. For if both of the Kings had their kingdoms 
in the right of their wives, they descended to the heirs 
and did not accrue to the husbands. And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other;1 that is to say, a conquest in the field and 
an act of Parliament; yet notwithstanding that natu- 
ral title of descent in blood did (in the imagination 
even of a wise man) breed a doubt that the other two 
were not safe nor sufficient. Wherefore he was won- 
derful diligent to inquire and observe what became of 
the King of Arragon in holding and continuing the 
kingdom of Castile; and whether he did hold it in 
his own right, or as administrator to his daughter ; 
and whether he were like to hold it in fact, or to be 
put out by his son-in-law.? Secondly, he did revolve 
in his mind, that the state of Christendom might by 
this late accident have a turn. For whereas before 
time himself with the conjunction of Arragon and Cas- 
tile (which then was one), and the amity of Maxi- 
milian and Philip his son the Archduke, was far too 
strong a party for France; he began to fear that now 
the French King (who had great interest in the affec- 
tions of Philip the young King of Castile), and Philip 
himself now King of Castile G@vho was in ill terms 
with his father-in-law about the present government 

1 Tile Ferdinandi. 

2 This latter clause “and whether he were like,’ &c. is omitted in the 
translation. The previous one is worded rather more accurately thus — 
Alque insuper, si forte retinuisset, utrum in jure proprio vel ut administrator 
bonorum filie suese illud tenere projiteretur. 

VOL. UL. 15 
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of Castile), and thirdly Maximilian, Philip’s father, 
(who was ever variable, and upon whom the surest 
aim that could be taken was that he would not be 
long as he had been last before), would all three being 
potent Princes, enter into some strait league and con. 
federation amongst themselves, whereby though he 
should not be endangered, yet he should be left to 
the poor amity of Arragon; and whereas he had been 
heretofore a kind of arbiter of Europe, he should now 
go less, and be over-topped by so great a conjunction. 
He had also (as it seems) an inclination to marry, 
and bethought himself of some fit conditions abroad.} — 
And amongst others he had heard of the beauty and 
virtuous behaviour? of the young Queen of Naples, 
the widow of Ferdinando the younger, being then of 
matronal years of seven and twenty: by whose mar-- 
riage he thought that the kingdom of Naples, having 
been a goal? for a time between the King of Arragon 
and the French King, and being but newly settled, 
might in some part be deposited in his hands, who 
was so able to keep the stakes. Therefore he sent in 
ambassage or message three confident persons, Francis 
Marsin, James Braybrooke, and John Stile, upon two 
several inquisitions, rather than negotiations: * the one 

1 Et circumspicere quales conditiones matrimoniorum in Europa tunc se os- 
tenderent. 

2 Moribus suavissimis. 

3 This word seems to be used here merely for a subject of contention. 
The translation has de quo. . . cerlatum fuerat. 

4 A copy of the several articles, with the answers, is still extant in the 
Cotton collection. The part which relates to the Queen of Naples is in 
Vitel. C. xi. fo. 34. The part which relates to Ferdinand in Vesp. C. vi. 
fo. 388. The commissioners went first to Valencia where the two Queens 
were; and then to Segovia where they arrived on the 14th of July, 1505 


and had their interview with Ferdinand two or three davs after. 
An entry in a book of accompts of Henry VII., now in the British Mue 


\ 
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touching the person and condition of the young Queen 
of Naples: the other touching all particulars of estate 
that concerned the fortunes and intentions of Ferdi- 
nando. And because they may observe best who 
themselves are observed least, he sent them under col- 
ourable pretexts; giving them letters of kindness and 
compliment from Katherine the Princess to her aunt 
and niece, the old and young Queen of Naples; and 
delivering to them also a book of new articles of 
peace; which notwithstanding it had been delivered 
unto Doctor de Puebla, the lieger ambassador of Spain 
here in England, to be sent; yet for that the King 
had been long without hearing from Spain, he thought 
good those messengers, when they had been with the 
two Queens, should likewise pass on to the court of 
Ferdinando, and take a copy of the book with them. 
The instructions touching the Queen of Naples were 
so curious and exquisite, being as articles whereby to 
direct a survey or framing a particular of her person,} 
for complexion, favour, feature,” stature, health, age, 
customs, behaviour, conditions, and estate; as, if the 


seum (Additional MSS. 21,480), gives the date of their departure, and is 
worth inserting as a record of the terms upon which such services were 
paid. Among the payments of the Ist and 2nd of May, in the 20th year 
of Henry’s reign, I find — 


‘6 Item to James Braybrooke going upon the King’s message for four 


months at 5s. theday . : 287. 
6 Item to Fraunces Marzen for his costs at 5s. the day in likewise 28/7, 
‘¢ Item for John Style his costs at 4s. the day 221. 83.” 


1 Cum articulos continerent adeo precisos ut veluti tabulam aliquam confi- 
cerent persone ejus. 

2 Aspectum, lineamenta corporis. In the original instructions, one of the 
things which the commissioners are directed “specially to mark and note 
well’? is “the feature of her body;’’ upon which they report that they 
ran give no answers to that point because the young Queen was so covere ] 
with her mantle that they could only see her visage. 
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King had been young, a man would have judged him 
to be amorous; but being ancient, it ought to be inter- 
preted that sure he was very chaste, for that he meant 
to find all things in one woman, and so to settle his 
affections without ranging. But in this match he was 
soon cooled, when he heard from his ambassadors that 
this young Queen had had a goodly jointure in the 
realm of Naples, well answered during the time of 
her uncle Frederick, yea and during the time of Lewis 
the French King, in whose division her revenue fell ; 
but since the time that the kingdom was in Ferdi- 
nando’s hands, all was assigned to the army and gar- 
risons there; and she received only a aie or 
exhibition out of his coffers. 

The other part of the inquiry had a grave and dili- 
gent return ; informing the King at full of the present 
state of King Ferdinando. By this report it appeared 
to the King that Ferdinando did continue the govern- 
ment of Castile as administrator unto his daughter 
Joan, by the title of Queen Isabella’s will, and partly 
by the custom of the kingdom (as he pretended); and 
that all mandates, and grants were expedited in the 
name of Joan his daughter and himself as adminis- 
trator, without mention of Philip her husband. And 
that King Ferdinando, howsoever he did dismiss him- 
self of the name of King of Castile, yet meant to hold 
the kingdom without account and in absolute com- 
mand. 

It appeareth also that he flattered himself with hopes 


that King Philip would permit unto him the govern- 


ment of Castile during his life; which he had laid his 
plot to work him unto,! both by some counsellors of 


1 Quod Ferdinandus certe ei persuadere vehementer conatus est. 
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his about him which Ferdinando had at his devotion, 
and chiefly by promise} that in case Philip gave not 
way unto it he would marry some young lady, where- 
by to put him by the succession of Arragon and 
Granada, in case he should have a son; and lastly 
by representing unto him that the government of the 
Burgundians, till Philip were by continuance in Spain 
made as natural of Spain, would not be endured by 
the Spaniards. But in all those things, though wisely 
laid down and considered, Ferdinando failed ; but that 
Pluto was better to him than Pallas. 

In the same report also the ambassadors, being mean 
men and therefore the more free, did strike upon a 
string which was somewhat dangerous; for they de- 
clared plainly that the people of Spain both nobles 
and commons were better affected unto the part of 
Philip (so he brought his wife with him) than to 
Ferdinando ; and expressed the reason to be, because 
he had imposed upon them many taxes and tallages ; 
which was the King’s own case between him and his 
son.” 

There was also in this report a declaration of an 
overture of marriage, which Amason the secretary of 
Ferdinando had made unto the ambassadors in great 
secret, between Charles Prince of Castile and Mary 
the King’s second daughter ; assuring the King that 
the treaty of marriage then on foot for the said Prince 
and the daughter of France would break; and that 
she the said daughter of France should be married to 
Angolesme, that was the heir apparent of France. 


} Protestatione. 
2 Que certe, simul representata, ipsissimum casum exprimebant inter regem 
ed filium suum. 
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There was a touch also of a speech of marriage be- 
tween Ferdinando and Madame de Fois, a lady of the 
blood of France, which afterwards indeed succeeded. 
But this was reported as learnt in France, and silenced 
in Spain.} 

The King by the return of this ambassage, which 
gave great light unto his affairs, was well instructed 
and prepared how to carry himself between Ferdi- 
nando King of Arragon and Philip his son-in-law 
King of Castile; resolving with himself to do all that 
in him lay to keep them at one within themselves ; but 
howsoever that succeeded, by a moderate carriage and 
bearing the person of a common friend to lose neither 
of their friendships; but yet to run a course more 
entire with the King of Arragon, but more laboured 
and officious with the King of Castile.* But he was 
much taken with the overture of marriage with his 
daughter Mary ; both because it was the greatest 
marriage of Christendom, and for that it took hold 
of both allies. But to corroborate his alliance with 
Philip, the winds gave him an interview. For 
Philip choosing the winter season the better to sur- 
prise the King of Arragon, set forth with a great 
navy out of Flanders for Spain in the month of 
January, the one and twentieth year of the King’s 
reign. But himself was surprised with a cruel tem- 
pest, that scattered his ships upon the several coasts 
of England; and the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two other small barks only, torn 


1 Tamquam rem quam in Gallia perdidicerant, in Hispania autem silentio 
cohibitam. Silenced” seems to mean merely not talked of. 

2 Ita tamen ut interiore affectu Ferdinandi rebus faveret, externis vero 
demonstratimibus et officiis Philippum magis demereretur. 
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and in great peril, to escape the fury of the weather 
thrust into Weymouth. King Philip himself, having 
not been used as it seems to sea, all wearied and ex- 
treme sick, would needs land to refresh his spirits; 
though it was against the opinion of his counsel, 
doubting it might breed delay, his occasions requir- 
ing celerity. 

The rumour of the arrival of a puissant navy upon 
the coast made the country arm. And Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, with forces suddenly raised, not knowing 
what the matter might be, came to Weymouth : where 
understanding the accident, he did in all humbleness 
and biushanity. invite the King and Queen to his house; 
and forthwith dispatched posts to the court. Soon 
after came Sir John Caroe! likewise with a great troop 
of men well armed, using the like humbleness and 
respects towards the King, when he knew the case. 
King Philip doubting that they, being but subjects, 
durst not let him pass away again without the King’s 
notice and leave, yielded to their intreaties to stay till 
they heard from the court. The King, as soon as he 
heard the news, commanded presently the Earl of 
Arundel to go to visit the King of Castile, and to let 
him? understand that as he was very sorry for his 
mishap, so he was glad that he had escaped the danger 
of the seas, and likewise of the occasion himself had 
to do him honour; and desiring him ‘to think himself 
as in his own land; and that the King made all haste 
possible to come and embrace him. The Earl came to 
him in great magnificence with a brave troop of three 
hundred horse ; and for more state came by t¢ orch-light. 


1 So spelt both in MS. and Ed. 1622. 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ and let him.” 
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After he had done the King’s message, King Philip 
seeing how the world went,! the sooner to get away, 
went upon speed to the King at Windsor, and his 
Queen followed by easy journeys. The two Kings at 
their meeting used all the caresses and loving demon- 
strations that were possible. And the King of Castile 
said pleasantly to the King, that he was now punished 
for that he would not come within his walled town of 
Calais, when they met last. But the King answered, 
that walls and seas were nothing where hearts were 
open; and that he was here no otherwise but to be 
served. After a day or two’s refreshing, the Kings 
entered into speech of renewing the treaty; the King 
saying that though King Philip’s person were the 
same, yet his fortunes and state were raised ; in which 
case a renovation of treaty was used amongst Princes. 
But while these things were in handling, the King 
choosing-a fit time, and drawing the King of Castile. 
into a room where they two only were private, and 
laying his hand civilly upon his arm, and changing 
his countenance a little from a countenance of enter- 
tainment,” said to him, Sir, you have been saved upon ~ 
my coast, I hope you will not suffer me to wreck upon. 
yours. The King of Castile asked him what he meant 
by that speech ? I mean it (saith the King) by that 
same harebrain wild fellow my subject the Earl of 
Suffolk, who is protected in your country, and begins 
to play the fool, when all others are weary of it. The 
King of Castile answered, I had thought, Sir, your 
felicity had been above those thoughts. But if it 
trouble you, I will banish him. The King replied, 


1 Regis animum satis perspiciens, 
2 Vultuque nonnihil ad serium composito, 
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those hornets were best in their nest, and worst then 
when they did fly abroad; and that his desire was to 
have him delivered to him. The King of Castile here- 
with a little confused, and ina study, said, That can I 
not do with my honour, and less with yours; for you 
will be thought to have used me asa prisoner. The 
King presently said, Then the matter is at an end. 
For I will take that dishonour upon me, and so your 
honour is saved. ‘The King of Castile, who had the 
King in great estimation, and besides remembered 
where he was, and knew not what use he might have 
of the King’s amity; for that himself was new in his 
state of Spain, and unsettled both with his father-in-law 
and with his people ; composing his countenance, said, 
Sir, you give law to me; but so will I to you. You 
shall have him, but upon your honour you shall not 
take his life. The King embracing him said, Agreed. 
Saith the King of Castile, Neither shall it dislike you, 
if I send to him in such a fashion as he may partly 
come with his own good will. The King said it was 
well thought of; and if it pleased him he would join 
with him in sending to the Earl a message to that pur- 
pose. They both sent severally ; and mean while they 
continued feasting and pastimes ; the King being on his: 
part willing to have the Earl sure before the King of 
Castile went; and the King of Castile being as willing 
to seem to be enforced.!. The King also with many 
wise and excellent persuasions did advise the King of 
Castile to be ruled by the counsel of his father-in-law 
Ferdinando; a Prince so prudent, so experienced, so 
fortunate. The King of Castile GQvho was.in no very 
good terms with his said father-in-law) answered, that 


1 Jn hoc conveniente, ut res manifestius a se extorta putareiur 
15* 
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if his father-in-law would suffer him to govern his 
kingdoms, he should govern him. 

There were immediately messengers sent from both 
Kings to recall the Earl of Suffolk; who upon gentle 
words used to him was soon charmed, and willing 
enough to return; assured of his life, and hoping of 
his liberty. He was brought through Flanders to. 
Calais, and thence landed at Dover, and with suf- 
ficient guard delivered and received at the Tower 
of London.! Meanwhile King Henry to draw out 
the time, continued his feastings and entertainments, 
and after he had? received the King of Castile in- 
to the fraternity of the Garter, and for a recipro- 
cal had his son the Prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied King Philip and 
his Queen to the City of London; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and triumph 
that could be upon no greater warning. And as soon 
as the Earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower 
(which was the serious part) the jollities had an end, 
und the Kings took leave. Nevertheless during their 
being here, they in substance concluded that treaty 
which the Flemings term intercursus malus, and bears 
date at Windsor: for there be some things in it more 
to the advantage of the English than of them; espe- 
cially for that the free fishing of the Dutch upon the 
coasts and seas of England, granted in the treaty of 
undecimo, was not by this treaty confirmed ; all articles 
that confirm former treaties being precisely and warily 


1 About the end of March, 1505-6, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 
207. 

2 All this from ‘“‘ to draw out” to “ after he had,’’ is omitted in the trans: 
lation. 
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limited and confined to matter of commerce only, and 
not otherwise. 

It was observed that the great tempest which diave 
Philip into England blew down the golden eagle from 
the spire of Paul’s, and in the fall it fell upon a sign 
of the black eagle which was in Paul’s church-yard in 
the place where the school-house now standeth,! and 
battered it and broke it down; which was a strange 
stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. This the people 
interpreted to be an ominous prognostic upon thie 
imperial house; which was by interpretation also ful- 
filled upon Philip the Emperor’s son; not only in the 
present disaster of the tempest, but in that that fol- 
lowed. For Philip arriving into Spain and attaining 
the possession of the kingdom of Castile without resist- 
ance, insomuch as Ferdinando who had spoke so great 
before was with difficulty admitted to the speech of 
his son-in-law, sickened soon after, and deceased: yet 
after such time as there was an observation by the 
wisest of that court, that if he had lived his father 
would have gained upon him in that sort, as he would 
nave governed his counsels and designs, if not his affec- 
tions. By this all Spain returned into the power of 
Ferdinando in state as it was before; the rather in 
regard of the infirmity of Joan his daughter, who 
loving her husband (by whom: she had many children) 
dearly well, and no less beloved of him (howsoever 
her father to make Philip ill-beloved of the people of 
Spain gave out that Philip used her not well), was 
unable in strength of mind to bear the grief of his de- 
cease, and fell distracted of her wits:? of which malady 


1 The words “in the place where,” &c. are omitted in the translation. 
2 She is said to have exhibited decided symptoms of insanity before 
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her father was thought no ways to endeavour the cure, 
the better to hold his regal power in Castile. So that 
as the felicity of Charles the Eighth was said to be a 
dream, so the adversity of Ferdinando was said like- 
wise to be a dream, it passed over so soon. 

_ About this time the King was desirous to bring into 
the house of Lancaster celestial honour; and became 
suitor to Pope Julius to canonise King Henry the 
Sixth for a saint; the rather in respect of that his 
famous prediction of the King’s own assumption to the 
crown. Julius referred the matter (as the manner is) 
to certain cardinals to take the verification of his holy 
acts and miracles: but it died under the reference. 
The general opinion was, that Pope Julius was too 
dear, and that the King would not come to his rates. 
But it is more probable, that that Pope, who was ex- 


Modern historians, deriving their information from the Spanish writers, 
represent Philip as having really used her ill. But this does not appear to 
have been the impression of the Venetian ambassador Vincenzo Quirini; 
whose “relazione’’ (written shortly after Philip’s death) contains an ac- 
count of the relation between them, which agrees very well with what 
Bacon says. After giving a very favourable character of Philip, the am- 
bassador proceeds: — “A questo principe cosi grande e nobile, e cos} 
virtuoso, fu data per moglie una donna gelosa (ancora che assai bella ¢€ 
nobilissima e di tanti regni erede) Ja quale con la sua gelosia molestava in 
tal modo il marito, che il povero ed infelice non si poteva in tutti di lei 
contentare; perché Ja non parlava con molte persone, né accarezzava 
alcuno; stava sempre ristretta in camera e consumavasi de se stessa per 
gelosia; amava la solitudine, fuggiva feste, solazzi, e piaceri, e sopra tutto 
non voleva compagnia di donne, né fiamminghe, né spagnuole, né vecchie, 
né giovani, né di qualunque altro grado. E péro donna di buon ingegno, e 
apprenda comodamente quello che le vien detto, e le poche parole ch’ ella 
risponde le parla con buona maniera e con buona forma, servando quella 
gravita che a regina si conviene; il che potei comprendere quando per 
nome della serenita vostra le feci riverenza, ed esposi brevemente quello 
che in commissione avevo.’’ Alberi, Ser. 1. vol. i. p. 5, 6. 

If this be true, it is easy to believe both in her affection for Philip dur- 
ing his life and in her distraction at his death; and also that two very 
lifferent stories might be told with regard to his treatment of her. 
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tremely jealous of the dignity of the see of Rome and 
of the acts thereof, knowing that King Henry Sixth 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a simple man, 
was afraid it would but diminish the estimation of that, 
kind of honour, if there were not a distance kept 
between innocents and saints. 

The same year likewise there proceeded a treaty of 
marriage between the King and the Lady Margaret 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, only daughter to Maxi- 
milian and sister to the King of Castile ; a lady wise, 
and of great good fame. This matter had been in, 
speech between the two Kings at their meeting ; but 
was soon after resumed ; and therein was employed for 
his first piece the King’s then chaplain, and after the 
great prelate, Thomas Wolsey.' It was in the end 
concluded with great and ample conditions for the 
King, but with promise de futuro only. It may be the 
King was the rather induced unto it, for that he had 
heard more and more of the marriage to go on be- 
tween his great friend and ally Ferdinando of Arragon 
and Madame de Fois; whereby that King began to 
piece with the French King, from whom he had been 
always before severed. So fatal a thing it is for the 
greatest and straitest amities of Kings at one time or 
other to have a little of the wheel. Nay there is,a 
further tradition (in Spain though not with us) that 
the King of Arragon (after he knew that the’ marriage 


1 It seems that Wolsey was employed in the negotiation of this marriage 
as early as Nov. 1504. See Cott. Galba B. ii. fo. 128. But the date is 
only in the margin. 

That volume consists of original instructions, &c. from Hen. VII. but 
\as been so damaged by fire that one can only make out the general sub- 
‘ect. There is not a leaf of which the ecges have not been burned away 

The articles are in Vitel. C. xi. fo. 127 
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between Charles the young Prince of Castile and 
Mary the King’s second daughter went roundly on, 
which though it was first moved by the King of Ar- 
ragon, yet it was afterwards wholly advanced and 
brought to perfection by Maximilian and the friends 
on that side) entered into a jealousy that the King did 
aspire to the government of Castilia,! as administrator 
during the minority of his son-in-law; as if there 
should have been a competition of three for that gov- 
ernment ; Ferdinando grandfather on the mother’s 
side ; Maximilian grandfather on the father’s side ; 
and King Henry father-in-law to the young Prince. 
Certainly it is not unlike but the King’s government 
(carrying the young Prince with him) would have 
been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards than that 
of the other two. For the nobility of Castilia, that so 
lately put out the King of Arragon in favour of King 
Philip, and had discovered themselves so far, could not 
be but in a secret distrust and distaste of that King. 
And as for Maximilian, upon twenty respects he could 
not have been the man. But this purpose of the 
King’s seemeth to me (considering the King’s safe 
courses,” never found to be enterprising or adventu- 
rous,) not greatly probable; except he should have had 
a desire to breathe warmer, because he had ill lungs. 
This marriage with Margaret was protracted from 


1Dr. Lingard (quoting Zurita, vi. 163.) says that after the death of 
Philip, Maximilian urged Henry to make this claim. 

The following entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls (22 Hen. VII. pt. 3. 
p- 20.) may be quoted as bearing indirectly upon this point. 

“14 June. License (at the request of Margaret Duchess Dowager of Sa- 
voy, John Sheldon Governor, and merchants adventurers) to the said Goy- 
ernor and merchants to resort to and freely trade in Holland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Flanders, and other countries under the rule of Castile.” 

2 Regis mores reputantibus et consilia tuta a solida, 
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time to time, m respect of the infirmity of the King,} 
who now in the two and twentieth of his reign began 
to be troubled with the gout: but the defluxion taking 
also into his breast, wasted his lungs, so that thrice in a 
year in a kind of return, and especially in the spring, 
he had great fits and labours of the tissick.2 Never- 
theless he continued to intend business with as great 
diligence as before in his health: yet so, as upon this 
warning he did likewise now more seriously think of 
the world to come ; and of making himself a saint, as 
well as King Henry the Sixth, by treasure better em- 
ployed than to be given to Pope Julius. For this year 
he gave greater alms than accustomed, and discharged 
all prisoners about the City that lay for fees, or debts 
under forty shillings. He did also make haste with 
religious foundations. And in the year following, 
which was the three and twentieth, finished that of the 
Savoy. And hearing also of the bitter cries of his 
people against the oppressions of Dudley and Empson 
and their complices, partly by devout persons about 
him and partly by public sermons (the preachers doing 
their duty therein), he was touched with great remorse 
for the same. Nevertheless Empson and Dudley 


1 Dr. Lingard, who has had recourse to Spanish historians and archives, 
gives a different explanation of the breaking off of this treaty: viz. that 
upon the death of Philip (25 Sep. 1506) Henry conceived the idea of mare 
rying his widow Juana Queen of Castile; which he only abandoned on 
being satisfied that her insanity was permanent and incurable. 

It seems however that the marriage with Margaret was still in consider- 
ation in September, 1507, and that Maximilian was still in hope of its pro- 
ceeding, and that Margaret herself had some objections from an apprehen- 
sion that it would imprison her in England. The difficulty of agreeing 
upon the conditions in this respect would account sufficiently for its not 
being concluded. See Corr. de Maximilian I. et de Marguerite d’ Autriche, 
1. p. 11. Margaret assumed the government of the Low Countries in the 
peginning of 1507. 

24, e. phthisis. 
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though they could not but hear of these scruples in 
the King’s conscience, yet as if the King’s soul and his 
money were i several offices, that the one was not to 
intermeddle with the other, went on with as great rage 
as ever! For the same three and twentieth year was 
there a sharp prosecution? against Sir William Capel 
(now the second time), and this was for matters of 
misgovernment*® in his mayoralty: the great matter 
being, that in some payments he had taken knowledge 
of false moneys, and did not his diligence to examine 
_ and beat it out who were the offenders. For this and 
some other things laid to his charge, he was condemned 
to pay two thousand pounds; and being a man of 
stomach, and hardened by his former troubles, re- 
fused to pay a mite; and belike used some untoward 
speeches of the proceedings ; for which he was sent to 
the Tower, and there remained till the King’s death. 
Knesworth likewise, that had been lately Mayor of 
London, and both his Sheriffs, were for abuses in their 
offices questioned, and imprisoned, and delivered upon 
one thousand four hundred pounds paid. Hawis, an 
Alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died 
with thought and anguish before his business came to 
an end. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had likewise been 
Mayor of London, and his two Sheriffs, were put to 
the fine of one thousand pounds. And Sir Laurence 
for refusing to make payment was committed to prison, 
where he stayed till Empson himself was committed in 
his place. 

It is no marvel (if the faults were so light and the 
rates so heavy) that the King’s treasure of store that 

1 Nihilo lentius populum gravabant. 


2 Crudelissime actum est. 
8 Pratextu quod se male gessisset. 
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he left at his death, most of it in secret places under 
his own key and keeping at Richmond, amounted (as 
by tradition it is reported to have done!) unto the sum 
of near eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling ; a 
huge mass of money even for these times. 

. The last act of state that concluded this King’s tem- 
poral felicity, was the conclusion of a glorious match 
between his daughter Mary and Charles Prince of 
Castile, afterwards the great Emperor ; both being of 
tender years: which treaty was perfected? by Bishop 
Foxe and other his commissioners at Calais, the year 
before the King’s death. In which alliance it seemeth 
he himself took so high contentment, as in a letter 
-which he wrote thereupon to the City of London, com- 
manding all possible demonstrations of j joy to be made 
for the same, he expresseth himself as if he thought 
he had built a wall of brass about his kingdom, when 
he had for his sons-in-law a King of Scotland and a 
Prince of Castile and Burgundy. So as now there 
was nothing to be added to this. great King’s felic- 
ity, being at the top of all worldly bliss, in regard of 
the ‘ee marriages of his children, his great renown 
throughout Europe, and his scarce credible riches, and 
the perpetual constancy of his prosperous successes, 
but an opportune death, to withdraw him from any 
future blow of fortune: which certainly (in regard of 
the great hatred of his people,? and the title of his son, 

1 The translation omits this clause, and for 1,800,000/. sterling gives ad 
summam quingue millionum et dimidie aureorum. 

Sir Edward Coke (Institutes, p. 198.) says “fifty and three hundred 
thousand pounds.” Quoting the Close Roll A°. 3 Hen. 8. A mistake per- 
haps of pounds for nobles; 1,800,000/. being equivalent to 5,400,009 six- 
pnd-eightpenny-pieces. 


2 December 17, 1508. 
8 This hatred had probably increased rapidly luring the last year or 
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being then come to eighteen years of age, and being a 
bold Prince and liberal, and that gained upon the peo- 
ple by his very aspect and presence’) had not been 
impossible to have comen upon him. 

To crown also’ the last year of his reign as well as 
his first, he did an act of piety, rare and worthy to be 
taken in imitation. For he granted forth a general 
pardon ;? as expecting a second coronation in a better 
kingdom. He did also declare in his will, that his 
mind was, that restitution should be made of those 
sums which had been unjustly taken by his officers. 

And thus this Salomon of England (for Salomon 
also was too heavy upon his people in exactions) hav- 
ing lived two and fifty years, and thereof reigned three 
and twenty years and eight months, being in perfect 
memory and in a most blessed mind, in a great calm of 
a consuming sickness, passed to a better world, the two 
and twentieth of April 1508,? at his palace of Rich- 
mond which himself had built. 

This King* (to speak of him in terms equal to his 
deserving) was one of the best sort of wonders; a 


two. Vincenzo Quirini, writing in 1506, describes Henry as “uomo di 
anni cinquanta quattro, assai ben disposto della persona, savio, prudente, 
non odiato né eziam molto amato dalli suoi popoli.” Alberi, Ser. 1. vol. i. 
p- 19. 

1 Oris majestate. 

2 Qualis in coronatione regum concedi solet. 

8 This is a mistake; occasioned apparently by a misprint in Speed. 
Henry completed his 23rd year on the 21st of August, 1508, and died on 
the 22nd of April, 1509. 

4In the character of Henry which follows and concludes the work the 
differences between the Latin translation and the English original are 
unusually numerous. There is nothing added indeed, nor is the meaning 
in any place materially modified. But the expression is so frequently 
varied that it would seem as if Bacon had done this part of the transla- 
tion himself and with care. I have thought it better therefore to print it 
entire. It will be found in the appendix, No. IIL. 
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wonder for wise men. He had parts (both in his vir- 
tues and his fortune) not so fit for a common-place 
as for observation. Certainly he was religious, both 
in his affection and observance. But as he could see- 
clear (for those times) through superstition ; so he 
would be blinded now and then by human policy. He 
advanced church-men. He was tender in the privilege 
of sanctuaries, though they wrought him much mischief. 
He built and endowed many religious foundations, be- 
sides his memorable hospital of the Savoy: and yet 
was he a great alms-giver in secret; which shewed 
that his works in public were dedicated rather to God’s 
glory than his own. He professed always to love and 
seek peace; and it was his usual preface in his trea- 
ties,' that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when he went out of the world peace was 
bequeathed. And this virtue could not proceed out of 
fear or softness, for he was valiant and active; and 
therefore no doubt it was truly Christian and moral. 
Yet he knew the way to peace was not to seem to be 
desirous to avoid wars. Therefore would he make 
offers and fames of wars, till he had mended the con- 
ditions of peace. It was also much, that one that was 
so great a lover of peace should be so happy in war. 
For his arms, either in foreign or civil wars, were 
never infortunate; neither did he know what a dis- 
aster meant, The war of his coming in, and the 
rebellions of the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Aud- 
ley, were ended by victory. The wars of France and 
Scotland by peaces sought at his hands. That of 


\ This statement is not strictly borne out by those of his treaties which 
are printed in Rymer. It is true however that most of them contain some 
preamble about the blessings of peace. The particular expression quoted 
by Bacon occurs I think in one of the Bulls of dispensation. 
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Brittaine by accident of the Duke’s death.’ The in 
surrection of the Lord Lovell, and that of Perkin at 
Exeter and in Kent, by flight of the rebels before they 
came to blows. So that his fortune of arms was still 
inviolate. The rather sure, for that in the quenching 
of the commotions of his subjects he ever went in per- 
son: sometimes reserving himself to back and second 
his lieutenants, but ever in action. And yet that was 
not merely forwardness, but partly distrust of others. 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws; 
which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him to 
work his will. For it was so handled that neither 
prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 
as he would sometimes strain up his laws to his prerog- 
ative, so would he also let down his prerogative to his 
Parliament. For mint and wars and martial discipline 
(things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring 
to Parliament. Justice was well administered in his 
time, save where the King was party; save also that 
the counsel-table intermeddled too much with mewm 
and ¢wum. For it was a very court of justice during 
his time; especially in the beginning. But in that part 
both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and 
cut as it were in brass or marble, which is the mak- 
ing of good laws, he did excel. And with his justice 


1 The war of Brittany, had Bacon’s account of it been accurate, must 
have been accounted an exception to Henry’s usual fortune in war. It 
might be an accident, but still it was a failure. But if we substitute the 
true history of it, which I have given in my note p. 154, we may fair'y 
count it among the examples of his habitual success. The army accom- 
plished all it was sent to accomplish; the ultimate frustration of Henry's 
object was due to an error of policy, not to an accident of war. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting the statement in note 8. p. 97. 
as to the spelling of the name Brittaine. It is so spelt in the MS. in that 
place and one or two others immediately following. But afterwards it is 
always, or almost always, spelt Britaine. 


ea « 
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he was also a merciful prince: as in whose time there 
were but three of the nobility that suffered; the Earl 
of Warwick; the Lord Chamberlain; and the Lord 
Audley: though the first two were instead of numbers 
in the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there 
were never so great rebellions expiated with so little 
blood drawn by the hand of justice, as the two rebel- 
lions of Blackheath and Exeter. As for the severity 
used upon those which were taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a scum of people. His pardons went ever both 
before and after his sword. But then he had withal a 
strange kind of interchanging of large and inexpected 
pardons with severe executions: which (his wisdom 
considered) could not be imputed to any inconstancy or 
inequality ; but either to some reason which we do not 
now know, or to a principle he had set unto himself, 
that he would vary, and try both ways in turn. But 
the less blood he drew the more he took of treasure: 
and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in 
the one that he might be the more pressing in the 
other; for both would have been intolerable. Of 
nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure ; 
and was a little poor in admiring riches. The people 
Gnto whom there is infused for the preservation of 
monarchies a natural desire to discharge their princes, 
though it be with the unjust charge of their counsellors 
and ministers) did impute this unto Cardinal Morton 
and Sir Reignold Bray; who as it after appeared (as 
counsellors of ancient authority with him) did so 
second his humours, as nevertheless they did temper 
them. Whereas Empson and Dudley that followed, 
being persons that had no reputation with him other- 
wise than by the servile following of his bent, did not 
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give way only (as the first did) but shape him way te 
those extremities, for which himself was touched with 
remorse at his death; and which his successor re- 
nounced, and sought to purge. This excess of his had 
at that time many glosses and interpretations. Some 
thought the continual rebellions wherewith he had 
been vexed had made him grow to hate his people: 
Some thought it was done to pull down their stomachs 
and to keep them low: Some, for that he would leave 
his son a golden fleece: Some suspected he had some 
high design upon foreign parts. But those perhaps 
shall come nearest the truth that fetch not their rea- 
sons so far off; but rather impute it to nature, age, 
peace, and a mind fixed upon no other ambition or 
pursuit: whereunto I should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifts 
for money of other great Princes abroad, it did the 
better by comparison set off to him the felicity of full 
coffers. As to his expending of treasure, he never 
spared charge which his affairs required: and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; but his rewards were very 
limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his 
own state and memory than upon the deserts of others. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his own way; as one that revered himself, and 
would reign indeed. Had he been a private man he 
would have been termed proud: but in a wise Prince, 
it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 
towards all; not admitting any near or full approach 
either to his power or to his secrets. For he was 
governed by none. His Queen (notwithstanding she 
had presented him with divers children; and with a 
trown also, though he would not acknowledge it) 
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could: do nothing with him. His mother he rever- 
enced much, heard little. For any person agreeable 
to him for society (such as was Hastings to King 
Edward the Fourth, or Charles Brandon after to King 
Henry the Eighth), he had none; except we should 
account for such persons Foxe and Bray and Empson, 
because they were so much with him. But it was but 
as the instrument is much with the workman. He 
had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height; being sensible that majesty 
maketh the people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 

To his confederates abroad he was constant and 
just ; but not open. But rather such was his inquiry 
and such his closeness, as they stood in the light tow- 
ards him, and he stood in the dark to them; yet 
without strangeness, but with a semblance of mutual 
communication of affairs. As for little envies or emu- 
lations upon foreign princes (which are frequent with 
many Kings), he had never any; but went substan- 
tially to his own business. Certain it is, that though 
his reputation was great at home, yet it was greater 
abroad. . For foreigners that could not see the passages 
of affairs, but made their judgments upon the issues of 
them, noted that he was ever in strife and ever aloft. 
It grew also from the airs which the princes and states 
abroad received from their ambassadors and agents 
here ; which were attending the court in great num- 
ber; whom he did not only content with courtesy, 
reward, and privateness; but (upon such conferences 
as passed with them) put them in admiration to find 
his universal insight into the affairs of the world: 
which though he did suck chiefly from themselves, yet 
that which he had gathered from them al) seemed ad- 
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mirable to every one. So that they did write ever to 
their superiors in high terms concerning his wisdom 
and art of rule. Nay when they were returned, they 
did commonly maintain intelligence with lim ; such a 
dexterity he had ‘to impropriate to himself all foreign 
instruments. 

He was careful and liberal to obtain good intelli- 
gence from all parts abroad; wherein he did not only 
use his interest in the liegers here, and his pensioners 
which he had both in the court of Rome and other the 
courts of Christendom, but the industry and vigilancy 
of his own ambassadors in foreign parts. For which 
purpose his instructions were ever extreme curious 
and articulate; and in them more articles touching 
inquisition than touching negotiation: requiring like- 
wise from his ambassadors an answer, in particular 
distinct articles, respectively to his questions. 

As for his secret spials which he did employ both at 
home and abroad, by them to discover what practices 
and conspiracies were against him; surely his case 
required it; he had such moles perpetually working 
and casting to undermine him. Neither can it be 
reprehended ; for if spials be lawful against lawful 
enemies, much more against conspirators and traitors. 
But indeed to give them credence by oaths or curses, 
that cannot be well maintained; for these are too holy 
vestments for a disguise. Yet surely there was this 
further good in his employing of those flies and famil- 
jars; that as the use of them was cause that many 
conspiracies were revealed, so the fame and suspicion 
of them kept (no doubt) many conspiracies from being 
attempted. 

Towards his Queen he was nothing uxorious; nor 
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scarce indulgent ; but companiable and respective, and 
without jealousy. Towards his children he was full of 
paternal affection, careful of their education, aspiring to 
their high advancement, regular to see that they should 
not want of any due honour and respect; but not 
greatly willing to cast any popular lustre upon them. 
To his counsel he did refer much, and sat oft in per- 
son ; knowing it to be the way to assist his power and 
inform his judgment: in which respect also he was 
fairly patient of. liberty both of advice and of vote, 
till himself were declared. . 
' He kept a strait hand on his nobility, and chose 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which were 
more obsequious to him, but had less interest in the 
people; which made for his absoluteness, but not for 
his safety. Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one 
of the causes of his troublesome reign. For that his 
nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did 
not cooperate with him, but let every man go his own 
way. He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the 
Eleventh was. But contrariwise he was served by the 
ablest men that then were to be found; without which 
his affairs could not have prospered as they did. For 
war, Bedford, Oxford, Surrey, Dawbeny, Brooke, 
Poynings. _ For other affairs, Morton, Foxe, Bray, the 
Prior of Lanthony, Warham, Urswick, Hussey, Fro- 
wick, and others. Neither did he care how cunning 
they were that he did employ: for he thought himself 
to have the master-reach. And as he chose well, so 
he held them up well. For it is a strange thing, that 
though he were a dark prince, and infinitely suspicious, 
and his times full of secret conspiracies «and troubles ; 
yet in twenty-four years reign he never put down or 
VOL. IL. 16 
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discomposéd counsellor or near servant, save only Stan¢ 
ley the Lord Chamberlain. As for the disposition of 
his subjects in general towards him, it stood thus with 
him; that of the three affections which naturally tie 
the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign, — love, - 
fear, and reverence, —he had the last in height; the 
second in good measure; and so little of the first, as 
he was beholding to the other two. 

He was a Prince, sad, serious, and full of thoughts 
and secret observations; and full of notes and me- 
morials of his own hand, especially touching. per- 
sons; as whom! to employ, whom to reward, whom 
to inquire of, whom to beware of, what were the de- 
pendencies, what were the factions, and the like ; keep- 
ing (as it were) a journal of his thoughts. "There j is 
to this day a merry tale; that his monkey (set on as 
it was thought by one of his chamber) tore his prin- 
cipal note-book all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
forth: whereat the court which liked not those pensive 
accounts was almost tickled with sport. 

He was indeed full of apprehensions and suspicions. 
But as he did easily take them, so he did easily check 
them and master them; whereby they were not dan- 
gerous, but troubled himself more than others. It is 
true, his thoughts were so many, as they could not 
well always stand together; but that which did good 
one way, did hurt another. Neither did he at some 
times weigh them aright in their proportions. Cer- 
tainly that rumour which did him so much mischief 
(that the Duke of York should be saved and alive) 
was (at the first) of his own nourishing, because hé 
would have more reason not to reign in the right of 


1 The rest of the MS. is lost. 
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his wife. He was affable, and both well and fair 
spoken; and would use strange sweetness and’ blan- 
dishments of words, where he desired to effect or per- 
suade any thing that he took to heart. He was 
rather studious than learned ; reading most books that 
were of any worth, in the French tongue. Yet he 
understood the Latin, as appeareth in that Cardinal 
Hadrian and others, who could very well have written 
French, did use to write to him in Latin. 

For his pleasures, there is no news of them. And 
yet by his instructions to Marsin and Stile touching 
the Queen of Naples, it seemeth he could interrogate 
well touching beauty. He did by pleasures as great 
Princes do by banquets, come and look a little upon 
them, and turn way. For never Prince was more 
wholly given to his affairs, nor in them more of him- 
self: insomuch as in triumphs of justs and tourneys 
and balls and masks (which they then called disguises) 
he was rather a princely and gentle spectator than 
seemed much to be delighted. 

No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of all in 
Kings) his fortune wrought upon his nature, and his 
nature upon his fortune. He attained to the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which might endow 
him with moderation ; but also from the fortune of an 
exiled man, which had quickened in him all seeds of 
observation and industry. And his times teing rather 
prosperous than calm, had raised his confidence by suc- 
cess, but almost marred his nature by troubles. His 
wisdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from dangers 
when they pressed him, than into a providence to pre- 
vent and remove them afar off. And even in nature, 
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the sight of his mind was like some: sights of eyes}; 
rather strong at hand than to. carry afar off. For 
his wit increased upon the occasion; and so much 
the more if the occasion were sharpened by danger. 
Again, whether it were the shortness of his foresight, 
or the strength of his will, or the dazzling of his suspi- 
cions, or what it was; certain it is that the perpetual 
troubles of his fortunes (there being no more matter 
out of which they grew) could not have been without 
some great defects and main errors in his nature, cus- 
toms, and proceedings, which he had enough to do to 
save and help with a thousand little industries and 
watches. But those do best appear in the story itself. _ 
Yet take him with all his defects, if a man should com- 
pare him with the Kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis the 
Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere than 
Ferdinando of Spain. But if you shall change Lewis 
the Twelfth for Lewis the Eleventh, who lived a little 
before, then the consort is more perfect. For that 
Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry, may be 
esteemed for the tres magi of kings of those ages. To 
conclude, if this King did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself; for what he minded he compassed. 

He was a comely personage, a little above just 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. His 
countenance was reverend, and a little like a church- 
man: and as it was not strange or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasing, but as the face of one 
well disposed: But it was to the disadvantage of the 
painter, for it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him somewhat that may seem divine. When 
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the Lady Margaret his mother had divers great suit- 
ors for marriage, she dreamed one night that one in 
the likeness of a bishop in pontifical habit did tender 
her Edmund Earl of Richmond (the King’s father) 
for her husband. Neither had she ever any child 
but the King, though she had three husbands. One 
day when King Henry the Sixth (whose innocency 
gave him holiness) was washing his hands at a great 
feast, and cast his eye upon King Henry, then a 
young youth, he said; “This is the lad that shall 
possess quietly that that we now strive for.” But 
that that was truly divine in him, was that he had 
the fortune of a true Christian as well as of a great 
King, in living exercised and dying repentant. So 
as he had an happy warfare in both conflicts, both 
of sin and the cross. 

He was born at Pembroke Castle, and lieth buried 
at Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 
monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for 
the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly dead, 
in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in 

Richmond or any of his palaces. I 
could wish he did the like in this 
monument of his fame. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
GREAT COUNCILS. 


THERE are three places in this history (see pp. 114. 176. 
260.) in which I have ventured an opinion that what is 
called by our historians a Parliament was in reality a Great 
Council. The positive and particular grounds for the con- 
jecture may be best understood in connexion with the narra- 
tive, and have therefore been explained in the several places. 
Certain general objections which may perhaps suggest them- 
selves, will be answered more conveniently here. 

It may be objected in the first place that the point being 
one of considerable constitutional importance, it is not likely 
that Bacon would have overlooked it. Polydore Vergil in- 
deed, who was a foreigner; Hall, who merely followed Poly- 
dore, using no independent judgment of his own; Holinshed, 
who followed Hall; even Stowe and Speed, who though dili- 
gent and original explorers were not statesmen and consti- | 
tutional lawyers ;—all these mighi easily make the mistake 
and overlook the difficulties which it involves. But Bacon’s 
acquiescence in such an error, if error it be, is not so easily 
accounted for. So familiar as he was with the practical 
working of government and the practical solution of state- 
problems; so inquisitive as he was into the particular ways 
and methods of Henry the Seventh, regarded as a study in 
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the art of government; so learned as he must have grown, 
by thirty years’ service as a law officer of the Crown, and 
more than thirty as a member of Parliament, in constitu- 
tional precedents; so diligent and vigilant as he was in ob- 
serving what he calls the “real passages” of affairs, — the 
real means by which ends were brought about ;—it must 
be admitted that he was a man very unlikely to overlook 
the evidences of such a fact and quite certain not to overleok 
the importance of it. The adoption therefore by Bacon of 
Polydore Vergil’s story, is a negative argument against my 
conjecture which it is necessary to remove. 

But on referring to the particulars, it will be found that 
the direct evidence of the fact in each case is drawn almost 
entirely from sources which were not within Bacon’s reach. 
At the time he wrote, there was no accessible collection of 
state-documents resembling Rymer’s Feedera, and apparently 
no accessible record by which it could be ascertained at what 
precise date the several Parliaments in this reign were called. 
The Herald’s narrative, which supplies the only positive evi- 
dence we have as to the first of these Great Councils, it is 
clear that he had not seen. Henry the Seventh’s privy-seal, 
which contains positive evidence as to the last, is a single 
sheet, which may not have been in Sir Robert Cotton’s 
possession at the time, and if it was may easily have been 
overlooked ; and without it, the notice in the old Chronicle, 
though distinct and of great weight, would have been hardly 
sufficient perhaps to establish the fact. Now if we should 
set aside all the evidence, direct or inferential, which is de- 
rived from these sources, there would really be no ground 
for suspecting the accuracy of Polydore’s narrative. There- 
fore that Bacon did not anticipate the conjecture, is not in 
fact any presumption against it. 

Another objection may be drawn from the silence of con- 
temporary historians as to the fact, and of the constitutional 
writers of the next century as to the practice. It may be 
urged, and urged with much appearance of reason, that if 
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the calling of a Great Council, such as I suppose these to 
have been, was in those days a new or a very unusual thing, 
it would have made a noise at the time; and then how came 
“Fabyan, or Polydore, or Hall, who were contemporaries, not 
to have heard of it? And that if on the contrary it was a 
thing frequent and familiar to people in the days of Henry 
the Seventh, it must have been familiar to students of the 
constitution in the days of Elizabeth and James the First; 
and then how came Sir Edward Coke, in the fourth part 
‘of his’ Institutes, to give an elaborate account of the consti- 
tution and functions of the Council, without alluding to a 
‘practice of such considerable constitutional importance ;? or 
how was it that during the latter half of James the First’s 
reign, when the government was in continual embarrassment 
from the opposition of the Lower House of Parliament, the 
experiment of reviving this practice, and calling a “Great 
Council” for deliberation and advice, was never (as far as 
I know) proposed for consideration or once mentioned, at 
least by that name? ? 

Fortunately it is not necessary to answer this question ; for 
there is no doubt about the fact. That “ Great Councils,” 
precisely such as I suppose these to have been, were fre- 
quently summoned during the three reigns of the House of 
Laneaster, is a fact established by direct evidence altogether 
conclusive. In the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1834, there is dis- 


1 Jn the first part of the Institutes (ii. 10. 164.) Coke mentions the Mag- 
num Concilium as meating sometimes the Upper House of Parliament; 
and sometimes, when Parliament was not sitting, the “ Peers of the realm, 
Lords of Parliament, who are called (he says) Magnum Concilium Regis.” 
But he says nothing of any peculiar function belonging to it, or of the 
occasions on which it was called. 

2 The Council before which Robert Earl of Essex was charged, heard, 
and censured on the 5th of June, 1600; and that before which James’s 
Learned Counsel recommended that Sir Walter Raleigh should be charged 
and heard in 1618; were very like Great Councils both in composition 
and in function; but I do not find any allusion to the precedent in either 
case. : 

16 * 
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tinct mention made of not less than sixteen “Great Coun- 
cils” called during the sixty-one years of the Lancastrian . 
dynasty, and there are traces of more. The latest of which 
there is record there was in 1459; only twenty-six years be- 
fore the accession of Henry the Seventh. And we are not 
to conclude, because this is the last recorded, that it was the 
last which took place: for the records of the proceedings of 
the Council from the end of Henry the Sixth’s to nearly the 
end of Henry the Eighth’s reign are almost all lost; and 
therefore the negative evidence is of no value. Positive 
evidence on the other hand is not wanting to show that the 
practice was in use at least. seventeen years after. Twice in 
the Paston Correspondence we meet with news of the Coun- 
cil then sitting; which on both occasions the editor supposes 
(see table of contents) to mean Parliament; though it is cer- 
tain that no Parliament was sitting at the time. One is 
stated to have ended on the 3rd of March 1473-4, the last 
day of Edward the Fourth’s 13th year; the other as having 
begun on the 18th of February, in his 16th year; that is, 
1476-7. See Vol. II. pp. 158. 205. This brings us within 
nine years of Henry the Seventh’s accession. So that, even 
if that were the latest precedent, there would be nothing 
strange either in the name or the thing. 

Of the distinctive character and functions of these Girekt 
Councils the clearest and most complete description which I 
have met with is in Sir Matthew Hale’s Jurisdiction: of the 
House of Lords, published by Hargrave in 1796;? but the 


1“ This magnum consilium was of two kinds;-viz..a magnum consilium 
out of Parliament, and a magnum consilium in Parliament. ‘The former of 
these was commonly upon some emergent occasion, that either in respect 
of the suddenness could not expect the summoning of Parliament, or in 
-espect of its nature needed it not, or was intended but as preparative to 
Nee Sic But the form of ‘these Great Councils was varied. For some- 
times only some few of the prelates and nobility were called to it, and 
none of the \consilium ordinarium, as claus. 83. £. 8, m. dors. At other 
times not only the nobility, prelates, and consilium ordinarium were called, 
hut. also there went out writs to every sheriff to return one knight for each 
zounty, and to divers cities and boroughs to return one citizen or burgess, 
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fullest and most authentic evidence, and that which comes 
nearest to the times in question, is to be found in. the records 
published by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

“They appear to have been summoned (he says) when- 
ever affairs of greater moment occurred than the ‘ Continual 
Council’ thought proper to determine, but were not of such a 
nature or such a degree of importance as to render tt advis- 
able to bring them before Parliament.” The Peers spiritual 
and temporal were considered as belonging to the Great 
Council of course; “ Lords of the Great Council” appears 
to have been one of their titles. And it is probable that in 
ordinary cases it was composed (according to. Mr. Hallam’s 
conjecture; “ Middle Ages” vol. iii. p. 213.) of these alone, 
in conjunction with the members of the “ Continual” Coun- 
cil. But it is certain that on some special occasions many 
commoners were joined with them; specially selected from 
various qualities, professions, and localities, according to the 
nature of the question in debate. Thus, in the second year 
of Henry the Fourth, on the 20th of July, 1401, letters 
were addressed to the “Continual Council,” commanding 
them (pour certaines chargeantes matires touchantes nous et 
notre rovaume) to summon all the Prelates, Earls, and Bar- 
ons of the realm, and from four to eight of the most sufficient 
and discreet Knights of each County, to attend a Council at 
Westminster on the Feast of the Assumption next ensuing. 
And a,second letter was addressed to them on the following 
day commanding that,a certain number of Hsguires should be 
likewise summoned to attend this Council.. The object was 
‘as was done claus. 27. H. 8. m. 12. dors upon the making of the ordinance 
of the staple. But this magnum consilium had nothing of legislative power 
nor jurisdiction; and therefore the ordinances of the staple were after 
enacted by Parliament to supply the defect of a law. I never yet saw any 
private petition, or footsteps of jurisdiction exercised by such a Grand 
Council. — These Grand Councils have been rarely summoned of late 
years; businesses of state being usually despatched by the Privy Council, 
and if of very great importance in Parliament. The only Grand Council 


‘that hath been in my ‘remembrance was that at York, at the coming in of 
ithe Scots,” —Hale’s Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, chap. 2. § 3. 
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to have their advice with regard to the war with France ; 
and it appears from a list annexed that the Council was 
attended by about 150 Knights and Esquires, besides the 
Lords spiritual and temporal. (See Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the P. C. vol. i. p. 155., and Rymer viii. 213.) 

Again, a minute of Council dated the 7th of March, 
1442-3, (21 Hen. 6.) directs that there be “made letters 
under privy seal to all the King’s freemen, and also to the 
King’s Great Council, to be with the King in his Great 
Council at Westminster at the 15th of Pasque, all excusa- 
tions ceasing, for the good of his realm, lordships, and sub- 
jects.” (Proceedings and Ordinances, v. p. 237.) The occa- 
sion of this was also a French war. 

I have selected these two instances as abuse the most 
distinct mention that I can find of the summoning of persons 
who were not members of the King’s Council by rank or 
office, and of their character and quality. In other cases 
they are less distinctly mentioned as “et plusieurs autres,” or 
“et aliorum ad illud convocatorum.” In others, and indeed 
in the majority, there are no traces of the presence of any 
persons besides the Lords and the members of the Continual 
Council. “The questions on which they were summoned to 
advise and deliberate were not always questions of peace and 
war. Sometimes it was a question of raising money; ‘as in 
the first year of Henry the Fourth, when in order to avoid 
the necessity of calling a Parliament and taxing the Com- 
mons, it was agreed that the Peers themselves should grant 
the King an aid, and that letters of Privy Seal should be 
sent to all the Abbots for the same purpose... (See Vol. I. 
p- 102.) And again in the third year of Henry the Fifth, 
when the Lords temporal, who had undertaken in a previous 
Parliament to.do the King service in his wars upon certain 
terms of payment, consented to allow him a longer day for 
the payment, considering that the supplies granted by Par- 
liament for the purpose could not be levied soon enough. 
(I. p. 150.) In the seventh year of Henry the Sixth, a 
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Great Council was summoned to advise upon a proposal that 
the King should be crowned in France, and also upon the 
means of supplying a deficiency in the revenue. In his 
ninth year a Great Council was summoned to advise upon 
the expediency of calling a Parliament. (IV. p. 67.) In the 
next year the question of thé salary of the Lieutenant of 
England was referred to a Great Council. (IV. p. 105.) In 
his twelfth year, a proposal having been made for peace with 
Scotland by marriage of the King with one of the Scottish 
King’s daughters, and the Continual Council having consid- 
ered the proposition, but not liking to give advice on a matter 
of such weight, referred it-to the King’s uncles ; who in their 
turn “doubting greatly to take upon them sole so great a 
charge,” requested that a “Great Council” might be called 
to deliberate upon it. (IV. p. 191.) The minutes of the 
Council which was called in consequence (IV. 210-213.) and 
which met soon after the siege of Orleans and the beginning 
of the English reverses in France, make no mention of this 
subject ; but of a dispute between the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, and a question as to the ways and means of rais- 
ing 40 or 50,000. for carrying on the war, according to a 
proposition of the Duke of Bedford. In the sixteenth year 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir John- Paston informs his corre- 
spondent (vol. ii. p. 205.) that “yesterday began the Great 
Council; to which all the estates of the land shall come but 
if it be for great and reasonable excuses. And I suppose the 
chief cause of this assembly is to commune what is best to do 
now upon the great change by the death of the Duke of 
Burgoyne and for the keeping of Calais and the marches, 
and for the preservation of the amities taken late as well 
with France as now with the members of Flanders.” 

It is clear therefore that the reference to a “ Great Coun- 
cil” of such questions as formed the subject of deliberation 
on the three occasions to which my conjecture refers was 
quite according to precedent. It would appear moreover 
from the minutes that the proceedings always began with a 
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speech by the Chancellor, setting forth the questions upon 
which they were called to deliberate and advise. So that in 
all but the name and the account of laws passed (which were — 
in fact passed by the Parliament that met just before or just 
after), Bacon’s narrative may be a correct report of the pro- 
ceeding in each case, 


No. II. 


Perkyn Werbecks his Proclamation 


published in the time of his Rebellion in the beginning of the 
Reign of H. 73 


Ricwarp by the grace of God King of England and of 
France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales, to all those that 
these our present letters shall see hear or read, and to every 
of them, greeting: and whereas we in our tender age escaped 
by God’s might out of the tower of London, and were 
secretly conveyed over the sea’ into other divers countries, 
there remaining certain years as unknown; in the which 
season it happened one Henry, son to Edmund Tydder, Earl 
-of Richmond created, son to Owen Tydder, of low birth, in 
the country of Wales, to come from France and entered into 
this our realm; and by subtle false means to obtain the 
crown of the same unto us of right appertaining; which 
Henry is our extreme and mortal enemy as soon as he had 
knowledge of our being one live, imagined, compassed and 
wrought all the subtle ways and means he could devise to our 


1 Harl. MSS. 288. fo. 123.6. “The original of this, in an old written 
nand, is in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton; 18 August, 1676.” — Note in 
be liand of the transcriber. 
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final destruction, insomuch as he hath not only falsely sur- 
mised us to be a feigned person, giving us nicknames so 
abusing your minds, but also to defer and put us from our 
entry into this our realm, hath offered large sums of money 
to corrupt the princes in every land and country and that we 
have been retained with and made importune labour to cer- 
tain of our servants about our person some of them to mur- 
der our person, us [ste] and other to forsake and leave our 
righteous quarrel, and to depart from our service, as by Sir 
Robert Clifford and others was verified and openly proved, 
and to bring his cursed and malicious intent aforesaid to his 
purpose he hath subtilly and by crafty means levied outra- 
geous and importable sums of moneys upon the whole body 
of our realm, to the great hurt and impoverishing of the 
same: all which subtle and corrupt labours by him made to 
our great jeopardy and peril, we have by God’s might. gra- 
ciously escaped and overpassed, as well by land as by sea, 
and be now with the right high and mighty prince our dear- 
est cousin the King of Scots, which without any gift or other 
thing by him desyred or demanded to the prejudice or hurt 
of us our crown or realm, hath full lovingly and kindly re- 
tained us, by whose aid and supportation we in proper person 
be now by God’s grace entered into this our realm of Eng- 
Jand, where we shall shew ourselves openly unto you, also 
confounding our foresaid enemy in all his false sayings and 
also every man of reason and discretion may well understand 
that him needed not to have made the foresaid costages and 
importune labour if we had been such a feigned person as he 
untruly surmiseth, ascertaining you how the mind and intent 
of the foresaid noble prince our dearest cousin is, if that he 
may find or see our subjects and natural liege people accord- 
ing to right and the duty of their allegiance resort lovingly 
umto us with such power as by their puissance shall move, 
[sie, nowe ?] be able of likelyhood to distress and subdue our 
enemies, he *s fully set and determined to. return home, again 
quietly with his people into his own land, without doing or 
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suffering to be done any hurt or prejudice unto our realm, or 
to the inhabitants of the same. Also our great enemy to for- 
tify his false quarrel hath caused divers nobles of this our 
realm whom he had suspect and stood in dread of, to be cru- 
elly murdered, as our cousin the Lord Fitzwater, Sir William 
Stanley, Sir Robert Chamberlaine, Sir Symon Mounteford, 
Sir Robert Radclyfe, William Daubeney, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, and many other, besides such as have dearly bought 
their lives, some of which nobles are now in the sanctuary: 
also he hath long kept and yet keepeth in: prison our right 
entirely well beloved cousin Edward son and heir to our 
uncle Duke of Clarence and others, withholding from: them 
their rightful inheritance’ to the intent they ne should be of 
might and power to aid and assist us at our need, after the 
‘duty of their leigeance. He hath also married by compulsion 
certain of our sisters and also the sister of our foresaid 
cousin the Earl of Warwick and divers other ladies of the 
blood royal unto certain his kinsmen and friends of simple 
and low degree, and putting apart all well disposed nobles he 
hath none in favour and trust about his person but Bishop 
Foxe, Smith, Bray, Lovell, Oliver King, Sir Charles Somer- 
set, David Owen, Rysley, Sir John Trobulvill, Tyler, Robert 
Lytton, Gylford, Chamley, Emson, James Hobert, John 
Cutte, Garthe, Hansey, Wyot, and such other caitiffs and 
villains of simple birth, which by subtle inventions and _pill- 
ing of the people have been the principal finders, occasion- 
ers, and counsellors of the misrule and mischief now reign- 
ing in England. 

Also we be credibly informed that our said enemy not 
regarding the wealth and prosperity of this land, but only 
the safeguard and surety of his person, hath sent into divers 
places out of our realm the foresaid nobles, and caused to 
be conveyed from thence to other places the treasure of’ this 
our realm, purposing to depart after in proper person with 
many other estates of the land being now at his rule and 
lisposition, and if he should be so suffered to depart as God 
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defend it should be to the greatest hurt jeopardy and peril 
of the whole realm that could be thought or imagined. 
Wherefore we desire and pray you and nevertheless charge 
you and every of you as ye intend the surety of yourself 
and the commonweal of our land, your native ground, to put 
you in your most effectual devoirs with all diligence to the 
uttermost of your powers, to stop and let his passage out 
of this our realm, ascertaining you that what person or per- 
sons shall fortune to take or distress him shall have for his 
or their true acquittal in that behalf after their estate and 
degrees, so as the most low and simplest of degree that shall 
happen to take or distress him, shall have for his labour one 
thousand pounds in money, and houses and lands to the 
yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his heirs for 
ever. We remembering these premises with the great and 
execrable offences daily committed and done by our foresaid 
great enemy and his adherents in breaking the liberty and 
franchises of our mother holy Church to the high displeasure 
of Almighty God, besides the manifold treasons, abominable 
murders, manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pill- 
ing of the people by dismes tasks tallages benevolences 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, with 
many other heinous offences to the likely destruction and 
desolation of the whole realm as God defend, shall put our- 
self effectually in our devoir, not as a step-dame but as the 
very true mother of the child, languishing or standing in 
peril to redress and subdue the foresaid mischief and mis- 
rule and to punish the occasioners and haunters thereof after 
their deserts in example of others. We shall also by God’s 
grace and the help and assistance of the great lords of our 
blood with the counsel of other sad persons of approved 
policy prudence and experience dreading God and having 
tender zeal and affection to indifferent ministration of justice 
and the public weal of the land, peruse and call to remem- 
brance the good laws and customs heretofore made by our 
noble progenitors kings of England and see them put in due 
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and. lawful execution according to the effect and true mean- 
ing they were first made or ordained for, so that by virtue 
thereof as well the disinheriting of rightful heirs as the ~ 
injuries and wrongs in anywise committed and done unto 
the subjects of our realm, both spiritual and temporal, shall 
be duly redressed according to right law and good conscience 
and we shall see that the commodities of our realm be em- 
ployed to the most advantage of the same, the intercourse 
of merchandises betwixt realm and realm, to be ministered 
and handled as shall more be to the commonweal and pros- 

_ perity of our subjects, and all such dismes tasks tallages 
beneyolences unlawful impositions and grievous exactions 
as be above rehearsed utterly to be foredone and laid apart 
and never from henceforth to be called upon but in such 
causes as our noble progenitors kings of England have of 
old time been accustomed to have the aid succour and help 
of their subjects and true liegemen. 

Also we will that all such persons as have imagined com- 
passed or wrought privily or apertly since the reign of our 
foresaid enemy or before anything against us except such 
as since the reign have imagined our death shall have their 
free pardon for the same of their lives lands and goods, so 
that they at this time according to right and the duty of 
their allegiances take our righteous quarrel and part and 
aid comfort and support us with their bodies and goods, 

And over this we let you wot that upon our foresaid 
great enemy his adherents and part-takers, with all other 
such as will take their false quarrel and stand in their de- 
fence against us with their bodies or goods, we shall come 
and enter upon them as their heavy lord and take and repute 
them and every of them as our traitors and rebels and see 
them punished according, and upon all other our subjects 
that according to right and the duty of their leigance will 
aid succour and comfort us with their powers with their 
[lives] or goods or yvictual our host for ready money, we 
shall come and enter upon them lovingly as their natural 
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feige lord and see'they have justice to them equally minis- 
-tered upon their causes: wherefore we will and desire you 
and every of you that incontinent upon the hearing of this 
our proclamation ye according to the duty of your alle- 
giances aready yourselves in your best defensible array 
and give your personal attendance upon us where we shall 
then fortune to be, and in so doing ye shall find us your 
right especial and. singular good lord and so to see you rec- 
ompensed and rewarded as by your service shall be unto 
us deserved, 


No. III. 
CHARACTER OF HENRY VIL 


(From the Latin Translation.) 


Rex iste (ut verbis utamur que merita ejus exequent) 
fuit instar miraculi cujusdam: ejus scilicet generis, quod pru- 
dentes attonitos reddit, imperitos leviter percellit. Plurima 
siquidem habuit et in virtutibus suis et in fortuna, que non 
tam in locos communes cadunt, quam in observationes pru- 
dentes et graves. Vir certe fuit pius ac religiosus, et affectu 
et cultu: sed ut erga superstitionem, pro modo temporum 
suorum, satis. perspicax, ita interdum politicis rationibus et 
consiliis nonnihil occecatus. Personarum ecclesiasticarum 
promotor, erga asylorum privilegia (que tanta ei mala peper- 
erant) non durus. Haud pauca religiosorum ccenobia fun- 
davit, dotavit; quibus accedit memorabile illud hospitale 
Savoya dictum. Magnus nihilominus eleemosynarius in se- 
creto; quod luculenter indicat, etiam publica illa opera Dei 
glorie, non sux, data. Pacem se summopere et amare, et 
.pro viribus procurare, perpetuo pre se tulit, . Atque illud in 
feederum preefationibus illi frequens fuit; Pacem, cum Chris- 
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tus in mundum veniret, angelus precinutsse ; cum e mundo 
excederet, ipsum Dominum legasse. Neque hoc ei, timori 
aut animi molliti2i imputari poterat (quippe qui animosus fue- 
rit et bellator), sed virtuti vere Christiane et morali. Neque 
tamen illud eum fugit, a via pacis aberrare illum, qui eam 
nimio plus videatur appetere: itaque famas et rumores et 
apparatus belli spe excitabat, donec pacis conditiones in 
melius flecteret. Etiam illud notatu non indignum, quod 
tam sedulus pacis amator in bellis tam felix extiterit. Siqui- 
dem arma et expeditiones ejus neque in bellis externis neque 
in civilibus, unquam ei improspere cesserunt; neque noverat 
ille quid clades bellica esset. Bellum in adeptione regni, 
necnon Comitis Lincolnie et Baronis Audlzi rebelliones, ter- 
minavit victoria. Bella Gallica et Scotica pax, sed pax ab 
hostibus ultro petita. Bellum illud Britanniz, casus ; mors 
nimirum Britanniz.ducis. ‘Tumultus Baronis Lovelli, item 
Perkini, tam ad Exoniam quam in Cantio, fuga rebellium, 
antequam prelium tentarent: adeo ut propria ei fuerit armo- 
rum felicitas, atque inviolata. Cujus rei causa haud parva, 
quatenus ad seditiones intestinas compescendas, proculdubio 
fuit, quod in iis restinguendis personam suam nunquam sub- 
traxerit. Prima quandoque pugne per duces suos transegit, 
cum ipse ad suppetias ferendas presto esset: sed’ aliquam 
belli partem semper ipse attigit. Neque tamen hoc ipsum 
omnino propter alacritatem et fortitudinem, sed partim ob 
suspiciones, quod aliis parce fideret. 

Leges regni in magno honore semper habuit, easque auc- 
toritate sua munire videri voluit. Licet hoc ipsum non 
minimo quidem ei esset impedimento, ad ea que voluit pro 
arbitrio suo exequenda. Ita enim commode earum habenas 
tractavit, ut ne quid de proventibus suis, aut etiam preroga- 
tiva regia, intercideret. Attamen tali usus est temperamento, 
ut sicut interdum leges suas ad prerogatives suze jura tra- 
heret et prope torqueret; ita rursus per vices prerogativam 
suam ad legum zquabilitatem et moderationem consulto de- 
mitteret. Etenim et monetarum regimen, et belli ac pacis 
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tractatus et. consilia, et rei militaris administrationem, (qua 
omnino absoluti juris sunt) seepenumero ad Comitiorum Reg- 
ni deliberationes et vota referebat. Justitia, temporibus suis, 
recte et equabiliter administrata fuit; praterquam cum rex 
in lite pars esset; praterquam etiam, quod consilium priva- 
tum regis communibus causis circa meum et tuum se nimis 
immisceret. Etenim consessus ille mera erat tum curia et 
tribunal justitiz, praesertim sub regni sui initiis. Enimyero 
in illa justitie parte que fixa est et tanquam in ere incisa 
(hoe est prudentia legislatoria), prorsus excelluit. Justitiam 
etiam suam misericordia et clementia temperavit ; utpote sub 
cujus regno tres tantum ex nobilitate poena capitali affecti 
sunt: Comes nempe Warwicensis, Aule Regia Camerarius, 
et Baro Audleius. Quamyis priores duo instar multorum 
essent, quatenus ad invidiam et obloquia apud populum. 
At ne auditu quidem cognitum erat, tantas rebelliones tam 
parca sanguinis per gladium justitize missione expiatas fuisse, 
quam fuerunt duz ille insignes rebelliones, Exoniz et prope 
Grenovicum. Severitas autem illa, satis cruenta, qua in 
primos illos infimz conditionis homines qui Cantium ap- 
pulerunt animadversum est, ad feecem quandam populi tan- 
tum pertinebat. Diplomata autem illa generalia, que gra- 
tiam preeteritorum rebellibus faciebant, perpetuo arma sua et 
preibant et sequebantur. Videre autem erat apud eum 
miram quandam et inusitatam gratie larga manu prebite et 
plane inexpectatz cum suppliciorum severitate alternationem. 
Quod quidem, si tanti principis prudentiam cogitemus, minime 
inconstantiz aut consiliorum vacillationi imputari poterit ; sed 
aut cause alicui secrete, que jam nos latet; aut regulie 
cuidam, quam sibi preescripserat, ut rigoris et mansuetudinis 
vias per vices experiretur. Sed quo minus sanguinis, eo 
plus pecuniz haurire solebat. Atque ut nonnulli satis malev- 
ole interpretabantur, in altero fuit continentior ut in altero pre- 
meret magis: utrunque enim intolerabile plane fuisset. Natura 
proculdubio erat ad accumulandos thesauros pronior, et divi- 
tias plus quam pro fastigio suo admirabatur. Populus certe 
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quibus hoe natura inditum est, ad conservandas monarchias, 
ut principes suos excusent, licet sepenumero minus juste in 
consiliarios eorum et ministros culpam rejiciant, hoc ipsum 
Mortono Cardinali et Reginaldo Braio consiliario imputabat : 
qui tamen viri (ut postea luculenter patebat) utpote qui pro 
veteri ipsorum apud eum auctoritate et gratia plurimum pol- 
lebant, ita ingenio ejus obsecundabant, ut id tamen nonnihil 
moderarentur : ubi contra qui sequebantur, Empsonus et 
Dudleius,’ viri nullius apud' eum auctoritatis ‘nisi quatenus 
éupiditatibus illius servilem in modum ministrabant, viam ei 
non tantum preberent, verum etiam sternerent, ad eas op- 
pressiones et concussiones pro pecuniis ‘undique excutiendis, 
quarum et ipsum sub finem vite suz pcenituit, quibusque 
successor ejus renunciavit ; quin et easdem diluere et expiare 
connixus est. Iste autem excessus tunc temporis complures 
nactus est interpretationes et glossas. Nonnulli in ea opini- 
one erant, perpetuas rebelliones quibus toties vexatus fuit 
eum ad hoe redegisse, ut odio populum suum haberet. Alii 
judicitim faciebant, hoe eo tendisse, ut ferocitatem populi 
reprimeret, eumque propter inopiam humiliorem redderet. 
Alii eum filio suo vellus aureum relinquere cupiisse. Alii 
denique, eum cogitationes secretas de bello aliquo externo 
animo agitasse. WVerum illi forsitan ad veritatem propius 
accedent, qui causas hujus rei minus longe petunt, easque 
attribuunt nature suz, stati ingravescenti, paci que opes 
alit, animoque nulla alia ambitione aut opere occupato. Qui- 
bus illud addere placet, eum, quod quotidie per occasiones 
varias inopize mala et difficiles pecuniarum conquisitiones in 
aliis principibus observaret, ex comparatione quadam plena- 
rum arcarum felicitatem melius agnovisse. Quatenus ad 
modum quem servabat in thesauris impendendis, hoc habuit, 
at nunquam sumptui parceret quem negotia sua postulabant: 
in edificando magnificus, in remunerando tenacior: ita ut 
liberalitas sua potius se applicaret ad ea que ad statum suum 
proprium aut memoria;n nominis sui pertinerent, quam ad 
premia benemeritorum 
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Fuit ille alti et excelsi animi; propria sententia, proprii 
consilii, amator; utpote qui seipsum revereretur, et ex sé 
revera regnare vellet.' Si private conditionis fuisset, super- 
bus proculdubio habitus esset: sed in principe prudente nihil 
aliud hoc fuit, quam ut intervallum et spatium justum et deb- 
itum inter se et subditos suos tueretur ; quod certe erga omnes 
constanter tenuit; nemini propinquum permittendo aditum, 
neque ad auctoritatem suam neque ad secreta. A nullo enim 
ex suis regebatur. Regina, consors ejus, licet eum compluri- 
bus pulcherrimis liberis, quinetiam corona ipsa (utcunque 
illud fateri non sustineret), bedsset, parum apud eum potuit. 
Matrem magna sane reverentia prosecutus est, sed ad partici- 
pationem consiliorum suorum raro admovit. Qui vero grati 
ob conversationem ipsi forent (qualis fuit Hastingus apud 
regem Edwardum quartum, aut Carolus Brandonus postea 
apud Henricum octavum) nulli fuerant; nisi forte inter tales 
numeraremus Foxum Episcopum, et Braium, et Empsonum 3 
quod eos tam frequenter secum habuit. Sed non alio modo, 
quam sicut instrumentum plerunque secum habet artifex. 
Gloriz inanis, si in aliquo alio principe, minimum in illo fuit ; 
ita tamen ut de majestate, quam ad summum fastigium usque 
semper attollebat, nihil remitteret; haud ignarus, majestatis 
reverentiam populum in obsequio continere, inanem autem 
gloriam (si quis recte rem estimet) reges populari aur# 
vrostituere, 

Erga foederatos suos justum se et constantem prebuit, 
tectum tamen et cautum; sed contra, tam diligenter in eos 
inquirebat, se interim ita velans et reservans, ut illi aspice- 
rentur, tanquam in lumine positi; ipse, veluti in tenebris col- 
locatus, lateret: absque specie tamen hominis se occultantis, 
sed potius libere et familiariter communicantis negotia sua, 
atque de illorum rebus vicissim percontantis. Quantum au- 
tem ad pusillas illas invidias et emulationes (que inter prin- 
cipes, haud parvo rerum suarum detrimento, intercedere 
solent), nihil tale in eo cernere erat; sed suas res sedulo et 
solide agebat. Atquecertissimum est, existimationem ejus 
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domi magnam, in externis partibus adhuc majorem et illus- 
triorem fuisse. Exteri enim, qui negotiorum ejus ductus et 
vias particulares cernere non poterant, sed summas tantum 
et exitus eorum intuebantur, eum perpetuo conflictari et poke 

petuo superiorem esse animadvertebant.. Partim etiam in 
causa erant liter et relationes legatorum exterorum, qui in 
comitatu aula suze magno. numero erant. . Quibus non tan- 
tum comitate, muneribus, et colloquiis familiaribus. satisfacie-. 
bat, verum in colloquiis illis suis haud parva admiratione illos 
perstrinxit, cum viderent universalem ejus rerum Europea- 
rum notitiam. Quam licet ex ipsis legatis eorumque infor- 
mationibus maxima ex parte hauserat, nihilominus quod ab 
universis collegerat admirationi erat singulis. Ita ut magna 
semper conscriberent ad superiores suos de prudentia ejus et 
artibus imperandi. Imo post reditum eorum in patrias suas, 
per literas de rebus omnimodis scitu dignis eum frequenter 
certiorem faciebant. .Tantz fuit dexteritatis in conciliandis 
sibi principum externorum ministris. 

Omnibus profecto modis sollicitus erat de procuranda. sibi 
et obtinenda rerum ubique occurrentium notitia. Quam ut 
assequeretur, non tantum exterorum ministrorum qui apud 
se residebant industria usus est, atque pensionariorum suorum 
quos tam in curia Romana quam alibi in aulis principum 
fovebat; verum etiam sui ipsius legatorum qui apud exteros 
perfungebantur. Quem in finem, mandata ejus usque ad curi- 
ositatem diligentissima erant, et per articulos ordine digestos ; 
inter quos plures erant plerunque que ad inquisitionem quam 
quz ad negotiationem pertinerent: exigendo responsa particu- 
laria et articulata, ad questiones suas respectiva. “ 

Quantum vero ad emissarios suos, quos tam domi quain 
foras ad explorandas machinationes et conjurationes contra 
se initas subornabat; sane hoc, quo loco res suze erant, ap- 
prime necessarium fuit. Tot in eum veluti talpe  subter- 
ranez perpetuo operam dabant, quo statum ejus labefactarent 
et subfoderent. Neque hoc illicitum habendum est. Etenim 
si iu bello exploratores probantur adversus ‘hostes legitimos, 
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multo magis adversus conjuratos et proditores. Verum ut 
fides hujusmodi exploratoribus concilietur per juramenta, et 
per execrationes, atque anathemata contra illos tanquam 
hostes fulminata, defensionem justam non capit. Sacra enim 
ista vestimenta larvis non conveniunt. Veruntamen habebat 
illud in se boni industria ista emissarios adhibendi, ut quem- 
admodum opera eorum multe conjurationes detecta, ita 
etiam fama eorum et diffidentia inde nata plurime ne ten- 
tarentur proculdubio cohibitz fuerint. 

Maritus erat minime uxorius, ne indulgens quidem; sed 
‘comis, et consortio blandus, et sine zelotypia. kirga_liberos 
suos itidem paterno plenus affectu, magnam suscipiens cu- 
ram de iis optime educandis; ad hoc etiam animi quadam 
altitudine aspirans, ut conditiones eis dignas et sublimes 
procuraret; honores quoque, quales amplitudinem eorum 
condecerent, ab omnibus deferri curayit; sed non admodum 
cupidus ut in oculis populi sui extollerentur. 

_Ad Sanctius Consilium suum plurima negotia referebat, 
ubi frequenter et ipse praesidebat; satis gnarus hoc pacto se 
via recta et solida insistere tam ad auctoritatem suam robo- 
randam quam ad judicium suum informandum. Ad quem 
etiam finem, patiens fuit libertatis eorum, tam in suadendo 
quam in suffragia ferendo, donec animi sui sensum, quem 
ad finem deliberationum reservare solebat, declarasset. No- 
bilitati sue aliquantum gravis fuit, et ad negotia sua potius 
ecclesiasticos et jurisconsultos evehebat; qui magis ad obse- 
quium parati, et apud populum minus gratiosi erant; quod 
quidem ut imperiose regnaret profuit, ut tuto non item. 
Adeo ut mihi persuasissimum sit, hune ejus morem fuisse 
causam non exiguam crebrarum perturbationum que sub 
regimine suo contigerunt ; propterea quod proceres regni, licet 
fidi et obedientes, non tamen alacriter cum eo cooperabantur ; 
sed vota ejus magis eventui permittebant quam ad effectum 
urgebant. Nunquam sibi metuit a servis et ministris elatior- 
ibus ingeniis et virtutibus praeditis; id quod in moribus erat 
Ludovico undecimo Galliz regi: sed e contra ad sua negotia 
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admovit viros qui suis temporibus maxime eminebant; quod 
ni fecisset, fieri non potuit ut res suze tam prospere cedere 
potuissent. Hi erant, nimirum in rebus bellicis, Dux Bed- 
fordiz, Comites Oxonie, et Surriz; Barones Daubeney, et 
Brookus; et Poyningus, eques auratus. In rebus autem 
civilibus, Mortonus, Foxus, Braius, Prior de Lanthony, 
Warhamus, Urswicus, Frowicus, et alii. Neque ei cure 
erat, quam vafri et callidi essent quibus negotia committebat. 
Putabat enim sui ipsius artes eorum artibus posse predom- 
inari. Sicut autem in ministris deligendis summo judicic 
agebat ; ita et in iis quos delegerat protegendis haud minore 
utebatur constantia. Mirabile enim quiddam est, quod licet 
princeps esset .occulti et reconditi sensus, et majorem in 
modum suspicax, tempora quoque sua turbulenta et conjura- 
tionum plena, spatio tamen viginti quatuor annorum quibus 
regnavit nunquam consiliarium aliquem suum aut interiorem 
ministrum dejecit .aut discomposuit, excepto solo Stanleio, 
Aule suze Camerario. Quatenus vero ad subditorum suo- 
rum erga eum affectus, ita res erat; ut ex tribus illis affecti- 
bus qui corda subditorum erga principes suos devinciunt, 
amore scilicet, metu, et reverentia; ultimo horum eximie 
gauderet, secundo: mediocriter, tertio autem tam parce, ut 
reliquis duobus securitatem suam deberet. 

Princeps erat subtristis, serius, et cogifabundus; quique 
secretas in animo suo observationes et curas foveret; cui 
etiam commentarioli et memorize manu propria scripte preesto 
semper erant, precipue circa personas: quos nimirum ex 
subditis suis ad munia destinaret; quibus premiorum Jebi- 
tor esset; de quibus inquirendum; a quibus cavendum$; qui 
itidem essent inter se maxime aut factione aut meritis col- 
ligati, et veluti in partes descendissent; et similia; veluti 
diaria quedam cogitationum suarum componens et servans. 
Traditur etiam hodie narratio quedam faceta, cercopithe- 
eum suum (ab aliquo ex suis cubiculariis, ut creditum est, 
impulsum) die quodam precipuum ex diariis suis, tune forte 
incuriose positum, in frusta innumera discerpsisse. Ad quod 
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pulici, quibus anxia illa diligentia minime complacebat, risu 
prope disrumpebantur. 

Quamvis autem esset apprehensionum et suspicionum ple- 
nus, attamen sicut facile eas admittebat, ita rursus dimittebat, 
easque judicio suo subjiciebat. Unde potius sibi ipsi mo- 
lestze, quam in alios periculose, existebant. Fatendum est 
tamen, cogitationes suas tam fuisse numerosas et complicatas 
ut simul stare seepius non possent, sed quod in aliquibus pro- 
desset ad alia obesset; neque fieri potuit ut adeo ultra mor- 
tale prudens esset aut felix, ut rerum pondera justa perpetuo 
exciperet. Certe rumor ille qui tot et tantas ei turbas con- 
citavit, nempe quod dux Eboraci dimissus et adhuc superstes 
fuit, sub principiis vires et fidem ab ipso nactus est; quia 
scilicet hoe credi volebat, ut mollius ei imputaretur, quod in 
jure proprio et non in uxoris jure regnaret. 

Affabilis fuit, et blanda quadam eloquentia pollens, mag- 
naque prorsus uti consueverat verborum dulcedine et ille- 
cebris, cum aliquid suadere aut perficere vellet quod enixe 
cupiebat. Studiosus magis erat, quam eruditus; libros ple- 
runque qui Gallica lingua conscripti erant legens. Licet 
Latine lingue rudis non esset; quod ex eo patet, quod Ha- 
drianus Cardinalis, et alii, quibus lingua Gallica satis famili- 
aris erat, nihilominus Latine ad eum semper scriberent. 

Quatenus ad delicias et voluptates hujus regis, muta 
prorsus est earum memoria. Nihilominus apparet ex man- 
datis illis que Marsino et Stilo circa reginam Neapolitanam 
dedit, eum de forma et pulchritudine ejusque partibus perite 
admodum interrogare potuisse. Cum voluptatibus sic agere 
solebat, ut reges magni cum mensis bellariorum; paulisper 
eas inspicientes, et statim terga vertentes. Neque enim un- 
quam regnavit princeps qui magis negotiis suis deditus esset ; 
totus in illis, et totus ex sese. Ita ut in hastiludiis et turnea- 
mentis et aliis pugnarum simulacris, nec-non saltationibus 
personatis et hujusmodi celebritatibus, potius cum dignitate 
quadam et comitate spectator esse videretur, quam iis mag- 
nopere capi aut delectari. 
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In eo proculdubio, ut in ceteris mortalibus universis (ac 
precipue in regibus), fortuna influxum quendam habebat in 
mores, et mores vicissim in fortunam. Ad culmen regnum 
ascendit, non tantum a fortuna privata, que moderatione eum 
imbuere posset, verumetiam a fortuna exulis, que stimulos 
ei industri et sagacitatis addiderat. ‘Tempora autem regi- 
minis sui, cum essent potius prospera quam tranquilla, con- 
fidentiam ex successibus addiderant; naturam interim suam 
assiduis vexationibus fere perverterant. Prudentia autem 
ejus, per frequentes e periculis emersiones (que subitis eum 
remediis fidere docuerant), versa est potius in dexteritatem 
quandam seipsum e malis quando ingruerent extricandi, 
quam in providentiam illa ex longinquo arcendi et summo- 
vendi; sed et indole propria oculi mentis ejus non absimiles 
erant oculis quorundam corporalibus, qui ad objecta prope 
sita validi sunt, ad remotiora infirmi.- Prudentia enim ejus 
occasione ipsa subito suscitabatur: atque eo magis, si occa- 
sioni accesserit periculum. Atque hee fortuna in naturam 
suam potuit. Nec deerant rursus que natura sua. fortune 
suze imposuit. Nam sive hoe tribuendum sit providentiz 
ejus defectui; aut in rebus quas decreverat pertinacie; aut 
suspicionibus, que aciem mentis ejus perstringebant; vel 
quicquid aliud in causa fuit; certum est, fortunze suze per- 
turbationes continuas (presertim nulla violenta occasione 
subnixas) exoriri non potuisse absque magnis aliquibus in 
natura sua impedimentis, et erroribus in constitutione animi 
sui radicali; que necesse habuit salvare et emendare per 
mille pusillas industrias et artes. Verum illa omnia aper- 
tius se produnt in historia ipsa. Veruntamen, intueamur 
licet eum cum defectibus suis omnibus, si quis eum cum 
regibus in Gallia et Hispania, contemporaneis suis, conferat ; 
reperiet eum .Ludovico duodecimo Galliarum regi, prudentia 
eivili, et Ferdinando Hispaniarum, fide et candore, anteponi 
debere. At si Ludovicum duodecimum demas, et Ludovi- 
eum undecimum, qui paulo ante regnavit, substituas; magis 
convenient exempla, fierentque verius parallela. Illi enim 
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tres, Ludovicus, Henricus, et Ferdinandus, pro Tribus Magis 
censeri possunt inter illius etatis principes. Ut verbo con- 
cludamus, si rex iste res majores non gessit, in causa ipse 
fuit sibi; quicquid enim suscepit, perfecit. 

Corpore erat Henricus decoro, statura justa paulo pro- 
cerior, erectus, et membrorum compage bona, sed gracilis 
Vultus erat talis que reverentiam incuteret, et aspectum 
viri ecclesiastici aliquantum referret. Et sicut minime erat 
obscurus aut superciliosus, ita neque blandus aut conciliator: 
sed tanquam facies hominis animo compositi et quieti: sed 
non commoda pictori; gratiosior scilicet facta cum loque- 
retur. 

Hujus regis dignitas precellens pati possit, ut memoren- 
tur narrationes quepiam que ei divinum aliquid imponant. 
Cum matris ejus Margarete, foemine raris virtutibus orna- 
te, nuptias multi proci ambirent; visa est videre in somniis 
virum quendam episcopo similem, habitu pontificali, tradere 
ei in manum Edmundum Comitem Richmondie, Henrici 
patrem, pro marito. Neque illa liberos unquam alios- con- 
cepit, preter regem, licet tribus maritis nupta. Quodam 
etiam die festo, cum Henricus sextus (cui innocentia sancti- 
tatem astruebat) a prandio lavaret, oculosque in Henricum, 
tunc adolescentulum, conjiceret, dixit: Adolescens iste coro- 
nam, pro qua nos confligimus, pacifice tandem possidebit. 
Sed quod vere in eo divinum censeri possit, hoc fuit ; quod 
non minus fortunam boni Christiani quam magni regis sorti- 
tus sit; vita exercitata, morte peenitenti. Ita ut non magis in 
mundanis quam spiritualibus victor triumphaverit ; et militia 
ei in conflictibus tam peccati quam crucis prospere cesserit. 

Natus est apud castrum Pembrochiz, sepultus apud West- 
monasterium, in monumento inter opera Europe pulcher- 
rimo et elegantissimo, sive capellam spectes sive sepulchrum. 
Adeo ut magnificentius jam in sepulchri sui monumento habi- 
tet mortuus, quam vivus aut Richmondiz aut in alio quo- 
piam palatio suo habitaverat. Optaverim ut idem ei con 
tigisset in’ hoc fame suze monumento. 
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THE 


BEGINNING OF THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


OF 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 





eHt 


PREFACE. 


Tue history of Henry the Eighth was undertaken 
by desire of Prince Charles, to whom the history 
of Henry the Seventh was dedicated. The under- 
taking did not suit very well with Bacon’s plans at 
that time; for it must have been a long business, 
owing to the quantity of original letters and other 
documents that had been preserved and must have 
been consulted, and he was now anxious to make 
the most of his time in pushing on his philosophical 
inquiries. He seems to have entered upon it without 
appetite and proceeded somewhat reluctantly. He 
had some difficulty also in obtaining free use of the 
requisite materials. Answering a letter from Tobie 
Matthew (then with the Prince and Buckingham in 
Spain) dated 26th of June, 1623, he writes, ‘Since 
you say the Prince hath not forgotten his command- 
ment touching my history of Henry the Eighth, I 
may not forget my duty. But I find Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, who poured forth what he had in my former 
work, somewhat dainty of his materials in this.” — 
And in sending the Prince a copy of the De Aug- 
mentis Seientiarwm, then newly published (22nd of 
October, 1623), he says, “ For Henry the Eighth, to 
deal truly with your Highness, I did so despair of 
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my health this summer,-as I was glad to choose some 
such work as I might compass within days: so far 
was I from entering into any work of length.” How 
far he proceeded in gathering materials, or at what 
time this opening paragraph was written, we are not 
informed. But we know from Dr. Rawley that this 
was all he ever did of it. 

It was published by Dr. Rawley in 1629, in a small 
volume entitled ‘Certain Miscellany works of the 
Right Hon. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
ban.” But I have preferred to take the text from a 
manuscript copy in the British Museum (additional 
MSS. 5508, f. 120 b.): which I suspect to be a more 
original authority. 


a 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


Or 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


Arter the decease of that wise and fortunate King, 
King Henry the Seventh, who died in the height of 
his prosperity, there followed (as useth to do when 
the sun setteth so exceeding clear) one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that hath been known in this 
land or anywhere else. A young King about eigh- 
teen years of age, for stature, strength, making, and 
beauty, one of the goodliest persons of his time. And 
although he were given to pleasure, yet he was like- 
wise desirous of glory; so that there was a passage 
open in his mind by glory for virtue. Neither was 
he unadorned with learning, though therein he came 
short of his brother Arthur. He had never any the 
Jeast pique, difference, or jealousy, with the King his 
father, which might give any occasion of altering court 
or counsel upon the change; but all things passed in 
a still, He was the first heir of the White and of 
the Red Rose; so that there was no discontented party 
now left in the kingdom, but all men’s hearts turned 
towards him; and not only their hearts, but their eyes 
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also; for he was the only son of the kingdom. He 
had no brother; which though it be a comfort? for 
Kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects’ eyes a 
little aside. And yet bemg a married man in those 
young years, it promised hope of speedy issue to suc- 
ceed in the Crown. Neither was there any Queen 
Mother, who might share any way in the government 
or clash with the counsellors for authority, while the 
King intended his pleasure. No such thing as any 
great or? mighty subject who might eclipse ® or over- 
shade the imperial power. And for the people and 
state In general, they were in such lowness of obe- 
dience, as subjects were like to yield who had lived 
almost four and twenty years under so politic a King 
as his father; being also one who came partly in by 
the sword, and had so high a courage in all points 
of regality, and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
seditions of the people. The Crown extremely rich 
and full of treasure; and the kingdom like to be so 
in short time. For there was no war, no dearth, no 
stop of trade or commerce; it was only the Crown 
which sucked* too hard; but® now being full, and 
upon the head of a young King, it was like to draw 
the less. Lastly, he was inheritor of his father’s rep- 
utation, which was great throughout the world. He 
had strait alliance with the two neighbour states, an 
ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amity 
with France, under the assurance not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the French 


1 comfortable thing. R. - Zand. R. 
S any way eclipse. R. 4had sucked. R. 
Sand. R. ® was like to draw less. RB. 
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to do him hurt, in respect the French King’s designs 
were wholly bent upon Italy. So that it may be truly 
said, there had been scarcely seen or known in many 
ages such a rare concurrence of signs and promises 
of a happy and flourishing reign to ensue, as were | 
now met in this young King, called after his father’s 
name, Henry the Eighth. 
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PREFACE. 


“ THE Beginning of the History of Great Britain” 
was first published in Rawley’s Resuscitatio (1657). 
At what period it was composed we have no certain 
means of knowing. But there is a letter in the same 
volume described as a letter ‘¢to the King upon send- 
ing him a beginning of the history of his Majesty’s 
times ;”” and we may presume that this was the paper 
which accompanied it. The letter is not dated. It 
is placed however in all the collections among those 
which belong to the early part of James’s reign; and 
from a passage in another letter to the King, also un- 
dated but certainly written while Bacon was solicitor- 
general and apparently about the beginning of 1610, I 
should conjecture that it was composed a little before 
that time. His object in the last-mentioned letter was 
to obtain from the King a promise of the attorney’s 
place, whenever it should be vacant; for “ perceiving 
how at this time preferments of law flew about his 
ears, to some above him and to some below him,”! he 
had begun to think that, unless he had some better 

1 Alluding perhaps to the preferment of “‘ one Bromley, an obscure law- 
yer,” to a Barony of the Exchequer; of Sir Edward Philips to the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, and of Sir Julius Cesar to the reversion of that office: 


which was the news of January, 1609-10. See Chamberlain to Carleton; 
Court and Times of James I., vol. i. p. 108-4, 
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assurance of advancement in his present course, it 
would be better for him to give it over, “and to make 
proof (he proceeds) to do you some honour by my 
pen, either by writing some faithful narrative of your 
Lappy though not. untraduced times, or by recompiling 
your laws, which I perceive your Majesty laboreth 
with and hath in your head,! than to spend my wits 
and time in this laborious place,” and so on. 

The letter which accompanied the history runs 
thus : 

‘Hearing that your Majesty is at leisure to peruse 
story,? a desire took me to make an experiment what I 
could do in your Majesty’s times; which bemg but a 
leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for your 
recreation; considering that love must creep where it 
cannot go. But to this I add these petitions. First, 
that if your Majesty do dislike anything, you would 
conceive I can amend it upon your least beck. Next, 
that if I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiasti- 
cally, your Majesty would be pleased only to ascribe it 
to the law of an history, which doth not clutter to- 
gether praises upon the first mention of a name, but 
rather disperseth and weaveth them through the whole 
narrative. And as for the proper place of commemo- 
ration, which is in the period of life, I pray God I may 
never live to write it. Thirdly, that the reason why I 
presumed to think of the oblation was because, what- 


1 Alluding perhaps to the King’s Speech in the Banqueting Hall, 21 
March, 1609-10. State Paper Office, vol. liii, (domestic) no. 31. See 
also Winwood’s Memorials, iii. p. 186. 

2 Alluding probably to Camden’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, which the 
King was reading and criticising in the MS. about the beginning of 1610, 
and of which he sent a considerable portion to the French historian De 
Thou towards the close of that year. Compare Bacon’s letter to Sir R. 
Cotton, 7 April, 1610, with Chamberlain’s to Carleton, 29 Jan. 1610-11. 
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soever my disability be, yet I shall have that advantage 
which almost no writer of history hath had, in that I 
shall write of times not only since I could remember, 
but since I could observe. And lastly, that it is only 
for your Majesty’s reading.” 

I am the more inclined to assign the composition of 
this little historical piece to the latter end of 1609 or 
the beginning of 1610, because I find no allusion to 
it either before or after as one of Bacon’s projected 
works. -And I suppose that he abandoned the design 
altogether, either because the King did not encourage 
him to proceed, or because, -after the Earl of Salis- 
bury’s death which happened early in 1612, he had no 
prospect of leisure; being fully engaged in the busi- 
ness of the day, and all the time he had to spare being 
devoted to his philosophy. 

Mr. Craik (Bacon and his writings ; vol. i. p. 218.) 
says it was probably written in 1624. But if so Dr. 
Rawley would surely have mentioned it in his list of 
the works written by Bacon during the last five years 
of his life. 

As an account of the temper of men’s minds at 
James’s entrance, it is complete; and in my judgment 
one of the best things in its kind that Bacon ever 
wrote. 
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THE BEGINNING 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By the decease of Elizabeth, Queen of England, the 
‘issues of King Henry the Eighth failed; being spent 
in one generation and three successions. For that 
King, though he were one of the goodliest persons of 
his time, yet he left only by his six wives three chil- 
dren; who reigning successively and dying childless, 
made place to the line of Margaret, his eldest sister, 
married to James the Fourth King of Scotland. 
There succeeded therefore to the kingdom of England 
James the Sixth, then King of Scotland, descended of 
the same Margaret both by father and mother ; so that 
by a rare event in the pedigrees of Kings, it seemed as 
if the Divine Providence, to extinguish and take away 
all note of a stranger, had doubled upon his person, 
- within the circle of one age, the royal blood of Eng- 
land by both parents. This succession drew towards it 
the eyes of all men; being one of the most memorable 
accidents that had happened a long time in the Chris- 
tian world. For the kingdom of France having been 
reunited in the age before in all the provinces thereof 
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formerly dismembered ; and the kingdom of Spain 
being of more fresh memory united and made entire 
by the annexing of Portugal in the person of Philip 
the Second; there remained but this third and last 
union, for the counterpoising of the power of, these 
three great monarchies, and the disposing of the affairs 
of Europe thereby to a more assured and universal 
peace and concord. And this event did hold men’s 
observations and discourses the more, because the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, divided from the rest of the 
world, was never before united in itself under one 
King ; notwithstanding the people be of one language, 
and not separate by mountains or great waters; and 
notwithstanding also that the uniting of them has been ~ 
in former times industriously attempted both by war 
and treaty. Therefore it seemed a manifest work of 
Providence and case of reservation for these times ; 
insomuch as the vulgar conceived that there was now 
an end given and a consummation to superstitious 
prophecies (the belief of fools, but the talk sometimes 
of wise men), and to an ancient tacit expectation 
which had by tradition been infused and inveterated 
into men’s minds. But as the best divinations and 
predictions are the politic and probable foresight and 
conjectures of wise men, so in this matter the provi- 
dence of King Henry the Seventh was in all men’s 
mouths, who, being one of the deepest and most pru- 
dent princes of the world, upon the deliberation con- 
cerning the marriage of his eldest daughter into Scot- 
land, had by some speech uttered by him showed 
himself sensible and almost prescient of this event. 

‘ Neither did there want a concurrence of divers rare 
external circumstances (besides the virtues and condi- 
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tion of the person) which gave great reputation to this 
succession. A king, in the strength of his years, sup- 
ported with great alliances abroad, established with royal 
issue at home, at peace with all the world, practised 
in the regiment of such a kingdom as mought rather 
enable a king by variety of accidents than corrupt him 
with affluence or vain glory ; and one that besides his 
universal capacity and judgment, was notably exercised 
and practised in matters of religion and the church ; 
which in these times by the confused use of both 
swords are become so intermixed with considerations 
of estate, as most of the counsels of sovereign princes 
or republics depend upon them. But nothing did- 
more fill foreign nations with admiration and expec- 
tation of his succession, than the wonderful and (by 
them) unexpected consent of all estates and subjects 
of England for the receiving of the King without the 
least scruple, pause, or question. For it had been gen- 
erally dispersed by the fugitives beyond the seas (who 
partly to apply themselves to the ambition of foreign- 
ers, and partly to give estimation and value to their 
own employments, used to represent the state of Eng- 
land in a false light), that after Queen Elizabeth’s de- 
cease there must follow in England nothing but confu- 
sions, interreigns, and perturbations of estate; likely 
far to exceed the ancient calamities of the civil wars 
between the houses of Lancaster and York, by how 
much more the dissensions were like to be more mor- 
tal and bloody when foreign competition should be 
added to domestical, and divisions for religion to mat- 
ter of title to the crown. And in special, Parsons the 
Jesuit, under a disguised name, had not long before 
published an express treatise, wherein whether his mal- 
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ice made him believe his own fancies, or whether he 
thought it the fittest way to move sedition, like evil 
spirits which seem to foretell the tempest they mean to 
move, he laboured to display and give colour to all the 
vain pretences and dreams of succession which he 
could imagine; and thereby had possessed many 
abroad, that knew not the affairs here, with those his 
vanities. Neither wanted there here within this realm 
divers persons both wise and well affected, who though 
they doubted not of the undoubted right, yet setting 
before themselves the waves of people’s hearts (guided 
no less by sudden temporary winds than by the natural 
course and motion of the waters), were not without 
fear what mought be the event. For Queen Elizabeth, 
being a Prince of extreme caution, and yet one that 
loved admiration above safety, and knowing the decla- 
ration of a successor mought in point of safety be dis- 
putable, but in point of admiration and respect assur- 
edly to her disadvantage, had from the beginning set it 
down for a maxim of estate to impose a silence touch- 
ing succession. Neither was it only reserved as a 
secret of estate, but restrained by severe laws, that no 
man should presume to give opinion or maintain argu- 
ment touching the same; so though the evidence of 
right drew all the subjects of the land to think one 
thing, yet the fear of danger of law made no man 
privy to other’s thought. And therefore it rejoiced all 
men to see so fair a morning of a kingdom, and to be 
thoroughly secured of former apprehensions ; as a man 
that awaketh out of a fearful dream. But so it was, 
that not only the consent but the applause and joy was 
infinite and not to be expressed throughout the realm 
of England upon this succession ; whereof the consent 
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(no doubt) may be truly ascribed to the clearness of 
the right ; but the general joy, alacrity, and gratula- 
tion were the effects of differing causes. For Queen 
Elizabeth, though she had the use of many both virtues 
and demonstrations that mought draw and knit unto 
her the heart of her people, yet nevertheless carrying a 
hand restrained in gift and strained in points of prerog- 
ative, could not answer the votes either of servants or 
subjects to a full contentment ; especially in her latter 
days, when the continuance of her reign (which ex- 
tended to five and forty years) mought discover in: 
people their natural desire and inclination towards 
change ; so that a new court and a new reign were not 
to many unwelcome. Many were glad, and especially 
those of settled estate and fortunes, that the fears and 
incertainties were overblown and that the dye was 
cast: others that had made their way with the King 
or offered their service in the time of the former 
Queen, thought now the time was come for which 
they had prepared: and generally all such as had any 
dependance upon the late Earl of Essex (who had min- 
gled the secrecy of his own ends with the popular pre- 
tence of advancing the King’s title) made account 
their cause was amended. Again such as mought mis- 
doubt they had given the King any occasion of dis- 
taste, did continue! by their forwardness and confi- 
dence to shew it was but their fastness to the former 
government, and that those affections ended with the 
time. The Papists nourished their hopes by collating 
the case of the Papists in England and under Queen 
Elizabeth and the case of the Papists in Scotland under 
the King; interpreting that the condition of them in 


1 So in the original. Bacon probably wrote “ contend.” 
VOL. I. 18 
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Scotland was the less grievous, and divining of the 
King’s government here accordingly ; besides the com- 
fort they ministered themselves from the memory of 
the Queen his mother. The ministers, and those 
which stood for.the Presbytery, thought their cause 
had more sympathy with the discipline of Scotland 
than the hierarchy of England, and so took themselves 
to be a degree nearer their desires. Thus had every 
condition of persons some contemplation of benefit 
which they promised themselves ; overreaching per- 
haps, according to the nature of hope, but yet not 
without some probable ground of conjecture. At 
which time also there came forth in print the King’s 
book, entitled Bac:Aucdv Adpov, containing matter of in- 
struction to the Prince his son touching the office of a 
king ; which book falling into every man’s hand filled 
the whole realm as with a good perfume or incense 
before the King’s coming in. For being excellently 
written, and having nothing of affectation, it did not 
only satisfy better than particular reports touching the 
King’s disposition ; but far exceeded any formal or 
curious edict or declaration which could have been de- 
vised of that nature, wherewith Princes at the begin- 
ning of their reigns do use to grace themselves, or at 
least express themselves gracious, in the eyes of their 
people. And this was, for the general, the state and 
constitution of men’s minds upon this change. ‘The 
actions themselves passed in this manner, etc. 


[The rest is wanting. ] 
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PREFACE. 


TuE earliest notice of the following piece which I 
have met with is in a letter from Mr. John Cham- 
berlain to Mr. Dudley Carleton, dated December 16, 
1608. “J come even now,” he says, ‘from reading 
a short discourse of Queen Elizabeth’s life, written in 
Latin by Sir Francis Bacon. If you have not seen 
nor heard of it, it is worth your enquiry ; and yet me- 
thinks he doth languescere towards the end, and falls 
from his first pitch: neither dare I warrant that his 
Latin will abide test or touch.’’} - 

About the same time, or not long after, Bacon him- 
self sent a copy of it to Sir George Carew, then ambas- 
sador in France, with a letter which, though undated, 
enables us to fix the composition of it with tolerable 
certainty in the summer of 1608. ‘ This last summer 
vacation (he says), by occasion of a factious book that 
endeavoured to verify Misera Femina (the addition of 
the Pope’s Bull) upon Queen Elizabeth, I did write a 
few lines in her memorial ; which I thought you would 
be well pleased to read, both for the argument and 
because you were wont to bear affection to my pen. 
Verum ut aliud ex alio, if it came handsomely to pass, 
I would be glad the President De Thou (who hath 


1 Court and Times of James I., i. 83. 
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written a history, as you know, of that fame and dili- 
gence) saw it; chiefly because I know not whether it 
may not serve him for some use in his story ; wherein 
I would be glad he did right to the truth and to the 
memory of that Lady, as I perceive by that he hath 
already written he is well inclined to do.” 

In answering a letter from Tobie Matthew dated 
February 10 [1608-9], Bacon sent him also a copy 
of this tract; with the following remarks. ‘JI send 
you also a memorial of Queen Elizabeth, to requite 
your eulogy of the late Duke of Florence’s felicity. 
Of this when you were here I shewed you some 
model; at what time methought you were more will- 
ing to hear Julius Cesar! than Queen Elizabeth com- 
mended. But this which I send is more full, and hath 
more of the narrative: and further hath one part that 
I think will not be disagreeable either to you or to that 
place; being the true tract of her proceedings tow- 
ards the Catholics, which are infinitely mistaken. And 
though I do not imagine they will pass allowance there, 
yet they will gain upon excuse.” Tobie Matthew, who 
had joined the Catholic Church not long before, could 
not quite allow this part himself, and appears to have 
taken exceptions to it in his reply. Upon which Bacon 
writes again, apparently in the summer of 1609, * For 
that of Queen Elizabeth, your judgment of the temper 
and truth of that part which concerns some of her for- 
eign proceedings, concurs fully with the judgment of 
others to whom I have communicated part of it; and 
as things go, I suppose they are likely to be more and 


1 Alluding possibly to the Imago Civilis Julii Cwesaris; the piece which 
stands second in the next volume, and of which we know nothing but 
that Dr. Rawley found it among Bacon’s papers, and printed it along with 
the Opuscula Philosophica in 1658. 
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more justified and allowed. And whereas you say, for 
some otlier part, that it moves and opens a fair occa- 
sion and broad way into some field of contradiction, on 
the other side it is written to me from the lieger at 
Paris [Sir G. Carew] and some others also, that it 
carries a manifest impression of truth with it, and that 
it even convinces as it grows. These are their very 
words ; which I write not for mine own glory, but to 
show what variety of opinion rises from the dispositions 
of several readers. And I must confess my desire to 
be, that my writings should not court the present time 
or some few places, in such sort as might make them 
either less general to persons or less permanent in fu- 
ture ages.” Upon this Matthew seems to have writ- 
“ten a rejoinder on the 4th of August, to which Bacon 
merely replies, “As for the memorial of the late de- 
ceased Queen, I will not question whether you be to 
pass for a disinteressed man or no; I freely confess 
myself am not, and so I leave it.” 

“This work,” says Dr. Rawley writing in 1657, 
“his Lordship so much affected that he had ordained 
by his last will and testament to have had it published 
many years since; but that singular person entrusted 
therewith soon after deceased, and therefore it must 
expect a time to come forth amongst his Lordship’s 
other Latin works :” 1— alluding to the volume of 
Opuscula philosophica which was published in the next 
year, and in which it first appeared. 

The will of which Dr. Rawley speaks, and of which 
Tenison has given an extract in the Baconiana, was 
probably a draft only, not a copy; for in Bacon’s 
last will there is no mention of this piece. And as in 


1 Epistle to the Reader, in the Resuscitatio. 
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that draft it is distinguished from his other papers by 
the expression of a particular wish that it should be 
published, it is not improbable that he had proceeded 
to take special measures to secure that object, by put- 
ting it into the hands of that “ singular person” to 
whom Dr. Rawley alludes. This would account for 
the omission of the clause relating to it in his last will 
of all, and also for the separation of the manuscript 
from his other papers, and afterwards (upon the death 
of the person entrusted with it) for its being locked up 
or mislaid. Considering moreover that it related to 
state affairs with which Bacon’s official position had 
made him acquainted, he may have thought that it 
ought not to be published without the sanction of a 
Privy Councillor, —for we know that he had this 
scruple with regard to the publication of his own let- 
ters ;!— and among all the Privy Councillors then 
living the man whom he would most naturally select 
for such a trust was his old and much revered friend 
Bishop Andrews, who survived him only by a few 
months. This is only a-guess ; but if true, it explains 
why Bacon did not propose to include this piece among 
his Opera Moralia et Civilia (though that indeed might 
be sufficiently accounted for by the probability that it 
would have caused the volume to be prohibited in 
Italy), and how the publication of it came to be so 
long delayed. 

But however this may be, the fact with which we 
are principally concerned is the value which Bacon 

1 + Also whereas I have made up two register-books, the one of my ora- 
tions or speeches, the other of my epistles or letters, whereof there may 
be use, and yet because they touch upon business of state they are not fit 


to be put into the hands but of some counsellor, I do devise and bequeatha 
dhem,” &c.— Last Will. 
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himself set upon it: and of this the draft of the will 
affords conclusive evidence. ‘The work is important, 
because it relates to a series of proceedings which 
Bacon had watched almost from the beginning with 
anxious interest and from a position very favourable 
for observation ; and because it was written at a time 
when he could have had no other motive in writing it 
than a wish to bear witness to what he believed to be 
the truth. For though I do not myself believe that 
which has been commonly asserted, upon the evidence, 
I think, chiefly of strangers or slanderers, — that the 
depreciation of Elizabeth was popular at court, — there 
was certainly nothing to be gained by flattering her. 
And if Bacon was not a disinterested witness, as he 
confesses he was not, it was only because the impres-— 
sion which her character and conduct had made upon 
him was so favourable that he had grown partial ; and 
this very partiality must be accepted as a historical 
fact,—not the least significant among the many testi- 
monies which history bears in her favour. 

It cannot have been for its literary merit that Bacon 
especially valued this writing; for the style is more 
than usually hasty and careless, and there is some 
truth in Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism that it falls off a 
little towards the end; a defect which a very little 
trouble would have removed. 

The passage in which he alludes to the death of 
Anne Boleyn is interesting; and the more so because 
his argument did not oblige him to make any allusion 
to it, and he appears to me to have gone purposely out 
of his way to bring it in. Had his argument required 
him to show that the felicity of Elizabeth began with 


her parents, the case would have been desperate. Her 
18 * 
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mother having been put to death by her father upon a 
charge of incest and adultery, there must have been 
either the most awful guilt in one of them or the most 
awful calamity to both. And therefore when I find 
Bacon, in an argument designed to prove the constant 
felicity of Elizabeth’s fortune, deliberately and unneces- 
sarily introducing such a topic,—I say unnecessarily, 
because it is brought in only with reference to the 
question as to the “dignity of her birth,” that is 
whether she was really a king’s daughter,—I con- 
clude that he was only making an occasion to place on 
record Anne’s last message (which he afterwards in- 
serted in his collection of Apophthegms) and his own 
opinion of her innocence. 

What weight is due to that opinion, one cannot well 
say without knowing how much he knew of the cir- 
cumstances. There was naturally a strong inclination 
on the part of the Protestants in Elizabeth’s time to 
believe Anne Boleyn innocent. This inclination would 
naturally be exasperated into passion by the slanders 
and invectives of the Catholics. Of the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial there was no accessible record, and 
the position of Elizabeth herself between her father’s 
memory and her mother’s forbade the question to be 
openly or freely discussed. It is probable therefore 
that his impression was formed upon rumours and 
charitable surmises of no very authentic or trustworthy 
character ; and that of the nature of the direct evi- 
dence he did not know more than we do now. Not so 
however with regard to the weight of the verdict. Of 
the value to be attached to the judgment of the Peers 
in a trial for treason and to an attainder by Parlia- 
ment, Bacon must have been a much better judge than 
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any one can be now, standing as he did so much nearer 
the time, and so well versed as he was in the details 
of similar proceedings half a century later. We can- 
not suppose him to have been ignorant of the compo- 
sition of the tribunal which found Anne Boleyn guilty, 
and yet it is clear that he did not on that account find 
it impossible to believe her innocent. Most true it is 
no doubt, as Mr. Froude has well pointed out, that the 
assumption of Anne Boleyn’s innocence involves an 
assumption that not Henry only, but also Peers and 
Parliament, were deeply guilty. But it is a grave fact 
that Bacon, writing within little more than seventy 
years of the time, and being himself a middle aged 
man with much experience of courts and Parliaments, 
did not regard it as an assumption which must be 
dismissed as incredible. 

In so far as the balance of probabilities depends 
upon our estimate of Henry’s personal character, his 
judgment is of less importance. Of that (although 
he may no doubt in his boyhood have heard some- 
thing from his father, who had had opportunities of 
personal observation) he probably took his impression 
from the popular historians, who had little to guide 
them beyond the naked outline of Henry’s public pro- 
ceedings, and were not in a position to see below the 
surface. When the particular difficulties with which 
he. had to deal were forgotten, and the rapid succes- 
sion of violent changes had altered the relative posi- 
tion of all parties and the complexion of all interests, 
the chronicle of his reign exhibited a series of violent 
proceedings, —leagues of amity and marriage alliances 
with neighbour kings followed by ehictvels- and wars, 
divorces of wives Ciiloiued suddenly by fresh marriages, 
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great ministers suddenly disgraced and executed, pen- 
alties of heresy enforced now against Catholics now 
against Protestants, —of which the popular interpre- 
tation was simple and obvious. To a superficial ob- 
server they could but appear as the actions of a man 
violent in love and anger, and imperious in will; and 
such no doubt was the general impression of Henry’s 
character in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Odious to his contemporaries he certainly was not ; 
nor was his memory odious in the eyes of the two 
next generations: our modern notion of him being, 
I think, of much later date, when his actions were 
seen refracted through an atmosphere of opinion en- 
tirely changed. But though of the Protestant histo- 
rians who wrote before the Commonwealth those who 
censure his actions most freely speak with affection 
as well as respect of the man, I suppose none of them 
would have disputed Bacon’s assertion that he was 
a man by nature extremely prone both to love and 
jealousy, and that his attachment to Jane Seymour. 
preceded his anger against Anne Boleyn. Taking 
the simple sequence of events, this is the natural ex- 
planation of them. It is quite possible however that 
it is not the true one. In these times, when the pro- 
ceedings of the government are called in question, 
the first thing is to ask for the “papers” relating to 
them: till these are produced it is felt that the case 
cannot be judged. Now the papers relating to the 
transactions of Henry the Eighth were not produced 
till long after the popular judgment had been formed ; 
the most important part of them only within the last 
few years; and it seems that they suggest a new read- 
ing of his character in many points; showing among 
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other things that the imputation of a “natura ad 
amores propensissima”’ must be given up. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the question, but it 
is proper that Bacon’s opinion, which would otherwise 
be of great value in such a matter, should be taken 
with this caution. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Froude’s plea for a reconsideration of the judgment 
is reasonable, and that he has asked some questions 
which it is at least very difficult to answer. 


For the text of this piece I have used two authori- 
ties, each of which may be considered as original and 
independent. One is Dr. Rawley’s edition, printed 
along with the Opuscula Philosophica in 1658, with 
the title Opus illustre in felicem memoriam Elizabethe, 
Anglie, Regine, auctore nobilissimo heroe Francisco 
Bacono, Barone de Verulamio, Vicecomite Sancti .Al- 
bani; multis retro annis prelo designatum, sed non 
antehac in lucem editum; the other is a manuscript 
copy in the British Museum (Harl. 6797. fo. 79.), 
written in the hand of one of Bacon’s own people, 
though it bears no traces of revision by Bacon him- 
self. It cannot, I think, have been the same which 
Rawley used; and as he gives no particulars about 
the one which he did use, we are left to decide for 
ourselves which is the best, from internal evidence.! 
My own impression is that Rawley’s manuscript must 
have been the less perfect, and that some of the dif- 


1 The following sentence contains all that he says about it. “ His mon- 
umentum illud Regium, cui titulus Jn felicem memoriam Elizabethe Angle 
Regine, inter opera civilia primum adjunxi, ante annos complures ab ipso 
ponoratissimo auctore (si Deus annuisset) typis designatum: Caterum 
yuamyis obdormisse diu non tamen penitus expirasse jam compertum 
st.” 
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ferences which appear in his printed copy are correc- 
tions or conjectural emendations of his own. Where 
the two copies differ therefore and the true reading _ 
seems doubtful, I have generally preferred that of 
the manuscript; but in all cases, whichever I have 
received into the text, I have given the other in the 
notes; and therefore every reader can choose for him- 
self. 

As the principal pieces which belong to this divis- 
ion of Bacon’s works are English, the Latin pieces 
being few and comparatively short and not connected 
with one another, I have thought it better to print 
the translation of each immediately after the original, 
instead of collecting them into a body at the end; and 
as this is the first for the translation of which IJ am 
myself solely responsible, I shall add here a few words 
to explain the principle upon which I have attempted 
to do them. 

My object in all my attempts at translation being, 
not to help a Latin reader to construe the original, but 
to put English readers in possession of the sense of it, 
my plan has been first to take as clear an impression 
as I could of the meaning and effect of the Latin, and 
then to reproduce that meaning in the best and clear- 
est and most readable English that I could command: 
not tying myself to the particular form which the 
Latin sentence assumes, even where it could be pre- 
served without awkwardness or obscurity, — nor even 
preferring it,— but always adopting that form in 
which I could best express the thing; keeping my- 
self as faithful as possible to the effect of the orig- 
inal, —not the literal and logical meaning only, but 
the effect upon the imagination and the feelings, — 
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and leaving myself as free as possible with regard to 
the mode of bringing it out. How far I have suc- 
ceeded it is for others to say; but my endeavour has 
been to produce a translation from the perusal of 
which the reader shall rise with the same feelings 
with which he would have risen from the perusal of 
the original had the language of it been familiar to 
him. 

I am of course aware that there are not only many 
people who would prefer for their own purposes a dif- 
ferent kind of translation, but also some real objections 
to this kind which upon the whole nevertheless I pre- 
fer myself. Whether I have judged rightly, is a ques- 
tion which can only be determined by the effect upon 
readers generally. If my translations give a livelier 
and juster impression of the original, it will be found 
that most people like them better. 
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FELICEM MEMORIAM ELIZABETHA 


ANGLIZ REGINA.! 


ELizABETHA et natura et fortuna mirabilis inter 
foominas, memorabilis inter principes fuit. Neque hee 
res indicium monachi alicujus, aut hujusmodi censoris 
umbratilis desiderat. Nam isti homines, stylo acres, 
judicio impares, et partis suz memores, rerum minus 
fideles testes sunt. Ad principes viros pertinet hc 
cognitio, atque ad eos qui imperiorum gubernacula 
tractarunt, et rerum civilium ardua et arcana norunt. 
Rarum in omni memoria est? muliebre imperium ; 
rarior in eo felicitas; rarissima cum felicitate diutur- 
nitas. Illa vero quadragesimum quartum regni sui 
annum complevit; neque tamen felicitati suze superstes 
fuit. De hac felicitate pauca dicere institui; neque 
in laudes excurrere. Nam Jaudem®? homines tribuunt, 
felicitatem Deus. : 

Primum in parte felicitatis pono, quod ad imperato- 
rium fastigium a privata fortuna evecta est.4 Siquidem 
hoc in moribus et opinionibus hominum penitus insedit, 


1 Harl. MSS. 6797. fo. 79. 2 est memoria. R. 
8 Jaudem enim. R. 4sit, R. 
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ut que preter spem et expectationem eveniunt majori 
felicitati deputentur ; sed non hoc est quod volo. Illud 
intueor ; principes qui in domo regnatrice et ad spem 
successionis non dubiam nutriti sunt, ab educationis 
indulgentia et licentia depravatos, plerumque et minus 
capaces et minus moderatos evadere. Itaque optimos 
et excellentissimos reges reperias, quos utraque fortuna 
erudiit. Talis apud nos fuit Henricus septimus, et 
apud Gallos Ludovicus duodecimus, qui recenti memo- 
ria et eodem fere tempore non tantum a privata, sed 
etiam ab adversa et exercita fortuna, regnum accepere 5 
atque ille prudentia, hic justitia floruere. Similis fuit 
et hujusce principis ratio; cujus Initia et spes variavit 
fortuna, ut in principatu ad extremum erga illam con- 
stans et sequabilis esset. Nam Elizabetha natalibus 
suis successioni destinata, dein! exheredata, tum post- 
habita fuit. Eadem regno fratris fortuna magis pro- 
pitia et serena, regno sororis magis turbida et ancipiti 
usa est. Neque tamen ex vinculis subito in regnum 
assumpta est, ut ab infortunio exacerbata intumesceret ; 
sed libertati restituta, et expectatione aucta, tum de- 
mum regnum sine tumultu aut competitore placide et 
felicissime obtinuit. _Atque hec ideo adducimus, ut 
appareat Divinam Providentiam, optimam principem 
meditatam, per istiusmodi discipline gradus eam pre- 
parasse et extulisse. Neque sane natalium dignitati 
calamitas matris obesse debet; cum presertim satis con- 
stet Henricum octavum prius amori novo quam ire 
adversus Annam indulsisse; ejusque regis natura et ad 
amores et ad suspiciones propensissima, et in iisdem 
usque ad sanguinem preceps, posteritatis notam non 
effugiat. Adde, quod criminatione, vel persone ipsius 
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ad quem referebatur nomine, minus probabili et tenuis- 
simis conjecturis innixa, circumventa erat; quod et 
fama etiam tum occulto ut solet murmure excepit, et 
Anna ipsa celso animo et memorabili voce sub tempus 
mortis sus detestata! est. Nacta enim nuntium ut ex- 
istimabat et fidum et benevolum, eadem hora qua ad 
mortem se parabat hujusmodi mandata ad regem perfe- 
renda dedit: Regem in ipsa novis honoribus cumulanda 
institutum suum optime servare et perpetuo tueri; cum 
illam primum, generosa stirpe ortam sed_nobilitatis 
titulis non insignitam, dignitate marchionissz ornasset, 
deinde in reginam et consortem suam? accepisset ; et 
postremo, quia non restabat terreni honoris gradus 
altior, innocentem ad coronam martyrii evehere volu- 
isset. Atqui nuntius ille ad regem alio amore flagran- 
tem hoc perferre non ausus est; sed fama veritatis 
vindex ad posteros pertulit. 

Atque non exigua ® pars felicitatis Elizabethe, etiam 
mensura ac veluti curriculum ipsum regni* sui nobis 
visum est: non tantum quia diuturnum, sed quia spa- 
tium illud etatis suze occupavit, quod rerum moderam- 
ini et habenis regni flectendis et moliendis aptissimum 
esset. Annos enim viginti quinque (qua tate cura- 
tura finitur) nata cum regnare inciperet, ad septuages- 
imum etatis annum imperium produxit. Itaque nec 
pupillee detrimenta et aliena arbitria, nec rursus exactz 
et eer senectutis incommoda experta est. Senectus 
autem, etiam privatis, miseriarum satis; sed regibus, 
preter communia zetatis mala, adhuc status sui declina- 
tiones et inglorios exitus afferre solet. Nemo enim fere 
in reono ad multam et invalidam senectutem pertingit, 
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quin aliquam imperii et existimationis diminutionem? 
patiatur. Cujus rei exemplum maxime eminet in Phi- 
lippo secundo rege Hispaniarum, principe potentissimo 
et imperandi peritissimo ; qui extremis suis temporibus 
et fessa zetate hoc quod diximus penitus sensit, ideoque 
prudentissimo consilio se rerum conditioni submisit ; 
territoriis in Galliis acquisitis se ipse mulctavit, pacem 
ibidem firmavit, alibi tentavit, ut res compositas atque 
integra omnia posteris relinqueret. Contra, Elizabethze 
fortuna tam constans et valida fuit, ut nec ulla rerum 
declinatio vergentem certe, sed tamen adhuc vigentem, 
zetatem sequeretur: atque insuper, in signum felicitatis 
suze certissimum, non prius diem obiret? quam de 
defectione in Hibernia prospero preelii eventu decretum 
esset ; ne gloria ejus aliqua ex parte deformata et im- 
perfecta videretur. 

Etiam? illud cogitandum censeo, in quali populo 
imperium tenuerit. Si enim in Palmyrenis, aut Asia 
imbelli et molli, regnum sortita esset, minus mirandum 
fuisset ; cum effeeminato populo fcemina princeps com- 
peteret: verum in Anglia, natione ferocissima et. belli- 
cosissima, omnia ex nutu foeminz moveri et cohiberi 
potuisse, summam merito admirationem habet. 

Neque hee inclinatio populi sui, belli cupida et 
pacem zgre tolerans, obfuit, quo minus perpetuis suis 
temporibus pacem coleret et teneret. Atque hanc ejus 
voluntatem cum successu conjunctam inter maximas 
ejus laudes pono. Hoe enim etati sue felix, hoc sexui 
decorum, hoc conscientiz salutare fuit. Tentata pau- 
lisper, circa decimum regni sui annum, in partibus 
borealibus rerum commotio, sed statim sopita et ex- 
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tincta est. Reliqui anni interna pace, eaque secura 
atque alta, floruere. 

Pacem autem florentissimam judico duabus de causis, 
que ad meritum pacis nihil faciunt, ad gloriam max- 
ime: una, quod vicinorum calamitatibus, veluti flam- 
mis lucentibus, magis fiebat conspicua et illustrata ; 
altera, quod commodis pacis armorum honor non def- 
uit; cum celebritatem nominis Anglici in armis et re 
militari per multa decora non solum retineret, sed: 
etiam augeret. Nam et auxilia in Belgium, Galliam, 
et Scotiam preebita,' et navales expeditiones susceptes 
in Indias, atque ex illis nonnulle per universi globi 
terrarum ambitum factze, et classes in Lusitaniam et ad 
oras Hispanize infestandas misse,? et rebelles in Hiber- 
nia seepius concisi et domiti, nihil aut de virtute bellica 
gentis nostra remitti, aut de ejusdem fama et honore 
deperire, sinebant. , 

Aderat etiam gloriz meritum, quod et regibus vicinis 
tempestivis ab ipsa ® auxiliis reenum conservatum est ; 4 
et populis supplicibus (pessimo principum consilio) 
ministrorum suorum crudelitati et plebis furori et omni 
lanienze et vastitati relictis et fere devotis, levamentum. 
malorum datum est; per quod res eorum adhuc stetere. 

Nec minus consiliis quam auxiliis benefica et salu- 
taris heec® princeps fuit: ut qua regem Hispaniarum 
toties de lenienda in subditos suos in Belgio ira, et illis 
suo imperio sub tolerabili aliqua conditione restituendis, 
interpellavit: et reges Gallia perpetuis et repetitis mon- 
itis de edictis suis pacem spondentibus observandis 
maxima fide solicitavit. Neque® negaverim consilio 
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ejus successum defuisse. Neque enim prius illud sivit 
fatum Europe commune; ne forte ambitio Hispaniz, 
veluti carceribus liberata, in majus+ regnorum et re- 
rumpublicarum orbis Christiani detrimentum (ut tune 
res erant) se effunderet. Hoc etiam posterius non 
sivit sanguis tot innocentium cum uxoribus et liberis ad 
focos et cubilia sua-per infimam plebis feecem, ut bel- 
luas quasdam publica auctoritate et animatas et armatas 
et missas, effusus; qui ut regnum tam nefario scelere 
obligatum mutuis cedibus et contrucidationibus expia- 
retur, in ultionem poscebat. Illa tamen utcunque 
officium foederate et prudentis et benevolee preestitit. 

Alia etiam subest causa, cur pacem ab Elizabetha 
cultam et conservatam admiremur: ea nimirum, quod 
non a temporum inclinatione sed ab ejus prudentia et 
rebus bene ordinatis pax ista profecta est.2 Nam cum 
et interna factione ob causam religionis laboraret, et 
hujus regni robur et presidium universee Europ in- 
star propugnaculi esset adversus regis Hispaniee illis 
temporibus formidabilem et exundantem ambitionem 
et potentiam, belli materia non defuit, verum ipsa et 
coplis et consiliis superfuit. Id* eventus docuit max- 
ime memorabilis inter res gestas nostri seculi universas, 
si felicitatem spectes. Nam cum classis Hispana,‘ tanto 
rerum tumore et totius Europe terrore et expectatione, 
et tanta victorie fiducia, freta nostra secaret,® nec 
naviculam aliquam in mari excepit,® nec villulam ali- 
yuam incendio vastavit, nec littus omnino attigit: sed 
prelio fusa, misera fuga et crebris naufragiis dissipata 
est ; atque pax Anglico solo et finibus immota et incon- 
cussa mansit. 
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Nec minus felix in conjuratorum insidiis devitandis 
quam in copiis hostilibus devincendis et propulsandis 
fuit. Non pauce enim contra vitam ejus conspirationes 
factze, felicissime et patefacte et disturbate sunt. Ne- 
que ex eo vita ejus magis trepida aut anxia ; non stipa- 
torum numerus auctus, non tempus intra palatium 
actum, et rarus in publicum processus; sed secura et 
fidens, et potius liberationis a periculo quam _periculi 
ipsius memor, nihil de consuetudine sua pristina vivendi 
mutavit. 

Etiam illud notatu dignum videtur, qualia tempora 
fuerint in quibus floruit. Sunt enim queedam secula 
tam barbara et rerum nescia, ut homines, tanquam 
animalium greges, imperio coércere nil magnum fuerit. 
Heec autem princeps in tempora eruditissima et excul- 
tissima incidit; in quibus eminere et excellere, non 
absque maximis ingenii dotibus et singulari virtutis 
temperamento datur.} 

Etiam imperia feeminarum nuptiis fere obscurantur, 
laudesque et acta in maritos transeunt: illis autem que 
innupte degunt, propria et integra gloria manet. In 
illam vero hoc magis cadit, quod nullis imperii adminic- 
ulis, nisi quee ipsa sibi comparaverat, fulciebatur. Non 
frater uterinus aderat, non patruus, non alius quispiam 
e? familia et stirpe regia, qui particeps ei? curarum et 
dominationis subsidium esset. Sed et eos quos ipsa ad 
honores evexerat ita et cohibuit et commiscuit, ut sin- 
gulis maximam* complacendi solicitudinem injiceret, 
atque ipsa semper sui juris esset. 

Orba sane fuit, nec stirpem ex se reliquit; quod 
etiam felicissimis contigit, Alexandro Magno, Julio 
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Cesari, Trajano, aliis; et semper varie jactatum, et 
in contrarias partes trahi et disputari solet; cum ali 
hoe in diminutionem felicitatis accipiant, ne forte 
homines supra mortalem conditionem bearentur, si 
et in individuo et in speciei propagatione felices es- 
sent; alii autem in cumulum felicitatis rem vertant, 
quod ea demum felicitas completa videatur, in quam 
fortune nil amplius liceat ; quod, si posteri sint, fieri 
non potest. 

Aderant ei et externa; statura procera, corpus de- 
core compagis,! summa dignitas oris cum suavitate, 
valetudo maxime prospera. Superest et illud, quod ad 
extremum valens et vigens, nec fortunze commutationes 
nec senectutis mala experta, eam quam tantopere sibi 
votis precari solebat Augustus Czesar euthanasian facili 
et leni obitu sortita sit: quod etiam de Antonino Pio 
imperatore optimo celebratur, cujus mors somni alicujus 
suavis et placidi imaginem habebat. Similiter et in 
Elizabethz morbo nil miserabile,? nil omninosum, nil ab 
humana natura alienum erat. Non desiderio vite, non 
morbi impatientia, non doloris cruciatibus torquebatur : 
nullum aderat symptoma dirum aut foedum; sed omnia 
ejus generis erant, ut nature fragilitatem potius quam 
corruptionem aut dedecus ostenderent. Paucos enim 
ante obitum dies, ex corporis nimia sgiccitate, et curis 
que regni culmen sequuntur attenuati, nec unquam 
mero aut uberiore dizeta irrigati,? nervorum rigore per- 
culsa, vocem tamen (quod fieri non solet in ejusmoidi 
morbo) et mentem et motum, licet tardiorem et hebe- 
tiorem, retinuit. Atque is person suze * status paucis 
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diebus tantum duravit; ut non tanquam actus vite 
novissimus, sed tamquam primus gradus ad mortem 
fuerit. Nam imminutis facultatibus in vita diu manere 
miserum ;! sed a sensu paulatim sopito ad mortem 
properare, placida et clemens vite clausula est. 

Addo et illud in felicitatis ejus cumulum insignem : 
quod non tantum nomine proprio, sed et ministrorum ? 
virtute, felicissima fuit. Tales enim viros nacta est, 
quales fortasse hzec insula antehac ® non peperit. Deus 
autem, regibus favens, etiam spiritus ministrorum ex- 
citat et ornat. ; 

Restant felicitates posthume due, iis que vivam 
comitabantur fere celsiores et augustiores ; una succes- 
soris, altera memorize. Nam successorem sortita est 
eum, qui licet et mascula virtute et prole et nova im- 
perii accessione fastigium ejus excedat et obumbret, 
tamen et nomini et honoribus ejus faveat, et actis ejus 
quandam perpetuitatem donet: cum nec ex personarum 
delectu nec ex institutorum ordine quicquam magnop- 
ere mutaverit: adeo ut raro filius parenti tanto si- 
Jentio atque tam exigua mutatione et perturbatione 
successerit. Memoria autem ejus ita et in ore homi- 
num et in animis viget, ut, per mortem extincta invidia 
atque accensa* fama, felicitas memoriz cum felicitate 
vitae quodammodo certet. Nam si qua ex studio 
partium et dissensione religionis vagatur fama facti- 
osa (que tamen ipsa jam timida videtur, et consensu 
victa), ea et sincera non est, et perennis esse non 
potest. Atque ob eam causam precipue hec?® de 
felicitate ejus et divini favoris notis collegi; ut malev- 
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olus aliquis tantis Dei benedictionibns suas maledic- 
tiones inserere vereatur. 

Si quis autem ad hee, ut ille ad Cesarem, ‘“ Que 
miremur habemus: sed et que! laudemus expecta- 
mus ;” sane existimo veram admirationem quendam 
laudis excessum esse. Neque ea quam descripsimus 
felicitas ulli evenire potest, nisi qui et a divina chari- 
tate 2 eximie sustineatur atque foveatur, ac etiam mori- 
bus et virtute hance fortunam sibi aliqua ex parte finx- 
erit. Sed tamen visum est pauca admodum que ad 
mores pertinent subjungere,®? in iis solummodo que 
iniquorum sermonibus maxime aditum et fomitem pra- 
bere videntur. 

Fuit Elizabetha in religione pia et moderata, et con- 
stans ac novitatis inimica. Atque pietatis indicia, 
licet in factis et rebus quas gessit maxime elucescant, 
tamen et in vite ratione et consuetudine familiari non 
leviter * adumbrata sunt. Liturgiis et divinis officiis, 
aut sacello solenniore aut interiore, raro abfuit.. In 
Scripturis et patrum scriptis (preecipue beati Augus- 
tini) legendis, multum versata est. Preces quasdam 
ipsa® ex occasione et re nata composuit. In Dei men- 
tionem vel communi sermone incidens, fere semper et ® 
Creatoris nomen addidit, et oculos et vultum ad hu- 
militatem et reverentiam quandam composuit; quod 
et ipse seepe notavi. Quod autem quidam vulgaverunt, 
eam minime mortalitatis memorem fuisse, adeo ut nec 
de senectute nec de morte mentionem eequo animo fer- 
ret, id falsissimum fuit; cum ipsa sepissime, multis 
ante mortem annis, magna comitate se vetulam diceret ; 
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et de inscriptione sepulchri, quid sibi maxime placeret, 
sermones haberet; cum diceret sibi gloriam et splendi- 
dos titulos minime cordi esse; sed lineam memorize 
unam aut alteram, que nomen ejus tantum, et vir- 
ginitatem, et tempus regni, et religionis instaurationem, 
et pacis conservationem, brevi verborum compendio 
significaret. Verum est, cum etate florenti et liberis 
procreandis habili de successore declarando interpellare- 
tur, respondisse, Se linteum sepulchrale sibi vive ante 
oculos obtendi nullo modo passuram. Attamen non 
multis ante mortem annis, cum cogitabunda esset, ac, 
ut verisimile est, de mortalitate sua meditaretur, et! 
quidam ex intimis sermonem intulisset, quod munera 
et loca multa et magna in republica nimium diu vaca- 
rent, commotior et assurgens, Se certo scire suum 
locum ne tantillum temporis vacaturum dixit. 

Quod ad moderationem in religione attinet, heerere 
videbimur, propter legum in subditos religionis ponti- 
ficie latarum severitatem. Sed ea proferemus que 
nobis et certo nota et diligenter notata sunt. 

Certissimum est, hunc fuisse istius principis animi 
sensum, ut vim conscientiis adhibere nollet ; sed rursus 
statum regni sui pretextu conscientiz et religionis in 
discrimen venire non permitteret. Ex hoc fonte, pri- 
mum duarum religionum libertatem et tolerationem 
auctoritate publica, in populo animoso et feroce, et ab 
animorum contentione ad manus et arma facile veni- 
ente,” certissimam perniciem judicavit. Etiam in novi- 
tate regni, cum omnia suspecta essent, ex’ preesulibus 
ecclesiz quosdam magis turbidi et factiosi ingenii, auc- 
toritate legis accedente, sub custodia libera habuit. 
Reliquis utriusque ordinis, non acri aliqua inquisitione 
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molesta, sed benigna conniventia preesidio fuit. . Hic 
primus rerum status: ~eque de hac clementia, licet ex- 
communicatione Pii q::nti provocata, que et indignati- 
onem addere et occasionem prebere novi instituti 
potuit, quidquam fere mutavit, sed natura sua uti per- 
severavit. Nam prudentissima foemina et magnanima, 
hujusmodi terrorum sonitu nil admodum commota est ; 
secura de populi sui fide et amore, et de factionis 
pontificiz intra regnum ad nocendum virium tenuitate, 
non accedente hoste externo. At sub vicesimum ter- 
tium regni sui annum, rerum commutatio facta est. 
Atque hee temporis distinctio non commode ficta, sed 
in publicis actis expressa ac veluti in ere incisa est. 

Neque enim ante annum eum gravior aliqua peena 
per leges prius sancitas subditis suis! pontificiz reli- 
gionis incubuit. Verum sub hoc tempus, ambitiosum 
et vastum Hispaniz consilium de hoc regno subju- 
gando paulatim detegi ccepit. Hujus pars magna fuit, 
ut omnibus modis intra regni viscera factio a statu 
aliena et rerum novarum cupida excitaretur, que 
hosti invadenti adhzreret. Ea ex dissensione religi- 
onis sperabatur. Itaque huic rei? omni opera incum- 
bendum statuebant, et ‘pullulantibus tune seminariis, 
sacerdotes in regnum immissi qui studium religionis 
Romane excitarent et spargerent, vim excommunica- 
tionis Romane in fide solvenda® docerent et‘ inculea- 
rent, et animos hominum novarum rerum expectatione 
erigerent et prepararent. Circa idem tempus, et Hi- 
bernia apertis armis tentabatur ; et nomen et regimen 
Elizabethze variis et sceleratis libellis proscindebatur : 
denique insolitus erat rerum tumor, prenuntius ma- 
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joris motus. Neque sane dixerim singulos sacerdotes 
in participationem consilii assumptos aut quid ageretur 


conscios, sed tantummodo prava alien malitie instru- 


menta fuisse. Sed tamen hoc verum est et multis 
confessionibus testatum, omnes fere sacerdotes, qui ab 
eo quem diximus anno usque ad tricesimum Elizabethe 
annum (quo consilium Hispaniz et pontificium per 
memorabilem illum et classis et terrestrium copiarum 
apparatum executioni mandatum erat) in hoc regnum 
missi! erant, habuisse in mandatis inter functionis 
officia hoc insuper, ut Non posse hee diutius stare; 
novam rerum faciem et conversionem non ita multo 
post conspicuam fore; cure esse et pontifici et prin- 
cipibus catholicis rem Anglicam, modo ipsi sibi non 
desint; msinuarent. Etiam ex sacerdotibus nonnulli 
rebus et machinationibus que ad status labefactationem 
et subversionem pertinebant manifeste se immiscue- 
rant; et, quod maxime movit, consilii hujus et negotii 
ratio per literas ex multis partibus interceptas* pate- 
facta est; In quibus scriptum erat, Vigilantiam reginz 
et concilii sui circa catholicos elusam iri. Jam enim 
ad hoe tantum intentam esse,? ne quod caput in per- 
sona alicujus nobilis aut viri primari catholicorum 
factioni se attolleret. At consilium jam tale adhiberi, 
ut per homines privatos atque ex inferiore nota, neque 
eos inter se conspirantes et conscios, per secreta con- 
fessionum omnia disponerentur et praepararentur. At- 
que he tum artes adhibebantur, hujusmodi hominibus 
(quod etiam nuper in casu non dissimili videre lcuit) 
usitatz et familiares. Hac tanta periculorum tempes-> 
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tate, lex queedam necessitatis imposita est Elizabethe, 
ut eam partem subditorum que a se alienata et per 
hujusmodi venena facta erat quasi insanabilis, atque 
interim ob vitam privatam a publicis muneribus et 
expensis immunem ditesceret, gravioribus legum vin-— 
culis constringeret. Atque ingravescente malo, cum 
origo ejus sacerdotibus seminariorum deputaretur, qui 
in exteris partibus nutriti, et exterorum principum, 
hujus regni ex professo hostium, opibus et eleemosynis 
sustentati essent, et in locis versati ubi ne nomen qui- 
dem ipsum Elizabethe, nisi ut heereticee, excommuni- 
cate, diris! devote, audiebatur; quique (etsi non ipsi 
criminibus majestatis imbuti) at eorum qui hujusmodi 
sceleribus operam dedissent intimi cognoscerentur ;? 
quique suis artibus et venenis ipsam catholicorum mas- 
sam, antea magis dulcem et innoxiam, depravassent 
et novo veluti fermento et perniciosa malignitate infe- 
cissent; non aliud inventum est remedium, quam ut 
hujusmodi homines ab omni in hoc regnum aditu sub 
pena capitis prohiberentur: quod tandem vicesimo 
septimo regni sui anno factum est. Neque ita multo 
post eventus ipse, cum tanta tempestas hoc regnum 
adorta esset et totis viribus incubuisset, horum homi- 
num invidiam et odium auxit;® ac si omnem charita- 
tem patriz exuissent quam servituti extern tradere 
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in votis habuissent.!_ Ac postea sane, licet motus? ab 
Hispania qui hujus severitatis stimulus erat consedisset 
aut remitteretur; tamen cum et memoria preteriti 
temporis in animis et sensibus hominum alte infixa 
maneret, et leges semel factas aut abrogare inconstans 
aut negligere dissolutum videretur, ipsa rerum vis 
Elizabetham traxit, ut ad priorem rerum statum qui 
ante vicesimum tertium regni sui annum erat revertere 
sibi integrum non esset. Huc accessit quorundam in 
fisci commodis augendis industria, et ministrorum jus- 
titiz qui non aliam patrize salutem quam qu legibus 
continetur introspicere aut intueri consueverunt, so- 
licitudo; que omnia? executionem legum urgebant.* 
Ipsa tamen, in nature sue specimen manifestum, ita 
legcum mucronem contudit, ut pauci pro numero sacer- 
dotes capitali supplicio plecterentur. Neque he de- 
fensionis loco dicta sunt, qua res ista non eget:° cum 
et salus regni in hoc verteretur, et universe istius 
severitatis ratio et modus longe infra sanguinaria et 
inter Christianos vix nominanda, atque ex iis non- 
nulla® potius ab arrogantia atque malitia quam a neces- 
sitate profecta, pontificiorum exempla steterit. Sed 
ejus quod asseruimus memores, Elizabetham? in causa 
religionis moderatam fuisse, et variationem que fuit, 
non in natura sua sed in temporibus existitisse, dem- 
pnstrasse nos existimamus. 

De constantia autem Elizabethe in religione ac 


1 This clause (quam . . . habuissent) is omitted by Rawley. 
2 metus. R. Which is perhaps right. 
8 quidem. R. 

4 poscebant et urgyebant. R. 

5 qua res iste non egent. R. 

6 eaque potius. RB. 

Team. R. 
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ejus cultu, maximum argumentum est, quod religionem 
pontificiam, regno sororis auctoritate publica et multa 
cura impense stabilitam,! et altas jam radices agentem, 
atque omnium qui in magistratibus et cum potestate 
erant consensu et studio firmatam ; tamen quandoqui- 
dem nec verbo Dei, nec primitive puritati, nec con- 
scientize suee consentanea esset, maximo animo et pat- 
cissimis adjumentis convulsit et abrogavit. Neque id 
preeceps aut acri impetu; sed prudenter et tempestive.? 
Idque tum ex multis aliis? rebus, tum ex responso 
quodam* suo per occasionem facto conjicere  licet. 
Nam primis regni diebus, cum in omen et gratula- 
tionem novi principatus vincti (ut moris est) solve- 
rentur, accessit ad eam, ad sacellum tum pergentem, 
aulicus quidam, qui ex natura et consuetudine jocandi 
quandam ® licentiam sibi assumpserat. Isque, sive ex 
motu proprio sive a quodam® prudentiore immissus, 
libellum supplicem ei porrexit, et’ magna frequentia 
clara voce addidit, Restare adhue quatuor aut quin- 
que vinctos, idque immerito; illis se libertatem ut rel- 
iquis petere. Eos esse quatuor Evangelistas, atque 
etiam apostolum Paulum, qui diu ignota lingua tan- 
quam carcere conclusi, inter populum conyersari non 
possent. Cui illa prudentissime, Sciscitandum adhue 
melius ab ipsis esse, utrum liberari vellent.8 Atque ita 
improvise quzestioni suspenso responso occurrit, veluti 
omnia integra sibi servans. Neque tamen timide et 
per vices hee instillavit; sed ordine gravi et maturo, 
labito inter partes colloquio, et. peractis regni comitiis, 


1 et stabilitam, R. 2 tempestive fecit. R. 
8 alits multis. R. 4 quopiam, MS. 
5 hicentiam quindam. R. 6 guopiam. MS. 


Tin magna. R. * 8 vellent, neene. R. 
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tum demum (idque intra orbem unius anni vertentis) 
ita omnia quz ad ecclesiam pertinebant ordinavit et 
stabilivit, ut ne punctum quidem! ab illis ad extremum 
vite diem recedi pateretur. Quin et singulis fere 
regni comitiis, ne guid in ecclesiz disciplina aut riti- 
bus innovaretur publice monuit. Atque de religione 
hactenus. 

Quod si quis ex tristibus? leviora illa exaggeret, 
quod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari, 
extolli,? sinebat,* volebat, eaque ultra surtem statis 
continuabat: hzec tamen, si mollius accipias, admira- 
tione et ipsa carere non possunt; cum talia sint fere, 
qualia in fabulosis narrationibus inveniantur, de regina 
quadam in insulis beatis ejusque aula atque institutis, 
quz amorum admirationem® recipiat, lasciviam pro- 
hibeat: sin severius, habent et illa admirationem, eam- 
que vel maximam, quod hujusmodi deliciz non multum 
famz, nil prorsus majestati ejus officerent ; nec impe- 
rium relaxarent, nec impedimento notabili rebus et 
negotiis gerendis essent. Hujusmodi enim res se cum 
publica fortuna commiscere haud raro solent. Verum, 
ut sermones nostros claudamus: fuit certe ista princeps 
bona et morata, etiam talis videri voluit: vitia oderat, 
et se bonis artibus clarescere cupiebat. Sane ad men- 
tionem morum illius,® in mentem mihi venit quod 
licam. Cum scribi ad legatum suum jussisset de qui- 
busdam mandatis ad Reginam Matrem Valesiorum 
separatim perferendis ; atque qui ab epistolis erat clau- 
sulam quandam inseruisset, ut legatus diceret, tan- 
yuam ad favorem aucupandum,’ Esse nimirum ipsag 


1 quidem om. MS. 2 tristioribus. R. 
8 et extolli. R. 4 atque volebat. R. 
5 amoris administrationem. R. 8 suorum. R. 


7 oceupandum. MS. 
19 * 
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duas fieminas principes, a quibus, in usu rerum et 
imperandi virtute et artibus, non minora quam a sum- 
mis viris expectarentur; comparationem non tulit, sed 
deleri jussit; Seque artes longe dissimiles et instituta 
diversa ad imperandum afferre dixit. Nec a potestate 
aut longo imperio depravata erat; quin et iis laudibus 
maxime delectabatur, si quis hujusmodi sermones instit- 
uisset, ut eam! etiamsi in privata et mediocri fortuna 
zevum traduxisset, tamen non absque aliqua excellentiz 
nota apud homines victuram fuisse, apte insinuaret.? 
Adeo nihil a fortuna sua ad virtutis laudem mutuare 
aut transferre volebat. Verum si in ejus laudes, sive 
morales sive politicas, ingrederer, aut in communes quas- 
dam virtutum notas et commemorationes incidendum 
est, quod tam rara principe minus dignum; aut si pro- 
priam ipsis lucem et gratiam conciliare velim, in vite 
ejus historiam prolabendum, quod et majus otium et 
venam uberiorem desiderat. Ego enim hee paucis, ut 
potui. Sed revera dicendum est; non alium verum 
hujus foeminze laudatorem inveniri posse, quam tempus : 
quod cum tam diu jam volvitur, nihil simile, in hoe 
sexu, quoad rerum civilium administrationem peperit. 

1 The first clause of this sentence is omitted by Rawley, and the rest 


stands thus — Delectabatur etiam haud parum si quis forte hujusmodi sere 
monem intulisset, Eam .... fuisse. 


2 The two last words are omitted by Rawley. > 


ON THE 


FORTUNATE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


_ Erizasets both in her nature and her fortune was 
a wonderful person among women, a memorable per- 
son among princes. But it is not to monks or closet 
penmen that we are to look for guidance in such a 
case; for men of that order, being keen in style, poor 
in judgment, and partial in feeling, are no faithful 
witnesses as to the real passages of business. It is 
for ministers and great officers to judge of these things, 
and those who have handled the helm of government, 
and been acquainted with the difficulties and myste- 
ries of state business. 

The government of a woman has been a rare thing 
at all times; felicity in such government a rarer thing 
still; felicity and long continuance together the rarest 
thing of all. Yet this Queen reigned forty-four years 
complete, and did not outlive her felicity. Of this 
felicity I propose to say something; without wander- 
ing into praises; for praise is the tribute of men, 
felicity the gift of God. 

First, then, I set it down as part of her felicity 
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that she was raised to sovereignty from a pr-vate for- 
tune; not so much because of that feeling so deeply 
seated in man’s nature, whereby benefits which come 
unexpected and unhoped for are always counted the 
greater blessings ; but because Princes who are brought 
up in the reigning house with assured expectation of 
succeeding to the throne, are commonly spoiled by 
the indulgence and licence of their education, and so 
turn out both less capable and less temperate. And 
therefore you will find that the best kings are they 
who have been trained in both schools of fortune ; 
such as Henry the Seventh with us, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France; both of whom, of late years and 
almost at the same time, came to their kingdoms not 
only from a private but from an adverse and troubled 
fortune; and both were eminently prosperous ; the one 
excelling in wisdom, the other in justice. Much like 
was the case of this Queen, whose early times and 
opening prospects fortune chequered with uncertainty, 
that afterwards when she was settled in the throne it 
might prove to the last constant and equable. For 
Elizabeth at her birth was destined to the succession, 
then disinherited, afterwards superseded. Her fortune 
in her brother’s reign was more propitious and serene, 
in her sister’s more troubled and doubtful. And yet 
she did not. pass suddenly from the prison to the 
throne, with a mind embittered and swelling with the 
sense of misfortune, but was first restored to liberty 
and comforted with expectation; and so came to her 
kingdom at last. quietly and prosperously, without 
tumult or competitor. All which I mention to show 
how Divine Providence, meaning to produce an ex- 
cellent Queen, passed her by way of preparation 
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through these several stages of discipline. Nor ought 
the calamity of her mother to be admitted as an ob- 
jection to the dignity of her birth: the rather because 
it is clear that Henry the Eighth had fallen in love 
with another woman before he fell in anger with 
Anne, and because he has not escaped the censure 
of posterity as a man by nature extremely prone both 
to loves and suspicions, and violent in both even to 
the shedding of blood. And besides, the crimimal 
charge in which she was involved was in itself, if we 
consider only the person to whom it related, improba- 
ble, and rested upon the slenderest conjectures ; as 
was secretly whispered (as the manner is in such 
cases) even then, and Anne herself just before her 
death with a high spirit and in memorable words 
made protestation. For having procured a messenger 
whose fidelity and good will she thought she could 
trust, she sent the King, in the very sii when she 
was preparing for the scaffold, a message to this effect : 
* That he kept constant to his course‘of heaping hon- 
ours upon her; from a gentlewoman without title he 
had made her marchioness; he had then raised her 
to be the partner of his throne and bed; and now 
at last, because there remained no higher stez of 
earthly honour, he had vouchsafed to crown her in- 
nocence with martyrdom.” Which words the mes- 
senger durst not indeed carry to the King, who was 
then in the heat of a new love; but ines the vin- 
dicator of truth, transmitted them to posterity. 

I account also 1s no small part of Elizabeth’s felic- 
ity the period and compass of her administration ; not 
oly for its length, but as falling within that portion 
of her life which was fittest for the control of affairs 
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and the handling of the reins of government. She 
was twenty-five years old (the age at which guar- 
dianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she 
continued reigning till her seventieth year; so that 
she never experienced either the disadvantages and 
subjection to other men’s wills incident to a ward, 
. nor the inconveniences of a lingering and impotent 
old age. Now old age brings with it even to private 
persons miseries enough; but to kings, besides those 
evils which are common to all, it brings also decline 
of greatness and inglorious exits from the stage. For 
there is hardly any sovereign who reigns till he be- 
comes old and feeble, but suffers some diminution of 
power and reputation: of which we have a very emi- 
nent example in Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
a most powerful prince and perfect in the art of gov- 
ernment; who in his last times when worn out with 
age became deeply sensible of this which I say, and 
therefore wisely submitted to the condition of things ; 
voluntarily sacrificed the territories he had won in 
France, established peace there, attempted the like in 
other places, that he might leave a settled estate and 
all things clear and entire to his successor.  Eliza- 
beth’s fortune on the contrary was so constant and 
flourishing, that not only did her declining, but though 
declining still fresh and vigorous years, bring with 
them no decline at all in the state of her affairs; but 
it was granted to her for an assured token of her felic- 
ity not to die before the fate of the revolt in Ireland 
had been decided by a victory; lest her glory might 
seem to be in any part sullied and incomplete. . 

Nor must it be forgotten withal among what kind 
of people she reigned ;\for had she been called to rule _ 
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over Palmyrenes or in an unwarlike and effemina‘e 
country like Asia, the wonder would have been less; 
a womanish people might well enough be governed by 
a woman ; but that in England, a nation particularly 
fierce and warlike, all things could be swayed and 
controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for 
the highest admiration. 

Observe too that this same humour of her people, 
ever eager for war and impatient of peace, did not 
prevent her from cultivating and maintaining peace 
during the whole time of her reign. And this her 
desire of peace, together with the success of it, I 
count among her greatest praises; as a thing happy 
for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for 
her conscience. Some little disturbance there was in 
the northern counties about the tenth year of her 
reign, but it was immediately quieted and extin- 
guished. The rest of her years flourished in inter- 
nal peace, secure and profound. 

And this peace I regard as more especially flour- 
ishing from two circumstances that attended it, and 
which though they have nothing to do with the merit 
of peace, add much to the glory of it. The one, 
that the calamities of her neighbours were as fires to 
make it more conspicuous and illustrious; the other 
_that the benefits of peace were not unaccompanied 
with honour of war,—the reputation of England 
for arms and military prowess being by many noble 
deeds, not only maintained by her, but increased. 
For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to Frarice, 
and to Scotland; the naval expeditions to both the 
Indies, some of which sailed all round the globe; the 
fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts 
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ef Spain; the many defeats and overthrows of the 
rebels in Ireland;—all these had the effect of keep- 
ing both the warlike virtues of our nation in full vig- 
our and its fame and honour in full lustre. 

Which glory had likewise this merit attached, — 
that while neighbour kings on the one side owed the 
preservation of their kingdoms to her timely succours 5 
suppliant peoples on the other, given up by ill-advised 
princes to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fury 
of the populace, and to every kind of spoliation and 
devastation, received relief in their misery ; by means 
of which they stand to this day. 

Nor were her counsels less beneficent and salutary 
than her succours; witness her remonstrances so fre- 
quently addressed to the King of Spain that he would 
moderate his anger against his subjects in the Low 
Countries, and admit them to return to their alle- 
giance under conditions not intolerable; and her con- 
tinual warnings and earnest solicitations addressed to 
the kings of France that they would observe their 
edicts of pacification. That her counsel was in both 
cases unsuccessful, I do not deny. ‘The common fate 
of Europe did not suffer it to succeed in the first ; 
for so the ambition of Spain, being released as it were 
from prison, would have been free to spend itself (as 
things then were) upon the ruin of the kingdoms and 
commonwealths of Christendom. The blood of so 
many innocent persons, slaughtered with their wives 
and children at their hearths and in their beds by 
the vilest rabble, like so many brute beasts animated, 
armed, and set on by public authority, forbade it in 
the other; that innocent blood demanding in just re- 
tenge that the kingdom which had been guilty of so 
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atrocious a crime should expiate it by mutual slaugh- 
ters and massacres. But however that might be, she 
was not the less true to her own part, im performing 
the office of an ally both wise and benevolent. 
Upon another account also this peace so cultivated 
and maintained by Elizabeth is matter of admiration ; 
namely, that it proceeded noi from any inclination of 
the times to peace, but from her own prudence and 
good management. For im a kingdom laboring with 
intestine faction on account of religion, and standing 
as a shield and sirenghold of defemce against the then 
formidable apd overbearing ambition of Spain, matter 
for war was nowise wanting; it was she who by her 
forces and her counsels combined kept it under; as 
was proved by am event the most memorable in respect 
of felicity of all the actions of our time. For when 
that Spanish fleet, got up with such iravail and fer- 
ment, waited upon with the terror and expectation of 
came ploughing imto our channels, it never took so 
Much as a cockboat at sea, never fired so much as a 
cottage om the land, never even touched the shore ; 
but was first beaten im a batile and then dispersed and 
wasted in 2 miserable fight with many shipwrecks ; 


Nor was she less fortumate in escaping the treacher- 
ous attempts of conspirators than im defeating and re- 
pelling the forces of the enemy. For not a few con- 
spiracies aimed at her life were in the happiest manner 
both detected and defeated; and yet was not her life 
made thereby more alarmed or anxious ; there was no 
macrease im the mumber of her guards; no keepmg 
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within her palace and seldom going abroad ; but still 
secure and confident, and thinking more of the escapé 
than of the danger, she held her wonted course, and 
made no change in her way of life. 

Worthy of remark too is the nature of the times in 
which she flourished. For there are some times so 
barbarous and ignorant that it is as easy a matter to 
govern men as to drive a flock of sheep. But the lot 
of this Queen fell upon times highly instructed and 
cultivated, in which it is not possible to be eminent 
and excellent without the greatest gifts of mind and a 
singular composition of virtue. 

Again, the reigns of women are commonly obscured 
by marriage ; their praises and actions passing to the 
credit of their husbands; whereas those that continue 
unmarried have their glory entire and proper to them- 
selves. In her case this was more especially so; inas- 
much as she had no helps to lean upon in her govern- 
ment, except such as she had herself provided; no 
own brother, no uncle, no kinsman of the royal family, 
to share her cares and support her authority. And 
even those whom she herself raised to honour she so 
kept in hand and mingled one with another, that while 
she infused into each the greatest solicitude to please 
her she was herself ever her own mistress. 

Childless she was indeed, and left no issue of her 
own ; a thing which has happened also to the most for- 
tunate persons, as Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, 
Trajan, and others; and which has always been a 
moot-point and argued on both sides; some taking it 
for a diminution -of felicity, for that to be happy both 
in the individual self and in the propagation of the 
kind would be a blessing above the condition of hu- 


ae 
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manity ; others regarding it as the crown and consum: 
mation of felicity, because that happiness only can be 
accounted perfect over which fortune has no further 
power ; which cannot be where there is posterity. 
Nor were outward conditions wanting: a tall stat- 
ure, a graceful shape, a countenance in the highest de- 
gree majestic and yet sweet, a most happy and healthy 
constitution ; to which this also must be added, that 
retaining her health and vigour to the end, and having 
experienced neither the vicissitudes of fortune norg the 
ills of old age, she obtained at last by an easy and gen- 
tle death that euthanasia which Augustus Caesar was 
wont so earnestly to pray for; and which is noted in 
the case of that excellent Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
whose death wore the appearance of a sweet and placid 
sleep. So likewise in the last illness of Elizabeth there 
was nothing miserable, nothing terrible, nothing re- 
volting to human nature. She was not tormented: 
either with desire of life, or impatience of sickness, or 
pangs of pain: none of the symptoms were frightful 
or loathsome; but all of that kind which showed 
rather the frailty than the corruption and dishonour of 
nature. For a few days before her death, by reason 
of the exceeding dryness of her body, wasted as it was 
with the cares of government and never refreshed with 
wine or a more generous diet, she was struck with pa- 
ralysis ; and yet she retained her powers of speech (a 
thing not usual in that disease) and of mind and of 
motion ; only somewhat slower and duller. And this 


' state of her body lasted only a few days, as if it were 


less like the last act of life than the first step to death. 
For to continuelong alive with the faculties impaired 
is a miserable thing; but to have the sense a little laid 
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asleep and so pass quickly to death, is a placid an1 
merciful period and close of life. 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate in all that 
belonged to herself, so was she in the virtue of her 
ministers. For she had such men about her as perhaps 
till that day this island did not produce. But God 
when he favours kings raises also and accomplishes the 
spirits of their servants. 

Her death was followed by two posthumous felicities, 
moye lofty and august perhaps than those which at- 
tended her in life; her successor, and her memory. 
For successor she has got one who, though in respect 
of masculine virtue and of issue and of fresh accession 
of empire he overtop and overshadow her, nevertheless 
both shows a tender respect for her name and honour, 
and bestows upon her acts a kind of perpetuity ; hav- 
ing made no change of any consequence either in 
choice of persons or order of proceedings ; insomuch 
that seldom has a son succeeded to a father with such 
silence and so little change and perturbation. And as 
for her memory, it is so strong and fresh both in the 
mouths and minds of men that, now death has extin- 
guished envy and lighted up fame, the felicity of her 
memory contends in a manner with the felicity of her 
life. For if any factious rumour (bred of party feel- 
ing and religious dissension) still wanders abroad (and 
yet even this seems now timid and weak and overborne 
by general consent), sincere it is not, enduring it can- 
not be. And on this account chiefly it is that I have 
put together these observations, such as they are, con- 
cerning her felicity and the marks she enjoyed of the 
ilivine favour, that malevolent men ‘may fear to curse 
what God has so highly blessed. 
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And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to 
Cesar, “Here is much indeed to admire and wonder 
at, but what is there to praise?” surely I account true 
wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praise. 
Nor can so happy a fortune as I have described fall to 
the lot of any, but such as besides being singularly sus- 
tained and nourished by the divine favour, are also in 
some measure by their own virtue the makers of such 
fortune for themselves. And yet I think good to add 
some few remarks upon her moral character ; confining 
myself however to those points which seem most to 
give opening and supply fuel to the speeches of tra- 
ducers. 

In religion Elizabeth was pious and moderate, and 
constant, and adverse to innovation. Of her piety, 
though the proofs appear most clearly in her actions, 
yet no slight traces were to be found likewise in her 
ordinary way of life and conversation. Prayers and 
divine service, either in her chapel or closet, she sel- 
dom failed to attend. Of the Scriptures and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, especially those of St. Augustine, 
she was a great reader. Some prayers upon particular 
occasions she herself composed. If she chanced even 
in common talk to speak of God, she almost always 
both gave him the title of her Maker, and composed 
her eyes and countenance to an expression of humility 
and reverence ; a thing which I have myself often ob- 
served. And as for that which some have given out, 
that she could not endure the thought of mortality and 
was impatient of all allusion either to old age or death, 
that is utterly untrue. For very often, many years 
before her death, she would pleasantly call herself an 
old woman, and would talk of the kind of epitaph she 
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would like to have upon her tomb; saying that she 
had no fancy for glory or splendid titles, but would 
rather have a line or two of memorial, recording in few 
words only her name, her virginity, the time of her 
reion, the reformation of religion, and the preservation 
of peace. It is true that in the flower of her years, 
while she was yet able to bear children, being ques- 
tioned about declaring a successor, she replied that she 
would not have her winding sheet spread before her 
eyes while she was alive ; and yet not many years be- 
fore her death, being in a thoughtful mood, meditating 
probably upon her mortality, and being interrupted by 
one of her familiars with a complaint that many great 
offices in the commonwealth were too long vacant, she 
rose up and said in some displeasure, it was clear that 
her office would not be vacant for an instant. 

With regard to her moderation in religion there 
may seem to be a difficulty, on account of the severity 
of the laws made against popish subjects. But on this 
point I have some things to advance which I myself 
carefully observed and know to be true. 

Her intention undoubtedly was, on the one hand not 
to force consciences, but on the other not to let the 
state, under pretence of conscience and ,religion, be 
brought in danger. Upon this ground she concluded 
at the first that, in a people courageous and warlike 
and prompt to pass from strife of minds to strife of 
hands, the free allowance and toleration by public au- 
thority of: two religions would be certain destruction. 
Some of the more turbulent and factious bishops also 
she did, in the newness of her reign when all things 
were subject to suspicion, — but not without legal war- 
rant —restrain and keep in free custody. The rest, 
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both clergy and laity, far from troubling them with 
any severe inquisition, she sheltered by a gracious con- 


_ Rivency. This was the condition of affairs ai first 


Nor even when provoked by the excommunication pro- 
‘nounced against her by Pius Quintus (an act sufficient 
not only to have roused indignation but to have fur- 
nished ground and matter for a new course of proceed- 
ing), did she*depart almost at all from this clemency, 
but persevered in the course which was agreeable to her 
own nature. For being both wise and of a high spirit, 
she was little moved with the sound of such terrors; 
knowing she could depend upon the loyalty and love of 
her own people, and upon the small power the popish 
party within the realm had to do harm, as long as they 
were not seconded by a foreign enemy. About the 
twenty-third year of her reign however, the case was 
changed. And this distinction of time is not arii- 
ficially devised to make things fit, but expressed and 
engraved in public acts. 

For up to that year there was no penalty of a griev- 
ous kind imposed by previous laws upon popish sub- 
jects. But just then the ambitious and wast design of 
Spain for the subjugation of the kingdom came grad- 
ually to light. Of this a principal part was the raising 
up within the bowels of the realm of a disaffected and 
revolutionary party which should jom with the invad- 
ing enemy ; and the hope of effecting this lay m our 
religious dissensions. To this object therefore they 
addressed themselves with all ther might; and, the 
seminaries beginning then to blossom, priests were sent 


‘over into England for the purpose of kindling and 


spreading a zeal for the Romish religion, of teaching 
end inculcating the power of Romish excommunication ~ 
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to release subjects from their obedience, and of excit 
ing and preparing men’s minds with expectation of a 
change. About the same time an attempt was made | 
upon Ireland with open arms, the name and govern- 
‘ment of Elizabeth was assailed with a variety of wicked 
libels, and there was a strange ferment and swelling in 
the world, forerunner of some greater disturbance. 
And though I do not say that all the priests were ac- 
quainted with the design, or knew what was doing ; for 
they may have been only the tools of other men’s mal- 
ice; yet it is true, and proved by the confessions of 
many witnesses, that from the year I have mentioned 
to the thirtieth of Elizabeth (when the design of Spain 
and the Pope was put in execution by that memorable 
armada of land and sea forces) almost all the priests 
who were sent over to this country were charged 
among the other offices belonging to their function, to 
insinuate that matters could not long stay as they were, 
that a new aspect and turn of things would be seen 
shortly, and that the state of England was cared for 
both by the Pope and the Catholic princes, if the Eng- 
lish would but be true to themselves. Besides which, 
some of the priests had plainly engaged themselves in 
practices tending directly to the shaking and subversion 
of the state; and above all, letters were intercepted 
from various quarters by which the plan upon which 
they were to proceed was discovered ; in which letters 
it was written, that the vigilance of the Queen and 
her council in the matter of the Catholics would be 
eluded ; for that she was only intent upon preventing 
the Catholic party from getting a head in the person of 
any nobleman or great personage, whereas the plan 
now was to dispose and prepare everything by the 
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agency of private persons and men of small mark; and 
that too without their having any communication or 
acquaintance one with another; but all to be done 
under the seal of confession. Such were the arts then 
resorted to — arts with which these men (as we have 
seen lately in a case not much unlike) are practised 
and familiar. This so great tempest of dangers made 
it a kind of necessity for Elizabeth to put some severer 
constraint upon that party of her subjects which was 
estranged from her and by these means poisoned be- 
yond recovery, and was at the same time growing rich 
by reason of their immunity from public offices and 
‘burdens. And as the mischief increased, the origin of 
it being traced to the seminary priests, who were bred 
in foreign parts, and supported by the purses and char- 
ities of foreign princes, professed enemies of this king- 
dom, and whose time had been passed in places where 
the very name of Elizabeth was never heard except as 
that of a heretic excommunicated and accursed, and 
who (if not themselves stained with treason) were the 
acknowledged intimates of those that were directly en- 
gaged in such crimes, and had by their own arts and 
poisons depraved and soured with a new leaven of ma- 
lignity the whole lump of Catholics, which had before 
been more sweet and harmless; there was no remedy 
for it but that men of this class should be prohibited 
upon pain of death from coming into the kingdom at 
all; which at last, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
reig1, was done. Nor did the event itself which fol- 
lowed not long after, when so great a tempest assailed 
and fell with all its fury upon the kingdom, tend in 
any degree to mitigate the envy and hatred of these 
men; but rather increased it, as if they had utterly 
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east off all feeling for their country, which they were 
ready to betray to a foreign servitude. And though it 
is true that the fear of danger from Spain, which was 
the spur that goaded her to this severity, did after- 
wards subside or abate; yet because the memory of 
the time past remained deeply printed in men’s minds 
and feelings, and the laws once made could not be 
abrogated without the appearance of inconstancy, or 
neglected without the appearance of weakness and dis- 
order, the very force of circumstances made it impos- 
sible for Elizabeth to return to the former state of 
things as it was before the twenty-seventh year of her 
reion. ‘To which must be added the industry of some 
of her officers to improve the exchequer, and the solic- 
itude of her ministers of justice who saw no hope of 
salvation for the country but in the laws; all which 
demanded and pressed the execution of them. And 
yet what her own natural disposition was appears 
plainly in this, that she so blunted the law’s edge that 
but a small proportion of the priests were capitally 
punished. All which I say not by way of apology ; 
for these proceedings need no apology; since the 
safety of the kingdom turned upon them, and all this 
severity both in the manner and the measure of it 
came far short of the bloody examples set by the priest- 
hood, — examples scarcely to be named among Chris- 
tians, and proceeding moreover some of them rather 
out of arrogance and malice than out of necessity. 
But I conceive that I have made good my assertion, 
and shown that in the cause of religion she was indeed 
moderate, and that what variation there was was not 
in her nature but in the times. 

Of her constancy in religion and worship the best 
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proof is her dealing with Popery: which though in 
her sister’s reign it had been established by public au- 
thority and fostered with great care and labour, and 
had taken deep root in the land, and was strengthened 
by the consent and zeal of all who were in authority 
and power; yet because it was not agreeable either to 
the word of God or to primitive purity or to her own 
conscience, she at once with the greatest courage and 
the fewest helps proceeded to uproot and abolish. 
And yet she did it not precipitately or upon eager im- 
pulse, but prudently and all in due season ; as may be 
gathered from many circumstances, and among the 
rest from a reply made by her on the following occa- 
sion. Not many days after she came to the throne, 
when prisoners were released (as the custom is to in- 
augurate and welcome a new reign by the release of 
prisoners), a certain courtier, who from nature and 
habit had taken to himself the license of a jester, came 
to her as she went to chapel, and either of his own 
motion or set on by wiser men, presented her a peti- 
tion; adding with a loud voice before all the company, 
that there were yet four or five prisoners more who 
deserved liberty, for whom he besought that they might 
be released likewise; namely, the four Evangelists and 
the Apostle Paul; who had been long shut up in an 
unknown tongue, as it were in prison, so that they 
could not converse with the people. To whom she 
answered very wisely, that it were good first to inquire 
further of themselves, whether they would be released 
or no: thus meeting a sudden question with a doubtful 
answer, as meaning to keep all clear and whole for her 
own decision. And yet she did not introduce these 
changes timidly neither, nor by starts; but proceeding 
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in due order, gravely and maturely, after conference 
had been first had between the parties, and a Parlia- 
ment held, she then at last, and yet all within a single 
year, so ordered and established everything relating to 
the Church, that to the last day of her life she never 
allowed a single point to be departed from. Nay, at 
almost every meeting of Parliament she gave a public 
warning against innovation in the discipline and rites 
of the Church. And so much for the point of religion. 

As for those lighter points of character, —as that 
she allowed herself to be wooed and courted, and even 
to have love made to her; and liked it; and continued 
it beyond the natural age for such vanities ;—if any 
of the sadder sort of persons be disposed to make a 
great matter of this, it may be observed that there is 
something to admire in these very things, which ever 
way you take them. For if viewed indulgently, they - 
are much like the accounts we find in romances, of the 
Queen in the blessed islands, and her court and institu- 
tions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits 
desire! But if you take them seriously, they chal- 
lenge admiration of another kind and of a very high 
order; for certain it is that these dalliances detracted 
but little from her fame and nothing at all from her 
majesty, and neither weakened her power nor sensibly 
hindered her business : — whereas such things are not 
unfrequently allowed to interfere with the public for- 
vune. But to conclude, she was no doubt a good and 
moral Queen; and such too she wished to appear. 
Vices she hated, and it was by honest arts that she 
desired to shine. And speaking of her morality, I 
remember a circumstance in point. Having ordered 


1 | have not been able to learn what romance Bacon alludes to here. 
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a letter to be written to her ambassador concerning 
a message which was to be given separately to the 
Queen Mother of the Valois, and finding that her 
secretary had inserted a clause directing the ambas- 
sador to say to the Queen Mother by way of com- 
pliment, that they were two Queens from whom 
though women no less was expected in administra- 
tion of affairs and in the virtue and arts of govern- 
ment than from the greatest men,—she would not 
endure the comparison, but ordered it to be struck 
out; saying that the arts and principles which she 
eniployed in governing were of a far other sort than 
those of the Queen Mother. Nor was she spoiled 
by power and long reigning: but the praises which 
pleased her most were when one so managed the con- 
versation as aptly to insinuate that even if she had 
passed her life in a private and mean fortune she 
could not have lived without some note of excellency 
among men; so little was she disposed to borrow any- 
thing of her fortune to the credit of her virtue. But 
if I should enter into her praises, whether moral or 
political, I should either fall into certain common-place 
observations and commemorations of virtues, which 
would be unworthy of so rare a princess; or in order 
to give them a lustre and beauty peculiar and appro- 
priate, I should have to run into the history of her 
life, —a task requiring both more leisure and a richer 
vein. Thus much I have said in few words, accord- 
ing to my ability. But the truth is that the only true 
commender of this lady is time, which, so long a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing in this 
sex like her, for the administration of civil affairs. 
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PREFACE. 


TuHis notice of the character of Prince Henry was 
first printed by Birch in his edition of Bacon’s works, 
1763, from a manuscript in the Harleian Collection 
(1893, fo. 75.) ; the only copy I have met with. It 
is written in a hand of the time; I think in that of 
one of Bacon’s own people. At any rate there can 
be no doubt as to the authorship: it bears all the 
marks of Bacon’s style; of which it is one of the 
best specimens. Birch conjectured that it was in- 
tended to be sent to De Thou for use in his his- 
tory, as the memorial of Elizabeth had been. ‘This 
"is very probable. But I am not aware that anything 
is known about it, beyond what it carries on its face. 
Neither does it seem to require any explanation or 
ilustration ; unless it be worth while to say that the 
rumour mentioned in the last sentence —the rumour 
that Prince Henry died by poison — was revived dur- 
ing the trial of the murderers of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and obtained for a while an importance which 
it did not deserve, from some dark words prematurely 
dropped by Sir Edward Coke. It seems that Frank- 
lin, the apothecary who was concerned in the poison- 
ing of Overbury, finding himself condemned to death, 
vegan to talk of certain dreadful disclosures which he 
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could make if: he liked ; how more were to be poisoned 
than were yet known; how the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset had the most aspiring minds that ever were 
heard of; how the Earl never loved the Prince nor 
the Lady Elizabeth; how strange it was that the 
King kept an outlandish physician about his person 
and the person of the Prince deceased; “thereon” 
he said “lieth a long tale;”’ how he knew things 
he was ashamed to speak of; and lastly (to come to 
the point) how ‘+he could make one discovery that 
should deserve his life:”” with other things of the 
same kind—devices of a condemned man to put off 
the day of his hanging. On the strength of these 
hints, and (strange to say) before he had made fur- 
ther inquiry, Coke gave out a mysterious intimation 
in open court of iniquities not yet brought to light, 
“which he knew of;” and even added a direct allu- 
sion to the death of the Prince, as a mystery con- 
cerning which “he knew somewhat.” Hearing such 
things from the oracle on the Bench, the people natu- 
rally looked for the revelation of some new horror; 
and when nothing came, they as naturally supposed 
that it had been for some mysterious reason hushed 
up, and so betook themselves to strange conjectures, 
which begot a brood of strange rumours. But I be 
lieve the whole truth is that when Franklin’s dis- 
closures came to be investigated, it was found (as 
might have been expected) that there was nothing 
in them. Several examinations may be seen in the 
State Paper Office, taken down in Coke’s own hand, 
evidently suggested by the information of Franklin, 
and aiming to elicit evidence in corroboration of it; 
but they come to nothing whatever, beyond a few 
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vague rumours and old wives’ stories. These papers 
sufficiently explain the only thing connected with 
Prince Henry’s death which ever required explana- 
tion, — namely what it was that Coke “ knew” about 
it. What he said was quite enough to account for all 
the rest. 
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HENRIcUS primogenitus regis magne Britannic, 
princeps Wallis, antea spe beatus, nunc memoria 
felix, diem suum obiit 6.° Nov. anno 1612. Is mag- 
no totius regni luctu et. desiderio extinctus est, utpote 
adolescens, qui animos hominum nec offendisset nec 
satiasset. Excitaverat autem propter bonam indolem 
multiplices apud plurimos omnium ordinum spes, nec 
ob brevitatem vite frustraverat. Illud inprimis ac- 
cessit, quod in causa religionis firmus vulgo habebatur ; 
prudentioribus quoque hoc animo penitus insederat, 
adversus insidias conjurationum (cui malo etas nostra 
vix remedium repperit) patri eum instar preesidii et 
seuti fuisse; adeo ut et religionis et regis apud popu- 
lum amor in eum redundaret, et in zstimationem jac- 
ture merito annumeraretur. 

. Erat corpore validus et erectus, statura mediocri, 
decoré. membrorum compage, incessu regio, facie ob- 
long& et in maciem inclinante, habitu plenior, vultu 
somposito, oculorum motu magis sedato quam forti. 


1 Harl. MSS. 1898, fo. 75. 
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Inerant quoque et in fronte severitatis signa, et in ore 
nonnihil fastus. Sed tamen si quis ultra exteriora illa 
penetraverat, et eum obsequio debito et sermone tem- 
pestivo deliniverat, utebatur eo benigno et facili, ut 
alius longe videretur colloquio quam aspectu; talisque 
prorsus erat qui faman sui facile excitatet moribus 
dissimilem. Laudis et glorie fuit proculdubio appe 
tens, et ad omnem speciem boni et auram decoris com- 
movebatur ; quod adolescenti pro virtutibus est. Nam 
et arma ei in honore erant ac viri militares; quin et 
ipse quiddam bellicum spirabat ; et magnificentize ope- 
rum (licet pecuniz alioquin satis parcus) deditus erat ; 
amator insuper antiquitatis et artium; literis quoque 
plus honoris attribuit quam temporis. In moribus ejus 
nihil laudandum magis fuit, quam quod in omni genere 
officiorum probe institutus videbatur et congruus. Fil- 
ius regi patri mire obsequens, etiam reginam multo 
cultu demerebat, erga fratrem indulgens ; sororem vero 
unice amabat, quam etiam ore (quantum potuit virilis 
forma ad eximiam virginalem pulchritudinem collata) 
referebat. Etiam magistri et educatores pueritiz ejus 
(quod raro fieri solet) magna in gratia apud eum man- 
serant; sermone! vero obsequii idem exactor et me~ 
mor; denique in quotidiano vitee genere, et assigna- 
tione horarum ad singula vite munia, magis quam pro 
eetate constans atque ordinatus. Affectus'ei inerant non 
nimium vehementes, et potius zquales quam magni. 
Etenim de rebus amatoriis mirum in illa eetate ‘silen- 
tium, ut prorsus lubricum illud adolescentize suze tem- 
pus in tanta fortuna et valetudine satis prospera absque 
aliqua insigni not&é amorum transigeret. Nemo repe- 
riebatur in aula ejus apud eum przepotens, aut in ani- 


“1 sermonem in MS: 
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mo ejus validus; quin et studia ipsa quibus capiebatur 
maxime, potius tempora patiebantur quam excessus, et 
magis repetita erant per vices, quam quod extaret ali- 
quod unum quod reliqua superaret et compesceret ; sive 
ea moderatio fuit, sive in natura non admodum pre- 
coci, sed lente! maturescente, non cernebantur adhuc 
que prevalitura erant. Ingenio certe pollebat, erat- 
que et curiosus satis et capax ; sed sermone tardior et 
tanquam impeditus; et tamen si quis diligenter obser 
vaverat ea que ab eo proferebantur, sive questionis vim 
obtinebant sive sententiz, ad rem omnino erant, et 
captum non yulgarem arguebant; ut in illa loquendi 
tarditate et raritate, judicium ejus magis suspensum 
videretur et anxium, quam infirmum aut hebes. Inte 
rim audiendi miris modis patiens, etiam in negotiis que 
in longitudinem porrigebantur, idque cum attentione et 
/ sine tedio; ut raro animo peregrinaretur, aut fessa 
mente aliud ageret, sed ad ea que dicebantur aut age- 
bantur animum adverteret atque applicaret ; quod mag- 
nam ei (si vita suppetiisset) prudentiam spondebat. 
Certe in illius principis natura plurima erant obscura, 
- neque judicio cujuspiam patefacienda, sed tempore, 
quod ei prereptum est; attamen que apparebant op- 
tima erant, quod fame satis est. Mortuus est extatis 
anno decimo nono, ex febre contumaci, que ubique a 
magnis et (insulanis) fere insolitis siccitatibus ac fervo- 
ribus orta, per estatem populariter grassabatur, sed 
raro funere; dein sub autumnum erat facta lethalior. 
Addidit fama, atrocior (ut ille ait) erga dominantium 
‘exitus, suspicionem veneni. Sed cum nulla ejus rei 
extarent indicia, prxsertim in ventriculo, quod pra- 
cipue a veneno pati solet, is sermo cito evanuit. 


1 lenté in MS. 
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MEMORIAL 


OF 


HENRY PRINCE OF WALES. 


Henry, eldest son of the King of Great Britain, 
late of blessed hope, now of happy memory, died on’ 
the 6th of November, 1612. He died to the great 
grief and regret of the whole kingdom, as being a 
youth who had neither offended men’s minds nor sati- 
ated them. The goodness of his disposition had awa- 
kened manifold hopes among numbers of all ranks, nor 
had he lived long enough to disappoint them. More- 
over, as among the people generally he had the repu- 
tation of being firm in the cause of religion; so the 
wiser sort were deeply impressed with the feeling that 
he had been to his father as a guard and shield against 
the machinations of conspirators, —a mischief for 
which our age has hardly found a remedy; so that 
the love of the people both for religion and for the 
King overflowed upon him, and was rightly taken into 
account in estimating his loss. 

In body he was strong and erect, of middle height, 
his limbs gracefully put together, his gait kinglike, his 
face long and somewhat lean, his habit rather full, his 
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countenanze composed, and the motion of his eyes 
rather sedate than powerful. His forehead bore marks 
of severity, his mouth had a touch of pride. And 
yet when one penetrated beyond those outworks, and 
soothed him with due attention and seasonable dis- 
course, one found him gentle and easy to deal with; 
so that he seemed quite another man in conversation 
than his aspect promised; and altogether he was one 
who might easily get himself a reputation at variance 
with his manners. Of praise and glory he was doubt- 
less covetous ; and was stirred with every show of good 
and every breath of honour: which in a young man 
goes for virtues. For both arms and military men 
were in honour with him; nor was he himself with- 
‘out something of a warlike spirit; he was given also 
to magnificence of works, though otherwise frugal 
enough of money ; he was fond of antiquity and arts: 
and a favourer of learning, though rather in the hon- 
our he paid it than the time he spent upon it. In his 
morals there was nothing more to be praised than that 
in every kind of duty he seemed to be well trained and 
conformable. He was a wonderfully obedient son to 
the King his father, very attentive also to the Queen, 
kind to his brother ; but his sister he especially loved ; 
whom also he resembled in countenance, as far as a 
man’s face can be compared with that of a very beauti- 
ful girl. The masters and tutors of his youth also 
(which rarely happens) continued in great favour with 
him. In discourse, as he exacted respect from others, 
so he observed it himself. And finally in his daily 
way of life, and the assignation of several hours for 
its several duties, he was constant and regular above 
the habit of his years. His passions were not over 
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vehement, and rather equable than great. For of love 
matters there was wonderfully little talk, considering 
his age: insomuch that he passed that-extremely slip- 
pery time of his early manhood, in so great a fortune 
and in very good health, without being particularly 
noted for any affairs of that kind. There was no one 
in his court that had great power with him, or that 
possessed a strong hold on his mind. The very pur- 
suits in which he took most delight had rather their 
times than their excesses; and were repeated each in 
its turn, rather than some one allowed to take the lead 
and overrule the-rest; whether that were moderation 
and self-restraint, or that in a nature not very preco- 
cious, but ripening slowly, it did not yet appear which 
would ultimately prevail. In understanding he was- 
certainly strong, and did not want either curiosity or 
capacity. But in speech he was somewhat slow, and 
as it were embarrassed ; and yet if you observed dili- 
gently the things he said, whether in asking questions 
or expressing opinions, they were ever to the point, 
and argued no ordinary capacity ; so that his slow and 
seldom speaking seemed to come rather from suspense 
and solicitude than weakness or dulness of judgment. 
Jn the meantime he was a wonderfully patient listener, 
even in affairs which grew to length, and that atten- 
tively, and without growing weary ; so that he seldom 
let his thoughts wander or his mind lose its power of 
attention, but kept it still fixed and applied to that 
which was saying or doing: a habit which promised 
great wisdom in him if he had lived. Many points 
there were indeed in this prince’s nature which were 
obscure, and could not be discovered by any man’s 
judgment, but only by time, which was not allowed 
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him. Those however which appeared were excellent ; 
which is enough for fame. He died in the nineteenth 
year of his age’of a malignant fever, which —spring- 
ing from the great heats and droughts, greater than 
islanders are accustomed to, — was very general among 
the people during the summer, though few died of it ; 
but became towards autumn more fatal. Rumour, 
ever more malignant (as Tacitus says) upon the deaths 
of princes, suggested poison. But as no symptoms of 
such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach which 
is commonly most affected by poison, that report soon 
died away. 


IMAGINES CIVILES 


JULU CASARIS ET AUGUSTI CASARIS. 
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PREFACE. 


OF the two following pieces all I know is that Dr. 
Rawley says lhe found them among Bacon’s papers, 
and understanding that they were praised by men of 
great reputation (a laudatissimis viris collaudatas) 
printed them together with the last among the Opus- 
cula Posthuma in 1658, and inserted English transla- 
tions of them in the second edition of the Resuscitatio 
in 1661. 

The character of Julius Cesar is apparently fin- 
ished. With that of Augustus Bacon does not seem 
to have proceeded beyond the opening paragraph ; 
though Dr. Rawley has printed it as if it were com- 
plete; nor has any one, so far as I know, observed 
that it is only a fragment. In other respects they 
tell their own story, and do not appear to require any 
further explanation. : 
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IMAGO CIVILIS JULIT CASARIS. 


Jutius CsaR a principio fortuna exercita usus est, 
quod ei in bonum vertit ; hoc enim illi fastum detraxit, 
nervos intendit. Animus ei inerat studio et affectu 
turbidus, judicio et intellectu admodum serenus: hoc- 
que indicat facilis illa sui explicatio, tum in rebus 
gerendis, tum in sermone. Nemo enim aut celerius 
decernebat aut magis perspicue loquebatur: nil im- 
peditum, nil involutum quis notaret. Voluntate autem 
et appetitu is erat, qui nunquam partis acquiescebat, 
sed ad ulteriora semper tendebat: ita tamen ut non 
immaturo fastidio, sed legitimis spatiis, transitus actio- 
num gubernaret: semper enim perfectissimas clausulas 
actionibus imponebat. Itaque ille, qui post tot victo- 
rias et tantam partam securitatem, reliquias belli civilis 
in Hispania non contempsit, sed preesens subegit, post 
extremum illud demum bellum civile confectum et 
omnia undique pacata, expeditionem in Parthos con- 
tinuo moliebatur. Erat proculdubio summa animi mag- 
nitudine, sed ea, que magis amplitudinem propriam 
quam merita in commune spiraret. Prorsus enim 
omnia ad se referebat, atque ipse sibi erat fidissimum 
omnium actionum suarum centrum: quod maximam 
ei et perpetuam fere felicitatem peperit. Non enim 
patria, non religio, non officia, non necessitudines, non 
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amicitize, destinata ejus remorabantur, vel in ordinem 
redigebant. Nec magnopere versus in seternitatem 
erat ; ut qui nec statum rerum stabiliret, nec quicquam 
egregium, vel mole vel instituto, fundaret vel conderet ; 
sed veluti ad se cuncta retulit. Sic etiam ad sua tem- 
pora cogitationum fines recepit. Nominis tantum celeb- 
ritate frui voluit, quod etiam sua id nonnihil interesse 
putaret. Ac in propriis certe votis, magis potenti 
quam dignitati studebat; dignitatem enim et famam 
non propter se, sed ut instrumenta potentize, colebat. 
Itaque veluti naturali impetu, non morata aliqua disci- 
plina ductus, rerum potiri volebat; iisque magis uti 
quam dignus videri: quod ei apud populum, cui nulla 
inerat dignitas, gratiosum erat; apud nobiles et pro- 
ceres, qui et suam dignitatem retinere volebant, id 
obtinuit nomen, ut cupidus et audax videretur. Neque 
multum sane a vero aberrarunt, cum natura audacissi- 
mus esset, nec verecundiam unquam, nisi ex composito, 
indueret. Atque nihilo secius ita ista efficta erat auda- 
cia, ut eum nec temeritatis argueret, nec fastidio homi- 
nes enecaret, nec naturam ejus suspectam faceret ; sed 
ex morum simiplicitate quadam et fiducia, ac nobilitate 
gengris, ertum habuisse putaretur. Atque in ceteris 
quoque rebus omnibus id obtinuit, ut minime callidus 
aut veterator haberetur, sed apertus et verax. Cum- 
que summus simulationis et dissimulationis artifex esset, 
totusque ex artibus compositus, ut nihil nature suze 
reliquum esset, nisi quod ars probavisset ; tamen nil ar- 
tificii, nil affectationis appareret, sed natura et ingenio 
suo frui, eaque sequi existimaretur. Neque tamen 
minoribus et vilioribus artificiis et cautelis omnino ob- 
noxius erat, quibus homines rerum imperiti et qui non 
yropriis viribus sed alienis facultatibus subnixi, ad auc- 
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toritatem suam tuendam “uti necesse habent; utpote 
“qui omnium actionum humanarum peritissimus esset, 
atque cuncta paulo majora ipse per se, non per alios, 
transigeret. Invidiam autem extinguere optime norat ; 
idque vel dignitatis jactura consequi, non alienum a 
rationibus suis duxit ; veramque potentiam amplexus, 
omnem illam inanem speciem et tumidum apparatum 
potentiz squo animo per totum fere vite cursum 
declinavit et transmisit: donec tandem, sive satiatus 
potentia sive adulationibus corruptus, etiam insignia 
potentize, nomen regium et diadema, concupivit ; quod 
in pernicem ejus vertit. Regnare autem jam usque a 
juventute meditatus est; idque ei exemplum Sylle, 
-affinitas Marii, emulatio Pompeii, corruptele et per- 
turbatio temporum, facile suggerebant. Viam autem 
‘sibi ad regnum miro ordine sternebat: primum per po- 
tentiam popularem et. seditiosam, deinde per potentiam 
‘militarem et imperatoriam. Nam initio sibi erant fran- 
gendz senatus opes et auctoritas, qua salva nemini ad 
immodica et extraordinaria imperia aditus erat. Tum 
demum evertenda erat Crassi et. Pompeii potentia, 
quod nisi armis fieri non poterat. Itaque (ut faber 
fortunse suze peritissimus) primam structuram per lar- 
-gitiones, per judiciorum corruptelas, per renovationem 
memorize C. Marii et partium eyus (cum plerique sena- 
‘torum et nobilium e Syllana factione essent), per leges 
agrarias, per seditiosos tribunos quos immittebat, per 
Catilinze et conjuratorum insanias quibus occulto favebat, 
per exilium Ciceronis, in cujus causa senatus auctoritas 
‘vertebatur, ac complures hujusmodi artes, attollebat et 
‘evehebat: sed maxime omnium per Crassi et Pompeii 
et inter se et secum conjunctionem absolvebat. Qua 
parte absoluta, ad alteram continuo partem accinge- 
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batur, factus Proconsul Galliarum in quinquennium, 
rursusque in alterum quinquennium, atque armis, le- 
gionibus, et bellicosa et opulenta provincia potens, et 
Italie imminens. Neque enim eum latebat, postquam 
se armis et militari potentia firmasset, nec Crassum 
nec Pompeium sibi parem futurum ; cum alter divitiis, 
alter famz et nomini confideret; alter tate, alter 
auctoritate senesceret ; neuter veris et vigentibus prae- 
sidiis niteretur. Quz omnia ei ex voto cessere; pre- 
sertim cum ipse singulos senatores et magistratus, et 
denique omnes qui aliquid poterant, ita privatis bene- 
ficiis devinctos et obstrictos haberet, ut securus esset 
de aliqua conspiratione vel consensu adversus suos 
conatus ineundis, antequam aperte rempublicam in- 
vaderet. Quod cum et semper destinasset, et ali- 
quando tandem faceret, tamen personam suam non 
deponebat ; sed ita se gerebat, ut sequitate postula- 
torum, et simulatione pacis, et successibus suis mo- 
derandis, invidiam in adversas partes torqueret ; seque 
incolumitatis suze gratia ad bellum necessarium coac- 
tum pre se ferret. Cujus simulationis vanitas mani- 
festo deprehensa est, postquam confectis bellis civilibus 
regiam potestatem adeptus, omnibusque mulis qui 
aliquam ei solicitudinem injicere possent e medio sub- 
latis, tamen de reddenda republica ne semel quidem 
cogitavit, neque hoc saltem fingere aut preetexere dig- 
naretur. Quod liquido declarat, cupiditatem et pro- 
positum regni adipiscendi ei et semper fuisse, et ad 
extremum patuisse. Neque enim occasionem aliquam 
grripuit, sed ipse occasiones excitavit et efformavit. In 
vellicis autem rebus maxime ejus virtus enituit, que 
tantum valuit, ut exercitum non tantum duceret, sed 
et effingeret. Neque enim major ei scientia affuit in 
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rebus gerendis, quam in animis tractandis: neque id 
vulgari aliqua disciplina, que obsequium assuefaceret 
ad mandata, aut pudorem incuteret, aut severitatem 
usurparet ; sed que miris modis ardorem et alacritatem 
adderet, et victoriam fere preriperet ; quaeque militem 
erga ipsum plus conciliaret quam libere reipublice 
conducebat. Cum autem in omni genere belli ver- 
satus esset, cumque artes civiles cum bellicis conjun- 
geret, nil tam improvisum ei accidebat, ad quod reme- 
dium paratum non haberet; et nil tam adversum, ex 
quo non utilitatem aliquam derivaret. Personz autem 
suz debitas partes attribuit ; ut qui sedens in preetorio 
in magnis preliis omnia per nuntios administraret. Ex 
quo duplicem fructum capiebat; ut et in discrimen 
rarius se committeret, atque ut cum res inclinare cce- 
pissent, prelium per ipsius presentiam, veluti: nova 
auxilia, instauraretur. In omni autem apparatu et 
conatu bellico, non tantum ad exempla res gerebat, sed 
nova et accommodata summa ratione comminiscebatur. 
Amicitias satis constanter et singulari cum beneficentia 
et indulgentia coluit. Amicorum tamen hujusmodi 
delectum fecit, ut facile appareret, eum id querere, ut 
instrumenti, non impedimenti, loco amicitia eorum es- 
set. Cum autem et natura et instituto ferretur ad hoc, 
ut non eminens inter magnos, sed imperans inter ob- 
sequentes esset, amicos sibi adjunxit humiles sed in- 
dustrios, quibus ipse omnia esset. Hinc illud, “ Ita 
vivente Cesare moriar;” et cetera id genus. Nobi- 
lium autem et equalium suorum amicitias ex usu suo 
asciscebat: ex intimis autem neminem fere admittebat, 
nisi qui ex se omnia speraret. Quin et literis et doc- 
trina mediocriter excultus fuit, sed ea que ad civilem 
usum aliquid conferret. Nam et in historia versatus 
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erat, et verborum pondera et acumina mire callebat ; 
et cum multa felicitati suze tribueret, peritus astrorum 
videri voluit. Eloquentia autem ei nativa et pura erat. 
In voluptates propensus ac effusus erat, quod ei apud 
initia sua loco simulationis erat ; nemo enim periculum 
ab hujusmodi ingenio metuebat. Voluptates autem 
suas ita moderabatur, ut nihil utilitati aut negotiorum 
summe officerent, et animo potius vigorem quam lan- 
guorem tribuerent. In mensa sobrius, circa libidines 
incuriosus, in ludis letus et magnificus. Talis cum 
esset, id ad extremum ei exitio fuit, quod ad principia 
sua incremento fuerat; id est, studium popularitatis. 
Nil enim tam populare est quam ignoscere inimicis: 
qua sive virtute sive arte ille periit. 
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Aveusto C#SaARI, si cui mortalium, magnitudo 
animi inerat inturbida, serena, et ordinata: idque 
indicant res ille omnium maxim, quas ab ineunte 
adolescentia gessit. Nam qui ingenio commotiores 
sunt, ii fere adolescentias per varios errores transigunt, 
ac sub mediam etatem demum se ostendunt: quibus 
autem natura est composita et placida, i prima etiam 
etate florere possunt. Atque cum animi dotes, sicut 
et bona corporis, sanitate quadam, pulchritudine, et 
viribus contineantur et absolvantur, fuit certe avun- 
culo Julio viribus animi impar, pulchritudine et 
sanitate superior. Ille enim inquietus et incompos- 
itus (ut sunt fere ii qui comitiali morbo tentantur) 
se ad fines suos nihilominus summa ratione expedie- 
bat; sed ipsos fines minime ordinaverat, sed impetu 
infinito, et ultra mortale appetens, ferebatur ad ul- 
teriora. Hic autem sobrius, et mortalitatis memor, 
etiam fines suos ordine admirabili descriptos et libra- 
tos habuisse visus est. Primum enim, rerum potiri 
volebat; deinde id assequi, ut dignus eo fastigio ex- 
istimaretur; dein etiam, frui summa fortuna huma- 
num esse ducebat; ad extremum, addere se rebus, et 
imaginem et virtutem sui principatus seculis post se 
futuris imprimere et inferre meditabatur. Itaque 
prima tate Potentiw, media Dignitati, vergente Vo- 
luptatibus, senectute Memorize et Posteritati serviebat. 
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CHARACTER OF JULIUS CESAR. 


Juius Casar had from the beginning a fortune 
full of exercise: which turned to his advantage: for 
it took away his pride and braced his sinews. A 
mind he had, in desires and affections turbulent, but 
in judgment and intellect very serene; as appears by 
the ease with which he delivered himself both in action 
and speech. For no man decided quicker, or spoke 
clearer: there was nothing embarrassed, nothing in- 
volved about him. But in will and appetite he was 
one who never rested in what he had got, but ever 
pressed forward to things beyond. And yet he was 
not hurried from one action to another by a humour 
of weariness, but made the transitions at the just 
periods: for he always brought his actions to the most 
perfect closes. And therefore he that after winning - 
so many victories and making himself so secure did 
not despise the relics of civil war in Spain, but went in 
person to put an end to them; as soon as ever that last 
civil war was concluded and peace established every- 
where, immediately set about an expedition against the 
Parthians. Greatness of mind he undoubtedly had in 
a very high degree; yet such as aspired more after 
personal aggrandisement than merit towards the pub- 
lic. For he referred everything to himself, and was 
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himself the true and perfect centre of all his own 
actions: which was the cause of his singular and 
almost perpetual felicity. For he allowed neither 
country, nor religion, nor services, nor kindred, nor 
friendships, to be any hindrance or bridle to his pur- 
poses. Neither was he much. bent upon perpetuity ; 
as one who neither established the state of affairs, nor 
founded or erected anything remarkable either in the 
way of building or institution; but as it were referred 
all things to himself. So also he confined his thoughts 
within the circle of his own times. Only his name 
he wished to make famous; because he thought he 
had himself some interest in that. And assuredly in 
his private wishes he cared more for power than repu- 
tation. For he sought reputation and fame not for 
themselves, but as instruments of power. By natural 
impulse therefore, not by any moral guiding, he aspired 
to the supreme authority ; and aspired rather to possess 
it than to be thought worthy of it: a thing which gave 
him favour with the people, who had no dignity of 
their own; but with the nobles and great persons, who 
wished also to preserve their own dignity, procured him 
the reputation of covetousness and boldness. Wherein 
assuredly they were not far from the truth: for he was 
by nature extremely bold, and never showed any bash- 
fulness except when he assumed it on purpose. And 
yet for all that, this boldness was so fashioned as nei- 
ther to impeach him of rashness, nor to make him 
intolerable, nor to tring his nature into suspicion: but 
was thought to proceed from a simplicity of manners, 
and confidence, and the nobility of his birth. And the 
same held good in all things else, that he was taken 
to be by no means cunning or wily, but frank and 
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veracious. And though he was in fact a consummate 
master of simulation and dissimulation, and made up 
entirely of arts, insomuch that nothing was left to his 
nature except what art had approved, nevertheless 
there appeared in him nothing of. artifice, nothing 
of dissimulation; and it was thought that his nature 
and disposition had full play and that he did but 
follow the bent of them. Yet for the smaller and 
meaner artifices and precautions, to which men un- 
skilled in affairs and depending not on their own 
strength but on help from without, are driven for the 
support of their authority, he was not at all beholden 
to these; as being a man exceedingly expert in all 
human actions, and who managed all business of any 
consequence for himself, not by others. How to ex- 
tinguish envy he knew excellently well; and thought 
it an object worth purchasing even by the sacrifice of 
dignity ; and being in quest of real power, he was con- 
tent during the whole course of his life to decline and 
put by all the empty show and pomp and circumstance 
of it: until at last, whether satiated with power or cor- 
rupted by flattery, he aspired likewise to the external 
emblems thereof, the name of king and the crown; 
which turned to his destruction. ‘The sovereignty was 
the mark he aimed at even from his youth; the exam- 
ple of Sylla, the relationship of Marius, the emulation 
of Pompey, the corruptions and perturbation of the 
times, readily suggesting it to him. But he made him- 
self a way to the sovereignty in a strange order; first 
by means of a power popular and seditious, afterwards 
by a power military and imperatorial. For at first he 
had. to break the force and authority of the senate ; 
Juring the maintenance of which no man could find a 
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passage to immoderate and extraordinary commands. 
And after that, he had to overthrow the power of 
Crassus and Pompey, which could not be done except 
by arms. And therefore (as a most skilful carpenter 
of his own fortune) he raised the first structure by 
means of largesses, corruption of the courts of justice, 
revival of the memory of Caius Marius and his party 
(most of the senators and nobles being of the Syllan 
faction), agrarian laws, putting in of seditious tribunes, 
secret favouring of the madnesses of Catiline and his 
conspirators, banishment of Cicero, upon whose cause 
the authority of the senate turned, and a number of 
the like arts; but most of all by the conjunction of 
Crassus and Pompey first with one another and then 
with himself, which completed it. Which part of his 
design being accomplished, he immediately addressed 
himself to the other; obtaining the proconsulship of 
Gaul for five years, and then again for another five 
years; and so making himself powerful in arms, le- 
gions, and a warlike and opulent province, in a posi- 
tion to threaten Italy. For he saw well that as soon 
as he had strengthened himself with arms and military 
power, neither Crassus nor Pompey would be a match 
for him ; seeing that the one trusted to his wealth and 
the other to his fame and reputation; the one waxed 
old in years, the other in authority ; neither had sound 
and vigorous safeguards to rest upon. All which 
things fell out to him according to’ his desire: the 
rather because he had the several senators and magis- 
trates, and indeed all persons who had any power, so 
obliged and bound to himself by private benefits, that 
there was no danger of any combination being formed 
o oppose his designs, before he should openly invade 
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the commonwealth. Which though he had always 
intended to do, and at last did, yet he did not put off 
his mask; but so carried himself that, what with the 
reasonableness of his demands, what with the pretence 
of a desire of peace, what with the moderate use of his 
successes, he turned the envy on the other party, and 
made it seem that he was driven for his own safety 
into a necessary war. The hollowness of which pre- 
tence was clearly proved, when the civil wars being 
ended, and he being in possession of the sovereign 
power, and all the rivals that could cause him any 
anxiety being removed out of the way, yet he never 
once thought of restoring the commonwealth, no, nor 
cared to make so much as a pretence of doing it. 
Which plainly shows that the desire and purpose of 
obtaining the sovereignty had always been in him, and 
at last came out. For he did not merely seize an occa- 
sion that offered itself; himself made and shaped the 
occasions. It was in the business of war that his 
ability was most conspicuous ; and so great it was, that 
he could not only lead an army but make one. For 
he was not more skilful in conducting actions than in 
the management of men’s minds: and that not by any 
ordinary kind of discipline, that inured them to obey 
commands, or awakened a sense of shame, or enforced 
by severity ; but one that inspired a wonderful ardour 
and alacrity, and won the battle almost before it began : 
and endeared him to the soldiery more than was good 
for a free commonwealth. Versed as he was moreover 
in every kind of war, and uniting civil arts with mili- 
tary, no accident took him so unexpectedly but he had 
a remedy prepared for it: nothing fell out so cross, but 
be drew some advantage from it. For his own person 
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he had a due respect: as one that would sit in his tent 
during great battles, and manage everything by mes- 
sages. From which he derived a double advantage: 
first that he went seldomer into danger, and secondly 
that if ever the fortune of the day were going against 
him, his own presence was as good as a fresh reinforce- 
ment to restore the battle. And in his warlike ar- 
rangements and enterprises he did not conduct things 
merely according to precedent, but would invent: with 
consummate judgment new devices framed to the occa- 
sion. In his friendships he was constant enough, and 
singularly kind and indulgent. And yet he made 
choice of such friends that it was easy to see that he 
meant their friendship to be an instrument and not an 
impediment. And since his aim both by nature and 
principle was not to be eminent among great men, but 
to command among followers, he chose for his friends 
men that were of mean condition, but industrious and 
active, to whom he might be all in all. Hence the 
saying ‘Let me die, so Cesar live,” and the like. 
With nobles and equals he made friendships according 
to his occasions ; but he admitted no man to intimacy 
except such whose hopes rested entirely in himself. 
In letters and learning he was moderately well accom- 
plished, but it was that kind of learning which was of 
use in the business of life. For he was well versed in 
history, and had wonderful knowledge of the weight 
and point of words; and because he attributed much 
to his felicity, he affected to be learned in the stars. 
Eloquence he had also, natural and pure. To pleas: 
ures he was naturally inclined, and indulged freely in 
them; which in his early times served the purpose of 
simulation; for no one feared any danger from such a 
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disposition. But he so governed his pleasures, that 
they were no hindrance to his interest and main busi- 
ness, and his mind was rather invigorated than made 
languid by them. At the table he was sober, in his 
lusts not particular, in public entertainments gay and 
magnificent. Such being the man, the same thing was 
his destruction at last which in the beginning was his 
advancement, I mean the desire of popularity. For 
there is nothing so popular as the forgiveness of ene- 
mies: and this it was which, whether it were virtue or 
art, cost him his life. 
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CHARACTER OF AUGUSTUS CAESAR. 


Aveustus Casar was endued, if ever man was, 
with a greatness of mind, calm, serene, and well- 
ordered: witness the exceeding great actions which 
he conducted in his early youth. For men of impet- 
uous and unsettled dispositions commonly pass their 
youth in various errors; and it is not till middle age 
that they show what they are. But those whose na- 
ture is composed and placid may flourish even in their 
first years. And whereas the gifts of the mind, like 
those of the body, are contained and completed in 
three things, — health, beauty, and strength, — he 
was certainly in strength of mind inferior to his uncle 
Julius, but in beauty and health of mind superior. 
For Julius being of a restless and unsettled disposi- 
tion, though for the compassing of his ends he made 
his arrangements with consummate judgment, yet had 
not his ends themselves arranged in any good order ; 
but was carried on and on with an impulse that knew 
no bounds, aiming at things beyond the reach of mor- 
tality. Whereas Augustus, as a man sober and mind- 
ful of his mortal condition, seems to have had his ends 
likewise laid out from the first in admirable order and 
truly weighed. For first he made it his aim to be at 
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the head of affairs: then to become the position and 
be esteemed worthy of it; next he considered it fit 
for him, as a man, to enjoy that height of fortune; 
and lastly, he thought to apply himself to some real 
Worx, and so transmit to the next ages the impression 
of the image and the effects of the virtue of his govern- 
ment. In the first period of his life therefore he made 
Power his object; in the middle period, Dignity ; in 
his declining years, Pleasures; and in his old age, 
Memory and Posterity. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue three first books of Camden’s Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, extending from the beginning of her reign 
to the end of the year 1589, were published by order 
of James I. in 1615. The rest he completed soon 
after, and lodged a copy of it in the hands of his 
friend Petrus Puteanus ;— to be preserved, but not 
published till after his death. He died in November 
1623; and the fourth book (printed, if I understand 
the story right, from Puteanus’s copy) appeared in 
1627. It appears however that a better copy was in 
existence ; that after the three first books were pub- 
lished, and the fourth copied, Camden had revised 
and corrected the whole ; that a fair copy of the three 
first (described as ‘the first part of Mr. Camden’s 
Elizabetha enlarged for the next impression”) passed 
through the representatives of Sir Robert Cotton into 
the hands of Dr. Thomas Smith; and a corrected 
copy of the fourth, through what channel we are not 
informed, into the hands of Dr. Rawlinson ;! and that 


1 Both these copies are in the Bodleian Library. The first (Smith MS. 
No. 2.) is a printed copy of the original folio, with the alterations and 
additions inserted in Camden’s own hand. The second (8vo. Rawlinson, 
707.) has the following note on the blank leaf at the beginning: —“ This 
book belongs to my honoured and learned friend Thos. Rawlinson, Esq. 
Tho. Hearne, Aug. 25th, 1716.”” It is a copy of the Elzevir edition, Lugd. 
Batay. MDCXXXIX, containing many alterations and additions inserted 
between the lines or leaves, in manuscript. They are very clearly written 
wm a small, firm, regular hand; whose, I couid not learn. 
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both of these were ultimately entrusted to Thomas 
Hearne, and used in his edition of the entire work, 
published in .1717. 

In Hearne’s edition the differences between Dr. 
Rawlinson’s MS. and the printed copies are pointed 
out in foot-notes, but no further particulars are given. 
A considerable number however of the additions and 
more material alterations are found in the blank pages 
of a copy of the fourth book of Camden’s Annales, 
which is now in the Cottonian Library (Faustina F. 
vili. ix.) ; and are in the hand-writing of Francis 
Bacon. I suppose that Camden kad lent the MS. to 
Bacon to read and criticise ; that Bacon had returned 
it with these passages suggested for insertion ; and that 
they had been inserted accordingly, either by Camden 
himself or by some one to whom the MS. was en- 
trusted, in the copy which came into possession of Dr. 
Rawlinson.! At any rate the manner in which they 
are entered in the Cottonian MS. sufficiently proves 
that they are of Bacon’s own composition, and there- 
fore have a right to a place in this collection. And 
though many of them have but little independent 
value, I have thought it better to include them all; 
the rather because the insertion of two. or three im- 
material words is enough to show that Bacon had read 
the passage, and his inserting no more may be taken as 
a kind of evidence that he had no material correction 
-to suggest. A note on the cover in Camden’s hand 
states that he began to read the MS. over again on the 
18th of May, 1620: but at what time Bacon read it I 
know no means of ascertaining. 


1 Any one who had access to the Cotton MS. might have made the 
altcrations in his own copy. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


IN 


CAMDEN’S ANNALES. 


I. 


In the opening of the fourth book of his Annales 
(Hearne’s edition, p. 593.) Camden describes an at- 
tempt made by some of the Scotch nobles, at the insti- 
gation of Spain, to seize the person of the King, under 
pretence of delivering him from the custody of Chan- 
- eellor Maitland and the English faction. He tells us 
that the King received intelligence one day when he 
was hunting, that Bothwell was at hand on one side 
with troops of borderers, and Huntley approaching on 
the other with a strong army from the North: upon 
which, nil perterrefactus, sed animo et consilio plane 
regio, (no way dismayed, but with spirit and judgment 
truly king-like,) he proclaimed them traitors, mustered 
his faithful subjects, and so frustrated the enterprise ; 
Bothwell taking at once to flight, and Huntley being 
presently reduced to submission. 

The words nil perterrefactus, &c. (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
2.) are in Bacon’s hand. 
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Il. 


In his account of the trial of the Earl of Arundel 
(p. 595.) Camden had stated that the Justices assess- 
ors (justiciarit assessores), being asked by the prisoner 
whether an indictment were lawful which contained 
errors in the description both of places and times, 
declared that those things were not to be regarded, so 
the fact were proved (ista minime attendenda esse, modo 
factum probetur). For these words Bacon substitutes 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 4.) ista regulariter non attendenda 
esse, nist criminis ipsius naturam varient : ‘that the rule 
was, that such points should not be regarded unless the 
nature of the crime itself were affected by them.’ 


Ill. 


In April 1589, an expedition against Spain was 
undertaken by Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake, 
with the Queen’s permission, but not at the public 
charge. The Earl of Essex followed soon after, un- 
known to the Queen, and joined the fleet. In allusion 
to this circumstance Camden had said (p. 602.) that 
he committed himself to the sea without the Queen’s 
knowledge, yea to the incurring of her displeasure ; 
for he had no hope to obtain leave of the Queen to 
go, who was unwilling that any of the prime nobility 
should hazard themselves in this voyage ; (que nemi- 
nem e primarid nobilitate in hée expeditione periclitart 
voluat. ) 

Instead of this, Bacon suggests (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
9.) que} nec absentiam aut periculum ejus libenter ad- 


1The words nec enum a Regina veniam abeundi impetrare speravit, qua 
are omitted from the text by Hearne; who prints nec absentiam . . . vellet, 


eeietas 
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missura esset, et expeditionem ipsam potius a privatorum 
alacritate quam Principis designatione susceptam vidert 
vellet : ‘who would not only have been unwilling to let 
Essex himself be absent or in danger, but wished be- 
sides that the expedition itself should seem to have 
been undertaken rather by the eagerness of private 
persons than by appointment of the sovereign.’ 


. IV. 
A little further on (p. 604.), where Camden men- 


tions the blame which was cast on Sir Francis Drake 
for not supporting the land-forces with his fleet, Bacon 
adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 10.) quique militid navali 
bonus, terrestri impar habebatur: ‘that Drake was ac- 
counted an able commander for naval warfare, but not 
equal to warfare by land.’ 


V. 


The same year, after describing the confusions in 
France and the conspiracy against the King which 
ensued upon the murder of Henry Duke of Guise, the 
great head of the Catholic party, Camden proceeds to 
say (p. 608.) that hereupon the King was forced to 
betake himself to the Protestants whom he had per- 
secuted ; and the conspirators resorting to a detestable 
crime murdered him by the hands of James Clement, 
amonk. ‘Adeo ut Rex necessario ad Protestantes quos 
exagitaverat confugeret, et isti ad detestabile scelus con- 
verst illum per Jacobum Clementem monachum parricidio 
as an independent sentence. The correction is inserted in Rawlinson’s 
copy between the lines, but without any mark to show where it is to come 
in: the writer not having attended to the line drawn by Bacon under the 


words for which he meant this sentence to he substituted; though the 
direction is quite distinvt. 
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tollerent.) Here Bacon merely inserts in place of # 
ist (Faust. F. viii. fo. 13.) the words unde duplicatd 
tmidtd conjurati :‘*whereby the conspirators, more en- 
raged than ever,’ &ec. 

Hearne suggests in a note that for tollerent we 
should read sustwlerunt. Rightly, no doubt. The 
introduction of Bacon’s words alters the construction, 
which the transcriber had overlooked. But he is 
wrong in retaining the words et ¢st2, which are not 
erased in the corrected volume, but which Bacon has 
underlined in the manuscript, clearly meaning that 
they should be struck out and his own words substi- 
tuted. 

VI. : 

A few lines further on (p. 609.) Camden had said 
that the Duke de Mayenne was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the Crown of France. Bacon corrects this 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 14.) to statis et corone: ‘Lieuten- 
ant-General of the State and Crown of France.’ 


VIL 


In 1591, Hacket, a religious madman, was executed 
for treason. Having spent his youth in riot and pro- 
faneness, and ruined himself by prodigality, Camden 
tells us (p. 680.) that he suddenly assumed a character 
of admirable sanctity, spent all his time in hearing 
sermons and learning the Scriptures, and pretended 
heavenly revelations and an extraordinary mission. 
Here Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 32.) the fol- 
lowing curious passage: Ante omnia vero, miro et 
peregrina quodam fervore preces fundebat, in faciem 
eoncidens, et veluti eaxtasi correptus et cwm Deo quasi ex- 
postulans. Attamen unum ex ejus asseclis, ceteris forte 
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perspicaciorem, abalienavit formuléd quédam orationis 
que ult erat familiaris. Nam eum omnes soleant Dei 
presentiam in invocando implorare, ille solus Deum 
rogare consueverat ut a coetw precantium abesse et se 
subtrahere vellet ; quod licet auditores ad excessum quen- 
dam humilitatis trahebant, tamen potuit quoque esse vox 
plane Satanica, a Deemone malo qui eum obsidebat dic- 
tata. ‘Above all, he poured forth prayers with a certain 
strange. and outlandish fervour, falling upon his face, 
and rapt as it were in extasy, and like a man expos- 
tulating with God. Moreover there was one of his 
followers, who, being clearer sighted perhaps than the 
rest, forsook him in consequence of a form of speech 
which was familiar to him. For whereas all other 
men are wont in their invocations to implore God’s 
presence, he alone used to ask of God that he would 
be pleased to absent and withdraw himself from the 
assembly of those who prayed: which the hearers im- 
puted to excess of humility; and yet it may have been 
the voice of Satan himself, put into Hacket’s mouth 
by the evil spirit that possessed him.’ 


Vill. 


A little further on (p. 632.) where Camden says 
that this Hacket had persuaded himself that God had 
ordained him to be King of Europe, Bacon inserts 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 83.) the words homo ex vilissima 
foce Anabaptistarum renatus : ‘being a man newborn 
from the vilest dregs of the Anabaptists.’ 


IX. 


In the next page, Camden describes him as assuming 
to be Christ himself, and sending his disciples to. pro 
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claim through the city that Jesus Christ was come 
with his fan in his hand to judge the world; and if 
any asked where he was, to bring them thither, and if 
they would not believe, let them kill him if they could. 
To which Bacon adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 383.) eum 
satis gnarus esset nequissimus impostor id neminem 
propter legis metum ausurum: ‘the wretched impostor 
knowing well enough that fear of the law would pre- 
vent any man from attempting such a thing.’ 


X. 
In 1598, Queen Elizabeth had to clear herself of 


some slanders circulated against her in Germany, as 
having excited the Turk to make war upon Christen- 
dom. In allusion to these slanders Camden had ob- 
served (p. 660.) that she had had no dealings with the 
Turk, except for the purpose of enabling her subjects 
to trade securely in that empire: on which account 
(he adds) she had an agent at Constantinople to nego- 
tiate the merchants’ affairs at their own expense, as had 
also the French King, the Polonian, the states of Venice 
and others. This statement Bacon corrects (Faust. 
F, viii. fo. 55.), by saying that she had only an agent at 
Constantinople, whereas the French, the Polonian, &c. 
had ambassadors there: ‘quo nomine Agentem tantum, 
qui negotia mercatorum ipsorum impensis ageret, Con- 
stantinopoli habuit, cwm Gallus, Polonus, Respub. Ven- 
eta, et alii Legatos ibidem haberent.’ The words in 
italics are inserted by Bacon. 


XI. 


In the beginning of 1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Portu- 
guese, employed by Queen Elizabeth as physician of 
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her household, was tried for a conspiracy (at the insti- 
gation of Spain) to poison her. He confessed that he 
had been dealt with by the Spaniard for that purpose, 
that he had received from an inward counsellor of the 
King a rich jewel, had supplied him with intelligence 
from time to time, and had promised for 50,000 ducats 
to poison her; but maintained that he never intended 
to perform the promise and only meant to cozen the 
Spaniard of his money. Camden had represented 
him (p. 676.) as stating in his defence that he had 
given (dondsse) the jewel to the Queen. For dondsse 
Bacon substitutes (Faust. F. vii. fo. 68.) monstrésse: 
‘he had shewed it to her;’ and adds the following par- 
ticulars. 

Ad fidem faciendam etiam ed usus est circumstantid, 
quod Regine se in syrupo venenum exhibiturum dixisset, 
eum satis (ut aiebat) notum esset Reginam in cura cor- 
ports syrupis nungquam usam fuisse, sed ab tis mag- 
nopere abhorrere. Verum cum plane liqueret idque ex 
confessione propria, eum, cum monile illud Regine mon- 
strésset, nullam prorsus venenit mentionem fecisse, sed 
tantum per enigma Reginam interrogdsse annon frau- 
dem fraude tanquam laqueum laqueo intercipere liceret, 
(quod tamen ipsum Regina ut prudens et cauta Femina 
rejecisset sibique minime placere respondisset), cumgue 
tnsuper testatum esset eum serio de fuga faciendd seque 
gd cognatum quendam et gentilem suum Salomonem 
Judeum, qui Constantinopoli habitabat, et predives erat, 
conferre deliberdsse, idque in animo habuisse, impostoris 
et larva detracta est, et proditoris merito adhesit. 

‘In confirmation of this, he urged this point — that 
he had told his employers that he would exhibit the 
poison to the Queen in a syrup; whereas it was well 
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known (he said) that she never used syrups in her 
diet, but had an especial dislike to them. But when 
it clearly appeared that in shewing that jewel to the 
Queen he had made no mention whatever of poison, 
but had merely asked her in a dark manner whether 
it were lawful to meet deceit with deceit as snare with 
snare (by which however the Queen, as a wise and 
cautious woman, was not caught, but replied that she 
by no means approved of it), and when moreover it 
was given in evidence that he had seriously thought of 
taking flight and betake himself to a kinsman of his own 
race, one Solomon a Jew, who lived at Constantinople 
and was very rich, and that he had had a purpose so 
to do, his impostor’s mask fell off, leaving the traitor’s 
behind, as was fit.’ 


XII. 


Upon the death of Ferdinand Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, in 1594, there arose a suit between his daugh- 
ters and his brother William who succeeded to the 
earldom, for the dominion of the Isle of Man. In 
the discussion of the title a flaw was detected by the 
Crown Lawyers which enabled them to put in a claim 
on behalf of the Queen. But the Queen (says Cam- 
den, p. 687.) waived that right, and an agreement 
was made between the uncle and his nieces. Here 
Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fos 76.) the words wt 
appareret tlud potius ad competitores in ordinem redi- 
gendos, quam ad rigorem aliquem in medium adductum 
Suisse: ‘to shew that the claim was put in with a 


view of bringing the competitors to reason rather than 
of any rigour.’ 


iy satis 
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XIII. 


In the autumn of 1599, England was alarmed with 
rumours of a Spanish fleet approaching, and an army 
was hastily levied as in defence of the kingdom. But 
there was no such thing. It came to light some year 
and a half after, that about that time the Earl of Essex, 
then commanding a great army in-Ireland and in high 
discontent with the Queen, was seriously thinking of 
crossing over to Wales with 2000 men, and marching 
up to London with such additional forces as would 
probably have joined him by the way, and so over 
powering his enemies. Camden seems to have sus- 
pected that the rumour of the Spanish fleet had been 
got up by the Government in order to provide them- 
selves against this danger; but leaves it doubtful. 
‘‘ Whether the Queen had any secret intimation of 
this (he says) I know not. Certain it is that at that 
very time, upon uncertain rumours eagerly credited 
of a Spanish fleet prepared, 6000 of the best-trained 
infantry were raised at London, of which 3000 were 
to guard the Queen’s person and the rest to be ready 
for all occasions ; while from the countries round about 
a more numerous and carefully selected army was sent 
for: of which Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
Admiral of England, was made commander-in-chief, 
with full authority as well against foreign enemies as 
domestic rebels. But this army was within a few days 
discharged.” 

Bacon seems to have had less doubt as to the secret 
history of this rumour and levy —may indeed have had 
positive knowledge of the fact--and proposes (Faust. 
F. ix. fo. 33.) to substitute the following passage. 


22 * 
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Atque hoe Regine occulto aliquo indicio innotuasse, 
probabile est. Etenim eodem tempore increbuerunt ru- 
mores et per totum regnum pervagati sunt (quales spar- 
gi solent cum Principe volente volitant), adesse classem 
Hispanam potentem et optime instructam, ad oras ocei= 
dentales regni conspectam esse, neque quam partem pete- 
rent certum esse. Itaque delectus acriter ubique habiti, 
provincie maritime armari et in procinctu esse jusse, 
nuntit assidue ad aulam missi, quinetiam exercitus regius 
sub duce Comite Notingamie Admirallo Anglie con- 
scriptus. Hvulgata etiam fabella quee vel prudentiores 
capere et fallere posset. Regem Hispanum, eaxpeditionis 
in Lusitaniam cui idem Essexius adfuerat non oblitum, 
cum certior factus esset tantum exercitum ad motus Hy- 
bernicos compescendos apparari sub duce tam eminenti et 
florenti, in suspicionem venisse hee pretextu rerum Hy- 
bernicarum ad Hispanie partem aliquam invadendam 
designata esse, atque idcirco in defensionem regnorum 
suorum classem numerosam atque etiam copias terrestres 
pardsse. Postquam autem comperisset exercitum revera 
in Miberniam transmissum esse, atque illis rebus implici- 
tum ; submonitum a consilio suo, ut cum tantam classem 
et copias magnis impensis et rerum motu jam collegisset 
et paratas haberet, ne eas inutiliter dimitteret, sed in An- 
glam impressionem faceret, eo magis quod flos militic 
Anglicane cum Essexio transportatus esset, et Regina 
nihil tale eo tempore expectaret. Hee omnia eo fiebant, 
ut Essexius, certior factus regnum in armis esse, ab ali- 
quo conatu exercitum Hybernicum in Angliam transpor- 
tandh wgjecto metu desisteret. Attamen hee Regine 
sonsilia etiam vulgo in suspicionem venerant et in pejo- 
rem partem accipiebantur, ut etiam dictertis non abstine- 
“ent, eum dicerent anno octogesimo octavo ab Hispania 
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appulisse classem ilam invineibilem, at hoc anno alteram 
classem imuisililem,: atque mussarent, si hujusnodi ludi 
florales a consilio Anglie ineunte Maio celebrati fuissent, 
magis congruum existimari potusse; verum ut plebs a 
messe sua avocarctur (erat enim adultus Autwmnus) 
mimis serias ineptias esse. 

‘And it is probable that the Queen had some secret 
intimation of this design. For just at that time there 
grew up rumours (such as are commonly spread when 
the sovereign is willing they should circulate) and 
went abroad all over the land, that a mighty and well 
appointed Spanish fleet was at hand, that it had been 
seen on the western coast, and was doubtful for what 
part it was designed. Thereupon musters were dili- 
gently held on all sides, the coast counties were or- 
dered to arm themselves and be in readiness, couriers 
were sent continually to the court, nay a royal army, 
under command of the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral 
of England, was levied. Moreover a tale was given out 
by which even the wiser sort might well be taken in: 
viz. that the King of Spain, who had not forgotten the 
voyage to Portugal in which the same Essex had been 
engaged, when he was informed that so great an army 
had been set forth to suppress the Irish rebellion, under 
so eminent and prosperous a commander, fell into a 
suspicion that it was designed, under pretext of Irish 
matters, to invade some part of Spain: and therefore 
got together a numerous fleet and also land forces for 
the defence of his own dominions: but that when he 
found that the army was in truth sent over into Ireland 


1 The words at hoc—-invisibilem are cmitted in Hearne’s edition, p. 795., 
paving been omitted by the transcriber of the corrections in Rawlinson’s 
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and occupied with the work there, he was advised by 
his council, seeing that he had gathered together such a 
fleet and force with great charge and trouble and had 
them ready, not to discharge them without doing some 
service; but to strike a blow at England; the rather 
because the flower of the English army had been sent 
over with Essex, and the Queen expected nothing 
of the kind at that time. Now all this was done to 
the end that Essex, hearing that the kingdom was in 
arms, might be deterred from any attempt to bring the 
Irish army over into England. And yet these devices 
of the Queen were even by the common people sus- 
pected and taken in bad part; insomuch that they 
forbore not from scoffs, saying that in the year 788 
Spain had sent an Invincible Armada against us and 
now she had sent an Invisible Armada; and muttering 
that if the council had celebrated this kind of May- 
game in the beginning of May, it might have been 
thought more suitable, but to call the people away 
from the harvest for it (for it was now full autumn) 
was too serious a jest.’ 

The substance of this story is given by Fuller in 
his Church History (ix. 41.) on the authority of 
Camden’s MS. Life of Queen Elizabeth, which it 
seems he had seen. It is the more worthy of no- 
tice because any one collecting the history of the 
time from the documents now remaining in the State 
Paper Office might easily conclude that the danger, 
or at least the alarm, was a real one. For though 
the occasion was pretended the preparations were in 
earnest. 

Fuller makes a remark upon the last sentence, which 
is strange for a man of his judgment. “ My author 
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addeth (he says) that people affirmed that such May- 
games had been fitter in the spring (when sports were 
used amongst the Romans to Flora) and not in the 
autunm when people were seriously employed to fetch 

_ In the fruits of the earth. But by his leave, these ex- 
pressions flow from erities, and fly far above the capa- 
cities of countrymen.” Here Fuller seems to have 
been deceived by his own learning, and to have for 
gotten that the May-game was an incident of spring 
in England as well as at Rome. The incongruity of 

_ May-games (ludi florales means no more) in harvest 
time, must have been intelligible enough to any Eng- 
lishman. 


XIV. 

The only remaining additions or corrections which 1 
find in Bacon’s hand occur in the trial of the Earl of 
Essex for treason in February 1600-1. They are few 
and slight, but sufficient to shew that he had read that 
part of the history with care. As it stands in Hearne’s 
edition, in which these corrections are introduced, it 
may be regarded as having in a manner received his 
sanction. 


1 


Camden had represented Bacon himself (p. 853.) as 
saying at the trial (in answer to Essex’s assertion that 
the violence of Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh had driven 
nim to take up arms in necessary self-defence) that 
Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh were such sincere honest 
men, and had such large estates (adeo sincere probos 
esse, et ab opibus instructos), that they would never 
yverthrow their estates and hopes by committing such 
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acrime. For the words adeo sincere probos, gc. Bacon 
substitutes (Faust. F. ix. fo. 82.) tales esse et animo et 
fortunis : ‘were of such a condition both in mind and in 
fortunes, that they would never’ &c. Which agrees 
with the summary of the argument as given in the 
Declaration of Treasons. ‘Then it was shewed how 
improbable it was, considering that my Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were men whose estates were 
better settled and established than to overthrow their 
fortunes by such a crime.” 


2. 


In the next sentence Camden had represented him 
as observing that the fictions put forward by Essex of 
a plot against his life, fell to the ground by reason of 
their inconsistency and variety —inasmuch as Essex, 
not keeping to one story, cried out at one time that he 
was to have been murdered in his bed, at another in a 
boat, at another by the Jesuits; and likewise by the 
vanity of them (necnon e vanitate), since he exclaimed 
that the kingdom of England was to have been sold to 
the Spaniard. For necnon e vanitate, cum exclamaret 
§c. Bacon substitutes Quinetiam subinde exclamaret 
gc. (nay and he cried out presently after &c.) His 
argument, as represented both in the contemporary 
reports of the trial and in the Declaration, was not that 
the story about the kingdom being to be sold to the 
Spaniard was so vain a fiction as to shake the credit of 
the whole plea (the vanity of it was proved by other 
evidence), but that it was irrelevant to the point in 
question, which was the taking up arms in self-defence 
against private enemies. 
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3. 


Camden had represented him as adding, that it was 
a familiar thing to traitors (proditoribus) to strike at 
princes not directly but through the sides of their min- 
isters. For proditoribus Bacon substitutes defectionem 
et rebellionem tentantibus: ‘attempters of revolt and 
rebellion.’ 


4, 


In the next sentence, Camden had represented him 
as taxing Hssex with deep dissimulation, as if he had 
put on the mask of piety; and likening him to Pisis- 
tratus of Athens, who had: gashed his body, &c. (Ls- 
sexium profunde dissimulationis arguit, quasi pretatis 
larvam induerat: et Pisistrato Atheniensi assimilat, qu 
corpus §c.) For this Bacon substitutes Hsseati factum 
profunde dissimulationis arguit, quale fut ilud Pisis- 
tratt Atheniensis, qui corpus gc. ‘He taxes the action of 
Essex with deep dissimulation ; comparing it to that of 
Pisistratus,’ &c. There is nothing about the “ mask 
of piety ” either in the report or in the Declaration. 
Such an imputation would indeed have been quite from 
the purpose; for Pisistratus’s object was not to gain a 
reputation for piety, but to make people think that he 
was in danger of his life. The report of the trial says, 
“T cannot resemble your proceedings more rightly than 
to one Pisistratus,” &c. And in the Declaration, the 
substance of the argument is thus given, “It was said 
.... that this action of his resembled the action of 
Pisistratus of Athens, that proceeded so far in this 
kind of fiction and dissimulation, as he lanced his own 


body, &e.” 
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5. 


At a later stage of the trial, Essex argued that if he 
had meant anything else than his own defence against 
private persons, he would not have gone forth ai so 
small a force and so slightly armed. To which (Cam- 
den had added, p. 856.) Bacon replied, “ This was : 
cunningly done of you, who placed all your hope in the 
citizens’ arms, expecting them to arm both yourself and 
your party and to take arms in your behalf; imitating 
herein the Duke of Guise, &c. (vafre hoe a te factum, 
qui in civium armis spem totam defixst., ut te tuosque 
armarent et pro te arma caperent ; tmitatus in hoe Gui- 
sium, qui Lutetiam §c.) For this Bacon substitutes 
(in accordance, as before, with the contemporary re- 
ports and with the Declaration) “Cui Baconus: at im 
hoc imitatus es recens exemplum Gruisvi, qui Lutetiam 
non ita pridem cum pauculis ingressus, cives nihilonunus 
ad arma ita concitavit ut Regem urbe exturbaret.” 
‘But in this you imitated the recent example of the 
Duke of Guise, who, no long ‘time since, though he 
entered Paris with a small company, yet he roused the 
citizens to take up arms, in such sort that the King was 
obliged to fly the city.” The words in italic are inserted 
in Bacon’s hand. 

In Hearne’s edition nihilominus is inserted after 
LIntetiam ; which is wrong. When I examined the 
volume in the Bodleian Library into which these cor- 
rections have been transcribed, I neglected to observe 
whether the same mistake occurs there. But as that 
volume was printed after Camden’s death, and the cor- 
rections may all have been made from the Cotton MS., 
we are so far without evidence that they had received 
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Camden’s own sanction. That they were derived from 
a fair copy in which they had been incorporated under 
his superintendence, seems to me improbable, consider- 
ing the nature of the errors into which the transcriber 
has fallen (see above, pp. 50, 52, 59.); all of which 


materially injure the sense and construction. 
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PREFACE. 


Amone the innumerable editions of Bacon’s Essays 
that have been published, there are only four which, as 
authorities for the text, have any original or indepen- 
dent value ; namely those published by Bacon himself 
in 1597, in 1612, and in 1625; and the Latin version 
published by Dr. Rawley in 1688. The rest are 
merely reprints of one or other of these. 

The edition of 1597 contained ten essays, together 
with the Meditationes Sacre, and the Colours of Good 
and Evil. That of 1612, a small volume in 8vo. con- 
tained essays only; but the number was increased to 
thirty-eight, of which twenty-nine were quite new, and 
all the rest more or less corrected and enlarged. That 
of 1625, a 4to. and one of the latest of Bacon’s publi- 
cations, contained fifty-eight essays, of which twenty 
were new, and most of the rest altered and enlarged. 

The gradual growth of this volume, containing as it 
does the earliest and the latest fruits of Bacon’s obser- 
vation in that field in which its value has been most 
approved by universal and undiminished popularity, 
is a matter of considerable interest ; and as the suc- 
cessive changes are not such as could be represented 
by a general description or conveniently specified in 
foot-notes, I have thought it best to reprint the two 
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first editions entire, and add them in an appendix. 
Considering also that, although it has been thought 
expedient throughout the text of this edition of Bacon’s 
works to modernize the spelling, it may nevertheless be 
convenient to the reader to have a specimen of the 
orthography of Bacon’s time, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of giving one; and preserved the original spell- 
ing throughout both these reprints. 

I have also been able to supply from a manuscript in 
the British Museum evidence of another stage in the 
growth of this volume, intermediate between tne edi- 
tions of 1597 and 1612; of which manuscript, in 
connexion with the reprint of the latter, a complete 
account will be given. 

The text of the Essays is taken of course from the 
edition of 1625; a correct representation of which is 
nearly all that a modern reader requires. The only 
points in which the audience to which they now ad- 
dress themselves stands in a different position towards 
them from that to which they were originally ad- 
dressed, appear to be,— first, knowledge of Latin, 
which is probably a less general accomplishment 
among the readers of books now than it was then; 
and secondly, familiarity with the ordinary language 
of that day, in which some expressions have worn out 
of use with time, and some have acquired new mean- 
ings. ‘To meet these changes, I have in the first place 
translated the Latin quotations, in the same manner 
and upon the same principle which I have explained 
at length in my preface to the Advancement of Learn- 
ing (Vol. VI. of this edition) ; and in the second place, 
T have adiled an explanatory note wherever I have ob- 
served any exp’ession which a modern reader is likely 
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to misunderstand or not to understand. But I have 
not attempted to develop allusions, or to canvass his- 
torical statements, or to point out inaccuracies of 
quotation, where the difference does not affect the 
argument, — still less to entertain the reader with dis- 
eourses of my own; conceiving that the worth of 
writings of this kind depends in great part upon the 
rejection of superfluities, and that an annotator who is 
too diligent in producing all that he can find to say 
about his text runs a great risk of merely encumbering 
the reader with the very matter from which it was the 
author’s labour to disembarrass him. JI have even had 
my doubts whether in writings which remain as fresh 
as these, the very insertion of references to passages 
quoted be not an unwelcome interruption and an un- 
warrantable liberty. When a modern writer intro- 
duces, for ornament or illustration or impression, a 
line from Virgil or Milton, he never thinks of adding 
a reference to the book and verse; and I suppose that 
Mr. Singer would not look upon an asterisk and a foot- 
note, with Hor. Carm. I. 12. 45., as any improvement 
to the elegant motto which occupies the blank page 
fronting the title of his very elegant edition of these 
Essays. Bacon’s philosophical works stand in many 
respects in a different position. Their value is in great 
part historical and antiquarian. They no longer speak 
to us as to contemporaries. To understand their just 
import, we must be carried back to the time, and it is 
of importance to know what books were then in esti- 
mation and what authors were familiarly appealed to, 
and carried weight as vouchers. ‘The Essays, on the 
contrary, have for us precisely the same sort of interest 
which they had for che generation to which they were 
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mmediately addressed; they “ come home to men’s 


business and bosoms” just in the same way; they ap- 
peal to the same kind of experience; the allusions and 
citations are still familiar, and produce the same kind 
of impression on the imagination. So that I do not 
see why the reason which induced Bacon to cite am 
ancient saying, a tradition of the poets, an observation 
of one of the fathers, or a sentence from some classical 
writer, without specifying the volume and page where 
he found it, should not still be held a reason for leaving 
them to produce the effect which he intended, unin- 
cumbered with a piece of information which I suppose 
he thought superfluous or inconvenient. 

The Latin translation of the Essays, published by 
Dr. Rawley in 1638 among the Opera Moralia et Civi- 
lia, under the weightier! title of Sermones Fideles sive 
Interiora Rerum, has (as I said) an original and inde- 
pendent value. Whether any of them were actually 
translated by Bacon himself, or how far he superin- 
tended the work, it seems impossible to know. Mr. 
Singer indeed represents them, on the authority of the 
title,” as having been put into Latin by Bacon himself 
preterquam in paucis:” but the words which he 
quotes occur in the title not of the Sermones Fideles, 
but of the whole volume, which contains four other 
works; the Sermones Fideles forming less than a fourth 


of the whole: so that for any thing these words imply 


1 Deinde sequetur libellus ille quem vestra lingua Saggi Morali appel- 
lastis. Verum illi libro nomen gravius impono: scilicet ut inscribatur 
Sermones Fideles, sive Interiora Rerum. — Bacon’s Letter to Fulgentio. 

2“Yn the year 1638, Dr. Rawley, who had been Bacon’s chaplain, pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing, amongst other works in Latin, a transla- 
tion of the Essays, under the title of ‘Sermones Fideles, ab ipso Honoratis- 
aimo Auctore, prete:quam in paucis, Latinitate donati.’ ” — Pref. p. xvi. 
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they may themselves have been among the things ex- 
cepted.1 As it is certain however that Bacon himself 
regarded the Latin version as that in which they were 
to live, we may be sure that he took care to have it 
properly done: only as it was not published till twelve 
years after his death, we cannot be sure that it was all 
finished before he died. Several hands are said to have 
been employed in the work, and in the absence of all 
specific information, it is not improbable that there 
are parts of it which he did not live to see completed. 
Taken with this caution however, the Latin translation 
must be accepted as a work of authority, and in one 
respect of superior authority to the original, because of 
later date. I have therefore treated it in the same way 
as the translation of the history of Henry the Seventh; 
see Vol. XI. p. 19. 

I am not aware that any such value belongs to any 
of the translations into modern languages. An Italian 
translation of the Essays and the De Sapientia Vete- 
rum published in London in 1618, with a dedicatory 
letter from Tobie Matthew to Cosmo de’ Medici, may 

_be presumed to have been made with Bacon’s sanction ; 
both because Matthew was so intimate a friend, and 
because it includes one essay which had not then been 
published,? as well as a large extract from the letter to 


1 Francisci Baconi..... operum moralium et civilium tomus. 
Historiam Regni Henrici Septimi Regis Anglia. 
Z Sermones Fideles, sive Intertora Rerum. 
Qui con- | Tractatum de Sapientia Veterum. 
anet Dialogum de Bello Sacro. 
Et Novam Atlantidem. 
Ab ipso Honoratissimo Auctore, preterquam in paucis, Latinitate do- 
hatus. 
2Mr. Singer says two: but one of those he quotes,— the Essay “ Of 
Honour and Reputation,’ — will be found in the edition of 1597. 
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Prince Henry which Bacon had intended to prefix to 
the edition of 1612, but. was prevented by. his. death. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Bacon had any- 
thing more to do with it. It is true that Andrea Cioli, 
who by Cosmo’s direction brought out a new and re- 
vised edition of this volume at Florence in 1619, seems 
at first ‘sight to speak of the translation as if it were 
Bacon’s own composition — (ma non hd gia voluto alte- 
rare alcuna di quelle parole, che forse nella lingua 
nostra non appariscono interamente proprie del senso, 
a che sono state in detta Opera destinate, per non torre 
all’ Autore la gloria, che merita di havere cost ben saputo 
esprimere % suot Concetti in Idioma altretanto diverso 
dal suo, quanto é lontana da questa nostra la sua Re- 
gione ;) — but the supposition is hardly reconcilable 
with the words of Matthew’s dedicatory letter (non 
puo mancar la scusa & chi s’ é ingegnato tradur li con- 
cetti di questo Autore, &c.) ; and in the absence of all 
other evidence is too improbable to be believed. Nor 
do Cioli’s words necessarily imply more than that the 
translator was an Englishman. © That the translation 
was not the work of an Italian, —and therefore not 
(according to Mr. Singer’s conjecture) by Father Ful- 
gentio, —they afford evidence which may be considered 
conclusive. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


To the Right Honourable my very good Lo. the Duxr 
of Buckincuam his Grace, Lo. High Admiral of - 
England. 


EXxcELLENT Lo. 


SALOMON says, A good name is as a precious ointment ; 
and J assure myself, such will your Grace’s name be 
with posterity. For your fortune and merit both have 
been eminent. And you have planted things that are 
like to last. I do now publish my Essays; which, of 
all my other works have been most current; for that, 
as it seems, they come home to men’s business and 
bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number and 
weight; so that they are indeed a new work. 1 
thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and 
obligation to your Grace, to prefix your name before 
them, both in English and in Latin! For I do con- 
ceive that the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last. 
My Instauration I dedicated to the King ; my History 
of Henry the Seventh (which I have now also trans- 


1 Tam in editione Anglicd, quam in Latind. 
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lated into Latin), and my portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince; and these I dedicate to your Grace ; 
being of the best fruits that by the good encrease 
which God gives to my pen and labours I could yield. 
God lead your Grace by the hand. | 


Your Grace’s most obliged ahd 5 
faithful seruant, 


FR. Sr. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS OR COUNSELS 


CIVIL AND MORAL. 


I. Or Truru. 
WHAT is Truth? said jesting Pilate; and would 


not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness,! and count it a bondage to fix a 
belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in act- 
ing. And though the sects of philosophers of that 
kind be gone, yet there remain certain discoursing 
wits? which are of the same veins, though there be 
not so much blood in them as was in those of the an- 
cients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth ; nor again that 
when it is found it imposeth upon men’s thoughts ;8 
that doth bring lies in favour; but a natural though 
corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
uf the Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with 
poets, nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but 


1 Cogitationum vertigine. 

2 ingenia quedam ventosa et discursantia. 

3 nec que ex ed inventd cogitationibus imponitur captivitas. 
23 * 
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for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth 
is a naked and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candle-lights. Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best 
by day; but it will not‘rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy vinwm dcemonum [devil’s-wine}, 
because it filleth the imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we spake 
of before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereion good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, in the works of the days,-was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason; and his sab- 
bath work ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the matter or 
chads; then he breathed light into the face of man; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face 
of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that 
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was otherwise inferior to the rest,! saith yet excellently 
well: Jé is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to 
see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle and the adventures 
thereof below: but no pleasure is comparable to the stand- 
ing upon the vantage ground of Truth, (a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene,) and to see the errors, and wanderings, and 
mists, and tempests, in the vale below; so always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or 
pride. Certainly, it is heayen upon earth, to have a 
man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, to 
the truth? of civil business; it will be acknowledged 
‘even by those that practise it not, that clear and round 
dealing * is the honour of man’s nature ; and that mix- 
ture of falsehood is like allay in coin of gold and silver, 
which may make the metal work the better, but. it 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked courses 
are the goings of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon 
‘the belly, and not upon the feet. There is no vice that 
doth so cover a man with shame as to be found false 
and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne saith pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason, why the word of 
the lie should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
charge? Saith he, Jf it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that heis brave towards 
God and a coward towards men. For a lie faces God, 

1ZLucretius. See the beginning of the second book. 

2 veritatem aut potius veracitatem. 
8 apertam et minime fucatam in negotiis gerendis ratiunem. 


4 Essais, II. 18. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 8: 6 ydp dpxw mapas 
spovouevoc, Tov wiv éypdv duoroyet dedsevar, Tod dé Feod Karadpovely. 
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and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood and breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly 
expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold, that when Christ cometh, he shall not 
find faith upon the earth. 


Il. Or Dear. 


Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations 
there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of supersti- 
tion. You shall read in some of the friars’ books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger’s end pressed 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb: for the most vital parts are 
not the quickest of sense. And by him that spake 
only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well 
said, Pompa mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa:) [it 
is the accompaniments of death that are frightful rather 
than death itself.] Groans and convulsions, and a dis- 
soloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and ob- 


1 Seneca, Ep. 24. Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos territas: 
mors es, quem nuper servus meus, quem ancilla contempsit. See the rest 
of the passage, and my note on Rawley’s Life of Bacon, Vol. I. p. 49. n. 1. 
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sequies, and the like, shew death terrible. It is worthy 
the observing, that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death ; and therefore death is no such terrible enemy 
when a man hath so many attendants about him that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
death ; Love slights it; Honour aspireth to it; Grief 
flieth to it;1 Fear pre-occupateth it; nay we read, after 
Otho the emperor had slain himself, Pity (which is the 
tenderest of affections) provoked many to die, out of 
mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of followers. Nay Seneca adds niceness and sa- 
tiety: Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris ; mori velle, non 
tantum fortis, aut maser, sed etiam fastidiosus potest. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing 
so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe, 
how little alteration in good spirits the approaches of 
death make ; for they appear to be the same men till 
the last instant. Augustus Cesar died in a compli- 
ment; Livia, conjugit nostri memor, vive et vale: [fare- 
well, Livia; and forget not the days of our marriage. | 
Tiberius in dissimulation ; as Tacitus saith of him, Jam 
Tiberium vires et corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant - 
[his powers of body. were gone, but his power of dis: 
simulation still remained.] Vespasian in a jest; sitting 
upon the stool, Ut puto Deus fio: [I think I am becom- 
ing a god.] Galba with a sentence; Fert, si ex re sit 
populi Romani: [strike, if it be for the good of Rome ; ] 
holding forth his neck. Septimius Severus in despatch ; 


1 The translation adds, metus ignominie eligit: a sentence which is also 
found in the edition of 1612,—“ Delivery from ignominy chooseth it;” 
omitted here probably by accident. 
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Adeste si quid miht restat agendum: [make haste, if 
there is anything more for me to do.]_ And the like. 
Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon 
death, and by their great preparations made it appear 
more fearful. Better saith he, qui finem vite extremum 
inter munera ponat nature: [who accounts the close 
of life as one of the benefits of nature.] It is as nat- 
ural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, per- 
haps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is 
good doth avert the dolours of death. But above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Mune dimittis ; when 
a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. 
‘Death hath this also; that it openeth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguisheth envy. .H2ztinctus amabitur 
idem : [the same man that was envied while he lived, 
shall be loved when he is gone]. 


III. Or Unrry 1n ReEticion. 


Reticion being the chief band of human society, it 
is a happy thing when itself is well contained within 
the true band of Unity. The quarrels and divisions 
about religion were evils unknown to the heathen. 
The reason was, because the religion of the heathen 
consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, than in any 
constant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
faith theirs was, when the chief doctors and fathers of 
their church were the poets. But the true God hath 
this attribute, that he is a jealous God; and therefore 
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his worship and religion will endure no mixture nor 
partner. We shall therefore speak a few words con- 
cerning the Unity of the Church; what are the Fruits 
thereof; what the Bounds; and what the Means. 
The Fruits of Unity (mext unto the well pleasing 
of God, which is all in all) are two; the one towards 
those that are without the church, the other towards 
those that are within. For the former; it is certain 
that heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest 
scandals ; yea, more than corruption of manners. For 
as in the natural body a wound or solution of continuity 
is worse than a corrupt humour; so in the spiritual. 
So that nothing doth so much keep men out of the 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of 
unity. And therefore, whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith Hece in deserto, another saith Hece 
in penetralibus ; that is, when some men seek Christ in 
the conventicles of heretics, and others in an outward 
face of a church, that voice had need continually to 
- gound in men’s ears, Nolite exire,— Go not out. The 
Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of whose voca- 
tion drew him to have a special care of those without) 
saith, Jf an heathen come in, and hear you speak with 
several tongues, will he not say that you are mad? And 
certainly it is little better, when atheists and profane 
persons do hear of so many discordant and contrary 
opinions in religion; it doth avert them from the 
church, and maketh them to sit down in the chair of the 
scorners. It is but a light thing to be vouched in 
so serious a matter, but yet it expresseth well the de- 
formity. There is a master of scoffing, that in his 
catalogue of books of a feigned library sets down this 
title of a book, The morris-dance of Heretics. Yor in- 
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deed every sect of them hath a diverse posture or 
cringe by themselves, which cannot but move derision 
in worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within ; it is 
peace; which containeth infinite blessings. It estab- 
lisheth faith. It kindleth charity. The outward peace 
of the church distilleth into peace of conscience. And 
it turneth the labours of writing and reading of contro- 
versies into treatises! of mortification and devotion. 

Concerning the Bounds of Unity; the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants all speech of pa- 
cification is odious. Is it peace, Jehu? What hast thou 
to do with peace? turn thee behind me. Peace is not 
the matter, but following and party. Contrariwise, 
certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they 
may accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; as, 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
man. Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clauses thereof 2 
soundly and plainly expounded: He that is not with us 
is against us; and again, He that is not against us is 
with us; that is, if the points fundamental and of sub- 
stance in religion were truly discerned and distin- 
guished from points not merely of faith, but of opinion, 
order, or good intention. This is a thing may seem 


1 treaties, in the original. 
2 in clausulis illis que primo intuitu inter se opp ni videntum: 


8 que non sunt ex fide, sed ex opinione probabili et intentione sancta, proptet 
wdinem et ecclesice pohtiam sancita. 
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to many a matter trivial, and done already. But if it 
were done less partially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model. Men ought to take heed of rending 
God’s church by two kinds of controversies. The one 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, not worth the heat and strife about it, 
kindled. only by contradiction. For as it is noted by 
one of the fathers, Christ’s coat indeed had no seam, but 
the church's vesture was of divers colours ; whereupon he 
saith, Jn veste varietas sit, scissura non sit, [let there be 
variety in the garment, but let there be no division :] 
they be two things, Unity and Uniformity. The other 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is great, 
but it is driven to an over-great subtilty and obscurity ; 
so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than sub- 
stantial. A man that is of judgment and understand- 
ing shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know 
well within himself that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. 
And if it come so to pass in that distance of judgment 
which is between man and man, shall we not! think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not! dis- 
cern that frail men in some of their contradictions 
intend the same thing; and accepteth of both? The 
nature of such controversies is excellently expressed by 
St. Paul in the warning and precept that he giveth 
concerning the same, Devita profanas voeum novitates, 
et oppositiones falsi nominis seientie: [Avoid profane 
novelties of terms, and oppositions of science falsely so 


1 So in the original. One of the nots should obviously be struck out a 
teader can choose which. 
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ealled.] Men create oppositions which are not; and 
put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govern the term, the term in effect 
governeth the meaning. There be also two false 
peaces or unities: the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will 
agree in the dark: the other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in fundamental points. 
For truth and falsehood, in such things, are like the 
iron and clay in the toes of Nabuchadnezzar’s image ; 
they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 
Concerning the Means of procuring Unity; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting of re= 
ligious unity they do not dissolve and deface the laws 
of charity and of human society. There be two swords 
amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal; and 
both have their due office and place in the mainten- 
ance of religion. But we may not take up the third 
sword, which is Mahomet’s sword, or like unto it; that 
is, to propagate religion by wars or by sanguinary per’ 
secutions to force consciences; except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice 
against the state; much less to nourish seditions ; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions; to put the sword 
into the people’s hands ; and the like ; tending 4o the 
subversion of all government," which is the ordinance 
of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 
the second; and so to consider men as Christians, 
as we ee that they are men. Lucretius the 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, that 


1 que omnia manifestissime tendunt ad ee eh impertt minuendam et 


Muctoritatem magistratuum labef sctandam ; cum tamen omnis legitima potes- 
4s sit a Deo ordinata. 
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‘could endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, ex- 


claimed : 
Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum: 

[to such ill actions Religion could persuade a man.] 
What would he have said, if he had known of the mas- 
sacre in France, or the powder treason of England y 
He would have been seven times more Epicure and 
atheist than he was. For as the temporal sword is to 
be drawn with great circumspection in cases of relig- 
ion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands 
of the common people. Let: that be left unto the Ana- 
baptists,: and other furies. It was great blasphemy 
‘when the devil said, Z will ascend and be like the High- 
est; but it is greater blasphemy to personate God, 
and bring him in saying, I will descend, and be like the 
prince of darkness: and what is it better, to make the 


cause of religion to descend to the cruel and execrable 


actions of murthering princes, butchery of people, and 
subversion of states and governments? Surely this is 
to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness 
ef a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven; and set 


‘out of the bark of a Christian church a flag of a bark 


of pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary that the church by doctrine and decree, princes 


‘by their sword, and all learnings, both Christian and 
‘moral, as by their Mercury rod, do damn and send to 


hell for ever those facts and opinions tending to the 
support of the same; as hath been already in good 
part done. Surely in counsels concerning religion, 


that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira hom- 
‘inis non implet justitiam Dei: [The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.] And it was 


a notable observation of a wise father, and no less in- 
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genuously confessed; that those which held and per- 
suaded pressure of consciences, were commonly interessed 
therein themselves for their own ends. 


IV. Or ReEvenGcE. 


ReveEncE is a kind of wild justice ; which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law 
out of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over, he is 
superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon. And 
Salomon, I am sure, saith, /é ts the glory of a man to 
pass by an offence. That which is past is gone, and 
irrevocable ; and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come; therefore they do but trifle 
with themselves, that labour in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake ; but there- 
by to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me? And if any 
man should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and 
scratch, because they can do no other. The most tol- 
erable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there 
is no law to remedy ; but then let a man take heed the 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish ; ; else a 
man’s enemy is still before hand, and it is two for one.} 
Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This the more gen- 


1 Alias ipse sibi penum conduplicat, inimicus vero lucrum fucit. 
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erous. For the delight seemeth to be not so much in 
doing the hurt as in making the party repent. But 
base and crafty cowards! are like the arrow that flieth 
in the dark. Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a des- 
perate saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable; You shall read 
(saith he) that we are commanded to forgive our ene 
mes ; but you never read that we are commanded to for- 
give our friends. But yet the spirit of Job was in a 
better tune: Shall we (saith he) take good at God’s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also? And so of 
friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a man 
that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwise would heal and do well. Public re- 
venges are for the most part fortunate; as that for the 
death of Cesar; for the death of Pertinax; for the 
death of Henry the Third? of France; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay 
rather, vindictive persons live the life of witches ; who, 
as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate. 


V. Or ADVERSITY. 


Ir was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner 
of the Stoics), that the good things which belong to pros- 
perity are to be wished » but the good things that belong 
to adversity are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarum 
optabilia ; adversarum mirabilia. Certainly if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear most in ad- 

1 Vili ingenio prediti et malitiosi. 
2 So the original, The Latin translation has Henrict Quart, magni illius 


Gallie regis. It is probable therefore that we should read here fourth instead 
of third. But \he observation is true to a certain extent with regard to both. 
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versity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(much too high for a heathen), Jt is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of a man, and the security of a 
God. Vere magnum habere fragilitatem homins, secu- 
ritatem Det. This would have done better in poesy, 
where transcendences are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it ; for it is in effect 
the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mys- 
tery; nay, and to have some approach to the state of 
a Christian; that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus, (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pot 
or pitcher ; lively describing Christian resolution, that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh thorough the waves 
of the world. But to speak in a mean.! The virtue 
of Prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of Adversity is 
fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue: 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; Ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New ; which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s 
favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David’s harp, you shall hear as_many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and Adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We.see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground: judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 


1 Ut a granditate verborum ad mediocritatem descendamus. 
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of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours,’ 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed: for 
Prosperity doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth 
best discover virtue. 


VI. Or SimunatTion AnD DIssIMULATION. 


DissIMULATION is but a faint kind of policy or wis- 
dom ;/ for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to 
know when to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it 
is the weaker sort of politics that are the great dis+ 
semblers. 

Tacitus saith,” Lavia sorted well with the arts of her 
husband and dissimulation of her son; attributing arts 
or policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to T iberius. 
And again, when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to 
take arms against Vitellius, he saith? We rise not 
against the piercing judgment of Augustus, nor the ex- 
treme caution or closeness of Tiberius. ‘These proper- 
ties, of arts or policy and dissimulation or closeness, are 
indeed habits and faculties several, and to be distin- 
guished. For if a man have that penetration of judg- 
ment as he can discern what things are to be laid open; 
and what to be secreted, and what to be shewed at half 
lights, and to whom and when, (which indeed are arts 
of state and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them,) 
to him a habit of dissimulation is a hinderance and a 
poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that judg- 
we Artium civilium compendium quoddam et pars infirmior. 

2 Quod discrimen bene apud Tacitum Caesarem Augustum inter et Tiberium 
adnotatum est. Litentm de Livia sic ait. 


3 Idem alibi hisce verbis Mucianum inducit Vespasianum ad arma contra 
Vitellium sumenda hortantem. 
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ment, then it is left to him generally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary 
in particulars, there it is good to take the safest and 
wariest way in general; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were have had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing; and a name of certainty and veracity; but 
then they were like horses well managed; for they 
could tell passing well when to stop or turn; and at 
such times when they thought the case indeed required 
dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith 
and clearness of dealing made them almost invisible.! 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
a man’s self. The first, Closeness, Reservation, and 
Secrecy ; when a man leaveth himself without obser- 
vation, or without hold to be taken, what he is.2. The 
second, Dissimulation, in the negative; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, Simulation, in the affirmative ; when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy; it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions. For who will open himself 
to a blab or babbler? But if a man be thought secret, 
it inviteth discovery ;® as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open; and as in confession the revealing is 


1 Quod si necessitas quedam ingruat dissimulationem profundam postulans, 
func quidem opinio et fama de bona fide et veracitate eorum preconcepia eos 
reddit prorsus invisibiles. 

2 Primus est Taciturnitas, cum quis sensus animé sui premit, adeoque relin- 
yuit in equilibrio, ut in quam partem propendeat nemo Sacile conjecerit. 

8 facile alic-um animos reserabit. 
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not for worldly use, but for the ease of a man’s heart,! 
so secret men come to the knowledge of many things 
in that kind; while men rather discharge their minds 
than impart their minds. In few words, mysteries are 
due to secrecy. Besides (to say truth) nakedness is 
uncomely, as well in mind as body; and it addeth no 
small reverence to men’s manners and actions, if they 
be not altogether open. As for talkers and futile per- 
sons, they are commonly vain and credulous withal. 
For he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that an 
halit of secrecy is both politic and moral. And in this 
part it is good that a man’s face give his tongue leave 
to speak. For the discovery of a man’s self by the 
tracts of his countenance is a great weakness and be- 
traying ; by how much it is many times more marked 
and believed than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is Dissimulation ; it followeth 
many times upon secrecy by a necessity; so that he 
that will be secret must be a dissembler in some degree. 
For men are too cunning to suffer a man to keep an 
indifferent carriage between both, and to be secret, 
without swaying the balance on either side.? They 
will so beset a man with questions, and draw him on, 
and pick it out of him, that, without an absurd silence, 
he must shew an inclination one way ; or if he do not, 
they will gather as much by his silence as by his 
speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, 
they cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himself a little scope of dissimu- 

1 ad conscientiam sublevandam. 


2 silentibus. 
3 in equilibrio se continere, absque aliqua in alteram partem inclinations 


sue declurautwne. 
VoL. LL. 2t 
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Jation; which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of 
secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation and 
false profession; that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be in great and rare matters. And 
therefore a general custom of simulation (which is this 
last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some main faults, 
which because a man must needs disguise, it maketh 
him practise simulation in other things, lest his hand 
should be out of use. 

The great! advantages’ of simulation and dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and 
to surprise. For where a man’s intentions are pub- 
lished, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man’s self a fair’ 
retreat. For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through or take a fall.2 The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. 
For to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves adverse; but will (fair)? let him go on, 
and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, Tell a lie and find a troth. As ‘f 
there were no way of discovery but by simulation.‘ 

1 So in original, and in ed. 1639. Great is omitted in the translation, and 
in some modern editions, including Mr. Singer’s. ’ 

2 Quod in hominis potestate relinquit ut pedem referat, et se absque wstimar 
tionis sue jactura de negotio subducat. Si quis enim se manifesta declaratione 
obstringit, is cuneis quasi impactis includitur ; aut pergendum est ei, aut tua 
piter desistendum. 

8 So in the original, and also in edition 1639. The translation has: Ete 
nim ei qui consilia sua profert, non facile quis se adversarium profiteatur, 
verum assentabitur potius. J do not remember to have met with this use of 


fur any where ese; but it is intelligible enough, and may, I should think, 
be right. 


4 perinde ac si simulutio clavis esset ad secreta reseranda, 
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There be also three disadvantages, to set it even. The 
first, that simulation and dissimulation commonly carry 
with them a shew of fearfulness, which in any business 
doth spoil the feathers of round flying up to the mark. 
The second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the con- 
ceits of many, that perhaps would otherwise co-overate 
with him; and makes a man walk almost alone to his 
own ends. The third and greatest, is, that it depriveth 
a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action; which is trust and belief. The best compo- 
sition and temperature is to have openness in fame and 
opinion ;? secrecy in habit; dissimulation in seasonable 
use; and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 


VII. Or Parents AND CHILDREN. 


THE joys of parents are secret; and so are their 
griefs and fears. They cannot utter the one; nor they 
will not utter the other. Children sweeten labours ; 
but they make misfortunes more bitter. They increase 
the cares of life; but they mitigate the remembrance 
of death. The perpetuity by generation is common 
to beasts ; but memory, merit, and noble works, are 
proper to men. And surely a man shall see the no- 
blest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men; which have sought to express the im- 
ages of their minds, where those of their bodies have 
failed. So the care of posterity is most in them that 
have no posterity. They that are the first raisers of 
their houses are most indulgent towards their children ; 
beholding them as the continuance not only of their 


1 Veracitatis famam. 
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kind but of their work;! and so both children and 
creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many times unequal; and sometimes 
unworthy; especially in the mother; as Salomon saith, | 
A wise son rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son 
shames the mother. A man shall see, where there is 
a house full of children, one or two of the eldest re- 
spected, and the youngest made wantons;? but in the 
midst some that are as it were forgotten, who many 
times nevertheless prove the best. The illiberality of 
parents in allowance towards their children is an harm- 
ful error; makes them base;? acquaints them with 
shifts; makes them sort with mean company; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse.4 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and school- 
masters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, and 
disturbeth families. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nephews or near kinsfolks ; but 
so they be of the lump, they care not though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say truth, in 
nature it is much a like matter ; insomuch that we see 
a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle or a kinsman 
more than his own parent; as the blood happens. Let 
parents choose betimes ® the vocations and courses they 

1 non tantum ut continuationem speciet sue, sed ut rerum a se gestarum 
beredes. 


2 in deliciis esse. 3 animo degeneres. 
4 auctoritatem tuentur, crumenam laxant. 
5 in tenera cetate filiorum suorum. 
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mean their children should take; for then they are 
most flexible; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as thinking 
they will take best to that which they have most mind 
to. It is true, that if the affection or aptness of the 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross 
it; but generally the precept is good, optimum elige, 
suave et facile illud faciet consuetudo: [choose the best 
—custom will make it pleasant and easy.] Younger 
brothers are commonly fortunate, but seldom or never 
where the elder are disinherited. 


VIII. Or Marriage anp Sinerte Lire. 


He that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly! the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or childless men ; which 
both in affection and means have married and endowed 
the public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of future times ; 
unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who though they lead a 
single life, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, 
and account future times impertinences.? Nay, there 
are some other that account wife and children but as 
bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish 
rich covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the 


Lut alibi diximus. 
2 mihil ad se pertinentia. 
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richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk, Such 
an one is a great rich man, and another except to it, 
Yea, but he hath a great charge of children; as if it 
were an abatement to his riches. But the most ordi- 
nary cause of a single life is liberty, especially in 
certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, which are so 
sensible of every restraint, as they will go near to think 
their girdles and garters to be bonds and shackles. - 
Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants; but not always best subjects; for they are 
light to run away; and almost all fugitives are of that 
condition. A single life doth well with churchmen ; 
for charity will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and magis- 
trates ; for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have 
a servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I 
find the generals commonly in their hortatives put men 
in mind of their wives and children; and I think the 
despising of marriage amongst the Turks maketh the 
vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity; and single men, 
though they may be many times more charitable, be- 
cause their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hardhearted, (good to 
make severe inquisitors,) because their tenderness is 
not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving husbands; 
as was said of Ulysses, vetulam suam preetulit immor- 
talitati: [he preferred his old wife to immortality.] 
Chaste women are often proud and froward, as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of 
the best bonds both of chastity and obedience in the 
wife, if she think her husband wise; which she will 
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never do if she find lum jealous. Wives are young 
men’s mistresses ; companions for middle age; and old 
men’s nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question, when 
aman should marry ?— A young man not yet, an elder 
man not at all. It is often seen that bad husbands 
have very good wives; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husband’s kindness when it comes ; 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience. But 
this never fails, if the bad husbands were of their own 
choosing, against their friends’ consent; for then they 
will be sure to make good their own folly. 


IX. Or Envy. 


THERE be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions; and 
they come easily into the eye,! especially upon the 
presence of the objects ; which are the points that con- 
duce to fascination, if any such thing there be. We 
see likewise the scripture calleth envy an evil eye; and 
the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evil 
aspects ; so that still there seemeth to be acknowl- 
edged, in the act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation 
of the eye. Nay some have been so curious as to note, 
that the times when the stroke or percussion of an en- 
vious eye doth most hurt, are when the party envied is 
beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets an edge upon 


1 Uterque facile ascendit in oculos. 
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envy : and besides, at such times the spirits of the per- 
son envied do come forth most into the outward parts, 
and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place,) we will handle, what 
persons are apt to envy others ; what persons are most 
subject to be envied themselves; and what is the differ- 
ence between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men’s minds will either feed 
upon their own good or upon others’ evil; and who 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will seek to 
come at even hand by depressing another’s fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 
envious. For to know much of other men’s matters 
cannot be because all that ado may concern his own 
estate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure! in looking upon the fortunes of 
others. Neither can he that mindeth but his own busi- 
ness find much matter for envy. For envy is a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep home: Won est curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus : 
[There is no curious man but has some malevolence 
to quicken his curiosity. ] 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise. For the distance is altered ; 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. . 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
bastards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case will do what he can to impair an- 


1 Scenicam quandam voluptatem. 
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other’s ; except these defects li@ht upon a very brave 
and heroical nature, which thinketh to make his nat- 
ural wants part of his honour; in that it should be 
said, that an eunuch, or a lame man, did such great 
matters; affecting the honour of a miracle; as it was 
in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamberlanes, 
that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after calami- 
ties and misfortunes. For they are as men fallen out 
with the times; and think other men’s harms a redemp- 
tion of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious. For they 
cannot want work ;1 it being impossible but many in 
some one of those things should surpass them. Which 
was the character of Adrian the Emperor; that mor- 
tally envied poets and painters and artificers, in works 
wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewise more into the note of others; and 
envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame. Cain’s 
envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, because when his sacrifice was better 
accepted there was no body to look on. Thus much 
for those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
envy: First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 


17. e. Matter for envy to work upon: whique enim occurrunt oljecta in- 
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are advanced, are less énvied. For their fortune seem- 
eth but due unto them; and no man envieth the 
payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality rather.} 
Again, envy is ever joined with the comparing of a 
man’s self; and where there is no comparison, no 
envy; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. 
Nevertheless it is to be noted that unworthy persons 
are most envied at their first coming in, and afterwards 
overcome it better;? whereas contrariwise, persons of 
worth and merit are most envied when their fortune 
continueth long. For by that time, though their virtue 
be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre; for fresh 
_Inen grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising. 
For it seemeth but right done to their birth. Besides, 
there seemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank 
or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. And for the 
same reason those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than those that are advanced suddenly and per 
saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honour great trav- 
els, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. For men 
think that they earn their honours hardly, and pity 
them sometimes; and pity ever healeth envy. Where- 
fore you shall observe that the more deep and sober 4 
sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are ever be- 
moaning themselves, what a life they lead; chanting a 
quanta patimur. Not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate the edge of envy. But this is to be understood 


1 sed largitioni supra meritum. 

2 postea vero minus. 

8 mhil aliud videtur quam debitum majoribus suis repensum. 
4 magis sanos ac sobrios. 
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of business that is laid upon men, and not such as they 
call unto themselves. For nothing increaseth envy 
more than an unnecessary and ambitious engrossing 
of business. And nothing doth extinguish envy more 
than for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
officers in their full rights and preéminences of their 
places. For by that means there be so many screens 
between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and 
proud manner; being never well but while they are 
shewmg how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all opposition or competition ; 
whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in 
suffering themselves sometimes of purpose to be crossed 
and overborne in things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithstanding so much is true, that the car- 
riage of greatness in a plain and open manner (so it be 
without arrogancy and vain glory) doth draw less envy 
than if it be in a more crafty and cunning fashion. 
For in that course a man doth but disavow fortune ; 
and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in worth ;! 
and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part; as we said in the be- 
ginning that the act of envy had somewhat in it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy but the 


1 mihilominus illud verum est, potentie ostentationem apertam et indissimu- 
latam (modo absit arrogantia et gloria inanis) minore invidia laborare, quar 
pi callide et quisi furtim se note subtrahat. Etenim hoc cum fit, nihil aliud 
focit quis quam ut fortunam insimulet, quasi ipse sibi esset conscius indigni- 
tatis sue. The undisguised assumption and display of greatness is less 
subject to envy than any furtive attempt to withdraw it from observation: 
for by seeming to be ashamed of his position, a man admits that he is un- 
rorthy of it; and so “disavows” (#. e. declines to justify) or impeaches 
‘4. é. throws the blame upon) fortune. 
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cure of witchcraft; and that is, to remove the lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive! the 
envy that would come upon themselves; sometimes 
upon ministers and servants; sometimes upon col- 
leagues and associates; and the like; and for that turn 
there are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power 
and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is none. 
For public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men 
when they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 
also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word nvidia, goeth in 
the modern languages by the name of discontentment ; 
of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It isa 
disease in a state like to infection. For as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it; so 
when envy is gotten once into a state, it traduceth even 
the best actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is little won by inter- 
mingling of plausible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more; as it is likewise usual in infections ; 
which if you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
cipal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and 
estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the 
envy upon the minister be great, when the cause of it 
in him is small ; or if the envy be general in a man 


1 Turn from its course. 
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ner upon all the ministers of an estate; then the envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the state itself. And 
so much of public envy or discontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private envy, which was handled 
in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of envy; that of all other affections it is the most im- 
portune and continual. For of other affections there is 
occasion given but now and then; and therefore it was 
well said, [nvidia festos dies non agit: [Envy keeps no 
holidays :] for it is ever working upon some or other. 
And it is also noted that love and envy do make a man 
pine, which other affections do not, because they are. 
not so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attri- 
bute of the devil, who is called The envious man, that 
soweth tares amongst the wheat by night ; as it always 
cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, and in 
the dark; and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat. 


X. Or Love. 


THE stage is more beholding to Love, than the life of 
man. For as to the stage, love is ever matter of come- 
dies, and now and then of tragedies; but in life it doth 
much mischief; sometimes like a syren, sometimes like 
a fury. You may observe, that amongst all the great 
and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, 
either ancient or recent,) there is not one that hath 
heen transported to the mad degree of love: which 
shews that great spirits and great business do keep 
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out this weak passion. You must except nevertheless 
Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire of 
Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and law- 
giver ;! whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate; but the latter was an austere 
and wise man: and therefore it seems (though rarely) 
that love can find entrance not only into an open heart, 
but also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor? saying of Epicurus, Satis magnum 
alter alteri theatrum sumus: [Each is to other a theatre 
large enough]; as if man, made for the contemplation 
of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
kneel before a little idol, and make himself a subject, 
though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the 
eye ; which was given him for higher purposes. It is 
a strange thing to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and value of things, by this ; 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely 
in nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 


phrase ; for whereas it hath been well said that the 


arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man’s self; certainly the lover is more. 
For there was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; 
and therefore it was well said, That it is impossible to 
love and to be wise.2 Neither doth this weakness appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved; but to the 
loved most of all, except the love be reciproque. For 
it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 
the reciproque or with an inward and secret contempt. 


1 legislatorum apud Romanos principem. 
2 abjectum et pusillanimum. 


8 Recte itaque receptum est illud diverbium: Amare et sapere vix D 20 cons 
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By how much the more men ought to beware of this 
passion, which loseth not only other things, but itself. 
As for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well 
figure them; That he that preferred Helena, quitted 
the gifts of Juno and Pallas. For whosoever esteem- 
eth too much of amorous affection quitteth both riches 
and wisdom. ‘This passion hath his floods in the very 
times of weakness; which are great prosperity and 
great adversity ; though this latter hath been less ch- 
served: both which times kindle love, and make it 
more fervent, and therefore shew it to be the child of 
folly. They do best, who if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter; and sever it wholly 
from their serious affairs and actions of life ; for if it 
check once with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes, 
and maketh men that they can no ways be true to 
their own ends. I know not how, but martial men are 
given to love: I think it is but as they are given to 
wine ; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man’s nature a secret inclination and mo- 
tion towards love of others, which if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
towards many, and maketh men become humane and 
charitable; as it is seen sometime in friars. Nuptial 
love maketh mankind ; friendly love perfecteth it; but 
wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it. 


XI. Or Great PLAce. 


Men in great place are thrice servants: servants of 
the sovereign or state; servants of fame; and servants 
of business. So as they have no freedom ; neither in 
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their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. 
It is a strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty: 
or to seek power over others and to lose power over a 
man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious 5 and by 
pains men come to greater pains; and it is sometimes 
base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The 
standing is slippery, and the regress is either a dewn- 
fall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melanchcly thing. 
Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere: [When 
a man feels that he is no longer what he was, he loses 
all his interest in life.] Nay, retire men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; 
but are impatient of privateness, even in age and sick- 
ness, which require the shadow; like old townsmen, 
that will be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great per- 
sons had need to borrow other men’s opinions, to think 
themselves happy; for if they judge by their own feel- 
ing, they cannot find it: but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then they are happy as 
it were by report ; when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they are the first that find their own 
griefs, though they be the last that find their own 
faults. Certainly men in great fortunes are strangers 
to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness they have no time to tend their health either of 
body or mind. Illi mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis 
smnibus, ignotus moritur sibt: [It is a sad fate for a 
man to die too well known to every-body else, and still 
unknown to himself] In place there is licenve to 
to good and evil; whereof the latter is a curse: for 
m evil the best condition is not to will; the second 
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not to can. But power to do good is the true and law- 
ful end of aspiring. For good thoughts (though God 
accept them) yet towards men are little better than 
good dreams, except they be put in act; and that can- 
not be without power and place, as the vantage and 
commanding ground. Merit and good works is the 
end of man’s motion; and conscience of the same is 
the accomplishment of man’s rest. For if a man can 
be partaker of God’s theatre, he shall likewise be par- 
taker of God’s rest. Ht conversus Deus, ut aspiceret 
opera que fecerunt manus sue, vidit quod omnia essent 
bona nimis; [And God turned to look upon the works 
which his hands had made, and saw that all were very 
good ;] and then the sabbath. In the discharge of thy 
place set before thee the best examples; for imitation 
is a globe of precepts. And after a time set before 
thee thine own example ; and examine thyself strictly 
whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also 
the examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
in the same place; not to set off thyself by taxing their 
memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform 
therefore, without bravery} or scandal of former times 
and persons; but yet set it down to thyself as well to 
create good precedents as to follow them. Reduce 
things to the first institution, and observe wherein and 
-how they have degenerate; but yet ask counsel of both 
times ; of the ancient time, what is best; and of the 
latter time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy course 
regular,? that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect; but be not too positive and peremptory ; 


1 sed absque elatione tui ipsius. 
2 Contende ut que agis pro Potestate tanguam regulis quibusdam cohtbe- 
antur ; ut hominibus tanquam digito monstres, quid illis sit eapectandum. 
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and express thyself well when thou digressest from thy 
rule. Preserve the right of thy place; but stir not 
questions of jurisdiction: and rather assume thy right 
in silence and de facto, than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior | 
places; and think it more honour to direct in chief 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place; and do 
not drive away such as bring thee information, as med- 
dlers ; but accept of them in good part. The vices of 
authority are chiefly four; delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and facility. For delays; give easy access; keep 
times appointed; go through with that which is in 
hand, and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or thy 
servants’ hands from taking, but bind the hands of 
suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth the 
one; but integrity professed, and with a manifest det- 
estation of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore al- 
ways when thou changest thine opinion or course, pro- 
fess it plainly, and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change; and do not think to steal it. 
A servant or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other - 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a 
by-way to close corruption. For roughness; it is a 
needless cause of discontent:1 severity breedeth fear, 
but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. As 
for facility ; it is worse than bribery. For bribes come 


1 inviciam et malevolentiam parit illa, nihil inde metens. 
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but now and then; but if importunity or idle respects 
lead a man, he shall never be without. As Salomon 
saith, Zo respect persons is not good; for such a man 
will transgress for a piece of bread. It is most true that 
was anciently spoken, A place sheweth the man. And 
it sheweth some to the better, and some to the worse. 
Omnium consensu capax imperii, nist imperasset, [a 
man whom every body would have thought fit for 
empire if he had not been emperor,] saith “Daeiets of 
Galba; but of Vespasian he saith, Solus imperantium, 
Pian mutatus in melius: [He was the only 
emperor whom the possession of power changed for the 
better ;] though the one was meant of sufficiency,! the 
other of manners and affection. It is an assured sign 
of a worthy and generous spirit, whom honour amends. 
For honour is, or should be, the place of virtue ; and 
as in nature things move violently to their place and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settled and calm. All rising to great place 
is by a winding stair; and if there be factions, it is 
good to side a man’s self whilst he is in the rising, and 
to balance himself when he is placed. Use the mem- 
ory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly ; for if thou 
dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou art 
gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and 
rather call them when they look not for it, than ex- 
elude them when they have reason to look to be called. 
Be not too sensible or too remembering of thy place in 
conversation and private answers to suitors ;* but let it 
yather be said, When he sits in place he is another man. 


1 de arte vmperatoria. 
2 in quotidianis sermonibus aut conversatione privaid. 
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XII. Or Boipness. 


Ir is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
a wise man’s consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the chief part of an orator? 
he answered, action: what next? action: what next 
again? action. He said it that knew it best, and had 
by nature himself no advantage in that he commended. 
A strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should 
be placed so high, above those other noble parts of in- 
vention, elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as 
if it were all in all. But the reason is plain. There 
is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise; and therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men’s minds is taken are most potent. 
Wonderful like is the case of Boldness, in civil busi- 
ness; what first? Boldness: what second and third 2 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But never- 
theless it doth fascinate and bind hand and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part; yea and prevaileth with 
wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in popular states; but with senates and 
princes less; and more ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action than soon after; for boldness is 
an ill keeper of promise. Surely as there are mounte- 
banks for the natural body, so are there mountebanks 
for the politic body; men that undertake great cures, 
and perhaps have been lucky in two or three experi- 
ments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore 
sannot hold out. Nay you shall see a bold fellow 


| 
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nany times do Mahomet’s miracle. Mahomet made 
the people believe that he would call an hill to him, 
and from the top of it offer up his prayers for the ob- 
servers of his law. The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill to come to him, again and again ; and 
when the hill stood still, he was never a whit abashed, 
but said, Jf the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill. So these men, when they have prom- 
ised great matters and failed most shamefully, yet (if 
they have the perfection of boldness) they will but 
slight it over, and make a turn, and no more ado. 
Certainly to men of great judgment, bold persons are a 
sport to behold; nay and to the vulgar also, boldness 
has somewhat of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great bold- 
ness is seldom without some absurdity. Especially it 
is a sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance ; for that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture ;1 as needs it must; for in bashfulness 


the spirits do a little go and come; but with bold men, 


upon like occasion, they stand at a stay; like a stale at 
chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot 
stir. But this last were fitter for a satire than for a 
serious observation. This is well to be weighed; that 
boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers and in- 
conveniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that they never command in chief, but be seconds, and 
under the direction of others. For in counsel it is good 
to see dangers; and in execution not to see them, ex- 
zept they be very great. 


1 wultum enim tunc nanciscitur in se reductum, sed deformiter. 
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XIII. Or Goopnrss AND Goopness oF NATURE. 


I raxe Goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Philan- 
thropia ; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a 
little too light! to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. This 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; 
being the character of the Deity: and without it man? 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing ; no better than 
a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theologi- 
cal virtue Charity, and admits no excess, but error. 
The desire of power in exeess caused the angels to fall; 
the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall: 
but in charity there is no excess; neither can angel or 
man come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man; inso- 
much that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living creatures; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms to dogs and birds; insomuch as Busbechius 
_reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have heen stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl. Errors indeed in this virtue of good- 
ness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto buon che val niente; So 
good, that he is good for nothing. And one of the doc« 

1 levius aliquanto et angustius. 

2 homo animatlis. 

8 The Latin translation has, more correctly, adeo ut (referente Busbequio) 
murifex qudam Venetus, Byzantii agens, vic furorem populi effugerit, quod 
avis cujusdam rostri oblngi fauces inserto baculo diduxisset. The bird was a 
goat-sucker, which the goldsmith (“‘ homo alioqui ridiculus”’) fastened over 


his door with wings spread and jaws distended. The story will be found 
mm Busbequius’s letter from Constantinople, p. 179 of ed. 1633. 
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tors of Italy,1 Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence 
to put in writing, almost in plain terms, That the Chris- 
tian faith had given up good men in prey to those that 
are tyrannical and unjust. Which he spake, because 
indeed there was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnify goodness, as the Christian religion doth, 
Therefore, to avoid the scandal and the danger both, 
it is-good to take knowledge of the errors of an habit 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is but 
facility or softness; which taketh an honest mind pris- 
oner. Neither give thou AXsop’s cock a gem, who 
would be better pleased and happier if he had a barley- 
corn. ‘The example of God teacheth the lesson truly ; 
He sendeth lus rain, and maketh his sun to shine, upon 
the gust and unjust; but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtues, upon men equally. Common 
benefits are to be communicate with all; but peculiar 
benefits with choice. And beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakest the pattern. For divinity 
maketh the love of ourselves the pattern; the love of 
our neighbours but the portraiture. Sell all thou hast, 
and. give it to the poor, and follow me: but sell not all 
thou hast, except thou come and follow me; that is, 
except thou have a vocation wherein thou mayest do as 
much good with little means as with great; for other- 
wise in feeding the streams thou driest the fountain. 
Neither is there only a habit of goodness, directed by 
right reason ; but there is in some men, even in nature, 
a disposition towards it ; as on the other side there is a 


1 These words are o-nitted in the transiatiun; no doubt as likely to give 
offence at Rome. The Italian translation has “‘quel empio Nicolo Mac. 


siavello.” 
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natural malignity. For there be that in their nature 
do not affect the good of others.! The lighter sort of 
malignity turneth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or 
aptness to oppose, or difficilness, or the like ; but the 
deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men’s calamities are, as it were, in season, and 
are ever on the loading part:? not so good as the dogs 
that licked Lazarus’ sores; but like flies that are still 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; misanthropi,® that 
make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and 
yet have never a tree for the purpose in their gardens,* 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the very errours 
of human nature ;° and yet they are the fittest timber 
to make great politiques of; like to knee timber, that is 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed; but not 
for building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. Ifa man be gracious 
and courteous to strangers, it shews he is a citizen of 
the world, and that his heart is no island cut off from 
other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he 
be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it . 
shews that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits offences, it shews that his mind is 
planted above injuries; so that he cannot be shot. If 
he be thankful for small benefits, it shews that he 
weighs men’s minds, and not their trash. But above 


1 qui ingenit proprii instinctu aversentur aliorum bonum. 

2 easque semper aggravant. 

8 Non paucos reperias misanthropos; guibus volupe est, &e. 

4 That is, I suppose, without openly professing it. The Italian transla- 
tion introduces the word palesemente: ‘et con tutto cid non hanno palese- 
mente nei loro giardini a tal proposito I’ albero di Timone.” 

§ non injurid vocare licet humane nature vomicas et carcinomata. 
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all, if he have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would 
wish to be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of 
his brethren, it shews much of a divine nature, and a 


kind of conformity with Christ himself. 


XIV. Or Nositiry. 


WE will speak of Nobility first as a portion of an 
estate ; then as a condition of particular persons. A 
monarchy where there is no nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and absolute tyranny ; as that of the Turks. For 
nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of 
the people somewhat aside from the line royal. But 
for democracies, they need it not; and they are com- 
monly more quiet and less subject to sedition, than 
where there are stirps of nobles. For men’s eyes are 
upon the business, and not upon the persons; or if 
upon the persons, it is for the business sake, as fittest, 
and not for flags and pedigree.! We see the Switzers 
last well, notwithstanding their diversity of religion 
and of cantons. For utility is their bond, and not 
respects.?, The united provinces of the Low Countries 
in their government excel; for where there is an equal- 
ity, the consultations are more indifferent, and the pay- 
ments and tributes more cheerful. A great and potent 
nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 
power ; and putteth life and spirit into the people, but 
presseth their fortune. It is well when nobles are not 
too great for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet 


1 vel st omnino in’ personas, id fit tanquam in maxime idoneas rebus geren- 
dis, minime vero ut ratio habeatur insignium aut imagimum. 

2 dignitas. 

VuL. I. 25 
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maintained in that height, as the insolency of inferiors 
may be broken upon them? before it come on too Yast 
upon the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in a state ; 32 for it is 
a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being of neces- 
sity that many of the nobility fall in time to be weak 
in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons ; it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay 5 
or to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect. How 
much more to behold an ancient noble family, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nobility is but the act of power, but ancient 
nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility are commonly more virtuous, but 
less innocent, than their descendants ;? for there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil 
arts. But it is reason the memory of their virtues 
remain to their posterity, and their faults die with 
themselves. | Nobility of birth commonly abateth in- 
dustry; and he that is not industrious, envieth him that 
is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much _ higher: 
and he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, | 
nobility extinguisheth the passive envy from others 
towards them; because they are in possession of hon- 
our.* Certainly, kings that have able men of their 


1 illorum reverentid, tanquam obice, retundatur. 

2 Rursus numerosa nobilitas, que plerumque minus potens est, statum prorsus 
depauperat. 

8 virtutum claritudine plerumque posteris eminent, sed innocentid. minime. 


4 That is, born in possession. Lo quod nobiles in honorum possessione nati 
yidentun. 
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nobility shall find ease in employing them, and a better 
slide into their business ;! for people naturally bend to 
them, as born in some sort to command. 


XV. OF SeEpITIons AND TROUBLES. 


SHEPHERDS of people had need know the calendars? 
of tempests in state; which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality ; as natural tempests are 
greatest about the Equinoetia. And as there are cer- 
tain hollow ® blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas 
before a tempest, so are there in states: 


Ile etiam czecos instare tumultus 
Szepe monet, fraudesque et operta tumescere bella. 





[Of troubles imminent and treasons dark 

Thence warning comes, and wars in secret gathering. ] 
Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when 
they are frequent and open; and in like sort, false 
news often running up and down to the disadvantage 
of the state, and hastily embraced; are amongst the 
signs of troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, 
saith she was sister to the Giants: 

Iam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 

Extremam (ut perhibent) Coco Enceladoque sororem 

Progenuit. - 5: 
As if fames were the relics of seditions past ; but they 
are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
‘Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditious tumults 
and seditious fames differ no more but as brother and 


1 negotia sua moilius fluere sentient, si cos potissimum adhibeunt. 
2 Prognostica. 
8 caves, et veluti a longinquo. 
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sister, masculine and feminine ; especially if it come to 
that, that the best actions of a state, and the most 
plausible, and which ought to give greatest content- 
ment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced: for that 
shews the envy great, as Tacitus saith, conflata magna 
invidia, seu bene seu male gesta premunt: [when dislike 
prevails against the government, good actions and bad 
offend alike.] Neither doth it follow, that. because 
these fames are a sign of troubles, that! the suppress- 
ing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 
of troubles. For the despising of them many times 
checks them best; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder long-lived.2 Also that kind 
of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected: Hrant in officio, sed tamen qui mallent man- 
data imperantium interpretari quam exequt ; [ready to 
serve, and yet. more disposed to construe commands 
than execute them;] disputing, excusing, cavilling 
upon mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off 
the yoke, and assay of disobedience; especially if in 
those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it 
audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel® noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be comm n parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to. side, it is as a boat that is over- 
thrown by uneven v sight on the one side; as was well 
seen in the time of Henry the Third of France; for 
first himself entered league for the extirpation of the 
Protestants ; and presently after the same league was 


1 So in original. One of the thats should of course be omitted. 

2 nihil aliud fere efficit quam ut durent magis. 

8 The Italian translation omits the name of Machiavel, and says only un 
serilture. 
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turned upon himself. For when the authority of 

princes is made but an accessary to a cause, and that 

there be other bands that tie faster than the band of -. 
sovereignty, kings begin to be put almost out of pos- 

session. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, are 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the rever- 
ence of government is lost. For the motions of the 
greatest persons in a government ought to be as the 
motions of the planets under primum mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old opinion,) which is, that every of them is 
carried swiftly by the highest motion, and softly in 
their own motion.! And therefore, when great ones 
in their own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitus expresseth it well, iberius quam ut imperantium 
meminissent, [unrestrained by reverence for the gov- 
ernment, ] it isa sign the orbs are out of frame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God; 
who threateneth? the dissolving thereof; Solvam cin- 
guia regum: [I will unbind the girdles of kings. ] 

So when any of the four pillars of government are 
mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, Jus- 
tice, Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to pray for 
fair weather. But let us pass from this part of predic- 
tions (concerning which, nevertheless, more light may 
be taken from that which followeth); and let us speak 
first of the Materials of seditions ; then of the Motives 
of them; and thirdly of the Remedies. 

Concerning the Materials of seditions. It is a thing 


1 gui rapide quidem circumferuntur secundum motum primi mobilis, leniter 
wutem renituntur in motu proprio. 

2 That is, holds it out as a threat. A manuscript copy of this Essay in 
sn earlier form (which will be given in the Appendix) has, “who threat- 
meth the dissolving thereof as one of his greatest judgments.” 
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well to be considered; for the surest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is 
hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds; much poverty and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before 
the civil war, 


Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fcenus, 
Hinc coneussa fides, et multis utile bellum: 


[estates eaten up by usurious rates of interest, credit 
shaken, war a gain to many. | 

This same mudtis utile bellum, is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if this poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort. be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great. For the 
rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for discon- 
tentments,! they are in the politic body like to humours 
in the natural, which are apt to gather a preternatural 
heat and. to inflame. And let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust: 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
whio do often spurn at their own good: nor yet by this, 
whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great 
or small: for they are the most dangerous discontent- 
ments where the fear is greater than the. feeling: 
Dolendi modus, timendi non item: [Suffering has its 
limit, but fears are endless.] Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 


1 alienationes animorum, et tedium rerum presentium. 
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vithal mate the courage; -but in fears it is not so. 
Neither let any prince or state be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have been often, or have 
been long, and yet no peril hath ensued: for as it is 
true that every vapour or fume doth not turn into a 
storm; so it is nevertheless true that storms, though 
they blow over divers times, yet may fall at last ; and, 
as the Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord breaketh 
at the last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are, innovation 
in religion; taxes; alteration of laws and customs ; 
breaking of privileges ; general oppression ; advance- 
ment of unworthy persons; strangers; dearths; dis- 
banded soldiers ; factions grown desperate ; and what- 
soever, in offending people, joineth and knitteth them 
in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be some general pre- 
servatives, whereof we will speak: as for the just cure, 
it must answer to the particular disease ; and so be left 
‘to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material cause of sedition whereof 
we spake; which is, want and poverty in the’ estate. 
To which purpose serveth, the opening and well-bal- 
ancing of trade; the cherishing of manufactures ; the 
banishing of idleness; the repressing. of waste and 
excess by sumptuary laws ; the improvement and hus- 
banding of the soil; the regulating of prices of things 
vendible;;, the moderating of taxes and tributes, and 
the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the popu- 
lation of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down 
by wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom 
which should maintain them. Neither is the popula- 
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tion to be reckoned only by number; for a smaller 
number that spend more and earn less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of nobil- 
ity and other degrees of quality in an over proportion 
to the common people, doth speedily bring a state to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy ; 
for they bring nothing to the stock; and in like 
manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
(for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere 
lost), there be but three things which one nation sell- 
eth unto another; the commodity as nature yieldeth 
it; the manufacture; and the vecture, or carriage. 
So that if these three wheels go, wealth will flow as 
in a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, 
that materiam superabit opus; that the work and car- 
riage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a 
state more; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used that the 
treasure and monies in a state be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a state may have a great stock, 
and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the 
devouring trades of usury, ingrossing,! great pastu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the dan- 
ger of them; there is in every state (as we know) two 


1 monopoliorum. 
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portions of subjects ; the nobless and the commonalty. 
When one of these is discontent, the danger is not 
great ; for common people are of slow motion, if they 
be not. excited by the greater sort; and the greater 
sort are of small strength, except the multitude be apt 
and ready to move of themselves. Then is the dan- 
ger, when the greater sort do but wait for the troubling 
of the waters amongst the meaner, that then they may 
declare themselves. The poets feign, that the rest of 
the gods would have bound Jupiter ; which he hearing 
of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus, with his 
hundred hands, to come in to his aid. An emblem, no 
doubt, to show how safe it is for monarchs to make 
sure of the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontent- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great inso- 
lency or bravery), is a safe way. For he that turn- 
eth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious 
imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become Prome- 
theus, in the case of discontentments; for there is not 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and 
kept hope in the bottom of the vessel. Certainly, the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining of 
hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one 
of the best antidotes against the poison of discontent- 
nents. And it is a certain sign of a wise government 
and proceeding, when it can hold men’s hearts by 
hopes, when it cannot by satisfaction ; and when it can 
handle things in such manner, as no evil shall appear 
so peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope: 


25 * 
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which is the less hard to do, because both particular 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter‘ them- 
‘selves; or at least to brave that they believe not.! 

Also the foresight. and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit head whereunto discontented persons may 
resort, and under whom they may join, is a known, but 
an excellent point of caution. I understand a fit head 
to be one that hath greatness and reputation ; that 
hath confidence with. the discontented party, and upon 
_ whom they turn their eyes ; and that is thought dis-— 
contented in his own particular: which kind of persons 
are either to be won and reconciled to the state, and 
that in a fast and true manner; or to be fronted with 
some other of the same party, that may oppose them, 
and so. divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing 
and breaking of all factions and combinations that’ are 
adverse to the state, and setting them at distance, or at 
least: distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the 
worst remedies. . For it) is a desperate case, if those 
that hold with the proceeding of the state be full of 
discord and faction, and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches 
which have fallen from princes have given fire to sedi- 
tions. Cesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, 
Sylla nesewit literas, non potuit dictare: [Sylla was. no 
scholar, he could not dictate :] for it did utterly cut off 
that hope which men had entertained, that he would at 
one time or other give over his dictatorship. Galba 
undid himself by that speech, legi a se militem, non 
emi; [that he did not buy his soldiers, but levied 
them :] for it put the soldiers out of hope of the dona 


1 aut saltem ostenture, in gloriam suam, quod non omnino credunt. 
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tive. Probus likewise, by that speech, si vizerv, non 
opus erit amplius Romano imperio militibus ; [if I live, 
the Roman empire shall have no more need of sol- 
diers :] a speech of great despair for the soldiers. And 
many the like. Surely princes had need, in tender 
matters and ticklish times, to beware what they say ; 
especially in these short speeches, which fly abroad like 
darts, and are thought to be shot out of their secret 
intentions. For as for large discourses, they are flat 
things, and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without 
some great person, one or rather more, of military val- 
our, near unto them, for the repressing of seditions in 
their beginnings. For without that, there useth to be 
more trepidation in court upon the first breaking out 
of troubles than were fit. And the state runneth the 
danger of that which Tacitus saith ; Atque is habitus 
animorum fuit, ut pessimum facinus auderent pauci, 
plures vellent, omnes paterentur: [A few were in a 
humour to attempt mischief, more to desire, all to allow 
it.] But let such military persons be assured, and well 
reputed of, rather than factious and popular; holding 
also good correspondence with the other great men in 
the state; or else the remedy is worse than the disease. 


XVI. Or ATHEISM. 


I HAD rather believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran,! than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind. And therefore God 


1 Tn the edition of 1612, it stood, ‘‘all the fables in the Legend and the 
Alcoran.”’ The Italian translation omits the Legend, anc has only “ tutte 
’e favole dell’ Alcorano.”’ 
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never wrought miracle to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that a little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism ; but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion 
For while the mind of man looketh upon secona 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no further; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that school which 
is most accused of atheism doth most demonstrate re- 
ligion ; that is, the school of Leucippus and Democri- 
tus and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements, and one immu- 
table fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, need no 
God, than that an army of infinite small portions or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order ard 
beauty without a divine marshal. The scripture saith, 
The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God; it is 
not said, The fool hath thought in his heart; so as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but those 
for whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this; that athe- 
ists will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it within themselves, and would be glad to 
be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it far- 
eth with other sects. And, which is most of ‘all,! you 
shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, and not 
recant; whereas if they did truly think that there 


1 quod monstri simile est. 
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were no such thing as God, why should they trouble 
themselves? Epicurus is charged that he did but dis- 
semble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed there 
were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves 
without having respect to the government of the world. 
Wherein they say he did temporize ; though in secret 
he thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced ; for his words are noble and divine: Non 
Deos vulgi negare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Diis 
applieare profanum: ['There is no profanity in refusing 
to believe in the Gods of the vulgar: the profanity is 
in believing of the Gods what the vulgar believe of 
them.] Plato could have said no more. And al- 
though he had the confidence to deny the administra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the nature. The 
Indians of the west have names for their particular 
gods, though they have no name for God: as if the 
heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, &c. but not the word Deus ; which shews that 
even those barbarous people have the notion, though 
they have not the latitude and extent of it. So that 
against atheists the very savages take part with the 
very subtlest philosophers. The contemplative atheist 
is rare: a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others; and yet. they seem to be more than they 
are; for that all that impugn a received religion or su- 
perstition are by the adverse part fpoanded: with. the 
name of atheists. But the great atheists indeed are 
hypocrites ; which are ever handling holy things, but 
without feeling ; so as they must needs be cauterized in 
the end. The causes of atheism are; divisions in re- 
igion, if they be many; for any one main division 
uddeth zeal to both sides; but many divisions intro- 
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duce atheism. Another is, scandal of priests; when 
it is come to that which St. Bernard saith, Won est jam 
dicere, ut populus sie sacerdos ; quia nee sic populus ut 
sacerdos: [One cannot now say, the priest is as the 
people, for the truth is that the people are not so bad 
_as the priest.] A third is, custom of profane scoffing 
in holy matters ; which doth by little and little deface 
the reverence of religion. And lastly, learned times, 
specially with peace and. prosperity ; for troubles and 
adversities do more bow men’s. minds to religion. 
They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility ; for cer- 
tainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and, if 
he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creature. Jt destroys likewise magnanimity, 
and the raising of human nature ; for take an example 
of a dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he 
will put| on when he finds himself maintained by a 
man; who to him is instead of a God, or melhor na- 
tura; which courage is manifestly such as that crea- 
ture, without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain. So man, when he rest- 
eth and assureth himself upon divine protection and 
favour, gathereth a force and faith which human nature 
in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in 
all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human 
nature of the means to exalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so it is in nations. Never 
was there such a state for magnanimity as Rome. Of 
this state hear what Cicero saith: Quam volumus licet, 
patres conseripti, nos amemus, tamen nee numero Hispa- 
nos, nee robore Gtallos, nee calliditate Poenos, nec artibus 
Greecos, nee denique hoe ipso hujus gentis et terre domes- 
tico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos et Latinos ; sed pietate, 
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ac religione, atque hac una sapientia, quod Deorum im- 
mortalum numine omnia regi gubernarique perspeximus, 
omnes gentes natwnesque superavimus: [Pride ourselves 
as we may upon our country, yet are we not in num- 
ber superior to the Spaniards, nor in strength to the 
Gauls, nor in cunning to the Carthaginians, nor to the 
Greeks in arts, nor to the Italians and Latins them- 
selves in the homely and native sense which belongs to 
this nation and land; it is in piety only and religion, 
and the wisdom of regarding the providence of the Im- 
mortal Gods as that which rules and governs all things, 
that we have surpassed all nations and peoples. ] 


XVIL Or Sci an ae 


Ir were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy? of him. For the 
one is unbelief, the other is contumely: and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch 
saith well to that purpose: Surely (saith he) I had 
rather a great deal men should say there was no such 
man at all as Plutarch, than that they should say that 
there was one Plutarch that would eat his children as 
soon as they were born; as the poets speak of Saturn. 
And as the contumely is greater towards God, so the 
danger is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation ;? all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not; but super- 


1 This Essay is omitted in the Italian translation. 

2 contumeliosam et Deo indignam. 

8 Atheismus non prorsus convellit dictamina censis, non philosophiam, affectua 
eaturales, leges, bone fame desiderium. 
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stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheism 
did never perturb states; for it makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further:! and we see the 
times inclined to atheism (as the time of Augustus 
Cwsar) were civil? times. But superstition hath been 
the confusion of many states, and bringeth in a new 
primum mobile, that ravisheth all the spheres of gov- 
ernment. The master of superstition is the people; 
and in all superstition wise men follow fools ; and ar- 
guments are fitted to practice, in a reversed order. 
It was gravely said by some of the prelates in the 
council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen 
bare great sway, that the schoolmen were like astrono- 
mers, which did feign eccentrics and epicycles, and such 
engines of orbs, to save the phenomena ; though they knew 
there were no such things ; and in like manner, that the 
schoolmen. had framed a number of subtle and intri- 
cate axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
church. The causes of superstition are, pleasing and 
sensual rites and ceremonies ; excess of outward and 
pharisaical holiness ; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot but load the church ; the stratagems of 
~ urelates for their own ambition and lucre ; the favour- 
ing tod auch of good intentions, which openeth the 
gate to con copyand novelties ;+ the taking an aim at 
divine matters by jaan, which cannot but breed mix- 


ture of ima oineene and, lastly, barbarous times, 
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especially joined with calamities and disasters. Super- 
stition, without a veil, is a deformed thing; for as it 
addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the 
similitude of superstition to religion makes it the more 
deformed. And as wholesome meat corrupteth to little 
worms, so good forms and orders corrupt into a number 
of petty observances. ‘There is a superstition in avoid- 
ing superstition, when men think to do best if they go 
furthest from the superstition formerly received ; there- 
fore care would be had? that (as it fareth in ill purg- 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad; which 
commonly is done when the people is the reformer. 


XVIII. Or TRAveEt. 


TRAvEt, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; 
in the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth 
into a country before he hath some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school, and not to travel. That 
young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant,? 
J allow well; so that he be such a one that hath the 
language, and hath been in the country before ; where- 
by he may be able to tell them what things are worthy 
to be seen in the country where they go; what ac- 
quaintances they are to seek ; what exercises or disci- 
pline the place yieldeth. For else young men shall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. It is a strange thing, 
that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men should make diaries; but in land- 


transferantur, que necessario parit fantasiarum male coherentiwm misx- 


turam. 
1 cure esse debet in Religione reformanda. 
2 servo aliquo experto. 
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travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the most 
part they omit it; as if chance. were fitter to be reg- 
istered. than observation. Let diaries therefore be 
brought in use. The things to be seen and observed 
are, the courts of princes, specially when they give 
audience to ambassadors; the courts of justice, while 
they sit and hear causes; and so of consistories ec- 
clesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant; the walls and 
fortifications of cities and towns, and:so the havens and 
harbours ; antiquities and ruins; libraries; colleges, 
disputations, and lectures, where any are; shipping 
and navies ; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, 
near great cities ; armories ; arsenals; magazines; ex- 
changes ; burses; warehouses ; exercises of horseman- 
ship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like; come- 
dies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; cabinets and 
rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in 
the places where they go. After all which the tutors 
or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for tri- 
umphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shows, men need not to be put in mind 
of them; yet are they not to be neglected. If you will 
have a young man to put his travel into a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First as was said, he must have some entrance into the 
language before he goeth. 'Then he must have such a 
servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as was like- 
wise said. Let him carry with him also some card 
or book describing the country where he travelleth ; 
which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep 
wlso a diary. Let him not ‘stay long in one city or 
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town; more or less as the place-deserveth, but not 
long ; nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let 
him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
-town to another; which is a great adamant of acquaint- 
‘ance! Let him sequester himself from the company 
of his countrymen, and diet in such places where there 
is good company of the nation where he travelleth. 
Let him upon his removes from one place to another, 
procure recommendation to some person of quality re- 
siding in the place whither he removeth; that he may 
use his favour in those things he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much 
-profit. As for the acquaintance which is to be sought 
in travel; that which is most of all profitable, is ac- 
quaintance with the secretaries and employed men of 
ambassadors: for so in travelling in one country he 
shall suck the experience of many. Let. him also -see 
‘and visit’ eminent persons in all kinds, which are of 
-great name abroad; that he may be able to tell how 
‘the life agreeth with the fame? For quarrels, they 
are with care and discretion to be avoided. They are 
commonly for mistresses, healths, place, and words. 
And let a man beware how he keepeth company with 
choleric and quarrélsome persons ; for they will engage 
him into their own quarrels.» When a traveller return- 
eth ‘home, let him not leave the countries where he 
hath travelled altogether behind him; but maintain a 
‘correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint- 
‘ance which are of most worth,» And let his travel 
appear rather in his discourse than in his apparel or 


_ 1 nam et hoc certe magnes est attrahendi familiaritates et consuetudines hom- 


_inum complurium. ‘ 
2 guomodo os, vultus, et corporis lineamenta et motus, respondeant fame. 
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gesture ; and in his discourse let him be rather advised 
in his answers, than forward to tell stories; and let it 
appear that he doth not change his country manners 
for those of foreign parts; but only prick in some flow- 
ers of that he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country. 


XIX. Or Emptire. 


Iv is a miserable state of mind to have few things to 
desire, and many things to fear; and yet that com- 
monly is the case of kings; who, being at the highest, 
want matter of desire, which makes their minds more 
languishing ; and have many representations of perils 
and shadows, which makes their minds the less clear. 
And this is one reason also of that effect which the 
Scripture speaketh of, That the king’s heart is inscru- 
table. For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some 
predominant desire that should marshal and put in 
order all the rest, maketh any man’s heart hard to find 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that princes many 
times make themselves desires, and set their hearts 
upon toys ; sometimes upon a building ; sometimes 
upon erecting of an order; sometimes upon the ad- 
vancing of a person; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lency in some art or feat of the hand; as Nero for 
playing on the harp, Domitian for certainty of. the 
hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, 
Caracalla for driving chariots, and the like. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the princi- 
ple that. the mind of man is more. cheered and refreshed 
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by profiting in small things, than by standing at a stay 
in great. We see also that kings that have been for- 
tunate conquerors in their first years, it being not pos- 
sible for them to go forward infinitely, but that they 
must have some-check or arrest in their fortunes, turn 
in their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy ; 
as did Alexander the Great; Dioclesian ; and in our 
memory, Charles the Fifth; and others: for he that is 
used to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire; it is a 
thing rare and hard to keep; for both temper and dis- 
temper consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, another to interchange them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is full of excellent 
instruction. Vespasian asked him, what was Nero’s 
overthrow 2 He answered, Nero could touch and tune 
the harp well; but m government sometimes he used to 
wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too 
low. And certain it is that nothing destroyeth author- 
ity so much as the unequal? and untimely interchange 
of power pressed too far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times 
in princes’ affairs is rather fine deliveries and shiftings 
of dangers and mischiefs when they are near, than 
solid and. grounded courses to keep them aloof. But 
this is but to try masteries with fortune. And let men 
beware how they neglect and suffer matter of trouble 
to be prepared ; for no man can forbid the spark, nor 
tell whence it may come. The difficulties in princes’ 
business are many and great; but the greatest difficulty 


1 progrediendo. 
2 inequalem et quasi subsultoriam. 
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is often in their own mind. For it is common with 
princes (saith Tacitus)! to will contradictories, Sunt 
plerumque regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se con- 
trarie : [Their desires are commonly vehement and in- 
compatible one with another.] or it is the solecism 
of power, to think to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or gentlemen, thei mer- 
chants, their commons, and their men of war; and 
from all these arise dangers, if care and circumspection 
be not used. 

First for their neighbours; there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable,) save one, 
which ever holdeth; which is, that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do over- 
grow so (by increase of territory, by embracing of 
tradé,? by approaches, or the like), as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were. And this 
is generally the work of standing ‘counsels to foresee 
and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry the Eighth of England, Francis the First 
King of France, and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there 
was such a watch kept, that none of the three could 
win a palm of ground, but the other two would 
straightways balance it, either by confederation, or, if 
need were, by a war; and would not in any wise take 
up peace: at interest. And the like was done by that 
eague (which Guicciardine saith was the security of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, 


1 Not Tacitus, but Sallust. Bell. Jug. 118. 
2 commercium ad se attrahendo. 
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‘Lorenzius Medices, and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, 
the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither is 
the opinion ef some of the schoolmen to be received, 
that a war cannot justly be made but upon a precedent 
tury or provocation. . For there is no question but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives; there are cruel examples of them. 
Livia is infamed for the poisoning of her husband ; 
Roxalana, Solyman’s wife, was the destruction of that 
renowned prince Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise 
troubled his house and succession ; Edward the Second 
of England his queen had the principal hand in the 
deposing and murther of her husband. This kind of 
danger is then to be feared chiefly, when the wives 
have plots for the raising of their own children ; or 
else that they be advoutresses. 

For their children ; the tragedies likewise of dangers 
from them have been many. And generally, the en- 
tering of fathers into suspicion of their children hath 
been ever unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha 
(that we named before) was so fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the succession of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day is suspected to be untrue, and of strange blood ; 
for that Selymus the Second was thought to be suppo- 
sitious. ‘The destruction of Crispus, a young prince 
of rare towardness, by Constantinus the Great, his 
father, was in like manner fatal to his house; for both 
Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died’ violent 
deaths ; and Constantius, his other son, did little bet- 
ter ;, who died indeed of sickness, but after that Juli- 
anus had taken arms against him. The destruction 
of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second of Macedon, 
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turned upon the father, who died of repentance. And 
many like examples there are ; but few or none where 
the fathers had good by such distrust ; except it were 
where the sons were up in open arms against them ; as 
was Selymus the First against Bajazet ; and the three 
sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 

For their prelates ; when they are proud and great, 
there is also danger from them ; as it was in the times 
of Anselmus and Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; who with their crosiers did almost try it with 
the king’s sword ; and yet they had to deal with stout 
and haughty kings; William Rufus, Henry the First, 
and Henry the Second. The danger is not from that 
state, but where it hath a dependance of foreign author- 
ity ; or where the churchmen come in and are elected, 
not by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, 
but by the people.? 

For their nobles; to keep them at a distance, it is 
not amiss ;” but to depress them, may make a king 
more absolute, but less safe; and less able to perform 
any thing that he desires. - 1 have noted it in my His- 
tory of King Henry the Seventh of England, who de- 
pressed his nobility; whereupon it came to pass that 
his times were full of difficulties and troubles; for the 
nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his business. So that 
in effect he was fain to do all things himself. 

For their second-nobles ; there is not much danger 


1 At periculum hujusmodi a Prelatis non est magnopere pertimescendum, 
nisi ubi Clerus ab auctoritate aut jurisdictione principatus externi pendet ; aut 
etiam whi Ecclesiastici eliguntur a populo, non autem a Rege vel patronis Ec- 
clesiarum. 

ores uli certe cohibendi, et tamquam in justa distantid a solio regali conti- 
eendi. 
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from them, being a body dispersed. They may some- 
times discourse high, but that doth little hurt ; besides, 
they are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, that they 
_ grow not too potent ;} and, lastly, being the most im- 
mediate in authority with the common people, they do 
best temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants ; they are vena sporti 3? and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but 
will have empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and 
imposts upon them do seldom good to the king’s reve- 
nue ; for that that he wins in the hundred he leeseth in 
the shire ; the particular rates being increased, but the 
total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons ; there is little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent heads ; 
or where you meddle with the point of religion, or 
their customs, or means of life.® 


1 Quinimo fovendi sunt, tanquam qui potentiam nobilitatis superioris optime 
temperent, ne immodice excrescat. 

2 Upon this phrase, which recurs two or three times in Bacon (see for in- 
stance the History of Henry VII. p. 259.; “ being a king that loved wealth 
and treasure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction 
to continue in the gate-vein, which disperseth that blood,’’) I am indebted to 
Mr. Ellis for the following characteristic note. ‘‘ The metaphor,” he writes, 
“is historically curious; for no one would have used it since the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood and of the lacteals. But in Bacon’s time it 
was supposed that the chyle was taken up by the veins which converge to 
the vena porta. The latter immediately divides into branches, and ulti- 
mately into four ramifications, which are distributed throughout the sub- 
stance of the liver, so that it has been compared to the trunk of a tree giv- 
ing off roots at one extremity and branches at the other. Bacon’s meaning 
therefore is, that commerce concentrates the resources of a country in order 
to their redistribution. The heart, which receives blood from all parts of 
the body and brings it into contact with the external air, and then redis- 
tributes it everywhere, would I think have taken the place of the venu 
porta, after Harvey’s discovery had become known; especially as the latter 
is a mere conduit, and not a source of motion.” 

8 vel in consuetudinibus antiquis, vel in gravaminibus tributerum, vel in aliis 
que victum eorwm decurtant. 
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For their men of war ; it is a dangerous state where 
they live and remain in a body,’ and are used to dona- 
tives; whereof we see examples in the janizaries, and 
pretorian bands of Rome; but trainings of men, and 
arming them? in several places, and under several 
commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times ; and which have much veneration, 
but no rest. All precepts concerning kings are in 
effect comprehended in those two remembrances ; me- 
mento quod es homo ; and memento quod es Deus, or vice 
Dei; [Remember that you are a man ; and remember 
that you are a God, or God’s lieutenant: ] the one 
bridleth their power, and the other their will. 


XX. OF CounseEt. 


THE greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. For in other confidences men 
commit the parts of life; their lands, their goods, their 
child,’ their credit, some particular affair; but to such 
as they make their counsellors, they commit the whole: 
by how much the more they are obliged to all faith 
and integrity. The wisest princes need not think it 
any diminution to their greatness, or derogation: to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel.4 God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the great names 
of his blessed Son; The Counsellor. Salomon hath pro- 


1 $2 in corpus unum cogantur, vel exercitis vel presidiorum. 
2 militum conscriptio et ad arma tractanda instructio. 

8 So «dd, 1612 and 1625. Ed. 1639 has children. 

4 si consilio virorum selectorum utantur. 
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nounced that in counsel is stability. Things will have 
their first or second agitation: if they be not tossed 
upon the arguments of counsel, they will be tossed 


upon the waves of fortune; and be full of inconstancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken man. 


Salomon’s son found the force of counsel, as his father 
saw the necessity of it. For the beloved kingdom of 
God was first rent and broken by ill counsel; upon 
which counsel there are set for our instruction the two 
marks whereby bad counsel is for ever best discerned ; 
that it was young counsel, for the persons; and violent 
counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of counsel 
with kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by 
kings: the one, in that they say Jupiter did marry 
Metis, which signifieth counsel; whereby they intend 
that Sovereignty is married to Counsel: the other in 
that which followeth, which was thus: They: say, 
after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceived by 
him and was with child, but Jupiter suffered her not 
to stay till she brought forth, but eat her up; whereby 
he became himself With child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed, out of his head. Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of empire; how kings are to 
make use of their counsel of state. That first they 
ought to refer matters unto them, which is the first 
begetting or impregnation; but when they are elabo- 
rate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their coun- 
sel, and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their counsel to go through with 
the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them ; 
but take the matter back into their own hands, and 


- 
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make it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- 
selves) from their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and of the remedies. The inconveniences that have 
been noted in calling and using counsel, are three. 
First, the revealing of affairs, whereby they become 
less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if they were less of themselves.’ Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfully counselled, and more 
for the good of them that counsel than of him that is 
counselled. For which inconveniences, the doctrine 
of Italy,? and practice of France, in some kings’ times, 
hath introduced cabinet counsels ; a remedy worse than 
the disease.3 

As to secrecy; princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors; but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary that he that con- 
sulteth what he should do, should declare what he will 
do. But let princes beware that the unsecreting of 
their affairs comes not from themselves. And as for 


1 ae si minus ex se penderent. 

2 doctrina quorundam ex Italis. The Italian translation has 2 uso d@ Italia 
e di Francia. 

8 The sentence ends here in both the printed editions. But in the manu- 
script (of which an account will be given in the Appendix, and which 
appears to have been written a little earlier than 1612), the following clause 
‘s added ‘‘ which hath turned Metis the wife to Metis the mistress; that is 
counsels of state, to which princes are married, to counsels of favoured per- 
rons, recommended chiefly by flattery and affection.”” Cabinet Counsels 
therefore (translated concilia interiora que vulgo vocantur Cabinetti) are not 
to be understood in the modern sense. What we call the Cabinet answers 
exactly to what Bacon calls a Counsel of State. 
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cabinet counsels, it may be their motto, plenus rimarum 
swum: [they are full of leaks:] one futile person that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than® 
many that know it their duty to conceal. It is true 
there be some affairs which require extreme secrecy, 
which will hardly go beyond one or two persons be- 
sides the king: neither are those counsels unpros- 
perous ; for, besides the secrecy, they commonly go on 
constantly in one spirit of direction, without distraction. 
But then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand-mill ;} and those inward counsellors 
had need also be wise men, and especially true and 
trusty to the king’s ends; as it was with King Henry 
the Seventh of England, who in his greatest business 
imparted himself to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakening of authority ; the fable? showeth the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted 
than diminished when they are in the chair of counsel ; 
neither was there ever prince bereaved of his depend- 
“mces® by his counsel; except where there hath been 
« ther an over-greatness in one counsellor or an over- 
£ ‘ict combination in divers; which are things soon 
fo. nd and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves; certainly, non inveniet fidem 
_ super terram [he will not find faith on the earth,] is 
meant of the nature of times, and not of all particular 
persons. There be that are in nature faithful, and sin- 
eere, anc plain, and direct; not crafty and involved; let 


1 si rex prudens sit, et proprio marte validus. 
2 That is, the fable of Jupiter and Metis. 
8 auctoritate sud imminutum 
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princes, above all, draw to themselves such natures. 
Besides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but 

that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; so 
that if any do counsel out of faction or private ends, it 
commonly comes to the king’s ear. But the best rem~ 
edy is, if princes know their counsellors, as well as 
their counsellors know them : 


Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos. 


And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign’s person. ‘The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in 
their master’s business, than in his nature; for then he 
is like to advise him, and not feed his humour. It is 
of singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their counsel both separately and together. . For pri- 
vate opinion is more free; but opinion before others is 
more reverent.1 In private, men are more bold in 
their own humours; and in consort, men are more 
obnoxious to others’ humours; therefore it is good to 
take both; and of the inferior sort rather in private, to 
preserve freedom; of the greater rather in consort, 
to preserve respect.?. It is in vain for princes to take 
counsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel 
likewise concerning persons; for all matters are as dead 
images; and the life of the execution of affairs resteth 
in the good choice of persons. Neither is it enough to 
consult concerning persons secundum genera, as in an 
idea, or mathematical description, what the kind and 
character of the person should be; for the greatest 
errors are committed, and the most judgment is shown, - 
1 gravior. 
2 ut modestius sententiam feramt. 
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in the choice of individuals. It was truly said, op- 
timt consiliaria mortui : [the best counsellors are the 
dead:] books will speak plain when counsellors blanch. 
Therefore it is good to be conversant in them, specially. 
the books of such as themselves have been actors upon 
the stage.! 
The counsels at this day in most places are bint 
familiar meetings, where matters are rather talked on 
than debated. And they run too swift to the order o1 
act of counsel. It were better that in causes of weight, 
the matter were propounded one day and not spoken to 
till the next day; im nocte consilium: [night is the 
season for counsel.] So was it done in the Commis- 
sion of Union between England and Scotland ; which 
was a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set 
days for petitions; for both it gives the suitors more 
certainty for their attendance, and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estate, that they may hoe agere. In. 
choice of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel, it is better to choose indifferent persons, than: 
to make an indifferency by putting in those that are 
strong on both sides. I commend also standing com- 
missions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces; for where there be divers partic-) 
ular counsels and but one counsel of estate (as it is in 
Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing) 
commissions: save. that they have greater authority.: 
Let: such as are to inform counsels out of their partic- 
ular professions, (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and 
the like,) be first heard before committees ;. and then, 
as occasion serves, before the counsel. And let. them 
not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious manner , 


1 gui et ipst gubernacula rerum tractarunt. 
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for that is to clamour counsels, not to infurm them. A 
long table and a square table, or seats about the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
at a long table'a few at the upper end, in effect, sway 
all the business; but in the other form there is more 
use of the counsellors’ opinions that sit lower. A king, 
when he presides in counsel, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth ; for else counsellors will but take the 
wind of him,! and instead of giving free counsel, sing 
him a song of placebo. 


XXI. Or Detays. 


Fortune is like the market ; where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it 
is sometimes like Sibylla’s offer ; which at first offereth 
the commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is in 
the common verse) turneth a bald noddle, after she hath 
presented her locks in front, and no hold taken; or at 
least turneth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things.2. Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light ; and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is 


1 se ad nutum ejus applicabunt. 
2 quam in tempestivis negotiorum auspiciis principisque dligendis. 
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odds he will fall asleep. On the other side, to be de 
ceived with too long shadows (as some have been when 
the moon was low arid shone on their enemies’ back), 
and so to shoot off before the time; or to teach dangers 
to come on, by over early buckling towards them ;! is 
another extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
oceasion (as we said) must ever be well weighed ; and 
generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all 
great actions to Argos with his hundred eyes, and 
the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands; first to 
watch, and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the counsel and celerity in the execution. For when 
things are once come to the execution, there is no se- 
crecy comparable to celerity; like the motion of a bullet 
in the air, which flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. 


XXII. Or Cunnine. 


We take Cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man; not only in point of 
sionesty, but in point of ability. There be that can 
pack the cards, and yet cannot play well; so there are 
some that are good in canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to under- 
stand persons, and another thing to understand mat- 
ters; for many are perfect in men’s humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of business; which 
is the constitution? of one that hath studied men more 


1 pericula premature obviando accersere. 
2 constitutio ipsissima. 
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than books. Such men are fitter for practice than for 
counsel ; and they are good but in their own alley : 
turn them to new men, and they have lost their aim ; 
so as the old rule to know a fool from a wise man, 
Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, et videbis, [Send them 
both naked to those they know not,] doth scarce hold 
for them. And because these cunning men are like 
haberdashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait upon him with whom 
you speak, with your eye;1 as the Jesuits give it in- 
precept: for there be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would 
be done with a demure abasing of your eye sometimes, 
as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you ‘have anything to obtain 
of present despatch, you entertain and amuse the party 
with whom you deal with some other discourse ; that 
he be not too much awake to make objections. I knew 
a counsellor and secretary, that never came to Queen 
Elizabeth of England with bills to sign, but he would 
always first put her into some discourse of estate, “ 
she mought the less mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to ‘consider 
advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some 
other would handsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself in such 
sort as may foil it. | 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 


1 ui quis vultum ejus cum quo colloquitur limatius observet. 
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greater appetite in him with whom you confer te 
know’ more. 

And because it works batier when anything seemeth. 
to be gotten from you by question, than if you offer it 
of yourself, you may lay a bait for a question, by show- 
ing another visage and countenance than you are wont ; 
to the end to give occasion for the party to ask what 
the matter is of the change? As Nehemias did; And 
Lhad not before that time been sad before the king. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good 
to break the ice by some whose words are of less 
weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice to come 
in as by chance, so that he may be daked the question 
upon the other’s speech ; as Narcissus did, in relating 
to Claudius the marriage of Messalina and Silius. 

In things that a man would not be seen in himself, it 
is a point of cunning to borrow the name of the world ; 
as to say, Lhe world says, or There is a speech abroad. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would 

put that which was most material in the postscript, as 
if it had been a bye-matter. 
'- I knew another that, when he came to have spetehy 
he would pass over that that he intended most; and go 
forth, and come back again, and speak of it as of a 
thing that he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such 
times as it is like the party that they work upon will 
suddenly come upon them; and to be found with a 
letter in their hand, or doing somewhat which they are 
not accustomed ; to the end they may be apposed? of 
those things which of themselves they are desirous to 
‘utter. 


1 ut interrogentur de tis rebus. 
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It is a point of cunning, to let fall those words ina 
man’s own name, which he would have another — 
learn and use, and thereupon take advantage.’ _I knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place i 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept good quarter be+ 
tween themselves ;? and would confer one with another 
upon the business; and the one of them said, That to_ 
be a secretary in the declination of @ monarchy was & — 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it: the other 
straight caught up those words, and discoursed with | 
divers of his friends, that he had no reason to desire to 
be secretary in the declination of a monarchy. The — 
first man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
the Queen ; who hearing of a declination of a mon-_ 
archy, took it so ill$ as she would never after hear of 
the other's suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call! The 
turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him. And to say trath, it is not 
easy, when such a matter passed between two, to 
make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
at others by justifying themselves by negatives; as te 
say, This I do not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, 
Se non diversas spes, sed incolumitatem imperatoris sim= 
pleiter spectare: [That he had not several hopes te 


* eague verba ut ad Regine aures pervenirent, tunguem sciicet ab alere 
+ rolaia, curumi; que indigeaia circa ila verde, in Declinatione Monarchig, 
tum ipes se vigestem repaturet, ke. 

* quod Anglo proverdio Felem in sheno vertere attis aisurde dicitur. 
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fest on, but looked simply to the safety of the Em- 

peror. | 
__ Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but they can 
wrap it into a tale; which serveth both to keep them- 
selves more in guard, and to make others carry it with 
more pleasure. 

_ It is a good point of cunning, for a man to shape the 
answer he would have in his own words and propo- 
sitions; for it makes the other party stick the less. 
It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
speak somewhat they desire to say; and how far about 
they will fetch ; and how many other matters they will 
beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of great pa- 
tience, but yet of much use. 
_ A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
that, having changed his name and walking in Paul’s, 
another suddenly came behind him and called him by 
his true name, whereat straightways he looked back. 

| But these small wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a list of 
them ;? for that nothing doth more hurt in a state than 
that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts 
and falls of business, that cannot sink into the main of 
it;? like a house that hath convenient stairs and en- 
tries, but never a fair room. Therefore you shall see 
them find out pretty looses in the conclusion, but are 
Lunde & se magis in tuto continent, quasi miki diserte affirmantes, et rem 
ipsam mualjore cum voluptate spargi efficiunt. 

2 Si quis corum conficeres uberiorem catalogum. 
_ 8 momnullos negotiorum periodos  pausss mosse, gus in ipsorum viscera A 
wieriora penerare nequeunt. 
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no ways able to examine or debate matters. — And yet 
commonly they take advantage of their inability, and 
would be thought wits of direction.! Some build 
rather upon the abusing of others, and (as we now 
say) putting tricks upon them, than upon soundness of 
their own proceedings. But Salomon saith, Prudens 
advertit ad gressus suos: stultus divertit ad dolos: ['The 
wise man taketh heed to his steps: the fool turneth 
aside to deceits. | 


XXIII. Or Wispom ror a Man’s SELF. 


An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it isa shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden. And certamly men 
that are great lovers of themselves waste the public. 
Divide with reason between self-love and society ; and 
be so true to thyself, as thou be not false to others ; 
specially to thy king and country. It is a poor centre 
of a man’s actions, himself. It is right earth. For 
that only stands fast upon his own centre ; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon 
the centre of another, which they benefit.. The refer- 
ring of all to a man’s self is more tolerable in a sover- 
eign prince; because themselves are not only themselves, 
but their good and evil is at the peril of the public for 
tune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever affairs pass 
such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to his own ends; 
which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his 


1 Itaque tales videbis in conclusionibus deliberationum commodos quosdam 
exitus reperire; ad rem vero examinandam et disceptandam: nullo modo suffi- 
were. Attamen sepenumero ex hac re existimationem quandam aucupantur ; 
veluti ingenia que ad decernendum potius quam ad disputandum sint aptiora 
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master or state. Therefore let princes, or states, choose 
such servants as have not this mark ; except they mean 
their service should be made but the accessary. That 
which maketh the effect more pernicious is that all pro- 
portion is lost. It were disproportion enough for the 
servant's good to be preferred before the master’s ; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when:a little good of the 
servant shall carry things against a great good of the 
master’s. And yet that is the case of bad officers, 
treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and other false and 
corrupt servants; which set a bias upon their bowl, 
of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow 
of their master’s great and important affairs. And for 
the most part, the good such servants receive is after 
the model’ of their own fortune ; but the hurt they sell 
for that good is after the model of their master’s for- 
tune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme self= 
lovers, as they will set an house on fire, and it were 
but to roast their eggs ; and yet these men many times 
hold credit with their masters, because their study is 
but to please them and profit themselves; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their 
affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches there- 
of, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it fall. 
It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him. It is the wisdom 
of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is specially to be noted is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are suz amantes, 
sine rivali, [lovers of themselves without rival,] are 
many times unfortunate. And whereas they have all 
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their times sacrificed to themselves, they become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune ; 
whose wings they thought by their selftwisdom to have 
pinioned. 


XXIV. Or Innovations. 


As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all Innovations, which are the births of 
time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first bring 
honour into their family are commonly more worthy 
than most that succeed, so the first precedent (if it be 
good) is seldom attained by imitation! For Ill, to 
man’s nature as it stands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, strongest in continuance ; but Good, as a forced 
motion, strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an 
innovation; and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils; for time is the greatest inno- 
vator ; and if time of course alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end? It is true, that what is 
settled by custom, though it be not good, yet at least 
it is fit;? and those things which have long gone to- 
gether, are as it were confederate within themselves; 
whereas new things piece not so well;% but though 
they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their in- 
conformity. Besides, they are like strangers ; more 
admired and less favoured. All this is true, if time 
stood still; which contrariwise moyeth so round, that.a 


1 Ita rerum exemplaria et primordia (quando feliciter jacta sunt) imiia- 
ionem etatis sequentis ut plurimum superant. 
2 apium esse tamen temporibus. 


8 ubi contra, nova veteribus non usquequague -am concinne cohereant. 
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froward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as 
an innovation ; and they that reverence too much old 
times, are but a scorn to the new. It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations would follow the ex- 
ample of time itself; which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived. 
For otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for; and 
ever it mends some, and pairs other; and he «that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time ; and 
he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the au- 
thor. It is good also not to try experiments in states,} 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident ; 
and well to beware that it be the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation. And lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect; and, as the Scripture saith, that we make a 
stand upon the ancient way, and then look about us, and 
discover what is the straight and right way, and so to 
walk in tt. 


XXV. Or Dispatcu. 


AFFECTED dispatch? is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. It is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion, or hasty digestion ; 
which is sure to fill the body full of crudities and secret 
seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch by 
the times of sitting, but by the advancement of the 
business. And as in races it is not the large stride or 


1 in corporibus politicis medendis. 
2 celeritas nimia et affectata. 
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high lift that makes the speed; so in business, the keep- 
ing close to the matter, and not taking of it too much 
at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of some 
only to come off speedily! for the time; or to contrive 
some false periods of business, because they may seem 
men of dispatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by 
contracting, another by cutting off. And business so 
handled at several sittings or meetings goeth commonly 
backward and forward in an unsteady manner. I 
knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a Uitile, that we 
may make an end the sooner. 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing. For 
time is the measure of business, as money is of wares 3 
and business is wag at a dear hand where there is 
small dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of small dispatch; Mi venga la muerte de 
Spagna; Let my death come From Spain ; for then it 
will be sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their speeches ; for he that is put out of his own order 
will go forward and backward, and be more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been if he had gone on in his own course. But some- 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome 
than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time. But there is 
no such gain of time as to iterate often the state of the 
question; for it chaseth away many a frivolous speech 
ks it is coming forth. Long and curious speeches are 

1 ui brevi tempore multum confecisse videantur. 
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as fit for dispatch, as a robe or mantle with a long train 
is for race. Prefaces and passages,! and excusations, 
and other speeches of reference to the person, are great 
wastes of time; and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty, they are bravery.2. Yet beware of being too 
‘material ® when there is any impediment or obstruction 
in men’s wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever requir- 
eth preface of speech; like a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 
Above: all things, order, and distribution, and sin- 
gling out of parts, is the life of dispatch; so as the 
‘distribution be not too subtle: for he that doth not 
‘divide will never enter well into business ; and he that 
divideth too much will never come out of it clearly. 
‘To choose time is to save time; and an unseasonable 
motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of 
‘business ; the preparation, the debate or examination, 
and the perfection. Whereof, if you look for dispatch, 
‘let the middle only be the work of many, and the first 
‘and last the work of few. The proceeding upon some- 
‘what conceived in writing doth for the most part facili- 
‘tate dispatch: for though it should be wholly rejected, 
‘yet that negative is more pregnant of direction‘ than 
an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative than dust. 


1 transitiones belle. 

2 gloriole captatrices. 

8 That is, of keeping too close to the matter. Cave ne in rem ipsam ab 
initio descendas. : 

4 plus valebit ad consilia educenda, 
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XXVI. Or Szzemine WIsE. 


Ir hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are. But howsoever it be between nations, cer- 
tainly it is so between man and man. For as the 
Apostle saith of godliness, Having a shew of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof ; so certainly there are in. 
point of wisdom and sufficiency, that do nothing or 
little very solemnly:! magno conatu nugas. It is a 
ridiculous thing and fit for a satire to persons of judg- 
ment, to see what shifts these formalists have, and what 
prospectives” to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and reserved, 
as they will not shew their wares but by a dark light ; 
and seem always to keep back somewhat; and when 
they know within themselves they speak of that they 
do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others to 
know of that which they may not well speak. Some 
help themselves with countenance and gesture, and are 
wise by signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he 
answered him, he fetched one of his brows up to his 
forehead, and bent the other down to his chin; Respon- 
des, altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad mentum depresso 
supercilio, crudelitatem tibt non placere. Some think to 
bear it? by speaking a great word, and being peremp- 
tory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it as 

ita certe inveniuntur nonnulli qui nugantur solemniter, quum prudentes 
nuinime sint. 

2 et quali utantur arte quasi prospectivd. 


3 se valere putant. 
@ itaque nihil morantur, et pro admissis accipiunt que prohare non possunt. 
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impertinent or curious; and so would have their igno 
rance seem judgment. Some are never without a differ- 
ence, and commonly by amusing men with a subtilty, 
blanch the matter ;} of whom A. Gellius saith, Hom- 
nem delirum, qut verborum minutiis rerum frangit pon- 
dera: [a trifler, that with verbal points and niceties 
breaks up the mass of matter]. Of which kind also, 
Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, 
and maketh him make a speech that consisteth of dis- 
tinctions from the beginning to the end. Generally, 
such men in all deliberations find ease to be of the 
negative side, and affect a credit to object and foretell 
difficulties ; for when propositions are denied, there is 
an end of them; but if they be allowed, it requireth a 
new work; which false point of wisdom is the bane of 
business. To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, 
or inward beggar,? hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have to 
maintain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise 
men may make shift to get opinion;*® but let no man 
choose them for employment; for certainly you were 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd than 
over-formal.* 


XXVIII. Or FrienpsuiP. 


Ir had been hard for him that spake it to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than in 


1 rem pretervehuntur. 

2 decoctor rei familiaris occultus. 

8 Certe homines hac prudentia prediti opinionem vulgi facile aucupari 
vossunt. 

4 quam hujusmodi formalistam fustidiosum. 
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that speech, Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a 
wild beast or a god. For it is most true that a natural 
and secret hatred and aversation towards society in any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage beast; but it is 
most untrue that it should have any character at all 
of the divine nature; except it proceed, not out of a 
pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and desire to 
sequester a man’s self for a higher conversation: such 
as is found to have been falsely and feignedly in some 
of the heathen ; as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonms of 
Tyana; and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the church. But little do 
men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extend- 
eth. For a crowd is not company; and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little: Magna civitas, magna solitudo; [a great 
town is a great solitude ;] because in a great town 
friends are scattered ; so that there is not that fellow- 
ship, for the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. 
But we may go further, and affirm most truly that. it 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends ; 
without which the world is but a wilderness; and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame 
of his nature and affections is unfit. for friendship, he 
taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and  dis- 
charge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. We know 
diseases of stoppings and suffocations are the most dan- 
gerous in the body; and it is not much otherwise in 
the mind; you may take sarza to open the liver, steel 


+ 
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to open the spleen, flower! of sulphur for the lungs, 
castoreum for the brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart, but a true friend; to whom you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and what- 
soever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. : 

‘It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship whereof we speak: so great, as they pur- 
chase it many times at the hazard of their own safety 
and greatness. For princes, in regard of the distance 
of hits fortune from that of theix subjects and servants, 
cannot gather this fruit, except (to make themselves 
capable Habe ) they raise some persons to be as it 
were companions and almost equals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The 
modern languages give unto such persons the name of 
favourites, or privadoes; as if it were matter of grace, 
or conversation. But the Roman name attaineth the 
true use and cause thereof, naming them participes 
curarum; for it is that which tieth the knot. And we 
see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
passionate princes only,? but by the wisest and most 
politic that ever reigned ;. who have oftentimes joined 
to themselves some of their servants; whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others like- 
wise to call them in the same manner; using the pully 
‘which is received between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pom- 
pey (after-surnamed the Great) to that height, that 
Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla’s over-match. For 


1So Ed. 1639. The original edition has flowers. 
2 delicatos et imbecillis, anim. 
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when he had carried the consulship for a friend of his,! 
against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little 
resent thereat, and began to speak great, Pompey 
turned upon ,him again, and in effect bade him be 
quiet ; for that more men adored the sun rising than the 
sun setting. With Julius Cesar, Decimus Brutus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him down in his,testa- 
ment for heir in remainder after his nephew. And 
this was the man that had power with him to draw 
him forth to his death. For when Cesar would have 
discharged the senate, in regard of some ill presages, 
and specially a dream of Calpurnia; this man lifted 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, tellmg him he 
hoped he would not dismiss the senate? till his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his favour 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited 
verbatim in one of Cicero’s Philippics, calleth him vene- 
fica, witch; as if he had enchanted Cesar. Augustus 
raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, 
as when he consulted with Mecenas about the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia, Mzecenas took the liberty 
to tell him, that he must either marry his daughter to 
Agrippa, or take away his life: there was no third way, 
he had made him so great. With Tiberius Cesar, 
Sejanus had ascended to that height,? as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in 
a letter to him saith, hee pro amicitid nostré non occul- 
tavi; [these things, as our friendship required, I have 
not concealed from you;] and the whole senate dedi- 


1 Lepidus. See Plutarch in Pompey. But the occasion on which Pom. 
pey made the remark in question was Sylla’s opposition to his triumph. 

2 eum nom senatum tam parvi habiturum, ut dimittere illum vellet, &c. 

8 Tiberius Cesar Sejanum tantis honoribus auzit. 
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cated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect 
of the great dearness of friendship between them two. 
The like or more was between Septimius Severus and 
Plautianus.!_ For he forced his eldest son to marry the 
daughter of Plautianus; and would often maintain 
Plautianus in doing affronts to his son ;? and did write 
also in a letter to the senate, by these words: J love the 
man so well, as I wish he may over-live me. Now if 
these princes had been as a Trajan or a Marcus Aure- 
lius, a man might have thought that this had proceeded 
of an abundant goodness of nature ; but being men so 
wise, of such strength and severity of mind, and so 
extreme lovers of themselves, as all these were, it prov- 
eth most plainly that. they found their own felicity 
(though as great as ever happened to mortal men) but 
as an half piece, except they mought have a friend to 
make it entire; and yet, which is more, they were 
princes that had wives, sons, nephews; and yet all 
these could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus observeth of 
his first master, Duke Charles the Hardy; namely, 
that he would communicate his secrets with none; and 
least of all, those secrets which troubled him most. 
Whereupon he goeth on and saith that towards his 
latter time that closeness did impair and a little perish 
his understanding. Surely Comineus mought have 
made the same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of 
his second master Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness 
was indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true; Cor ne edito: at not the heart. 


1 Plantianus in the original, and also in Ed. 1639, and in the Latin trans 
ation, insall the places. 
2 Plantianun sepe, etiam cum contumelia filii sui, honoravit 
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Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open themselves unto are canni- 
bals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit 
of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend works two contrary effects ; for 
it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs. For 
there is no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more: and no man that imparteth 
his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it is in truth of operation upon a man’s mind, of 
like virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to their 
stone for man’s body; that it worketh all contrary 
effects, but still to the good and benefit of nature. 
But yet without praying in aid of alchymists, there is 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and cher- 
isheth any natural action ; and on the other side weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression: and even so 
it is of minds. - 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sov- 
ereign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a fair day 
in the affections, from storm’ and tempests; but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness 
and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of faithful counsel, which a man receiv- 
eth from his friend; but before you come to that, 
certain it. is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with 
many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
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ook when they are turned into words: finally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself; and that more by an 
hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was 
well said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, That 
speech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad ; 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is the second 
fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, re- 
strained only to such friends as are able to give a man 
counsel ; (they indeed are best;) but even without 
that, a man learneth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were 
better relate himself to a statua or picture, than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open and 
falleth within vulgar observation ; which is faithful 
counsel from a friend. \ Heraclitus saith well in one of 
his enigmas, Dry light ts ever the best. And certain it 
is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another, is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his own understanding and judgment; which is 
ever infused and drenched in his affections and cus- 
‘toms. So as there is as much difference between the 
‘counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth 
himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a 
man’s self; and there is no such remedy against flat- 
tery of a man’s self, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel 
is of two sorts: the one concerning manners, the other 
zoncerning business. For the first, the best preserv- 
ative to keep the mind in health is the faithful admo. 
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nition of a friend.. The calling of a man’s self to a 
strict account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing and 
corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a little 
flat and dead. Observing our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case.1 But the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admo- 
nition of a friend. It is a strange thing to behold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities many (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to 
tell them of them; to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune: for, as St. James saith, they are 
as men that look sometimes into a glass, and presently 
forget their own shape and favour. As for business, a 
man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no more 
than one; or_that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on; or that'a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters; or 
that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all. But. when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight. And if any man think that. he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man ; it is well, (that is to say, better perhaps 
than if he asked none at all;) but he runneth two 
dangers: one, that he shall not be faithfully coun- 
selled; for it is a rare thing, except it be froma per- 
‘fect and-entire friend, to have counsel given, but such — 
as shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it. The other, that he shall have 


1 observatio propriorum defectuum in aliis, tanquam in speculo, ig eae! 
ul fit etiam in speculis, minus aespondet, 
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counsel given, hurtful and unsafe, (though with good 
meaning,) and mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy ; even as if you would call a physician that 
is thought good for the cure of the disease you com- 
plain of, but is unacquainted with your body; and 
therefore may put you in way for a present cure, but 
overthroweth your health in some other kind; and so 
cure the disease and kill the Paeeas But a friend 
that is wholly acquainted with a man’s estate will be- 
ware, by furthering any present business, how he dash- 
eth upon other inconvenience. And therefore rest not 
upon scattered counsels; they will rather distract and 
mislead, than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship, (peace in 
the affections, and support of the judgment,) followeth 
the: last fruit; which is like the pomegranate, full of 
many kernels; I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of friendship, is to cast and see 
how many things there are which a man cannot do 
himself; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, that a friend is another 
himself ; for that a friend is far more than. himself. 
Men have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things which they principally take to heart; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the 
like. If aman have a true friend, he may rest almost 
secure that the care of those things will continue after 
nim. So that aman hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires.1. A man hath a body, and that body is con- 


1 adeo ut fatum immaturum viz obsit; atque habeat quis (ut loguamur more 
wibulum aut firmariorum) in desiderris suis terminum non unius sed duarum 
sitarum. 
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fined to a place; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are as it were granted to him and his deputy. For 
he may exercise them by his friend. How many 
things are there which a man cannot, with any face 
or comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce 
allege his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or 
beg; and a number of the like. But all these things 
are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blushing in 
a man’s own. So again, a man’s person hath many 
proper relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to his son but as a father; to his wife 
but as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms: 
whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the person. But to enumerate 


these things were endless; I have given the rule, 


where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he 
have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 


XXVIII. Or Expense. 


Ricuxs are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited! by the worth of the occasion ; for 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man’s country 
as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense 
ought to be limited by a man’s estate; and governed 


with such regard, as it be within his compass; and not — 


subject to deceit and abuse of servants; and ordered to 
the best shew, that the bills may be less than the esti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 


1 commensurandi. 


ee 
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even hand,’ his ordinary expenses ought to be but to 
the half of his receipts; and if he think to wax rich, 
but to the third part. It is no baseness for the greatest _ 
to descend and look into their own estate. Some for- 
bear it, net upon negligence alone, but doubting te 
bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they shall 
find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look inte his own estate at 
all, had need both choose well those whom he employ- 
eth, and change them often; for new are more timor- 
ous and less subile. He that can look imto his estate 
but seldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certainties.” 
A man had need, if he be plentiful m some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other. As if he 
be plentiful m diet, to be saving in apparel; if he be 
plentiful in the hall, to be saving im the stable; and the 
like. For he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds 
will hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man’s estate, he may as well hurt himself m being too 
sudden, as im letting it run on too long. For hasty 
sellmg is commonly as disadvantageable as interest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse; for finding 
himself out of straits, he will revert to his customs: 
but he that cleareth by degrees imduceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind as upon 
his estate. Certainly, who hath a state to repair, may 
not despise small things; and commonly it is less dis- 
honourable to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to 
petty gettings. A man ought warily to begin charges 
which once begun will continue: but in matters that 
return not he may be more magnificent. 

1 gui dimimutionem fortunarum suarum pati netit 

2 gue compuiationi subjacent, in certos reditus sigue etiam sumpius veriere 
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XXIX. Or rue True Greatness or Kincnoms 
AND ESTATES. 


Tue speech of Themistocles the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so much to him- 
self,! had been a grave and wise observation and cen- 
sure, applied at large to others. Desired at a feast 
to touch a lute, he said, He could not fiddle, but yet he 
could make a small town a great city. These words 
(holpen a little with a metaphor?) may express two 
differing abilities in those that deal in. business of 
estate. For if a true survey be taken of counsellors 
and statesmen, there may be found (though rarely) 
those which can make a small state great, and yet 
cannot fiddle: as on the other side, there will be found 
a great many that can fiddle very cunningly,’ but yet 
are so far from being able to make a small state great, 
as their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great and 
flourishing estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly 
those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many coun- 
sellors and governors gain both favour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no 
better name than fiddling; being things rather pleas- 
ing for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the state 
which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and governors which may be held sufficient 
(negotizs pares), able to manage affairs, and to keep 
them from precipices and manifest inconveniences ; 


 sibi ipsi applicatum, incivile certe fuit et inflatum. 

2 ad sensum politicum translata. 

3 multum inter se discrepantes. 
‘4 im ctithara aut lyra (hoc est aulicis tricis) miri artifices. 
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which nevertheless are far from the ability to raise 
and amplify an estate in power, means, and fortune. 
But be the workmen what they may be, let us speak 
of the work; that is, the true Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Estates, and the means thereof. An argument fit 
for great and mighty princes to have in their hand ; 
to the end that neither by over-measuring their forces, 
they leese themselves in vain enterprises; nor on the 
other side, by undervaluing them, they descend to 
fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory, 
doth fall under measure ; and the greatness of finances 
and revenew doth fall under computation. The popu- 
lation may appear by musters; and the number and 
greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But 
yet there is not any thing amongst civil affairs more 
subject to error, than the right valuation and true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to 
any great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard- 
seed ; which is one of the least grains, but hath in it 
a property and spirit hastily to get up and spread. So 
are there states great in territory, and yet not apt to 
enlarge or command ; and some that have but a small 
dimension of stem, and yet apt to be the foundations of 
great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike. Nay, number (itself) in armies 
importeth not much, where the people is of weak 

1 latins imperandum. 
27 * 
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courage ; for (as Virgil saith) Zé never troubles a wolf 
how many the sheep be. The army of the Persians in 
the plains of Arbela was such a vast sea of people, 
as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in Alex- 
ander’s army ; who came to him therefore, and wished 
him to set upon them by night; but he answered, 
He would not pilfer the victory. And the defeat was 
easy.! When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundred thousand men, discoy- 
ered the army of the Romans, being not above fourteen 
thousand, marching towards him, he made himself 
merry with it, and said, Yonder men are too many for 
an ambassage, and too few for a fight. But before the 
sun set, he found them enow to give him the chase 
with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples of the 
great odds between number and courage: so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatness in any state is to have a race of 
military men.” Neither is money the sinews of war 
(as it is trivially said,?)) where the sinews of men’s 
arms, in base and effeminate people, are failing. For 
Solon said well to Croesus (when in ostentation he 
shewed him his gold, Sir, if any other come that hath 
better tron than you, he will be master of all this gold. 
Therefore let any prince or state think soberly of his 
forces, except his militia of natives be of good ‘and 
valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
hat have subjects of martial disposition, know their 
own strength; unless they be otherwise wanting unto 

1 Fa autem etiam opinione fuit facilior. 
2 Primo igitur pro re certissima et exploratissima decernatur et statuatur, 
quod caput omnium que ad magnitudinem regni aut statis spectant, sit ut 


ppulus ipse sit stirpe et ingemio bellicosus. 
8 Afque dlud magis tritum quam verum, quod nervi belli sint pecunre. 
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themselves. As for mercenary forces (which is the 
help in this case), all examples show that whatsoever 
estate or prince doth rest upon them, he may spread haz 
jSeathers for a time, but he will mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judah and Issachar will never meet; 
that the same people or nation should be both the lion's 
whelp and the ass between burthens ; neither will it be, 
that a people overlaid with taxes should ever become 
valiant and mariial. It is true that taxes levied by 
consent of the estate do abate men’s courage less: as 
it hath been seen notably im the excises of the Low 
Countries ; and, m some degree, in the subsidies of 
England. For you must note that we speak now of 
the heart and not of the purse. So that although the 
same tribute and tax, laid by consent or by imposing, 
be all one to the purse, yet it works diversly upon the 
courage.. So that you may conclude, that no people 
guer-charged with tribute is fit for empire. 

“Let states that aim at greatness, take heed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do muliiply too fast. For that 
_ maketh the common subject grow to be a peasant and 
base swain, driven out of heart, and im effect but the 
gentleman’s labourer. Even as you may see in cop- 
pice woods; if you leave your staddles! too thick, you 
shall never have clean underwood,? but shrubs and 
bushes. So im countries, if the gentlemen be too 
many, the commons will be base; and you will bring 


_ 4st to that, that not the hundred poll will be fit for 


an helmet ; especially as to the infantry, which is the 
‘nerve of an army; and so there will be great popu- 
fation and little strength. This which I speak of hath 


1 comhrum, swe arborum majorum- 
2 mon renascitur sylou simcera ast pura. 
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been no where better seen than by comparing of Eng- 
land and France ; whereof England, though far less in 
territory and. population, hath been (nevertheless) an 
over-match; in regard the middle people of England 
make good soldiers, which the peasants of France de 
not. And herein the device of king Henry the Sev- 
enth (whereof I have spoken largely in the history of 
his life) was profound and admirable; in making farms 
and houses of husbandry of a standard ; that is, main- 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and 
no servile condition; and to keep the plough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.! And 
thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil’s character which 
he gives to ancient Italy : 


Terra potens armis atque ubere glebx: 


[A land powerful in arms and in productiveness of 
soil.] Neither is that state (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be 
found any where else, except it be perhaps in Poland) 
to be passed over; I mean the state of free servants 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen; which 
are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for arms.? 
And therefore out of all question, the splendour and 
magnificence and great retinues and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, doth 
much conduce unto martial greatness. Whereas, con- 


1 que habeant certum, eumque mediocrem, agri modum annexum, qui dis- 
trahi non possit; eo fine ut ad victum liberiorem sufficiat; atque agricultura 
ab tis exerceretur, qui domini fuerint fundi, aut saltem usu-fructuarii, non 
conductitit aut mercenarii. 

2 hujus enim generis etiam inferiores, quoad peditatum, agricolis ipsis min- 
ime cedunt, 
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truriwise, the close and reserved living of noblemen 
and gentlemen causeth a penury of military forces. 
By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy be great enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs; that is, that the 
natural subjects of the crown or state bear a sufficient 
proportion to the stranger subjects that they govern.! 
Therefore all states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards strangers are fit for empire.2 For to think 
that an handful of people can, with the greatest cour- 
age and policy in the world, embrace too large extent 
of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail sud- 
denly.2 The Spartans were a nice people in point of 
naturalization ;* whereby, while they kept their com- 
pass, they stood firm; but when they did spread, and 
their boughs were becomen too great for their stem,° 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any 
state was in this point so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly; for they grew to the greatest 
monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(which they called jus civitatis), and to grant it in the 
highest degree ; that is, not only jus commereii, jus con- 
nubit, jus hereditatis ; but also jus suffragii, and jus 
honorum.6 And this not to singular persons alone, but 
likewise to whole families; yea to cities, and sometimes 
to nations. Add to this their custom of plantation of 


1 ad subditos extraneos cohibendos satis superque sufficiat. 

2 ad imperii magnitudinem bene comparati sunt. 

8 diuturnitatem hee res non assequitur. 

4 parci et difficiles in codptandis novis civibus. 

5 et latius dominari quam ut stirps Spurtanorum turbam exterorwm imperis 
sommode coercere posset. 

6 jus petitionis sive honorum. 
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colonies ; whereby the Roman plant was removed inte 
the soil of other nations. And putting both constitu- 
tions together, you will say that it was not the Romans 
that spread upon the world, but it was the world that 
spread upon the Romans; and that was the sure way 
of greatness. .I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, 
how they clasp and contain so large dominions with so 
few natural Spaniards; but sure the whole compass of 
Spain is a very great body of a tree; far above Rome 
and Sparta at the first. And besides, though they 
have not had that usage to: naturalise liberally, yet 
they have that which is next to it; that is, to employ 
almost indifferently all nations in their militia of ordi- 
nary soldiers; yea and sometimes in their highest 
commands.! Nay it seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible of this want of natives; as by the Pragmat- 
ical Sanction, now published,? appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures (that require rather the fin- 
ger than the arm), have in their nature a contrariety 
to a military disposition. And generally, all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger better than 
travail. Neither must they be too much broken of it, 
if they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore it was 
great advantage in the ancient states of Sparta, Ath- 
ens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, 
which commonly did rid those manufactures. But 


1 guinetiam- summum belli imperium haud raro ad duces natione non His- 
panos deferunt. 

2 hoc anno promulgata. A royal decree, or pragmdtica, was published in 
the summer of 1622, which gave certain privileges to persons who married, 
and further iminunities to those who had six children. See Mr. Ellis’s note 
Vol. I. p. 798. : 

8 quorum laburibus istiusmodi officia expediebantur. 


ST. 
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that is abolished, in greatest part, by the Christian 
law. That which cometh nearest to it, is to leave 
those arts chiefly to strangers (which for that purpose 
are the more easily to be received), and to contain the 
principal bulk of the vulgar natives within those three 
kinds, — tillers of the ground; free servants; and 
handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, as smiths, 
masons, carpenters, &c.: not reckoning professed sol- 
diers. — 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal 
honour, study, and occupation. For the things which 
we formerly have spoken of are but habilitations tow- 
ards arms; and what is habilitation without intention 
and act?! Romulus, after his death (as they report 
or feign), sent a present to the Romans, that above all 
they should intend arms; and then they should prove 
the greatest empn2 of the world. The fabric of the 
state of Sparta was wholly (though not wisely) framed 
and composed to that scope and end.2 The Persians 
and Macedonians had it for a fash. The Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for 
- atime. The Turks have it at this day, though in 
great declination.2 Of Christian Europe, they that 
have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards. But it is so 
plain that every man profiteth in that he most intendeth, 
that it needeth not to be stood upon. It is enough to 

1 Quorsum autem habilitas, si non rei ipsi incumbitur wi producatur in 
ifn sut Gelligeratores essent. 

3 Persarum et Macedonum idem erat instiimimm, sed mon iam consians aut 
futuroum. Britanni, Galli, Germani, Goti, Saxones, Normanni, 4 nonnulls 
thi etiam ad tempus armis se precipue detiderunt. Twroe idem instituium, 
kege sua pauluhun extimalati, hodie retinent, sed magna cum militie (ut mune 
sat) declinatione. 
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point at it; that no nation which doth not directly pro- 
fess arms,! may look to have greatness fall into their 
mouths. And on the other side, it is a most certain 
oracle of time, that those states that continue long in 
that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done) do wonders.? And those that have pro- 
fessed arms but for an age, have notwithstanding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age which 
maintained them long after, when their profession and 
exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident® to this point is, for a state to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them: just 
occasions (as may be pretended)‘ of war. For there 
is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, that they 
enter not upon wars (whereof so many calamities do 
ensue) but upon some, at the least specious, grounds 
and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for cause of 

-war, the propagation of his law or sect ; a quarrel that 
he may always command. The Romans, though they 
esteemed the extending the limits of their empire to be 
great honour to their generals when it was done, yet 
they never rested upon that alone to begin a war. First 
therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have 
this; that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon bor- j 
derers, merchants, or politic ministers; and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest® and ready to give aids and succours to 
their confederates ; as it ever was with the Romans ; 
insomuch; as if the confederates had leagues defensive 

liisque precipue studeat et incumbat. 
2 miros in imperio amplificando facere progressus. 
8 affine. 


4 aut saltem pretextus. 
5 prompia sit. 
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with divers other states, and, upon invasion offered, did 
implore their aids severally} yet the Romans would 
ever be the foremost, and leave it to none other to have 
the honour. As for the wars which were anciently 
made on the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit con- 
formity of estate? I do not see how they may be well 
justified: as when the Romans made a war for the 
liberty of Grecia; or when the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians made wars to set up or pull down democ- 
racies and oligarchies; or when wars were made by. 
foreigners, under the pretence of justice or protection, 
to deliver the subjects of others from tyranny and 
oppression ; and the like. Let it suffice, that no estate 
“ices cane Stas aia aciaietameaiaaa els Mame Sie 
occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic; and certainly to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honourable war is the true exer- 
cise. ~A civil war indeed is like the heat of a fever; 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and serv- 
eth to keep the body in health ; for in a slothful peace, 
both courages will effeminate and manners corrupt. 
But howsoever it be for happiness, without all ques- 
tion, for greatness it maketh, to be still for the most - 
part in arms; and the strength of a veteran army 
(though it be a chargeable business) always on foot, is 
that which commonly giveth the law, or at least the 
reputation, amongst all neighbour states ;? as may well 
be seen in Spain, which hath had, im one part or other, 

1 si forte in populum faderatum, cui etiam cum aliis fiedus defensicum inter- 
tederet, hostilis impressio facta exsct, atquc ‘lle a plurimis suppetias peteret. 

2 propter staimum conformiiaiem quandam aut correspondentiam tacitam. 

3 wt siaiui clic quasi arbitrium rerum inter micinos, aut saliem plerimuem 
sristimationis ad omni conferat. 
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a veteran army almost continually, now by the space 
of six score years. 
' To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a mon- 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his prep- 
aration against Cesar, saith, Consilium Pompeii plane 
Themistocleum est; putat enim, qui mari potitur, eum 
rerum potirt ; [Pompey is going upon the policy of 
Themistocles ; thinking that he who commands the 
sea commands all.] And, without doubt, Pompey had 
tired out Cesar, if upon vain confidence he had not 
left that way. We see the great effects of battles by 
sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world. The battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk. There be many examples where sea- 
fights have been final to the war; but this is when 
princes or states have set up their rest upon the battles. 
But thus much is certain, that he that commands the 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war as he will. Whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times nevertheless in great 
straits. Surely, at this day, with us of Europe, the 
vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the prin- 
cipal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
. great ;1 both because most of the kingdoms of Europe 
are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of both In- 
dies seems in great part but an accessary to the com- 
mand of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, 
in respect of the glory and honour which reflected 
upon men from the wars in ancient time. There be 


.1 At hodie atque apud nos Europeos, si unquam aut uspiam, potentia nava- 
Chee htc summi ad rerum fastigia momenti est. 


z= a 
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now, for martial encouragement, some degrees and 
orders of chivalry; which nevertheless are conferred 
promiscuously upon soldiers and no soldiers; and some 
remembrance perhaps upon the scuitcheon ; and some 
hospitals for maimed soldiers; and such like things. 
But im ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory; the funeral laudatives and monu- 
ments for those that died in the wars; the crowns and 
garlands personal ;1 the style of Emperor, which the 
great kings of the world after borrowed ; the triumphs 
of the generals upon their return ; the great donatives 
and largesses upon the disbanding of the armies ; were 
things able. to inflame all men’s courages.* But above 
all, that of the Triumph, amongst the Romans, was 
not pageants or gaudery, but one of the wisest and 
noblest institutions that ever was. For it contained 
three things: honour to the general; riches to the 
treasury out of the spoils ; and donatives to the army. 
But that honour perhaps were not fit for monarchies ; 
except it be in the person of the monarch himself, or 
his sons; as it came to pass in the times of the Roman 
emperors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs to 
themselves and their sons, for such wars as they did 
achieve in person ; and left only, for wars achieved by 
subjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns to the 


_. To conelude: no man can by care taking (as the 
Scripture saith) add a eulit to fas stature, in this little 
model of a man’s bedy; but in the great frame of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of 

1 Corone civice, miliiares, singulis concesse. 

2 Hee (inquam) tot ef tanta fuerunt, ef iam imsigni splendore coruscantia, wt 
sectoriius morialum etiam maxime conglaciatis igniculos subdere, eague ad 
bellum inflammare potuerint. 
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princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness to 
their kingdoms; for by introducing such ‘ordinances, 
constitutions. and customs, as we have now touched, 
they iuay sow greatness to their posterity and succes- 
sion. But these things are commonly not observed, 
but left to take their chance. 


XXX. Or Reciment or HEALTH. 


TueEreE is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of phy- 
sic: a man’s own observation, what he finds good of, 
and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to pre- 
serve health. But it is a safer conclusion to say, This 
agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue tt ; 
than this, I find no offence of this, therefore I may use 
it. For strength of nature in youth. passeth over 
many excesses, which are owing a man till his age. 
Discern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the same things still ; for age will not be defied. Be 
ware of sudden change in any great point of diet, and 
if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is a 
secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things than one.! Examine thy customs 
of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel,” and the like; and try, 
in any thing thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue ‘it 
by little and little; but so, as if thou dost find any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to it again: 
for it is hard to distinguish that which is generally held 
good and whclesome,? from that which is good particu- 


f 


1 quam unum magnum. 
2 The translation adds mansionis. 
8 que toto genere sunt salubria. 
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larly, and fit for thime own body. To be free-minded 
and of exercise, is ome of the best precepis of long 
lasting... As for the passions and stadies of the mind ;_ 
avoid envy ; amsious fears; anger fretting inwards ;! 


hopes; mirth rather than joy ; wariety of delights, 
rather tham surfeit of them; wonder and admiration, 
splendid and illustricus objects, as histories, fables, and 
contemplations of mature. If you fiy physic im health 
altogether, it will be teo-stramge for your body when 
you shall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will 
work no extrzordimary effect when sickmess cometh. I 
frequent use of physic, except it be growm nto a cus- 
tom. For those diets alter the body more, and trouble 
it less. Despise no new accilent im your body, bat 
ask opinion” of it.. In sickmess, respert health prin- 
cipally ; and im health, actm* For those that put 
their bodies to endure m health, may im most scknesses, 

i Codec gil memes laden spetkcen ih einisd 
physician, had he not been a wise man withal, when he 


giveth it for ome of the great precepts of health and 
lasting, that 2 mam do vary and imterchange contraries, 
but with am imclmation to the more benign extreme: 
: = Seam. ints eB o. 

2 eonsiiam medicorum 

S corpors tus wiere, mex sae moms Clicotue. 
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cise, but rather exercise ; and the like. So shall nature 
be cherished, and yet taught masteries.’ Physicians 
are some of them so pleasing and conformable to the 
humour of the patient, as they press not the true cure 
of the disease ; and some other are so regular in pro- 
ceeding according to art for the disease, as they respect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take one 
of a middle temper ; or if it may not be found in one 
man, combine two of either sort; and forget not to 
call as well the best acquainted with your body, as the 
best reputed of for his faculty. 


D9. @.S F. oy, SUSPICION. 


Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds, they everfly by twilight. Certainly they are to 
be repressed, or at the least well guarded: for they 
cloud the mind ; they leese friends; and they check 
with business, whereby business cannot go on currently 
and constantly. They dispose kings to tyranny, hus- 
bands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain ; for they take place in the stoutest natures ; as 
in the example of Henry the Seventh of England. 
There was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
stout. And in such a composition they do small hurt. 
For commonly they are not admitted, but with exami- 
nation, whether they be likely or no? But in fearful 
natures they gain ground too fast. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little; 
ard therefore men should remedy suspicion by procur- 


1 robur acquiret. 
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ing to know more, and not to keep their suspicions in 
smother.1 What would men have? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are saints? Do they 
not think they will have their own ends, and be truer 
to themselves than to them? Therefore there is no 
better way to moderate suspicions, than to account 
upon such suspicions as true and yet to bridle them as 
- false.2 For so far a man ought to make use of suspi- 
cions, as to provide, as if that should be true that he 
suspects, yet it may do him no hurt. Suspicions that 
_ the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes ; but suspi- 
cions that are artificially nourished, and put into men’s 
heads by the tales and whisperings of others, have 
stings. Certainly, the best mean to clear the way in 
this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to communi- 
cate them with the party that he suspects ; for thereby 
he shall be sure to know more of the truth of them 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party 
more circumspect not to give further cause of suspicion. 
But this would not be done to men of base natures ; 
for they, if they find themselves once suspected, will 
never be true. The Italian says, Sospetto licentia fede ; 
as if suspicion did give a passport to faith; but it ought 
rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 


XXXII. Or Discourse. 


Some in their discourse desire rather commendation 


of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of 


1 ut quis inquisitionem urgeat. Fumo enim et tenebris aluntur suspiciones. 
2 remedia parare ac si suspiciones esseni vere; iis vero frena mpicere, at 
«i essent falez : 
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judgment, in discerning what is true; as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain common places 
and themes Se they are good, and want variety ;* 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and 
when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion; and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good, in discourse and speech of 
conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of the 
present occasion, with arguments, tales with reasons, 
asking of questions with telling of opinions, and jest 
with earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we 
say now, to jade, any thing too far.?. As for jest, 
there be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it ; namely, religion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man’s present. business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be some that 
think their wits have been asleep, except, they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is a 
vein which would be bridled ; 


Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 


And generally, men ought to find the difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath 
a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
so he had need be afraid of others’ memory. He that 
questioneth much, shall learn much, and content much ; 
but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of 
the persons whom he asketh; for he shall give them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and himself 


1 cetera steriles et jejuni. 
9 gatietatem enim et fastidium parit, in aliquo subj. cto diutins hereré. 
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shall continually gather knowledge. But let his ques- 
tions not be troublesome; for that is fit for a poser.} 
And let him be sure to leave other men their turns to 
speak.? Nay, if there be any that would reign and 
take up all the time, let him find means to take them 
off, and to bring others on; as musicians use to do © 
with those that dance too long galliards. If you dis- 
semble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought another time to 
know that you know not. Speech of a man’s self 
ought to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scorn, He must needs be a wise man, he 
speaks so much of himself: and there is but one case 
wherein a man may commend himself with good grace ; 
and that is in commending virtue in another ; espe- 
cially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pretend- 
eth. Speech of touch towards others® should be spar- 
ingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man.* I knew two noblemen, of 
the west part of England, whereof the one was given 
to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his house; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the other’s 
table, Zell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow 
given? To which the guest would answer, Such and 
such a thing passed. The lord would say, J thought he 
would mar a good dinner.’ Discretion of speech is 


- 


1 That is, an examiner. Jd enim examinatori convenit. 

- 2 Etiam qui sermonis familiaris dignitatem tueri cupit, aliis vices loquendi 
relinquat. 

8 alios pungens et vellicans. 

4 instar campi aperti in quo spatari licet, non vie regie que deducit domum, 
(a translation in which it seems to me that the point of the original is 
partly missed; the “‘ via regia ” introducing an idea alien to the sense, as I 
understand it). 

5 at ille, utpote alterins emulus, satis sciebam eum prandium bonum malis 
eondimentis corrupturum. 
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more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shews slow- 
ness; and a good reply or second speech, without a 
good settled speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. . 
As we:see in beasts, that those that are weakest in the 
course, are yet nimblest in the turn; as it is betwixt 
the greyhound and the hare. To use too many cir- 
cumstances ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to use none at all, is blunt. 


XXXII. Or Pranrattons.} 


PLANTATIONS are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works.2,- When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer: for I 
may justly account new plantations to be the children 
of former kingdoms. [I like a plantation in a pure soil ; 
that is, where people are not displanted to the end to 
plant in others. For else it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of countries is like plant- 
ing of woods; for you must make account to leese 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end.2 For the principal thing that hath 
been the destruction of most plantations, hath been the 
base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. It 
is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as 


1 De Plantationibus populorum et colontis. This Essay seems to have been 
tarefully translated; and revised in the translation, probably by Bacon 
himself. 


2 Colonie eminent inter antiqua et heroica opera. 
3 verum fructus uber et locuples in jine operis expectandus. 
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may stand with the good of the plantation, but no fur- 
ther. It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of people, and wicked condemned men, fo be the 
people with whom you plant; and not only so, but it 
spoileth the plantation; for they will ‘ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do mis- 
chief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation. The people wherewith you plant ought to 
be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, 
joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, 
surgeons, cooks, and bakers.! In a country of planta- 
tion,” first look about what kind of victual® the country 
yields of itself to hand; as chestnuts, walnuts, pine- 
apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and 
the like; and make use of them. Then consider what 
victual or esculent things there are, which grow speed- 
ily, and within the year; as parsnips, carrots, turnips, 
onions, radish,* artichokes of Hierusalem, maize, and 
the like. For wheat, barley, and oats, they ask too 
much labour ; but with pease and beans you may be- 
gin, both because they ask less labour, and because 
they serve for meat as well as for bread. And of rice 
likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of 
meat. Above all, there ought to be brought store of 
biscuit, oat-meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the begin- 
ning, till bread may be had. For beasts, or birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and mul- 
tiply fastest; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, 


1 The translation adds, cervisiarii, et hujusmodi. 

2 In regione ubi planiare instituis. 

% quod genus esculentorum et poculentorum. 

4 The translation adds, melones, pepones, cucumeres. 
5 The translation adds, siliguam. 
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geese, louse-doves,! and the like. The victual in plan- 
tations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town; that is, with certain allowance.. And let the 
main part of the ground employed to gardens or corn, 
be to a common stock; and to be laid in, and stored 
up, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
spots of ground that any particular person will manure 
for his own private. Consider hkewise what commodi- 
ties the soil where the plantation is doth naturally yield, 
that they may some way help to defray the charge of 
the plantation, (so it be not, as was said, to the un- 
timely prejudice of the main business, ) as it hath fared 
with tobacco in Virginia.2, Wood commonly abound- 
eth but too much ;? and therefore timber is fit to be 
one. If there be iron ore,‘ and streams whereupon to 
set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood 
aboundeth. Making of bay-salt,® if the climate be 
proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing 
silk likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where, they are, cannot 
but yield great profit. Soap-ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of.. But moil not too much 
under ground ; for the hope of mines is very uncertain, 
and useth to make the planters lazy in other things.® 


1 The translation adds, rabbits: cuniculi. 

2 ut exportatio eorum in loca ubi maxime in pretio sunt sumptus levet; ut 
usuventt in Nicotiano apud Virginiam; modo non sit, &c. I have inserted 
the marks of parenthesis, which are not in the original; the construction 
being ambiguous without them. 

8 The words “but too much,” are omitted in the translation. 

4 Spelt wre in the original; as the same word is in one place in the manu- 
icript of the History of Henry VII. The translation has vena ferri. 

5 Salis mgri confectio per vigorem solis. 

8 verum fodins ne confidas nimium, presertim a principio. Fodine enim 
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For government, let it be in the hands of one, assisted 
with some counsel; and let them have commission 
to exercise martial laws, with some limitation. And 
above all, let men make that profit of being in the 
wilderness, as they have God always, and his service, 
before their eyes. Let not the government of the 
plantation depend upon too many counsellors and un- 
dertakers in the country that planteth, but upon a tem- 
perate number ;! and let those be rather noblemen and 
gentlemen, than merchants; for they look ever to the 
present gain. Let there be freedoms from custom, till 
the plantation be of strength; and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except there 
be some special cause of caution. Cram not in people, 
by sending too fast company after company ; but rather 
harken how they waste, and send supplies proportion- 
ably ; but so as the number may live well in the plan- 
tation, and not by surcharge be in penury. It hath 
been a great endangering to the health of some planta- 
tions, that they have built along the sea and rivers, in 
marish and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though 
you begin there, to avoid carriage and other like dis- 
commodities, yet build still rather upwards from the 
streams, than along. It concerneth likewise the health 
of the plantation that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals, when it 
shall be necessary.2 If you plant where savages are, 


_fallaces sunt ¢t sumptuose, et spe pulchrd lactantes, colonos reddunt circa alia 

socordes. 

_ 1 Rursus, Colonia a numerosiore concilio (mtelligo in regione matre colonia 

residente) non pendeat; nec ob contributiones exiguas multitudini nimie sub- 

jiciatur ; sed sit numerus eorum qui coloniam procurant et ordinant moderatus, 
2 quo cibi, quos verisimile est putridos aliter sxpe ve 08, condiantur. 
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do not only entertain them with trifles and gingles; 
but use them justly and graciously, with. sufficient 
guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour by 
helping them to invade their enemies, but for their de- 
fence it is not amiss; and send oft of them over to the 
country that plants, that they may see a better con- 
dition than their own, and commend it when they re- 
turn. When the plantation grows to strength, then it 
is time to plant with women as well as with men; that 
the plantation may spread into generations, and not be 
ever pieced from without. It is the sinfullest. thing in 
the world to forsake or destitute a plantation once in 
forwardness ; for besides the dishonour, it is the guilti- 
ness of blood of many commiserable persons.? 


XXXIV. Or Ricuzs. ; 


I canyor call Riches better than the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word is_ better, tmpedimenta. 
For as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to vir- 
tue. It cannot be spared nor left behind, but it hin- 
dereth the march ;* yea and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there 
is no real use, except it. be in the distribution; the rest 
is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much is, there 
are many to consume it; and what hath the owner but 
the sight of it with his eyes? The personal fruition in 
any man-cannot reach to feel great riches: there is 

1 ex sese propagetur. 


2 nil aliud est quam proditio mera, profusioque sanguinis compluium homé: 
mM MISerorUumMme 
8 necessarie siquidem sunt, sed graves. 


4 Possessio divitiarum nulla voluptate dominum perfundit, quantum ad sensutt. 
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a custody of them; or a power of dole and donative 
of them; or a fame of them; but no solid use to the 
owner. Do you not see what feigned prices are set 
upon little stones and rarities? and what works of 
ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem 
to be some use of great riches? But then you will 
say, they may be of use to buy men out of dangers 
or troubles. As Salomon saith, Riches are as a strong 
hold, in the imagination of the rich man. But this is 
excellently expressed,’ that it is in imagination, and 
not always in fact. For certamly great riches have 
sold mere men than they have bought out. Seek 
not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave content- 
edly. Yet have no abstract nor friarly? contempt of 
them. But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus, In studio ret amplificande apparebat, non 
avaritie predam, sed instrumentum bonitati queri; [In 
seeking to increase his estate it was apparent that he 
sought not a prey for avarice to feed on, but an instru- 
ment for goodness to work with.] Hearken also to 
Salomon, and beware of hasty gathering of riches ; 
Qui festinat ad divitias, non erit insons: [He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.] The 
poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) is sent 
from Jupiter, he limps-and goes slowly; but when he 
is sent from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot. Mean- 
ing that riches gotten by good means and just labour 
pace slowly; but when they come by the death of 
others (as by the course of inheritance, testaments, 
and the like), they come tumbling upona man. But 
1 sed caute Salomon. 
3 instar monachi alicujus aut a sxculo absiracii. 
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it m ught be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for 
the devil. For when riches come from the devil (as 
by fraud and oppression and unjust means), they come 
upon speed. ‘The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, and yet 
is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and-charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtaining of riches; for it 
is our great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but it is 
slow. And yet where men of great wealth do stoop to _ 
husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew 
a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time; a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber man,! a great collier, a great 
corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry. So as the 
earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpetual 
importation. It was truly observed by one, that him- 
self came very hardly to a little riches, and very easily 
to great riches. For when a man’s stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and 
overcome those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men’s money, and be partner in the industries of 
younger men,” he cannot but increase mainly. The 
zains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest ; and 
furthered by two things chiefly: by diligence, and by a 
good name for good and fair dealing. But the gains 
of bargains® are of a more doubtful nature; when 
men shall wait upon others’ necessity, broke by ser- 
vants and instruments to draw them on,‘ put off others 

1 dives sylvis tam ceduis quam grandioribus. 

% etiam in laboribus aliorum participare qui minus pecunié abundani, 

3 lucra ex contractibus majoribus. 

4 servus et ministros alienos in damnum dominorum corrumpat. 
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d 
_ tunningly that would be better chapmen, and the like 
| practices, which are crafty and naught! As for the. 
_ chopping of bargains, when a man buys not to hold 
_ but to sell over again, that commonly grindeth double, 
_ both upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings 
btertallytandidh, if ‘the: hinds. be. well -choscn: that 
_ are trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
_ though one of the worst; as that whereby a man doth 
thc haad idiremciore welt dlicns > [in the sweat of 
"another man’s face; ;] and besides, doth plough upon 
q Sundays. But yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; 
for that the scriveners and brokers do value unsound 
_ men? to serve their own turn. The fortune in being 
_ the first in an invention or in a privilege, doth | cause 
_ sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in riches; as it was 
_ with the first sugar man in the Canaries. Therefore 
_ if a man can play the true logician, to have as well 
judgment as invention, he may do great matters ; 
_ especially if the times be fit. He that resteth upon 
_ gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches; and 
he th that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break 
and come to poverty:* it is good therefore to guard 
adventures with certainties, that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies, and coemption of wares for re-sale, where 
they are not restrained, are great means to enrich; 
especially if the party have intelligence what things 
are like to come imto request, and so store himself 
beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be 
of the best rise, yet when they are gotten by flattery, 
1 gus omnes mero hammrowie zum. 
2 hommes fortumarum dutiarum goomdioque extollent. 
3 riz fortumarim Gepema vholat. 
ee ee enn Higeteien abr 
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feeding humours; and other servile conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for 
testaments and executorships (as Tacitus saith of Sen- 
eca, testamenta et orbos tamquam indagine capi,) it 
is yet worse; by how much men submit themselves 
to meaner persons than in service. Believe not much 
them that seem.to despise riches; for they despise 
them that despair of them; and none worse when 
they come to them.!_ Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings, and sometimes they fly away of themselves, — 
sometimes they must be set flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to 
the public;? and moderate portions prosper best in 
both. A great state left to an heir, is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he 
be not the better stablished in years and: judgment. 
Likewise glorious gifts and foundations are like saeri- 
fices without salt; and but the painted sepulchres of 
alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. 
Therefore measure not thine advancements by quan- 
tity, but frame them by measure:? and defer not 
charities till death ; for, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man’s than-of his own. 


1 neque invenies usquar, tenaciores, ubi incipient ditescere. 

2 aut usut publico, aut kberis, cognatis, et amicis. 

8 dona tua magnitudine ne metiaris, sed commoditate ; et ad debitam mensu 
ram redigas. 


—— 
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XXXV. Or PropHectes.! 


I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies; ner of 
heathen oracles; nor of natural predictions ; but only 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory, and 


from hidden causes. Saith the Pythonissa to Saul, 


To-morrow thou and thy son shall be with me. Homer 
hath these verses: 


At domus nez cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 


[The house of A£neas shall reign in all lands, and his 
children’s children, and their generations.] A pro- 
phecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. Seneca the 
tragedian hath these verses: 
Venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque noves 

Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 

Ultima Thule: 
[There shall come a time when the bands of ocean 
shall be loosened, and the vast earth shall be laid 
open; another Tiphys shall disclose new worlds, and 
lands shall be seen beyond Thule: ] a prophecy of the 
discovery of America. The daughter of Polycrates 
dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, and Apollo 
anointed him; and it came to pass that he was cruci- 
fied in an open place, where the sun made his body 
run with sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he sealed up his wife’s belly; 
whereby he did expound it, that his wife should be 
barren; but Aristander the soothsayer told him his 


1 There is no Latin translation of this Essay. 
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wife was with child, because men do not use to seal 
vessels that are empty. A phantasm that appeared 
to M. Brutus in his tent, said to him, Philippis iterum 
me videbis: [Thou shall see me again at Philippi.] 
Tiberius said to Galba, Tu quoque, Galba, degustabis 
imperium : [Thou likewise shall taste of empire.] In 
Vespasian’s time, there went a prophecy in the Hast, 
that those that should come forth of Judea should reign 
over the world: which though it may be was meant 
of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian< 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of his 
neck: and indeed the succession that followed him, 
for many years, made golden times. Henry the Sixth 
of England said of Henry the Seventh, when he was 
a lad, and gave him water, This is the lad that shall 
enjoy the crown for which we strive. When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen 
Mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
King her husband’s nativity to be calculated, under a 
false name ; and the astrologer gave a judgment, that 
he should be killed in a duel; at which the Queen 
laughed, thinking her husband to be above challenges 
and duels: but he was slain upon a course at tilt, the 
splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at his 
beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard when I 
was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of 
her years, was, 
‘When hempe is sponne 
England’s done: 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the principial letters 
of that word hempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
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Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth), England should come 
to utter confusion ; which, thanks be to God, is veri- 
fied only in the change of the name; for that the 
King’s style is now no more of England, but of Brit- 
ain. There was also another prophecy) before the 
year of eighty-eight, which I do not well understand. 
_ There shall be seen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight: for that the ‘king of 
Spain’s surname, as they say, is Norway. The pre- 
diction of Regiomontanus, 


Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus, 


was thought likewise accomplished in the sending of 
that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though 
not in number, of all that ever swam upon the sea. 
As for Cleon’s dream, I think it was a jest. It was, 
that he was devoured of a long dragon; and it was 
expounded of a maker of sausages, that troubled him 
exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kinds 
especially if-you include dreams, and predictions of 
astrology. But I have set down these few only of 
certain credit, for example. My judgment is, that 
they ought all to be despised; and ought to serve but 
for winter talk by the fireside. Though when I say 
despised, I mean it as for belief; for otherwise, the 
spreading or publishing of them is in no sort to be de- 
spised. For they have done much mischief; and I see 
many severe laws made to suppress them. That that 
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hath given them grace, and some credit, consisteth in 
three things. First, that men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss; as they do generally 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable conjec- 
tures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies; while the nature of man, which 
coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneca’s 
verse. For so much was then subject to demonstra- 
tion, that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond 
the Atlantic, which mought be probably conceived not 
to be all sea: and adding thereto the tradition in Pla- 
to’s Timeeus, and his Atlanticus,! it mought encourage 
one to turn it to a prediction. The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost all of them; 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned 
after the event past. 


XXXVI. Or Ampition. 


Amattion is like choler; which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be ‘stopped, and 
cannot have his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
malign and venomous. So ambitious men, if they 
find the way open for their rising, and still get forward, 
they are rather busy than dangerous ;' but if they be 
thecked? in their desires, they become secretly discon- 
-ent, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 


1 That is the Critias. 
2 frenentur et subinde frustrentur. 
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and are best pleased when things go backward ; which 
is the worst property in a servant of a prince or state. 
Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious 
men, to handle it so as they be still progressive and not 
retrograde ; which because it cannot be without incon- 
venience, it is good not to use such natures at all. For 
if they rise not with their service, they will take order 
to make their service fall with them. But since we 
have said it were good not to use men of ambitious 
natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we speak 
in what cases they are of nécessity. Good command- 
ers in the wars must be taken, be they never so ambi- 
tious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with the 
rest; + and to take a soldier without ambition is to pull 
off his spurs. There is also great use of ambitious men 
in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy; for no man will take that part, except he be like 
a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts because he can- 
not see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops ; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling down 
of Sejanus. Since therefore they must be used in such 
cases, there resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, 
that they may be less dangerous. There is less dan- 
ger of them if they be of mean birth, than if they be 
noble; and if they be rather harsh of nature, than 
gracious and popular: and if they be rather new raised, 
than grown cunning and fortified in their greatness. 
It is counted by some a weakness in princes to have 
favourites; but it is of all others the best remedy 
against ambitious great-ones. For when the way of 
pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by the favourite, it is 


1 etenim utilitas ipsorum, ut preficiantur, celera compensat. 
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impossible any other should be over-great. Another 
means to curb them, is to balance them by others as 
proud as they. But then there must be some middle 
counsellors, to keep things steady ;} for without that 
ballast the ship will roll too much. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure? some meaner persons, 
to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruin ;* if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be stout and 
daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
affairs require it, and that it may not be done with 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange con-— 
tinually of favours and disgraces; whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were in a 
wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful, the ambition 
to prevail in great things, than that other to ap- 
pear in every thing; for that breeds confusion,* and 
mars business. But yet it is less danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in de- 
pendances.® He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour 
hath three things in it: the vantage ground to do 
good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man’s own fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 


1 qui partes medias teneant, ne factiones omnia pessundent. 

2allicere . . . et animare. ‘ 

3 quantum ad ingenerandam illam in ambitiosis opinionem, ut se ruines proais 
hos putent, atque eo modo contineantur. 

4 confusionem consiliorum. 

5 qui gratia et clientelis pollet. 
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an honest man; and that prince that can discern of 
‘these intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise 
prince. Generally, let princes and states choose such 
ministers as are more sensible of duty than of rising ; 
and such as love business rather upon conscience than 
upon bravery ;1 and let them discern a busy nature 
from a willing mind. 


XXXVII. Or Masauss and TriumpPus.? 


TueEseE things are but toys, to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes will have. 
such things, it is better they should be graced with 
elegancy than daubed with cost. Dancing to song, 
is a thing of great state and pleasure. I understand 
it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
panied with some broken music; and the ditty fitted 
to the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, 
hath an extreme good grace; I say acting, not dancing 
(for that is a mean and vulgar thing) ; and the voices 
of the dialogue would be strong and manly, (a base 
and a tenor; no treble; ) and the ditty high and 
' tragical ; not nice or daitity: Several quires, “placed 
one over against another, and taking the voice by 
catches, anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Turn- 
ing dances into figure is a childish curiosity. And 
generally let it be noted, that those things which I 
here set down are such as do naturally take the sense, 
and not respect petty wonderments. It is true, the 
alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 


1 quam ex ostentatione. 
2 'This Essay is not translated. 
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are things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feeq 
and relieve the eye, before it be full of the same object. 
Let the scenes abound with light, specially coloured 
and varied; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for 
it draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great 
pleasure to desire to see that it cannot perfectly dis- 
cern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud, and well placed. The colours that shew best 
by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-water-green; and oes, or spangs, as they are of 
no great cost, so they are of most glory. As for rich 
embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits 
of the masquers be graceful, and such as become the 
person when the vizards are off; not after examples of 
known attires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. 
Let anti-masques not be long; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, antics, beasts, 
sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, 
rustics, Cupids, statua’s moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti- 
masques; and any thing that is hideous, as devils; | 
giants, is on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let 
the music of them be recreative, and with some strange 
changes. Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, 
without any drops falling, are, in such a company ‘as 
there is ‘steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another of 
ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is nothing 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers; the glories of 
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them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein . the chal- 


lengers make their entry ; especially if they be drawn 


with strange beasts: as lions, bears, camels, and the 
like; or in the devices of their entrance; or in the 
bravery of their liveries; or in the goodly furniture 


of their horses and armour. But enough of these 
toys. 


XXXVIII. Or Narvre 1n Men. 


Nature is often hidden; sometimes overcome; sel- 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature more violent 
in the return; doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
less importune ;1 but custom only doth alter and sub- 


‘due nature. He that seeketh victory over his nature, 
let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks; 


for the first will make him dejected by often failings ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, 


though by often prevailings. And at the first let 


him practise with helps, as swimmers do with, bladders 


or rushes; but after a time let him practise with dis- 


advantages, as dancers do with thick shoes. For it 
breeds-great perfection, if the practice be harder than 
the use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees had need be,? first to stay and 


arrest nature in time; like to him that would say over 


the four and twenty letters® when he was angry; then 
to go less in quantity ;*+ as if one should, in forbearing 


wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at a 


1 affectus naturales reddunt minus quidem importunos, sed non tollunt. 
2 opus erit per gradus quosdam procedere, qui tales sint. 

8 priusquam quicquam faceret. 

4 secundo, naturam moderari et ad minores portiones reducere. 
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meal; and lastly, to discontinue altogether.1 But if a 
man have the fortitude and resolution to enfranchise 
himself at once, that is the best: / 


Optimus ille animi vindex ledentia pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel. 


[Wouldst thou be free? The chains that gall thy breast 
With one strong effort burst, and be at rest.] 


Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby. to set it right; 
understanding it, where the contrary extreme is no 
vice. Let not a man force a habit upon himself with 
a perpetual continuance, but with some intermission. 
For both the pause reinforceth the new onset; and if 
aman that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall 
as well practise his errors as his abilities, and induce 
one habit of both; and there is no means to help this 
but by seasonable intermissions. But let not a man 
trust his victory over his nature too far; for nature 
will lay? buried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was with A.sop’s 
damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very 
demurely at the board’s end, till a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether; or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man’s nature is best perceived 
in privateness, for there is no affectation; in passion, 
for that putteth a man out of his precepts; and ina 


1 naturam penitus sub jugum mittere et domare. 

2 So in original, and also in Ed. 1639. I have not thought it right tc 
substitute lie, as has been usually done; because it may be that the form 
of the word was not settled in Bacon’s time; and the correction of obsoleta 


forms tends to conceal the history of the language. ~ Compare Natural 
History, Century I. 19. 
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new case or experiment, for there custom leaveth him. 
They are happy men whose natures sort with their. 
vocations ; otherwise they may say, multum incola fuit 
anima mea, [my soul hath been a stranger and a so- 
journer ;] when they converse in those things they do 
not affect.!_ In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it; but whatsoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
set times; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves ; 
so as the spaces of other business or studies will suffice. 
A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the 
other. 


XXXIX. OF Custom anp Epucation. 


Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclina- 
tion; their discourse and speeches according to their 
learning and infused opinions ; but their deeds are af- 
ter as they have been accustomed. And therefore, as 
Machiavel well noteth (though in an evil-favoured in- 
stance), there is no trusting to the force of nature nor 
to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by 
custom. His instance is, that for the achieving of a 
desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the 
fierceness of any man’s nature, or his resolute under- 
takings ;? but take such an one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Bal- 
tazar Gerard ;* yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, 


1. This clause is omitted in the translation. 
2 aut in promissis constantibus, nedum juramentis, 
8 The translation adds; aut Guidone Faulxio ® - 


: oa 
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nor the engagement of words, are not so forcible as 
custom. Only superstition is now so well advanced, 
that men of the first blood! are as firm as butchers by 
occupation ; and votary resolution is made equipollent 
to custom even in matter of blood. In other things 
the predominancy of custom is every where visible ; 
insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men profess, 
protest, engage, give great words, and then do just as 
they have done before; as if they were dead images, 
and engines moved only by the wheels of custom. We 
see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it: is. 
The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men)? lay 
themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, and so sacri- 
fice themselves by fire. Nay the wives strive to be 
burned with the corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scourged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.? 
I remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a peti- 
tion to the Deputy that he might be hanged in a with, 
and not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. ‘There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
till they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom,' both upon mind 
‘and body. Therefore, since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men by all means endeav- 


1 The translation has prime classis sicarii; (murderers of the first class): 
which seems to me to miss the meaning of the English. ‘“ Men of the first 
blood” must mean here, men whose hands have not been in blood before. 

2 loquor de gymnosophistis, et veteribus et modernis. 


3 viz eyulatu aut gemitu ullo emisso. Quech, according to Dr. Whately 
means to move or stir. 


4 plane stuPerdas consuetudinis viris . . . . prodentia. 
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our to obtain good customs. Certainly custom is most 
perfect when it beginneth in young years: this we call 
education ; which is, in effect, but an early custom. 
So we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to 
all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions, in youth than after- 
wards. For it is true that late learners cannot so well 
take the ply; except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continual amendment, 
which is exceeding rare. But if the force of custom 
simple and separate be great, the force of custom copu- 
late and conjoined and collegiate is far greater. For 
there example teacheth, company comforteth, emula- 
tion quickeneth, glory raiseth: so as in such places 
the force of custom is in his exaltation. Certainly the 
great multiplication of virtues upon human nature? 
resteth upon societies well ordained and disciplined. 
For commonwealths and good governments do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 


XL. Or Fortune. 


Ir cannot be denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ;? favour,? opportunity, death of oth- 
ers, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of 
a man’s fortune is in his own hands. Faber quisque 


1 multiplicatio et (ut chymicorum vocabulo utar) projectio super naturam 
tumanam. 

2 ad fortunas promovendas vel deprimendas. 

8 yratia “Ncupus ex magnatibus. 
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fortune sue, saith the poet. And the most frequent 
of external causes is, that the folly of one man is the 
fortune of another. For no man prospers so suddenly 
as by others’ errors. Serpens nist serpentem comedertt — 
non fit draco. [A serpent must have eaten another 
serpent, before he can become a dragon.] Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but there be secret 
and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man’s self, which have no name. The 
Spanish name, desemboltwra, partly expresseth them 5 ~ 
when there be not stonds? nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature; but that the wheels of his mind keep way 
with the wheels of his fortune. For so Livy (after 
he had described Cato Major in these words, In illo 
viro tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocunque 
loco natus esset, fortunam sibi facturus videretur) [Such 
was his strength of body and mind, that wherever he 
had been born he could have made himself a fortune ; ] 
falleth upon that, that he had versatile ingeniwm: [a 
wit that could turn well.] Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune: for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The 
way of fortune is like the milken way in the sky; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars; 
not seen asunder, but giving light together. So are 
there a number of little and scarce discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men fortu- 
nate. The Italians note some of them, such as a man 
would little think. When thev speak of one that 
cannot do amiss, they will threw in into his other 
conditions, that he hath Poco di matto. And certainly 


lingurt Comicus. The poet is Plautus. Trinum. ii. 2. 34. 
% obices 
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there be not two more fortunate properties, than to 
have a little of the fool, and not too much of the 
honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their country or 
masters were never fortunate, neither can they be. 
For when a man placeth his thoughts without himself, 
he goeth not his own way. An hasty fortune maketh 
an enterpriser and remover; (the French hath it 
better, entreprenant, or remuant;) but the exercised 
fortune maketh the able man.! Fortune is to be hon- 
oured and respected, and it-be but for her daughters, 
Confidence and Reputation. For those two felicity 
breedeth; the first within a man’s self, the latter in 
others towards him.2 All wise men, to decline the 
envy of their own virtues, use to ascribe them to 
Providence and Fortune; for so they may the better 
assume them: and, besides, it is greatness in a man 
to be the care of the higher powers. So Cesar said 
to the pilot in the tempest, Cesarem portas, et fortunam 
gus: [You carry Cesar and his fortune.] So Sylla 
chose the name of Feliz, and not of Magnus. And it 
hath been noted, that those who ascribe openly too 
much to their own wisdom and policy, end infortunate. 
It is written that Timotheus the Athenian, after he 
had, in the account he gave to the state of his govern- 
ment, often interlaced this speech, and in this Fortune 
had no part, never prospered in any thing he under- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, whose fortunes 
are like Homer’s verses, that have a slide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poets ; as Plutarch saith 
of Timoleon’s fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus 


1 Fortuna prepropera magna molientes et nonnihal turbulentos reddit; at 
fortuna exercita ea est que efficit prudentes et cordatos. 

2 The translation adds, Heque vicissim pariunt animos et auctoritatem 

3 decentius et liberius eas sibi assumere. 
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or Epaminondas. And that this should be, no doubt 


it is much in a man’s self. 


XLI. Or Usury. 


“Many have made witty invectives against Usury. 
They say that it is a pity the devil should have God’s 
part, which is the tithe. That the usurer is the great- 
est sabbath-breaker, because his plough goeth every 
Sunday. That the usurer is the drone that Virgil 
speaketh of ; 


Ignavum fucos pecus a presepibus arcent. 


That the usurer breaketh the first law that was made 
for mankind after the fall, which was, 2m sudore vultts — 
tut comedes panem tuum ; not, in sudore vultis alient ; 
[in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread — not 
in the sweat of another’s face.] That usurers should 
have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do judaize. 
That it is against nature for money to beget money ;- 
and the like. I say this only, that usury is a concessum 
propter duritiem cordis: [a thing allowed by reason of 
the hardness of men’s hearts:] for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
heart as they will not lend freely, usury must be per- 
mitted. Some others have made suspicious and cun- 
ning propositions of banks,! discovery of men’s estates, 
and other inventions. But few have spoken of usury 
usefully.2. It is good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities of usury, that the good may be either 


1 de argentartis et excambiis publicis. 
2 solide et utiliter. 
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weighed out or culled out ; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth to that which is better, we meet 
not with that which is worse.! 

The discommodities of usury are, First, that it makes 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this lazy trade 
of usury, money would not lie still, but would in great 
part be employed upon merchandizing ; which is the 
vena porta” of wealth in a state. The second, that it 
makes poor merchants. For as a farmer cannot hus- 
band his ground so well if-he sit at a great rent; so 
the merchant cannot drive his trade so well, if he sit 
at great usury. The third is incident to the other 
two;° and that is the decay of customs of kings or 
states, which ebb or flow with merchandizing. The 
fourth, that it bringeth the treasure of a realm or state 
into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties, 
and others at uncertainties at the end of the game* 
most of the money will be in the box; and ever a 
state flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread.® — 
The fifth, that it beats down the price of land; for 
‘the employment of money is chiefly either merchan- 
dizing or purchasing; and usury waylays both. The 
sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherem money 
would be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The 
last, that it is the canker and ruin of many men’s 
estates; which in process of time breeds a: public 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, 


1 ne dum fenore feramur in melius, intercipiamur et incidamus in peus. 
2 See p. 145, note 2. 

8 duorum priorum appendia quedam. 

4 So Ed. 1639. The original has gaine; the translation, in jine ludi. 

5 quum pecunie disper yantur non conserventur. 
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first, that howsoever usury in some respect hindereth 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants, upon borrowing at interest; so as if 
the usurer either call in or keep back his money, there 
will ensue presently a great stand of trade. The sec- 
ond is, that were it not for this easy borrowirg upon 
interest, men’s necessities would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing; in that they would be forced 
to sell their means (be it lands or goods) far under 
foot ;1 and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets? would swallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter: for either men will not take pawns without 
use; or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man in the 
country, that, would say, The devil take this usury, 
it keep us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds, 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
that there would be ordinary borrowing without profit; 
and it is impossible to conceive the number of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All states have -ever had it, in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 
To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usury ; how ‘the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities of 
asury,? two things are to be reconciled. The one, 


1 nimis vili pretio. 
2 distractiones prepropere. 
8 ged modo fecimus, 


reed ier 
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that the tooth ef usury be grinded, that it bite not 
too much ; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot 
be done, except you introduce two several sorts of 
usury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce usury 
to one low rate, it will ease the common borrower, but 
the merchant will be to seek for money. Ani it is 
to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being the 
most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate: other 
contracts not so. 

' To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury; the one 
free, and general for all; the other under licence only, 
to certain persons and in certain places of merchan- 
dizing. First therefore, let usury in general be re- 
duced to five in the hundred; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to be free and current; and let the state 
shut itself out to take any penalty for the same.! 
This will preserve borrowing from any general stop 
or dryness. This will ease infinite borrowers in the 


- country.2. This will, in good part, raise the price of 


land, because land purchased at sixteen years’ pur- 
chase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
ynore; whereas this rate of interest yields but five.? 
This by like reason will encourage and edge indus- 


-trious and profitable improvements; because many 


will rather venture in that kind than take five in the 
aundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 


1 mulctcee omni renunciet. 

2 rure-et alibi degentibus. 

3 Quandoquidem annuus valor prediorum, hic apud nos in Anglia, excedet 
illum fenoris ad hane proportionem redacti, quantum annuus valor sea hbra- 
vum excedit illum quinque tantum. 
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Secondly, let there be certain persons licensed to lend 
to known merchants upon usury at a higher rate ; and 
let it be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, 
even with the merchant himself, somewhat more easy 
than that he used formerly to pay; for by that means 
all borrowers shall have some ease by this reformation, 
be he merchant, or whosoever. Let it be no bank or 
common stock, but every man be master of his own 
money. Not that I altogether mislike banks, but they 
will hardly be brooked, in regard of certain suspicions.! 
Let the state be answered some small matter for the 
licence, and the rest left to the lender; for if the abate- 
ment be but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender. For he, for example, that took before ten or 
nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in 
the hundred, than give over his trade of usury, and 
go from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained 
to certain principal cities and towns of merchandizing ; 
for then they will be hardly able to colour other men’s 
monies in the country: so as the licence of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five;? for no man 
will lend his monies far off, nor put them into un- 
known hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorize 
usury, which before was in some places but permissive ; 
the answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury by 
declaration, than to suffer it to rage by connivance.® 


1 These two sentences are omitted in the translation. 

2 tta enim, pretextu licentiarum, opportunitatem non habebunt pecunias alio- 
vum pro suis commodandi: nec novem aut octo librarum proportio, licentid 
munita, generalem illam quinque librarum absorbebit. To “ colour another 
man’s money”’ is to pass it for one’s own. See Whateley’s edition of Ba- 
con’s Essays, p. 382. 

8 The last paragraph is omitted in the translation. 
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XLII. Or Your anp Acer. 


A MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For there is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young 
men is. more lively than that of old; and imaginations 
stream into their minds better, and as it were more 
divinely. Natures that have much heat and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action 
till they have passed the meridian of their years; as 
it was with Julius Cesar, and Septimius Severus. Of 
the latter of whom it is said, Juventutem egit erroribus, 
imo furoribus, plenam ; [He passed a youth full of 
errors, yea of madnesses.] And yet he was the 
ablest1 emperor, almost, of all the list. But reposed 
natures may do well in youth. As it is seen in 
Augustus Cesar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston 
de Fois, and others. On the other side, heat and 
vivacity in age is an excellent composition for busi- 
ness. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge ; 
fitter for execution than for counsel; and fitter for 
new projects than for settled business.? For the ex- 
perience of age,® in things that. fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them ; but in new things, abuseth them. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of business; but 
the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have been ‘done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actions, embrace more than 


1 celeberrimus. 
2 et ad negotia nova melius adhibentur quam ad consueta. 


8 senwm. 
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they can hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the 
end, without consideration of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chided 
upon absurdly 5 care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ;! use extreme remedies at— 
first; and that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them; like an unready horse,? 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, repent 
too soon,? and seldom drive business home to the full 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to compound employ- 
ments of both; for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtues of either age may correct the de- 
fects of both; and good for succession, that young 
men may be learners, while men im age are actors; 
and, lastly, good for extern accidents, because author- 
ity followeth old men, and favour and _ popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams, inferreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. 
And certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth: and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. There be some have an over-early 
ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes.t These 


1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
2 equus male domitus. 
8 pericula plus quam expedit reformidant ; penitentia prepropera vacillant. 


4 sunt qui in juventute admodum precoces sunt, sed currentibus annis cito 
marcescunt. 
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are, first, such as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is 
soon turned; such as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
whose books are exceeding subtle; who afterwards 
waxed stupid: A second sort is of those that have 
some natural dispositions which have better grace in 
youth than in age; such as is a fluent and luxuriant 
speech; which becomes youth well, but not age: so 
Tully saith of Hortensius, Idem manebat, neque idem 
decebat : [He continued the same, when the same was 
not becoming.] The third is of such as take too high 
a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more than 
tract of years can uphold. As was Scipio Africanus, 
of whom Livy saith in effect, Ultima primis cedebant : 
[His last actions were not equal to his first.] 


XLII. Or Brauvry. 


Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set; and 
surely vjrtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features; and that hath rather dignity 
of presence, than beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seen, that very beautiful persons are otherwise 
of great virtue; as if nature were rather busy not to 
err, than in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and study rather behaviour than virtue... But this 
holds not always: for Augustus Cesar, Titus Vespa- 
sianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the Fourth 
of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sophy 
of Persia, were all high and great spirits; and yet 
she most beautiful men of their times.!_ In beauty, 

1 et nihilominus perpulchri. 
29 * 
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that of favour! is more than that of colour; and that 
of decent and gracious motion? more than that of 
favour. That is the best part of beauty, which a 
picture cannot express; no nor the first sight of life. 
There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot. tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 
trifler; whereof the one would make a personage 
by geometrical proportions; the other, by taking the 
best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent. 
Such personages, I think, would please nobody but the 
painter that made them. Not but I think a painter 
may make a better face than ever was; but he must 
do it by a kind of felicity,’ (as a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music,) and not by rule. A man 
shall see faces, that if you examine them part by part, 
you shall find never a good; and yet altogether do 
well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty 
is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable ; 4 
pulchrorum autumnus pulcher ; [beautiful persons have 
a beautiful Autumn ;] for no youth can be comely 
but. by pardon, and considering the youth as to make 
up the comeliness.6 Beauty is as summer fruits, which 


1 venustas. 
2 decorus et gratiosus corporis et oris motus. 
8 felicitate quadam et casu. Keats seems to have felt that this is true 
also with regard to his own art: — 
““When I behold upon the night’s starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance.” 
—Life, Letters, §c. of John Keats, vol. ti. p. 293. 
4 The translation adds: Secundum dlud Luripidis. 


5 Etenim fieri non potest ut juvenis per omnia decus tueutur, nisi forte yu 
ventutem ipsam ad supplementum decoris asswmas. 
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are easy to corrupt, and cannot last; and for the most 
part it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little out 
of countenance ;} but yet certainly again, if it light 
well, it maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 


XLIV. Or Derrormiry. 


DEFORMED persons are commonly even with na- 
ture ;? for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they 
by nature; being for the most part (as the Scripture 
saith) void of dasaics affection ; and so they have their 
revenge of nature.? Certainly there is a consent be- 
tween the body and the mind; and where nature 
erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other. Uh 
peccat in uno, perichitatur in altero. But because 
there is in man an election touching the frame of his 
mind, and a necessity in the frame of his body, the 
stars of natural inclination are sometimes obscured by 
the sun of discipline and virtue. Therefore it is good 
to consider of deformity, not as a sign, which is more 
deceivable; but as a cause, which seldom faileth of 
the effect. Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his 
person that doth induce contempt, hath also a per- 
petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself 
from scorn. Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 
treme bold. First, as in their own defence, as being 
exposed to scorn; but in process of time by a general 
habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, and espe- 
cially of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness 


1 senectutem autem sero penitentem. 
2 naturam fere ulciscuntur. 
8 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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of others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 
Again, in their superiors, it quencheth jealousy tow- 
ards them, as persons that they think they may at 
pleasure despise: and it layeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep; as never believing they should be 
in possibility of advancement, till they see them in 
possession. So that upon the matter, in a great wit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at this present in some countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs; because they that 


are envious towards all are more obnoxious and offi- 


cious towards one, But yet their trust towards them 
hath rather been as to good spials and good whisperers, 
than good magistrates and officers. And much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, 
they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free themselves 
from scorn; which must be either by virtue or malice ; 
and therefore let it not be marvelled if sometimes they 
_ prove excellent persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the 
son of Solyman, Alsop, Gasca President of Peru; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them; with others. 


XLV. Or Buitpine. 


Housss are built to live in, and not to look on; 
therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of 
houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of 
the poets; who build them with small cost. He that 
builds a fair house upon an ill seat, committeth him- 
self to prison. Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome ; but likewise where the 


a 
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air is une ual ; as you shall see many fine seats set 
apon a knap of ground, environed with higher hills 
round about it;! whereby the heat of the sun is pent 
in, and the wind gathereth? as in troughs; so as you 
shall have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of 
heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. Nei- 
ther is it ill air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill 
ways, ill markets: and, if you will consult with Mo- 
mus,® ill neighbours. I speak not of many more ; 
want of water; want of wood, shade, and shelter; 
want of fruitfulness, and mixture’ of grounds of sev- 
eral natures; want of prospect ; want of level grounds ; 
want of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races; too near the sea, too 
remote; having the commodity of navigable rivers,° 
or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too far off 
from great cities, which may hinder baeimens; or too 
near them, which lurcheth all provisions,® and maketh 
every thing dear; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: all which, as 
it is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is good 
to know them, and think of them, that a man may 
take as many as he can ;’ and if he have several dwell- 


1 in colliculo paululum elevato; sed cincto undique, more theatri, collibus 
altioribus. 

2 variis estibus reciprocantur. d 

8 For an explanation of this allusion to Momus, aunt which there has 
been some controversy of late, I am indebted to Mr. Ellis. “In one of 
Zisop’s fables,’’ he writes, ‘“‘Minerva makes a house; and Momus says it 
should have been on wheels, to get away from bad neighbours.” 

4 That is, want of mixture. Sterilitas soli, aut quod ex vartis glebarum 
generibus minime commistum sit. 

5 So in the original, and also in Ed. 1639. It seems as if not had drop- 
ned out; or as if the should be no. The translation has commoditas nulla 
fluviorum navigabilium. 

6 quod victui necessaria absorbet. 

Y locus ubi quis latifundia ampla possideat, aut acquirere possit, et locus 


ae 
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ings, that he sort them so, that what he wanteth in 
the one he may find in the other. Lucullus answered 
Pompey well; who, when he saw his stately galleries, 
and rooms so ee and lightsome, in one of his houses, 
said, Surely an excellent place for summer, but how do 
you in winter? Lucullus answered, Why, do you not 
think me as wise as some fowl are, that ever change their 
abode towards the winter ? 

To pass from the seat to the house itself; we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator’s art; who writes books 
De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator ; whereof 
the former delivers the precepts of the art, and the 
latter the perfection. We will therefore describe a 
princely palace, making a brief model thereof. For 
it is strange to see, now in Europe, such huge build- 
ings as the Vatican and Escurial and some others be, 
and yet scarce a very fair! room in them. 

First therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ;? a side for 
the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of Hester, and 
a side for the household; the one for feasts and tri-_ 
umphs, and the other for dwelling. I understand both 
these sides to be not only returns,? but parts of the 
front; and to be uniform without, though severally 
partitioned within; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that, as it 
were, joineth them together on either hand. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only 


contra ubi pennas extendere nequeat: que singula minime eo animo enumera~ 
mus ac si domus aliqua his incommodis omnibus vacare possit, verumut tot eat 
ulis evitemus quot evitari concedatur. 

1 vere magnificam. 

2 nisi duas habeat portiones diversas. 

% non ut latera domis. 
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goodly room above stairs, of some forty foot high ;} 
and under it a room for a dressing or preparing place 
at times of triumphs. On the other side, which is 
the household side, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel, (with a partition between ;) both of 
good state and bigness;% and those not to go all the 
length, but to have at the further end a winter and a 
summer parlour, both fair. And under these rooms,* 
a fair and large cellar sunk under ground; and like- 
wise some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two 
stories, of eighteen® foot high a piece, above the two 
wings ; and a goodly leads upon the top,® railed with 
statua’s interposed; and the same tower to be divided 
into rooms, as shall be thought fit.’ The stairs like- 
wise to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair open 
newel, and finely railed in with images of wood, cast 
into a brass colour ;® and a very fair landing-place at 
the top. But this to be, if you do not point any of 
the lower rooms for a dining place of servants. For 
otherwise you shall have the servants’ dinner after 
your own: for the steam of it will come up as ina 
tunnel.? And so much for the front. Only I under- 


1 The translation raises it to fifty feet. Eamque supra gradus ad quin- 
quaginta pedes ad minus altam. 

2 et subter eam cameram item alteram, similis longitudinis et latitudinis ; 
gue apparatum et instructionem ad festa, ludos, et ejusmodi magnificentias, 
actores etiam dum se ornent et parent, commode recipiat. 

3 amplum et pulchram. 

4 atque subter hee omnia (excepto sacello). 

5 quindecim. 6 codpertam plumbo, equabili. 

7 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

8 gradus autem turris apertos esse, et in se revertentes, et per senos subinde 
divisos: utringue statuis ligneis inauratis, vel saltem enei coloris cinctos. 

9 verum cavendum ne locus ubi famuli comedant sit ad imum qgradum, vel 
prope; si enim sit, ciborum nidor ascendet, tanquam in tule yuodam. 


aa 
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stand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen foot! 
which is the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but 
three sides of it, of a far lower building than the front. 
And in all the four corners of that court fair stair- 
cases, cast into turrets, on the outside, and not within 
the row of buildings themselves. But those towers 
are not to be of the height of the front, but rather 
proportionable to the lower building.? Let the court 
not be paved, for that striketh up a great heat in sum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being 
kept shorn, but not too near shorn. The row of re- 
turn * on the banquet side, let it be all stately gal- 
leries : in which galleries let there be three, or’ five, 
fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal dis- 
tance ; and fine coloured windows of several works.® 
On the household side, chambers of presence and or- 
dinary entertainments,® with some bed-chambers ; and 
let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
lights on the sides, that you may have rooms" from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it 

1 viginti. 

2 turres extruantur, altitudinem laterum predictorum nonnihil superantes, 
ad gradus quibus in superiora ascendatur capiendos; que turres non recipi- 
antur in planum edificii, sed extra promineant. 

3 Arca autem integra lapidibus latis quadrangulis minime substernatur ; 
nam hujusmodi pavimenta calorem molestum estate, et similiter frigus as- 
nerum hyeme tmmittunt: sed habeat ambulacra, ex ejusmodi lapidibus, per 


latera tantum edificii; et formam crucis ex tisdem in medio; cum quadris 


interpositis, que gramine vestiantur, detonso quidem, sed non nimis prope 
terram, 


4 latus universum aree. 
5 ubi pingantur columne, imagines omnigene, flores, et similia. 
6 At latus ex parte familie, simul cum latere tertio e regione frontis, core 


vlectatur cameras presentiales; et alias usis ac decoris ordinarit. 
7 cubicula et camere. 


——e 
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~ also, that you may have rooms both for summer and 


winter; shady for summer, and warm for winter. 
You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, 
that one cannot tell where to become to be out of the 
sun or cold. .For inbowed windows, I hold them of 
good use; (in cities, indeed, upright! do better, in 
respect of the uniformity towards the street;) for 
they be pretty retiring places for conference; and 
besides, they keep both the wind and sun off; fur 
that which would strike almost thorough the room 
doth scarce pass the window. But let them be but 
few, four in the court, on the sides only.? 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of 
the same square and height; which is to be environed 
with the garden on all sides ;? and in the inside, clois- 
tered on all sides, upon decent. and beautiful arches, 
as high as the first story. On the under story, 
towards the garden, let it be turned to a grotta, or 
place of shade, or estivation. And only have open- 
ing and windows towards the garden; and be level 
upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid 


_all dampishness. And let there be a fountain, or some 


fair work of statua’s in the midst of this court; and 
to be paved as the other court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings on both sides; and the end* — 
for privy galleries. Whereof you must foresee that 
one of them be for an infirmary,° if the prince or 
any special person should be sick, with chambers, bed- 


1 ad planum edificii, et minime protuberantes. 
.2 due scilicet ex utroque latere area. 

8 horto per exlerius circumcincta. 

4 latus transversum. 

5 cwrandum vero ut alique, tam ex cameris et conclavibus, quam ex portir 
vibus, designentur ad usum infirmorum. 
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thamber, antecamera, and recamera, joining to it. 
This upon the second story. Upon the ground story, 
a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; and upon the third 
story likewise, an open gallery,®? upon pillars, to take 
the prospect and freshness of the garden. At both 
corners of the further side, by way of return,’ let 
there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a rich 
cupola in the midst; and all other elegancy that may 
be thought upon.’ In the upper gallery too, I wish 
that there may be, if the place will yield it, some foun- 
tains running in divers places from the wall, with some 
fine avoidances.6 And thus much for the model of the 
palace ;7 save that you must have, before you come to 
the front, three courts. A green court plain, with a— 
wall about it;® a second court of the same, but more 
garnished, with little turrets, or rather embellishments, © 
upon the wall; and a third court, to make a square 
with the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a naked wall, but enclosed with tarrasses, leaded 
aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three sides; and 

1 Habeant autem portiones singule egris destinate, (ut moderni loquuntur) 


Ante-Cameram, Cameram ad cubile, et Re-cameram. 

2 At latus transversum solarit inferioris, versus hortum convertatur im por= 
ticum, spatiosum, &c. 

8 Rursus supra solarium tertium, ex omnibus tribus lateribus, statuantur 
porticus elegantes, &c. 

4 ad angulos duos lateris transversi in solario secundo. 

5 Sint autem conclavia illa rebus curiosis omnigenis et spectatu dignis re- 
Serta. 

6 gui per secretos tubos iterwm transeant. The following sentence is in- 
serted here in the translation: Interior autem pars in solario superiore, 
versus aream, formetur in porticus et ambulacra, bene munita et obducta, aa 
usum convalescentium. 

7 The translation adds: nam de balneis et piscinis non loquor. 

8 Area viridis, gramine vestita, cum pariete in circuitu, et juxta parietem 
urboribus, ordine positis, sata, 
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cloistered on the inside, with pillars, and not with 
arches below.! As for offices, let them stand at dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to. pass from them to 
the place itself. 


XLVI. Or GaARbDEns. 


Gop A.mieuty first planted a Garden. And in- 
deed it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works:? and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely ;° as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens for all 
the months in the year; in which severally things of 
beauty may be then in season. For December, and 
January, and the latter part of November, you must 
take such things as are green all winter:® holly; ivy; 


1 sed ambulacris supra columnas, non arcus, erectis; in summitate vero 
plumbo vel lapide quadrato coépertis, et ad latera elegantibus statuis parvis, 
enei coloris, munitis clausam. 

2 mantis tantum sunt opera, nec sapiunt naturam. 

8 citius pervenire ad edificiorum pulchritudinem quam ad hortorum elegan- 
tiam et amenitatem. 

4 in quibus separatim plante que. illo mense florent et vigent producantur. 
The scene in the “‘ Winter’s Tale,” where Perdita presents the guests with 
flowers suited to their ages, has some expressions which, if this Essay had 
been contained in the earlier edition, would have made me suspect that 
Shakespeare had been reading it. As I am not aware that the resemblance 
has been observed, I will quote the passages to which I allude in connexirn 
with those which remind me of them. 

5 Reverend Sirs, 
For you there’s Rosemary and Rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
Grace and Remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing. 
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bays; juniper; cypress-trees ; yew; pine-apple-trees ;? 
fir-trees ; rosemary ; lavender ; periwinkle, the white, 
the purple, and the blue; germander; flags ;* orange- 
trees; lemon-trees; and myrtles, if they be stoved; and 
sweet marjoram, warm set.2 There followeth, for the 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms; crocus vernus, both the yel- 
low and the grey ; primroses; anemones; the early 
tulippa; hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis; fritellaria. 
For March, there come violets, specially the single 
blue, which are the earliest; the yellow daffodil ;+ the 
daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom; the peach-tree in 
blossom ; the cornelian-tree in blossom ; sweet-briar. 
In April follow, the double white violet; the wall- 
flower ; the stock-gilliflower; the cowslip; flower-de- 
lices, and lilies of all natures ;5 rosemary-flowers ; the 


tulippa; the double piony ; the pale daffodil ;® the 


Pol. Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
1In place of “‘ pine-apple-trees,” the translation has bu«us, pinus, abies. 
2 Trides quoad folia. 
8 juxta parietem et versus solem satus. 
4 pseudo-narcissus luteus. 
5 Now, my fair’st friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the Spring, that might 
Become your time of day... . 
j Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty: Violets (dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath): pale Prime-roses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength... . 
bold Oxlips, and 
The Crown Imperial: Lilies of all kinds, 
(The Flower-de-Luce being one). 
6 narcissus verus. 
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French honeysuckle; the cherry-tree in ‘blossom; the 
dammasin and plum-trees in blossom ; the white thorn 
in leaf; the lilac-tree. In May and June come pinks 
of all sorts, specially the blush-pink ; roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later; honeysuckles ; 
strawberries; bugloss; columbine; the French mari- 
gold ; flos Africanus;! cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; 
figs in fruit; rasps; vine-flowers ; lavender in flowers ; 
the sweet satyrian, with the white flowers ; herba mus- 
earia; lilium convallium ; the apple-tree in blossom.? 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties ;? musk-roses; 
the lime-tree in blossom; early pears and plums in 
fruit; genitings, quadlins. In August come plums of 
all sorts in fruit; pears; apricocks; berberries ; fil- 
berds ; musk-melons ; monks-hoods, of all colours. In 
September come grapes; apples; poppies of all col- 
ours; peaches; melocotones; nectarines; cornelians ; 
wardens; quinces. In October and the beginning of 
November come services; medlars; bullaces; roses 
cut or removed to come late; holly-oaks; and such 
like. These particulars are for the climate of London; 
but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver 
perpetuum, as the place affords, 


‘1 Flos Africanus, simplex et multiplex. The “French Marigold” is omits 
ted in the translation. 
2 The translation adds; flos cyaneus: [the corn-cockle]. 
8 Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on Summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling Winter, the fairest flowers 0’ the season 
Are our Carnations and streaked Gilly-vors 
(Which some call Nature’s bastards) .... - 
Here’s flowers for you: 
Hot Lavender, Mints, Savory, Marjoram, 
The Mary-gold, that goes to bed wi’ the Sun, 
And with him rises, weeping: These are flowers 
Of middle Summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 


\ 
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And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know what be the flowers and 


plants that do best perfume the air. Roses, damask | 


and red,? are fast flowers of their smells; so that. you | 
may walk by a whole row of them, and. find nothing ~ 


of their sweetness; yea though it be in a morning’s 
dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow. 
Rosemary little; nor sweet marjoram. That whiejh 


above all others yields the sweetest smell in the air? | 


is the violet, specially the white double violet, which 
comes twice a year; about the middle of April, amd 
about Bartholomew-tide.t Next to that is the musk- 
rose. ‘Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 


excellent cordial smell.5 Then the flower of the vines; - 


it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent,° which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very de- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilliflowers,’ specially the 
matted pink and clove gilliflower. Then the flowers 
of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off.8 Of bean-flowers I spear’ not, 


1 que adhuc crescentes, nec avulse, maxime emittunt auras suaves, et aérem 
odore perfundunt. 

2 tam pallide quam rubee. 

3 suavissimo odore (crescens) imbuit. 

4 sub finem Augusti. 

5 So Ed. 1639. The original has “which a most excellent cordial smell.” 
Possibly it should be which yield. The translation has gue halitum emittunt 
plane cardiacum. 

6 qualis est in caule plantaginis. 

7 The British Museum copy (see note at the end) omits and gilliflowers 
Lhe translation has tum cariophyllate tam minores quam majores. 

® The translation adds tum flores lavendule. 
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because they are field flowers. But those which per- 
fume the air most delightfully, not passed by as the 
rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three; 
that is, burnet, wild-thyme, and watermints. There- 
fore you are to set. whole alleys of them, to have the 
sleet when you walk or ‘tread. 

-For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
since: as we have done of buildings), the con- 
tents. ought not well to be under- thirty acres of 
ground; and to be divided into three parts; a green 
in the entrance; a heath or desert! in the going 
forth; and the main garden in the midst; besides 
alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green; six to the heath; 
four and four to either side; and twelve to the main 
garden. The green hath two pleasures: the one, be- 
cause nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass kept finely shorn ; the other, because it will give 
you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may go in 
front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the 
garden. But because the alley will be long, and, in 
great heat of the year or day, you ought not to buy 
the shade in the garden by going in tie sun thorough 
the green, therefore you are, ff either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley, upon carpenter’s work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making of knots or figures 
with divers coloured earths, that they may lie under 
the windows of the house on that side which the gar- 
den stands,? they be but toys: you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately 


1 fruticetum sive eremumn. 2 This clause is omitted in the translation, 


ieee 
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arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars of car- 
penter’s work, of some ten foot high, and six foot 
broad; and the spaces between of the same dimension 
with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches let 
there be an entire hedge of some four foot high, framed 
also upon carpenter’s work; and upon the upper hedge, 
over every arch, a little turret, witha belly, enough to ~ 
receive a cage of birds: and over every space between ~ 
the arches some other little figure, with broad plates — 
of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon. 
But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set, all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of the 
garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but. to leave on either side ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys; unto which the two covert alleys of 
the green may deliver you. But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclo- 
sure; not at the hither end, for letting! your pros- 
pect upon this fair hedge from the green; nor at the 
further end, for letting? your prospect from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form you cast it into, first,’ 


ne... impediat. 

2ne.. . intercipiat. 

3 My copy of Ed. 1625 has a comma after first and no comma after into. 
The copy in the British Museum has a. comma after into, and no comma 
after Jirst. So also, Ed. 1639. The translation has guecunque ea tandem 
sit, nimis curiosa et opérosa ne sit. I suspect that the direction was to add 
the second comma and leave the first, and that it was misunderstood, or 
imperfectly executed; an accident which may easily happen, and would 
account for the occasional introdaction of a change which could not have 
been intended. 
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it be not too busy, or full of work. Wherein I, for 
my part, do not like images cut out in juniper or other 
garden stuff; they be for children. Little low hedges, 
round, like welts,! with some pretty pyramides, I like 
well; and in some places, fair columns upon frames 
of carpenter’s work.* I’ would also have the alleys” 
spacious and fair. You may have closer alleys upon 
the side grounds, but none in the main garden. I 
wish also, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 
ascents, and alleys,? enough for four to walk abreast ; 
which I would have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments ; and the whole mount to 
be thirty foot high ; and some fine banqueting-house,* 
with some chimneys neatly cast, and without too much 
glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment; but pools mar all,®> and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains I 
intend to be of two natures: the one that sprinkleth 
or spouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water,® 
of some thirty or forty foot square, but without fish, 
or slime, or mud. For the first, the ornaments of 
images gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well: 
but the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 
never stay,’ either in the bowls or in the cistern; that 
the water be never by rest discoloured, green or red or 


1 instar fimbriarum. 

2 Columnas etiam, et pyramides alias, ex opere lignario, in aliquibus locis 
sparsas, sepibus vestitas, recipio. 

3 et tribus ambulacris. 

4 atque in vertice domicellus elegans extruatur. 

5 sed stagna et piscine exulent. 

6 unum qui aquam salientem verset et dispergat, cum crateribus suis; alte- 
rum nitidum aque pure receptaculum, &c. 

7 ut perpetuo fluat, nec cunsistat. 
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the like; or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. Be 
sides that, it is to be cleansed every day by the hand. 
Also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it, doth well. As for the other kind of foun- 
tain, which we may call a bathing pool, it may admit 
much curiosity! and beauty’; wherewith we will not 
trouble ourselves: as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images; the sides likewise; and withal em- 
bellished with coloured glass, and such things of lustre; 
encompassed also with fine rails of low statua’s. But 
the main point is the same which we mentioned in the 
former kind of fountain; which is, that the water be 
im perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and then dis- 
charged away under ground, by some equality of bores, 
that it stay little? And for fine devices, of arching 
water without spilling, and making it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
like), they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to 
health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it,? but some 
thickets made only of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground set with 


1 The copy in the British Museum has a semicolon after curiosity: my 
copy has a comma. And as it has certainly been a change in the type, and 
not a variety in the impression or an alteration made by the hand, I am 
inclined to think that the Museum copy was a proof in which corrections 
were afterwards made. 

2 The translation adds : ut maneat limpida. 

8 The translation adds: nisi quod, in aliquibus locis erigt previpio arborum 
series, gue in vertice ambulacra contineant, ramis arborum codperta, cum 
fenesiris. Subjaceat autem pars soli floribus odoris suavis abunde consita, 
qui auras in superius exhalent; alias fruticetum apertum esse sine arboribus 
velim. 
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violets, strawberries,! and primroses. For. these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade. And these to be in 
the heath, here and there, not in any order.? I like 
also little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as 
are in wild heaths), to be set, some with wild thyme; 
some with pinks; some with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye; some with periwinkle; some 
with violets ; some with strawberries ; some with cow- 
slips; some with daisies; some with red roses; some 
with lilium convallium ; some with sweet-williams red ; 
some with. bear’s-foot :3 and the like low flowers, being 
withal sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps are to 
be with standards of little bushes pricked upon their 
top, and part without.. The standards to be roses ; 4 
juniper; holly; berberries; (but here and there, be- 
cause of the smell of their blossom ;°) red currants; 
gooseberry ; rosemary ; bays; sweet-briar ; and such 
like. But these standards to be kept with cutting, 
that they grow not out of course.® 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with va- 
riety of alleys, private, to give a full shade, some of 
them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some 

1 fragis precipue. 

2 Dumeta autem, et ambulacra super arbores, spargi volumus ad placitum, 
non in ordine aliquo collocart. 

8 Helleboro flore purpureo. 

4 Pars autem cumulorum habeat in vertice frutices ; ea sint rosa, &c. 

5 sed hec rarior, propter odoris gravitatem dum floret. The British Mu- 
seum copy has a semicolon after blossom and no stop after berberries (or 
veare-berries as it is spelt): my copy has a semicolon after beare-berries 
and no stop after blossom. It is difficult to say which has been the alter- 
ation; for in the original setting of the type room for a semicolon does not 
seem to have been left in either place. Here (as before) I suspect the in- 
tention of the corrector was to insert the first without removing the second. 
The parenthesis certainly refers to the berberry; the blossom of which has 


an offensive smell, when too near. 
6 ne deformiter excrescant. 


7 
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of them likewise for shelter, that when the wind blows 
sharp, you may walk as in a gallery. And those alleys 
must be likewise hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind; and these closer alleys must be ever finely grav- 
elled, and no grass, because of going wet. In many 
of these alleys likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all 
sorts; as well upon the walls as in ranges. And this 
wou'd be generally observed, that the borders wherein 
you plant your fruit-trees be fair and large, and low, 
and not steep ;' and set with fine flowers, but thin 
and sparingly, lest they deceive? the trees. At the 
end of both the side grounds, I would have a mount 
of some pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclos- 
ure breast high, to look abroad into the fields.® 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit- 
trees ; and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, and arbours 
with seats, set in some decent order;* but these to be 
by no means set too thick; but to leave the main gar- 
den so as it be not close, but the air open and free. 
For as for shade, I would have you rest upon the alleys 
of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed; 
in the heat of the year or day; but to make account 
that the main garden is for the more temperate parts 
of the year; and in the heat of summer, for the morn- 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 


1 et molliter ascendens. 

2 succo defraudent. 

3 ad talem altitudinem parietis exterioris, ut in monticello stanti in agros 
pateat prospectus. 

4 ambulacra quedam, eaque minime angusta, arboribus fructiferis utrinque 
consita. Quin et arboreta aliqua, arborum fructiferarum prope consitarum ; 
a uml racula artificiosa et bella cum sedibus ordine eleganti locata. 
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largeness as they may be turfed, and have living plants 
and bushes set in them; that the birds may have more 
scope, and natural nestling,! and that no foulness ap- 
pear in the floor of the aviary.2, So I have made a 
platform of a princely garden, partly by precept, partly 
by drawing, not a model, but some general lines of it;? 
and in this I have spared for no cost. But it is nothing 
for great princes, that for the most part taking advice 
with workmen,’ with no less cost set their things to- 
gether ;° and sometimes add statua’s, and such slits 
for state and magnificence, but nothing to the true 
pleasure of a garden. 


XLVII. Or Necocratine. 


Ir is generally better to deal by speech than by let- 
ter ; and by the mediation of a third than by a man’s 
self. Letters are good, when a man would draw an 
answer by letter back again; or when it may serve for 
a man’s justification afterwards to produce his own 
letter; or where it may be danger to be interrupted, 
or heard by pieces. To deal in person is good, when 
a man’s face breedeth regard, as commonly with in- 
feriors; or in tender cases,® where a man’s eye upon 
the countenance of him with whom he speaketh may 


1 ut aves liberius volitent, et se per diversa oblectare et componere possint. 

2The translation adds: Quantum vero ad ambulacra in clivis et vartis 
ascensibus amenis conficienda, illa Nature dona sunt, nec ubique extrui pos- 
punt ; nos autem ea posuimus que omni loco conveniunt. 

8 partim modulo general, sed minime aczurato. 

4 hortulanos. 

5 yarta, parum cum judicio, componunt. 

8 in rebus quas extremis tantum digitis tangere conventt. 
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give him a direction how far to go; and generally, 
where a man will reserve to himself liberty either to 
disavow or to expound. In choice of instruments, it 
is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that that is committed to them, and to repert 
back again faithfully the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men’s business some- 
what to grace themselves, and will help the matter in 
report! for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons as 
affect the business wherein they are employed ; for that 
quickeneth much; and such as are fit for the matter ; 
as bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken men for per- 
suasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, fro- 
ward and absurd men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself.2 Use also such as have been lucky, and 
prevailed before in things wherein you have employed 
them; for that breeds confidence, and they will strive 
to maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a 
person with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon 
the point at first ; except you mean to surprise him by 
some short question. It is better dealing with men in 
appetite, than with those that are where they would be. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start 
or first performance is all;? which a man cannot rea- 
sonably demand, except either the nature of the thing 
be such, which must go before; or else a man can per- 
suade the other party that he shall still need him in 
some other thing; or else that he be counted the hon- 
ester man.* All practice® is to discover, or to work. 


1 ca que referent verbis emollient. 

2 que aliquid iniqui habeat. 

8 prima velut occupatio aut possessio votorum im precipuis numeranda, 
4 pro homine imprimis integro et verace. 

5 negotiatio. 
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Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at una- 
wares, and of necessity, when they would have some- 
what done and cannot find an apt pretext. If you 
would work! any man, you must either know his 
nature and fashions, and so lead him; or his ends, and 
so persuade him; or his weakness and disadvantages, 
and so awe him; or those that have interest in him, 
and so govern him. In dealing with cunning persons, 
we must ever consider their ends, to interpret their 
speeches ; and it is good to say little to them, and that 
which they least look for. In all negociations of diffi- 
culty, a man may not look to sow and reap at once; 
but must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 


XLVIII. Or Fottowers anp FRIENDS. 


Costity followers are not to be liked; lest while 
a man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone which 
eharge the purse, but which are wearisome and impor- 
tune in suits. Ordinary followers ought to challenge 
no higher conditions than countenance, recommenda- 
‘tion, and protection from wrongs. Factious followers 
are worse to be liked, which follow not upon affection 
to him with whom they range themselves, but upon 
discontentment conceived against some other; where- 
upon commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we 
many times see between great personages. Likewise 
glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they follow, are full of 
inconvenience; for they taint business through want of 


1 si guem ad nutum fingere cupias, ut inde efficius aliquid. 
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secrecy ;! and they export honour from a man,’ and 
make hima return in envy. There is a kind of fol- 
lowers likewise which are dangerous, being indeed 
espials; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others. Yet such men, many 
times, are in great favour; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange tales. The following by certain 
estates of men, answerable to that which a great per- 
son himself professeth, (as of soldiers to him that hath 
been employed in the wars, and the like,) hath ever 
been a thing civil, and well taken even in monarchies ; _ 
so it be without too much pomp or popularity. But 
the most honourable kind of following is to be followed 
as one that apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert! 
in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with the more able.® And besides, 
to speak truth, in base times active men are of more 
use than virtuous. It is true that in government it is 
good to use men of one rank equally: for to counte- 
nance some extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent; because they may claim a 
due.6 But contrariwise, in favour, to use men with 
much difference and election is good; for it maketh the 
persons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officious: because all is of favour.’ It is good dis- 
1 futilitate sud. 


2 The translation inserts, si quis vere rem reputet. 

3 pro re decora habitum est. 

4 ut quis patronum se profiteatur eorum qui virtute et meritis clarent. 

5 prestat mediocribus patrocinart quam eminentioribus. 

6 quandoquidem ordinis paritas cequas. gratic conditiones tangucum ex debilo 
poscit. 


7 neque de hoc merito conqueratur quispiam, quum omnia ex gratia non ea 
kbito prodeant. 
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cretion not to make too much of any man at the first ; 
because one cannot hold out that proportion. To be 
governed (as we call it) by one, is not safe; for it 
shews softness, and gives a freedom to scandal and dis- 
reputation ; for those that would not censure or speak 
ill of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of those 
that are so great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour. Yet to be distracted with many is worse; for 
it makes men to be of the last impression,' and full of 
change. To take advice of some few friends is ever 
honourable; for lookers-on many times see more than 
gamesters ; and? the vale best discovereth the hill. There 
is little friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that is, ~ 
is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 


XLIX. Or Surrors. 


Many ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many good 
matters are undertaken with bad minds; I mean not 
only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that. intend not 
performance. Some embrace® suits, which never mean 
to deal effectually in them; but if they see there may 
_ be life in the matter by some other mean, they will be 
content to win a, thank, or take a second reward, or 
at least. to make use in the mean time of the suitor’s 
hopes. Some take hold of suits only for an occasion to 


1 postremee (ut nunc loquuntur) editionis. Whence it would appear that the 
wetaphor is from the printing-press. 
2 atque (ut adagio dicitur). 3 recipiunt et operam avide pollicentur 
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cross some other ; or to make an information! whereof 


they could not otherwise have apt pretext; without 


care what become of the suit when that turn is served ; 
or, generally, to make other men’s business a kind of 
entertainment to bring in their own. Nay some under- 
take suits, with a full purpose to let them fall; to the 


end to gratify the adverse party or competitor. Surely ; 
there is in some sort a right in every suit; either a 


right in equity, if it be a suit of controversy; or a 
right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If affection 
lead a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him 
rather use his countenance to compound the matter 
than to carry it. If affection lead a man to favour 
’ the less worthy in desert, let him do it without deprav- 
ing or disabling the better deserver. In suits which a 
man doth not well understand, it is good to refer them 
to some friend of trust and judgment, that may report 
whether he may deal in them with honour: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for else he may be led by 
the nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and 
abuses, that plain dealing in denying to deal in suits at 
first, and reporting the success barely, and in challeng- 
ing no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown 
not only honourable but also gracious. In suits of fa- 
vour, the first coming ought to take little place: so far 
forth consideration may be had of his trust,? that if in- 
telligence of the matter could not otherwise have been 
had but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means; and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery.2 To be ignorant of the 


1 ut aliquid obiter deferant et informent. 
2 fides in re illa patefacienda. 
8 hoc et fraudi non sit, sed potius remuneretur. 
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value of a suit is simplicity ; as well as to be ignorant 
of the right thereof is want of conscience. Secrecy in 
suits is a great mean of obtaining; for voicing them tc 
be in forwardness may discourage some kind of suitors, 
but doth quicken and awake others. But timing of the 
suit is the principal. Timing, I say, not only in re- 
spect of the person that should grant it, but in respect 
of those which are like to cross it. Let a man, in the 
choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things, than those that are general.1_ The repara- 
tion of a denial is sometimes equal to the first grant ;? 
if a man shew himself neither dejected nor discontented. 
Lniquum petas ut equum feras, [Ask more than is rea- 
sonable, that you may get no less,] is a good rule, 
where a man hath strength of favour: but otherwise 
a man were better rise in his suit;® for he that would 
have ventured at first to have lost the suitor, will not 
in the conclusion lose both the suitor and his own 
former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a request 
to a great person, as his letter; and yet, if it be not 
in a good cause, it is so much out of his reputation. 
There are no worse instruments‘ than these general 
contrivers of suits; for they are but a kind of poison 
and infection to public proceedings. 


laitque eum potius adhibe qui paucioribus negotiis se immiscet, quam qui 
ononia complectitur. 

2 Denegate petitionis iteratio concessioni ipsi quandoque equipollet. 

8 gralibus quibusdam ad id quod petis ascendere, et aliquid saltem impe 
rare. ~ 

4 non invenitur in rebuspublicis perniciosius hominum genus. 
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L. OF Srupres. 


Sruprus serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability.! Their chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse ;? and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business.? 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth;4 to use them too much for ornament, 
is affectation ;°> to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humour of a scholar.6 They perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need proyning? 
by study; and studies themselves do give forth diree- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them; for they teach 
not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for 
granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh 
and consider.2 Some books are to be tasted, others to 


1 aut meditationum voluptati, aut orationis ornamento, aut negotiorum sub- 
sidio. 

2 im sermone tam familiart quam solemni. 

8 ut accuratiore judicio res et suscipiantur et disponantur. 

4 speciosa quedam socordia. °. 5 affectatio mera est que se ipsum prodit. 

6 de rebus.-autem ex regulis artis judicare, scholam omnino sapit, nec bene 
succedit. ss 

7 So in the original. Compare Sylva Sylvarum, § 482.: “ the lower boughs 
ynly maintained, and the higher continually proined off:”’ and again § 823.. 
“many birds do proine their feathers:” from which I suppose that it is not 
a misprint, but another form of the word. 

8 sed ut addiscas, ponders, et judicio tuo aliquatenus utaris. 
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be swallowed,! and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others ;? but that would be only 
in the less important arguments, and the meaner sort 
of books ; else distilled books are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things.? Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have 
a great memory; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit: and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise; poets witty; the 
mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; moral 
_ grave;° logic and rhetoric able to contend.6 Abeunt 
studia in mores. [The studies pass into the manners. ] 
Nay there is no stond or impediment in the wit, but 
may be wrought out: by fit studies: like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is 
good for the stone and reins; shooting for the lungs 
and breast ; gentle walking for the stomach ; riding for 
head; and the like. So if a man’s wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematics; for in demonstrations, 
if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 


1 guos deglulire cursimque legere oportet. 

2 eorumque compendia tantum desumere. 

8 penitus insipidi. 

4 scriptio autem, et notarum collectio, perlecta in animo impinut et altiua 
figit. i 

5 gravitatem quandam morum conciliat, 

3 pugnacem reddit, et ad contentiones lacrem. 
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differences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are 
eymini sectores, [splitters of hairs.] If he be not apt 
to beat over matters,! and to call up one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases. 
So every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. | 


LI. Or Faction. 


Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, is 
a principal part of policy; whereas contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is either in ordering those things which 
are general, and wherein men of several factions do. 
nevertheless agree; or in dealing with correspondence 
to particular persons, one by one.? But I say not that 
the consideration of factions is to be neglected. Mean 
men, in their rising, must adhere; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves,? were better to maintain 
themselves indifferent and neutral. Yet even in be- 
ginners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of 
the one faction which is most passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best way.* | The lower and weaker 
faction is the firmer in conjunction; and it is often seen 
that a few that are stiff do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth ; as the faction 


1 si quis ad transcursus ingenii segnis sit. 

2 in palpandis, conciliandis, et tractandis singulis. 

2 jam pridem honorem adeptis. 5 

4 ita caute adherere, ut videatur quis altert ec partibus addictus, et tamen 


sarti adverse minime odiosus, viam quandam sternit ad honores per medium 
factionum. 
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between Lucullus and the rest of the nobles of the 
senate (which they called Optimates) held out awhile 
against the faction of Pompey and Cesar; but when 
the senate’s authority was pulled down, Cesar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The faction or party of 
Antonius and Octavianus Czsar against Brutus and 
Cassius, held out likewise for-a time; but when Brutus 
and Cassius were overthrown, then soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided. These exam- 
ples are of wars, but the same holdeth in private fac- 


‘tions. And therefore those that are seconds in factions 


do many times, when the faction subdivideth, prove 
principals; but many times also they prove cyphers 
and cashiered ; for many a man’s strength is in opposi- 
tion ; and when that faileth he groweth out of use. It 
is commonly seen that men once placed take in with 
the contrary faction to that by which they enter: 
thinking belike that they have the first sure, and now 
are ready for a new purchase.!' The traitor in faction 
lightly goeth away with it;? for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing,’ the winning of some one man | 
casteth them, and he getteth all the thanks. The even 
carriage between two factions proceedeth not always of 
moderation, but of a trueness to a man’s self, with end 
to make use of both.* Certainly in Italy they hold it 


_ a little suspect in popes, when they have often in their 


mouth Padre commune:® and take it to be a sign of 


1 ad novos amicos conciliandos se comparare. 

2 plerumque rem obtinet. 

8 tanquam in equilibrio. 

4 sed ex consilio callido, quandoguidem proximus sibi quisque sit, atque ew 
mtraque factione utilitatem demetere speret. 

5 in suspicionem incurrit Papa, de quo vox illa in vulgus volitat, Padre 
Commune. 
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one that meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his 
own house. Kings had need beware how they side 
themselves, and make themselves as of a faction or 
party; for leagues within the state are ever pernicious 
to monarchies: for they raise an obligation paramount 
tu obligation of sovereignty, and make the king tan- 
quam unus ex nobis [like. one of themselves]; as was 
to be seen in the League of France. When factions 
are carried too high and too violently,} it is a sign of 
weakness in princes; and much to the prejudice both 
of their authority and business. The motions of fac- 
tions under kings ought to be like the motions (as the 
astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which may 
have their proper motions, but yet still are quietly 
carried by the higher motion. of primum mobile. 


LII. Or Crerremontrts AND REeEsPEcTs.? 


He that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be rich that 
is set without foil.2 But if a man mark it well, it is 
in praise and commendation of men as it is in gettings 
and gains: for the proverb is true, That light gains 
make heavy purses ; for light gains come thick, where- 
as great come but now and then. So it is true that 
small matters* win great commendation, because they 
are continually in use and in note: whereas the occa- 
sion of any great virtue cometh but on. festivals. 

1 cum factiones manu forti et palam concertant. 
2 De Ceremoniis Civilibus, et Decoro. 
8 sine ornamento ummni. 


4 exigue. virtutes. 
5 raro admodum oblingit. 
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Therefore it doth much add to a man’s reputation, and 
is (as queen Isabella! said) like perpetual letters commen- 
datory, to have good forms. To attain them it almost 
sufficeth not to despise them; for so shall a man ob- 
serve them in others; and let him trust himself with 
the rest. For if he labour too much to express them, 
he shall lose their grace; which is to be natural and 
unaffected. Some men’s behaviour? is like a verse, 
wherein every syllable is measured; how can a man 
comprehend great matters, that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations? Not to use ceremonies at 
all, is to teach others not to use them again; and so 
diminisheth respect to himself; especially they be not 
to be omitted to strangers and formal natures; but 
the dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the 
moon,’ is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith 
and credit of him that speaks. And certainly there 
is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
passages amongst compliments,° which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man’s peers 
a man shall be sure of familiarity ; and therefore it is 
good a little to keep state. Amongst a man’s inferiors 
one shall be sure of reverence; and therefore it is good 
a little to be familiar. He that is too much in any- 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of satiety, 
maketh himself cheap. To apply one’s self to others 
is good; so it be with demonstration that a man doth 
it upon regard,® and not upon facility. It is a good 


1 Isabella, regina Castiliana. 2 vultus et gestus et externa alia, 

8 locutio hyperbolica (quali nonnulli utuntur ). 

4 et pondus eorum que dicuntur. 

5 modus, artificiose cujusdam insinuations, in verbis ipsis, uwer formulas 
tommunes, qui homines revera inescat et mirifice afficit, 

6 ex comitate et urbanitate. 
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precept generally in seconding another, yet to add 
somewhat of one’s own: as if you will grant his opin- 
ion, let it be with some distinction; if you will follow 
his motion, let it be with condition ; if you allow his— 
counsel, let it be with alleging further reason. Men 
had need beware how they be too perfect in compli- 
ments ;! for be they never so sufficient otherwise, their — 
enviers will be sure to give them that attribute,? to thie 
disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loss also in © 
business to’ be too full of respects, or to be curious in 
observing times and opportunities. Salomon saith, He- 
that considereth the wind shall not sow, and he that look- 
eth to the clouds shall not reap. A wise man will make 
more opportunities than he finds. Men’s behaviour 
should be like their apparel, not too strait or point 
device, but free for exercise or motion. 


LI. Or Prarsz. 


Pralis& is the reflexion of virtue. But it is as the 
glass or body which giveth the reflexion.2 If it be 
from the common people, it is commonly false and 
naught; and rather followeth vain persons than vir- 
tuous. For the common people understand not many 
excellent virtues. The lowest virtues draw praise from 
them ; the middle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
sense of perceiving at all. But shews, and species vir- 


1 ceremoniis et formulis. 

2 audies tamen ab invidis, in nominis tui detrimentum, urbanus tantum et 
affectator. 

aie ut fit in speculis, trahit aliquid e natura corporis quod reflexionem 
prebet. 
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tutibus sinuiles, serve best with them. Certainly fame is 
like a river, that beareth up things light and swoln, and 
drowns things weighty and solid. But if persons of 
quality and judgment concur,! then it is (as the Scrip- 
ture saith), Women bonum instar unguenti fragrantis ; 
[a good name like unto a sweet ointment.] It filleth 
all round about, and will not easily away. For the 
odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers. There be so many false points? of praise, 
that a man may justly hold it a suspect. Some praises 
proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an ordinary 


flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, which 


may serve every man; if he be a cunning flatterer, he 
will follow the arch-flatterer, which is a man’s self; 
and wherein a man thinketh best of himself, therein 


the flatterer will uphold him most: but if he be an im- 


pudent flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to 
himself that he is most defective, and is most out of 
countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle 
him to perforce, spretd conscientid. Some praises come 
of good wishes and respects,? which is a form due in 


‘civility to kings and great persons, laudando preecipere ; 


when by telling men what they are, they represent to 
them what they should be. Some men are praised 
maliciously to their hurt, thereby to stir envy and jeal- 
ousy towards them; pessimum genus inimicorum lau- 
dantium ; [the worst kind of enemies are they that 
praise; ] insomuch as it was a proverb amongst the 
Grecians, that he that was praised to his hurt, should 


1 cum vulgo concurrunt. 

2 conditiones fallaces. 

8 a voluntate bond cum reverentid conjuncta proficiscuntur 
4 humiliter moneas. 
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have a push rise upon his nose; as we say, that a blister 
will rise upon one’s tongue that tells a le. Certainly 
moderate praise, used with opportunity,! and not vul- 
gar, is that. which doth the good.? Salomon saith, He 
that praiseth his friend aloud, rising early, it shall be to 
him no better than a curse. Too much magnifying of 
man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procure 
envy and scorn. ‘To praise a man’s self cannot be 
decent, except it be in rare cases; but to praise a 
man’s office or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cardi- 
nals of Rome, which are theologues, and friars, and 
schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scorn towards civil business: for they call all temporal 
business of wars, embassages, judicature, and other em- 
ployments, sbirrerte, which is under-sheriffries ; as if 
they were but matters for under-sheriffs and catch- 
poles: though many times those under-sheriffries do 
more good than their high speculations.? St. Paul, 
when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, I 
speak like a fool; but speaking of his calling, he saith, 
magnificabo apostolatum meum: [1 will magnify my 
mission. ] 


LIV. Or Vatn-Gtory. 


Ir was prettily devised of Aisop ; the fly sat upon the 
azle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, What a dust do 
I raise! So are there some vain persons, that whatso- 

1 tempestive irrogatos. 

2 honori vel maxime esse. 
8 ac si artes ille memorate magis ejusmodi homines, quam in fastigio Car- 


dinalatds positos, decerent: et tamen (si res rite penderetur) speculativa cum 
sivilibus non male miscentur. 
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ever goeth alone or moveth upon greater nieans,! if 
they have never so little hand in it, they think it is 
they that carry it. They that are glorious must needs 
be factious; for all bravery stands upon comparisons.? 
They must needs be violent, to make good their own 
vaunts. Neither can they be secret, and therefore not 
effectual ;° but according to the French proverb, Beau- 
coup de bruit, peu de fruit; Much bruit, little fruit. 
Yet certainly there is use of this quality‘ in civil af- 
fairs.. Where there is an opinion and fame to be cre- 
ated either of virtue or greatness, these men are good 
trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the case 
of Antiochus and the /Etolians, There are sometimes 
great effects of cross lies ;° as if a man that negociates 
between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of them 
above measure, the one to the other: and sometimes 
he that deals between man and man, raiseth his own 
credit. with both, by pretending greater interest than 
he hath in either. And in these and the like kinds, it 
often falls out that somewhat is produced of nothing ; 
for lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on substance. In militar® commanders and 
soldiers, vain-glory is an essential point ;’ for as iron 
sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth an- 
other. In cases of great enterprise upon charge and 


1 cum aliquid vel sponte procedit, vel manu potentiore cietur. 

2 nulla ostentatio sine comparatione sui est. 

8 ideoque opere ut plurimum destituuntur. 

4 hujusmodi ingeniis. 

5 mendacia reciproca, et ex utrdque parte. 

6 So inthe original. It is the form of the word which Bacon always 
‘I believe) uses. 

7 non inutile est. 
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adventure, a comyosition of glorious natures doth put 
life into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than of the sail. In 
fame of learning, the flight will be slow without some 
feathers of ostentation. Qui de contemnendd glorid 
libros seribunt, nomen suum inscribunt. [They that 
write books on the worthlessness of glory, take care to— 
put their nanies on the title page.] Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Galen, were men full of ostentation.? Certainly © 
vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s memory ; and 
virtue was never so beholding to human nature, as it 
received his due at the second hand.2 Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her 
age so well,‘ if it had not been joined with some van- 
ity® in themselves; like unto varnish, that makes ceil- 
ings not only shine but last. But all this while, when 
I speak of vain-glory, I mean not of that property that 
Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus; Omnium, que 
dixerat feceratque, arte quddam ostentator: '[A man 
that had a kind of art of setting forth to advantage all 
that he had said or done:] for that proceeds not of 
vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion ;° 
and in some persons‘ is not only comely, but gracious. 
For excusations, cessions, modesty itself well governed, 
are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those arts 
there is none better than that which Plinius Secundus 


1 que sumptibus et periculo privatorum suscipiuntur. 
2 (magna nomina) ingenio jactabundo erant. 
8 Neque virtus ipsa tantum humane nature debet propter nominis sui cele- 
brationem, quam sibi ipsi. 
4 ad hunc usque diem vix durasset, aut saltem non tam vegeta. 
§ yanitate et jactantia. : 
ex urte et prudentid, cum magnanimitate quadam conjunctéa. 
7 in aliquibus hominibus qui natura veluti comparati ad eam sunt. 
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speaketh of, which is to be liberal of praise and com- 
mendation to others, in that wherein a man’s self hath 
any perfection. For saith Pliny very wittily, In com- 
mending another you do yourself right ; for he that you 
commend is either superior to you in that you commend, 
or inferior. If he be inferior, if he be to be commended, 
you much more; if he be superior, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much less. Glorious men are the scorn of 
wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.} 


LV. Or Honour anv Repurarion. 


Tue winning of Honour? is but the revealing of a 
man’s virtue and worth without disadvantage. For 
some in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation ; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it; so 
as they be undervalued in opinion. If aman perform 
that which hath not been attempted before; or at- 
tempted and given over; or hath been achieved, but 
not with so good circumstance; he shall purchase more 
honour, than by effecting a matter of greater difficulty 
or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If a man so 
temper his actions, as in some one of them he doth 
content every faction or combination of people, the 
music will be the fuller. A man is an ill husband of 


1 parisitis pred et esc; sibique ipsis et glorie vane mancipia. 

2 Honoris et existimationis vera et jure optimo acquisitio ea est, ut quis, &ie. 
Harl. MS. 5106, has ‘‘ The true winning of honour:” which is probably 
the true reading 
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his honour, that entereth into any action, the failing 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of 
it through can honour him. Honour that is gained 
and broken upon another! hath the quickest? reflexion, 
like diamonds cut with fascets. And therefore let a 
man contend to excel any competitors of his in honour, 
in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
ereet followers and servants help much to reputation.* 
Omnis fama a domesticis emanat. Envy, which is the 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring a 
man’s self in his ends rather to seek merit than fame ; 
and by attributing a man’s successes rather to divine 
Providence and felicity, than to his own virtue or 
policy. The true marshalling of the degrees of sov- 
ereign honour are these. In the first place are 
conditores impertorum, founders of states and com- 
monwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are legislatores, 
lawgivers ; which are also called second founders, or 
perpetut principes, because they govern by their ordi- 
nances after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, 
Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the Siete partidas. In the third place are libera- 
tores, or salvatores,® such as compound the long miseries 
of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitude 
of strangers or tyrants; as Augustus Cxsar, Vespasi- 
anus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Sev- 
enth of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatores or propugnatores 
impervi ; such as in honourable wars enlarge their ter- 


1 qui comparativus est et alium pregravat. 
2 maxime vividam. 3 cum angulis multiplicibue. 
4 Ita Q. Cicero. 5 sive servatores patriarum suarum. 
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ritories, or make noble defence against invaders. And 
in the last place are patres patric, [fathers of their 
country ;] which reign justly, and make the times good 
_ wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in such number. Degrees of hon- 
our in subjects are, first participes curarum, those upon 
whom princes do discharge the greatest weight of their 
affairs; their right hands, as we call them. The next 
are duces belli, great leaders; such as are princes’ lieu 
tenants, and do them notable services in the wars. 
The third are gratiosi, favourites; such as exceed not 
this scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and harm- 
less to the people. And the fourth, negotiis pares ; 
such as have great places under princes, and execute 
their places with sufficiency. There is an honour, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely ; that is, of such as sacrifice 
themselves to death or danger for the good of their 
country ; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 


LVI. Or Jupicature. 


JUDGES ought to remember that their office is jus 
dicere, and not jus dare; to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law. Else will it be like the au- 
thority claimed by the church of Rome, which under 
pretext of exposition of Scripture doth not stick to add 
and alter; and to pronounce that which they do not 
find; and by shew of antiquity to introduce novelty. 
Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than con- 
fdent. Above all things, integrity is their portion and 
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proper virtue. Cursed (saith the law) is he that re 
moveth the landmark. The mislayer of a mere-stone is 
to blame. But it is the unjust judge that is the capital 
remover of landmarks, when he defineth amiss of lands 
and property. One foul sentence doth more hurt than 
many foul examples. For these do but corrupt the 
stream, the other corrupteth the fountain. So saith 
Salomon, Fons turbatus, et vena corrupta, est justus 
cadens in causé sud coram adversario: [A righteous 
man falling down before the wicked is as a troubled 
fountain or a corrupt spring.] The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue, unto the 
advocates that plead, unto the clerks and ministers of 
justice underneath them, and to the sovereign or state 
above them. . 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There be 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into worm- 
wood ; and surely there be also that turn it into vine- 
gar; for injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make 
it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to suppress 
force and fraud; whereof force is the more pernicious 
when it is open, and fraud when it is close and dis- 
guised. Add thereto contentious suits, which ought 
to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a just sentence, as God 
useth to prepare his way, by raising valleys and taking 
down hills: so when there appeareth on either side an 
high hand, violent prosecution, cunning advantaget 
taken, combination, power, great counsel, then is the 
virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality equal ;? that 


lmanum elatam, veluti in prosecutione wmportund, captionibus malitiosis 
vombinationibus, patrocinio potentum, advocatorum disparitate, et similibus. 
2 in equandis tis que sunt inequalia. 
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he may plant his judgment as upon an even ground. 
Qui fortiter emungit, elicit sanguinem ; [Violent blow- 
ing makes the nose bleed ; ] and where the wine-press 
is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, that tastes of 
the grape-stone. Judges must beware of hard con- 
structions and strained inferences; for there is no worse 
torture than the torture of laws. Specially in case of 
laws penal, they ought to have care that that which was 
meant for terror be not turned into rigour; and that 
they bring not upon the people that shower whereof 
the Scripture speaketh, Pluet super eos laqueos ; for 
penal laws pressed are a shower of snares upon the 
people. Therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit for the 
present time, be by wise judges confined in the execu- 
tion: Judicis offictum est, ut res, ita tempora rerum, 
gc. [A judge must have regard to the time as well 
as to the matter.] In causes of life and death, judges 
ought (as far as the law permitteth) in justice to re- 
member mercy; and to cast a severe eye upon the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 
Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that plead. 
Patience and gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice; and an overspeaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge first to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the bar ; 
or to show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence 
or counsel too short; or to prevent information by 
questions, though pertinent. The parts of a judge in 
hearing are four: to direct the evidence; to moderate 
length,! repetition, or impertinency of speech; to reca- 
pitulate, select, and collate the material points of that 


1 advocatorum et testium proliitatem. 
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which hath been said; and to give the rule or sens 
tence. Whatsoever is above these is too much}; and 
proceedeth either of glory and willingness to speak, or 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, or 
of want of a staid and equal attention. It is a strange 
thing to see that! the boldness of advocates should pre- 
vail with judges; whereas they should imitate God, in 
whose seat they sit; who represseth the presumptuous, 
and giveth grace to the modest. But it is more strange, 
that judges should have noted favourites ;? which can- 
not but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
bye-ways.? There is due from the judge to the advo- 
cate some commendation and gracing, where causes 
are well handled and fair pleaded; especially towards 
the side which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due 
to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold de- 
fence. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with 
the judge,* nor wind himself into the handling of the 
cause anew after the judge hath declared his sentence}; 
but on the other side, let not the judge meet the cause 
half way, nor give occasion for the party to say his 
counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. 
The place of justice is an hallowed place; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts and 
purprise thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal 

1 quantum. 
2 advocatis quibusdam pre ceteris immoderate et aperte favere. 


8 corruptionis, et obliqua ad judices adits. 
4 obstrepat. 
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and corruption. For certainly Grapes (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) will not be gathered of thorns or thistles ; 
neither can justice yield her fruit with sweetness 
amongst the briars and brambles of catching and poll- 
ing? clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instruments. First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits; which make the court swell, 
and the country pine. ‘The second sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not 
truly amici curice, but parasiti curie, in puffing a court 
up beyond her bounds, for their own scraps and advan- 
tage. ‘The third sort is of those that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts; persons that are full of nim- 
ble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert 
the plain and direct courses of courts, and bring jus- 
tice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth 
is the poller and exacter of fees; which justifies the 
common resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in precedents, wary 
in proceeding,? and understanding in the business of 
the court, is an excellent finger of a court; and doth 
many’ times point the way to the judge himself. 
Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tables ; Salus popult 
suprema lex; [The supreme law of all is the weal of 
the people ;] and to know that laws, except they be in 
order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing 


1 yapacium et lucris inhiantium. 
% mm actis ipsis concipiendis cautus. 
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in a state when kings and states do often consult with 
judges; and again when judges do often consult with 
the king and state: the one, when there is matter of 
law intervenient in business of state; the other, when 
there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matter of law. For many times the things deduced 
to judgment may be mewm and tuum, when the reason 
and consequence thereof may trench to point of estate: 
I call matter of estate, not only the parts of sover- 
eignty,! but whatsoever introduceth any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precedent; or concerneth? manifestly 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
conceive that just laws and true policy have any antip- 
athy; for they are like the spirits and sinews, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges also remember, that 
Salomon’s throne was supported by lions on both sides: 
let them be lions, but yet lions under the throne; being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left to them, as 
a principal part of their office, a wise use and applica- 
tion of laws. For they may remember what the apos- 
tle saith of a greater law than theirs; Ios scimus quia 
lea bona est, modo quis ed utatur legitime. [We know 
that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully. ] 


1 intelligo autem ad ratones status pertnere, non solum si quid ad Jura Re 
galia impetenda spectet, verum etiam, &e 
2 gravet. 
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LVII. Or ANGER. 


To seek to extinguish Anger utterly is but a bravery 
of the Stoics. We have better oracles: Be angry, but 
sin not. Let not the sun go down upon your anger. 
Anger must be limited and confined both in race and 
in time.! We will first speak how the natural inclina- 
tion and habit to be angry may be attempered and 
calmed. Secondly, how the particular motions of an- 
ger may be repressed, or at least refrained from doing 
mischief. Thirdly, how to raise anger or appease an- 
ger in another. . 

For the first; there is no other way but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it 
troubles man’s life. And the best time to do this, is to 
look back upon anger when the fit is throughly over. 
Seneca saith well, That anger is like ruin, which breaks 
itself upon that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth us 
To possess our souls in patience. Whosoever is out of 
patience, is out of possession of his soul. Men must 
not turn bees ; 


whee las animasque in vulnere ponunt: 


[that put their lives in the sting. ] 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness;? as it appears 
well in the weakness of those subjects in whom it 
reigns ; children, women, old folks, sick folks. Only 
men must beware that they carry their anger rather 
with scorn than with fear ;? so that they may seem 


1 et quousque et quamedin. 

2 res humilis et infra dignitatem hominis. 
- 8 Ttaque cum irasci contigerit, caveant homines (si modo dignitatis suce velint 
esse memores) ne tram suam cum metu eorum quibus irascuntur, sed cum con- 
femplu, conjungant. 
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rather to be above the injury than below it; which 
is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to him- 
self in it.} 

For the second point; the causes and motives of an- 
ger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt; and 
therefore tender and delicate persons must needs be 
oft angry; they have so many things to trouble them, 
which more robust natures have little sense of. The 
next is, the apprehension and construction of the in- 
jury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, full 
of contempt:? for contempt is that which putteth an 
_ edge upon anger, as much or more than the hurt itself. 
And therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of a man’s repu- 
tation? doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wherein 
the remedy is,‘ that a man should -have, as Consalvo 
was wont to say, telam honoris crassiorem, [an honour 
of a stouter web.] But in all refrainings of anger, it 
is the best remedy to win time; and to make a man’s 
self believe, that the opportunity of his revenge is not 
yet come, but that he foresees a time for it; and so to 
still himself in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of 
words, especially if they be aculeate and proper; for 

1 si quis iram suam paullulum re gat et inflectat. } 

2 si quis curiosus sit et perspicas in interpretatione injurie illate, quatenus 
ad circumstantias ejus, ac si contemptum spiraret. 

3 opinio contumclice, sive quod existimatio hominis per consequentiam ledatur 


et perstringatur. 
4 cui accedit remediumn presentaneum. 
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communia maledicta are nothing so much; and again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets; for that makes 
him not fit for society. The other, that you do not 
peremptorily break off, in any business, in a fit of an- 
ger; but howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act 
anything that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing’ anger in another; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are fro- . 
wardest and worst disposed, to incense them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravate the contempt. And the two 
remedies are by the contraries. The former to take 
good times,! when first to relate to a man an angry 
business ; for the first impression is much; and the 
other is, to sever, as much as may be, the construction 
of the injury from the point of contempt; imputing it 
to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what you will. 


LVI. Or Victsstrupz oF Tutnes. 


Satomon saith, There is no new thing upon the earth. 
So that as Plato had an imagination, That all knowledge 
was but remembrance ; so Salomon giveth his sentence, 
That all novelty is but oblivion. Whereby you may see 
that the river of Lethe runneth as well above ground 
us below. ‘There is an abstruse astrologer? that saith, 
af it were not for two things that are constant, (the one 
is, that the fixed stars ever stand at like distance one 
from another, and never come nearer together, nor go 
further asunder; the other, that the diurnal motion 


1 tempora serena et ad hilaritutem prona. 
2 astrologus quidam abstrusus et parum notus. 


31* 
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perpetually kzepeth time,) no individual would last one 
moment. Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, 
that bury all things in oblivion, are twq; deluges and 
earthquakes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, 
they do not merely dispeople and destroy.! Phaéton’s 
car went but a day.? And the three years’ drought in 
the time of Elias was but particular, and left people 
alive. As for the great burnings by lightnings, which 
are often in the West Indies, they are but narrow.® 
But in the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is further to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be reserved, are commonly igno- 
rant and mountainous people, that can give no account 
of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one‘ as if 
none had been left. If you consider well of the peo- 
ple of the West Indies, it is very probable that they 
are a newer or a younger people than the people of the 
old world. And it is much more likely that the de-. 
struction that hath heretofore been there, was not by 
earthquakes (as the Aigyptian priest told Solon con- 
cerning the island of Atlantis, that .2t was swallowed by 
an earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts. But on the other side, they have such pouring 
rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk and Europe 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or 
mountains, are far higher than those with us; whereby 


1 ille populum penitus non absorbent aut destrwunt. 

2 Fabula Phaétontis brevitatem conflagrationis, ad unius diet tantum spas 
tium, representavit. 

8 The translation adds: Pestilentias etiam pretereo quia nec ille totaliter 
vbsorbent. 

4 ut oblivio non minus omiia involvat. 
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.t seems that the remnants of generation of men were 
in such a particular deluge saved.!___As for the obser- 
vation that Machiavel hath, that the jealousy of sects 
doth much extinguish the memory of things; traduc- . 
ing Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not find that 
those zeals do any great effects, nor last long; as it 
appeared in the succession of Sabinian, who did re- 
vive the former antiquities.” 

The vicissitude or mutations in the Superior Globe 
are no fit matter for this present ‘argument. It may 
be, Plato’s great year, if the world should last so long, 
would have some effect ; not in renewing the state of 
like individuals, (for that is the fume of those that con- 
ceive the celestial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon these things below than indeed they have,) but 


in gross.2 Comets, out of question, have likewise 


power and effect over the gross and mass of things; 


but they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in 


their journey, than wisely observed in their effects ; * 
specially in their respective effects; that is, what kind 
of comet, for magnitude, colour, version of the beams, 
placing in the region of heaven,? or lasting, produceth 
what kind of effects. 

There is a toy which I have heard, and I would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say 


lunde credibile est reliquias stirpis hominum apud eos post tale diluvium 
particulare conservatas fuisse. 

2 The translation adds: Tum vero prohibita, licet tenebris cooperta, obre- 
punt tamen et suas nanciscuntur periodos. 

3 in summis et massis rerum. 

4 Verum homines, ut nunc est, indiligentes, aut curiosi, cirea eos sunt: e0s- 
yue potius mirabundi spectant, atque itineraria eorundem conficiunt, quam 
tfectus eorum prudenter et sobrie notant. 

5 The translation adds: tempestatis anni; semite aut cursis. 
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it is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in 
what part) that every five and thirty years the same 
kind and suit of years and weathers comes about 
again;! as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, and’ the like ; 
and they call it the Prime. It is a thing I do the 
rather mention, because, computing backwards, I have 
found some concurrence.” 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come te 
men. ‘The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, 
is the vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs_ 
rule in men’s minds most. The true religion is built 
upon the rock ; the rest are tossed upon the waves of 
time. To speak therefore of the causes of new sects ; 
and to give some counsel concerning them, as far as 
the weakness of human judgment can give stay to se 
great revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by dis 
cords ; and when the holiness of the professors of re- 
ligion is decayed and full of scandal; and withal the 
times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous; you may 
doubt the springing up of a new sect; if then also 
there should arise any extravagant and strange spirit 
to make himself author thereof. All which points 
held when Mahomet published his law. If a new 
sect have not two properties, fear it not;* for it will 
not spread. The one is, the supplanting or the oppos- 
ing of authority established ; for nothing is more pop- 


1 Similem annorum temperaturam, et tempestatem ceeli, velut in orbem redire. 

2 Congruentiam, haud exactam sane, sed non multum discrepantem. 

8 pracipue si co tempore ingenium quoddam intemperans et paradoxa spi- 
ans suboriatur. 


4 nova secta licet pullulet, duobus si destituatur adminiculis, ab cd nom 
metuas. ; 
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ular than that. The other is, the giving licet ce to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for speculative 
heresies, (such as were in ancient times the Arians, and 
now the Arminians,) though they work mightily upon 
men’s wits, yet they do not produce any great altera- 
tions in states; except it be by the help of civil oc- 
casions.!. There be three manner of plantations of 
new sects. By the power of signs and miracles; by 
the eloquence and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; 
and by the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon them 
amongst miracles; because they seem to exceed the 
strength of human nature: and I may do the like 
of superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new sects 
and schisms, than to reform abuses; to compound the 
smaller differences; to proceed mildly, and not with 
sanguinary persecutions; and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness. 
The changes and vicissitude in wars are many ; but 
chiefly in three things; in the seats or stages of the 
war; in the weapons; and in the manner of the con- 
duct. Wars, in ancient time, seemed more to move 
from east to west ; for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabi- 
ans, Tartars, (which were the invaders, ) were all east- 
ern people. It is true, the Gauls were western; but 
we read but of two incursions of theirs: the one to 
Gallo-Grecia, the other to Rome. But East and West 
have no certain points of heaven ;? and no more have 
the wars, either from the east or west, any certainty of 
observation. But North and South are fixed;? and it 


1 ex occasione motuum civilum. 
2 celi climuta non determinant. 8 natura fir. 
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hath seldum or never been seen that the far southern 
people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. 
Whereby it is manifest that-the northern tract of the 
world is in nature the more martial region: be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere; or of the 
great continents that are upon the north, whereas 
the south part, for aught that is. known, is almost 
all sea; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that which, without aid 
of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the 
courages warmest.} 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars. For great 
empires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the 
forces of the natives which they have subdued, resting 
upon their own protecting forces; and then when they 
fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become a prey.” 
So was it in the decay of the Roman empire; and 
likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Great, every bird taking a feather; and were not un- 
like to befal to Spain, if it should break. The great 
accessions and unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up 
wars: for when a state grows to an over-power, it is 
like a great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
hath been seen.in the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, 
and others. Look when the world hath fewest harbar- 
ous peoples,® but such as commonly will not marry or 
generate, except they know means to live,‘ (as it is al- 
most every where at this day, except Tartary,) there is 

1 The translation adds: wt Kquet in populo Araucensi; qui ad ulteriora 
Austri positi omnibus Peruviensibus fortitudine longe precellunt. 

2 aliis gentibus in predam cadunt. 


8 cum mundus nationibus barbaris minus abundat, sed civiliores fere sunt. 
4 nisi modum famaliam alendi, aut saltem victum garandi, previderint. 
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no danger of inundations! of people: but when there 
be great shoals of people, which go on to populate, 
without foreseeing means of life and sustentation, it is 
of necessity that once in an age or two they discharge 
a portion of their people upon other nations ;? which 
the ancient northern people were wont to do by lot; 
casting lots what part should stay at home, and what 
should seek their fortunes. When a warlike state 
grows soft and effeminate, they may be sure of a war. 
For commonly such states are grown rich in the time 
of their degenerating; and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in valour encourageth a war.? 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
observation: yet we see even they have returns and 
vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance* was 
known in the city of the Oxidrakes in India; and 
was that which the Macedonians called thunder and 
lightning, and magic. And it is well known that the 
use of ordnance® hath been in China above two thou- 
sand years. ‘The conditions of weapons, and their im- 
provement, are, First, the fetching afar off; for that 
outruns the danger ;® as it is seen in ordnance and 
muskets. Secondly, the strength of the percussion ; 
wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all arietations 
and ancient inventions. The third is, the commodious 
use of them; as that they may serve in all weathers ;7 

1 ab inundationibus aut migrationibus. ; 

2 portionem aliquam mullitudinis sue exonerent, et novas sedes querant, et 
gic alias nationes invadant. 

3 animat gentes alias ad eosdem invadendos. 

4 tormenta @nea. 

5 pulveris pyrii et tormentorum igneorum. 

6 periculum ab hostili parte anticipat. 

Tid quod tormentis igneis majoribus etiam competit, que omnibus tempes. 
tatibus donea. 
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that the carriage may be light and manageable ; and 
the like. 

For the conduct of the war: at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number: they did put the wars like 
wise upon main force and valour; pointing days for 
pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an even 
match: and they were more ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their battles. After they grew to rest upon 
number rather competent than vast; they grew to? 
advantages of place, cunning diversions, and the like: 
and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their 
battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, learning; and then both of them 
together for a time; in the declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Learning hath his 
infancy, when it is but beginning and almost childish :? 
then his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile: then 
his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced: 
and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
haust.4 But it is not good to look too long upon these 
turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for the philology of them, that is but a circle of 
tales,®> and therefore not fit for this writing. 


1 So in original. A word appears to have dropped out, such as seek, or 
something equivalent. The translation has captabant. 

2 quando leviuscule sunt, et pueriles. 

3 solidiores et exactiores. 

4 The translation adds, manente tamen garrulitate. 


\ 


5 Quatenus vero ad Philologiam, que in hoc argumento ut plurimum versae | 


tur, nihil aliud est quam narratiuncularum et obse vationum futilium conge- 
“tes quedam 
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NOTE. 


In speaking of the original edition, I have referred to a 
copy in my own possession ; from which the title is copied. 


- I have since found that there is a copy in the British Museum 


bearing the same date, but not in all respects the same. In 
the titlepage, iustead of newly enlarged, it has newly written. 
It professes to be “printed by John Haviland, for Hanna 
Barret,” omitting the name of Richard Whittaker, and the 
words which follow. In the text, it is difficult even on a 
careful examination to detect any differences whatever. But 
upon referring to the passages in which I had noticed an 
error, or a doubt, or a variety of reading, I find that in three 
of them it differs from my copy. In p. 146. it has children 
not child: in p. 167. flower not flowers: in p. 219. game not 
gaine. One or two other variations which occur in the later 
essays I have noticed in their places. Of these copies, one 
must certainly have been a proof in which corrections were 
afterwards made. And the fact that all the later editions 
have “newly enlarged” in the titlepage, instead of “ newly 
written,” favours the supposition that mine is the corrected 
copy. That in some cases (as for instance in pages 167. 
and 219.) the reading of the other copy is unquestionably 
the right one, may possibly be explained by accidents of 
the press. The last letter in flowers may have failed to take 
the ink; the m in game may have been injured, and being 
nistaken for an imperfect 7m may have been replaced by a 
perfect an. 
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PREFACE. 


A ¥FEw days before Bacon was made Lord Keeper, 
the state of the negotiation then pending with Spain 
for the marriage of Prince Charles with the Infanta 
had been laid before the Council board, and they had 
“by consent agreed that his Majesty might with hon- 
our enter into a treaty of marriage” &c.1 It was not 
a project from which Bacon expected any good; and if 
the King had taken his advice he would have gone no 
further in it than to let it be talked of as a possible ~ 
resource by which the Crown might free itself from 
debt. Neither did the Council, I think, (judging from 
the terms of the resolution,) expect it to succeed ; but 
they thought that, if it were fairly proceeded with on 
the King’s part, some occasion would probably turn up 
for breaking it off with honour and advantage.? That 
it should be proceeded with for the present was how- 
ever settled; and Sir John Digby was appointed to go 
as ambassador to Spain, partly to conduct the negotia- 


1 See “the sum of his M. speech to some of his Council on the 2 of 
March” [1616-7]. Harl. MSS. 1323. fo. 263. 

2‘Tt were very likely that the breach, if any were, could not be but up- 
on some material point of religion; which if it fell out could not be any 
dishonour to his Majesty, but on the contrary a great reputation, both with 
his subjects here at home, and with his friends of the reformed religion in 
foreign parts.” 
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tion, partly. to effect some arrangement for the suppres-. 
sion of the pirates of Algiers and Tunis, who had be- 
come very troublesome. 

Such being the state of the negotiation when Bacon. 
had to take it up asa leading Councillor, true policy 
required that it should be guided with a view to both 
issues, so that some good might be secured either way 3 
—good to the general state of Christendom, if Spain 
were disposed to act sincerely for that end; good to the 
particular interests of England and Protestantism, if 
not. And first came the question, what good could be 
extracted out of the alliance, supposing it to succeed. 
Accordingly on the 23rd of March 1616-7, while the 
King was on his way to Scotland, Bacon sent for his 
consideration a paper of additional instructions for Sir 
John Digby: which began thus: 

“ Besides your instructions directory to the substance 
of the main errand, we would have you in the whole 
carriage and passages of your negotiation, as well with 
the King himself as with the Duke of Lerma and 
Council there, intermix discourse upon fit occasions, — 
that may express ourselves to the effect following: 

“That you doubt not but that both Kings, for that 
which concerns religion, will proceed sincerely, both 
being entire and perfect in their own belief and way; 
but that there are so many noble and excellent effects, 
which are equally acceptable to both religions and for 
‘he good and happiness of the Christian world, which 
may arise out of this conjunction, as the union of both 
Kings in actions of estate may make the difference in 
religion as laid aside and almost forgotten.  . 

“As first, that it will be a means utterly to extin- 
guish and extirpate pirates, which are the common 
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enemies of mankind, and do much infest Europe at 
this time. 

‘‘ Also, that it may be a beginning and seed (for the 
like actions before have had less beginnings) of a holy 
war against the Turk, whereunto it seems the events 
of time do invite Christian kings, in respect of the 
great corruption and relaxation of discipline of war 
in that empire; and much more in respect of the utter 
ruin and enervation of the Grand Signor’s navy and 
forces by sea: which openeth a way (without congre- 
gating vast armies by land) to suffocate and starve 
Constantinople, and thereby to put those provinces 
into mutiny and insurrection.” 

The remaining articles do not concern us at pres- 
ent. 

Now as I do not find in any of Bacon’s letters or 
memoranda of earlier date any hint of such a project 
as this last mentioned, I suppose it was this particular 
occasion that put it into his head, and led him into that 
train of meditation to which we owe the fragment 
which follows. In 1622, in which year it was written, 
the position which the King had taken with regard to 
Spain was again much the same as in 1617. The 
negotiation having been kept on foot for awhile by 
delusive promises, and afterwards interrupted and al- 
most broken off by the war in the Palatinate, had been 
again resumed, and it was resolved that the match 
should proceed. Bacon was no longer in office; but 
he was still attentive to public affairs, and the return 
of the former political conjuncture would naturally re- 
mind him of his former advice, and induce him to take 
the subject up again; while the utter and final breach 
with Spain which followed soon after sufficiently ac- 

VOL, II. 82 
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counts for his not proceeding further with it ; although 
he thought so well both of the matter, and of the man- 
ner in aihioh he had opened it, that he had the frag- 
ment translated into Latin and included among his 
Opera Moralia et Civilia.+ 

The argument of the dialogue has but little interest 
for us at this day, except as indicating a stage in the 
history of opinion : and even for that it is hardly avail-_ 
able, because it is not carried far enough to enable us 
to judge what Bacon’s own opinion was upon the ques- 
tion proposed. His design apparently was to exhaust 
the subject, by showing it from all sides; as seen 
by the Roman Catholic “ zelant,” by the Protestant 
zelant, by the orthodox and moderate divine, by the — 
soldier, by the statesman, and by the courtier; while 
the distribution of the parts is such as to give full scope 
to them all. But as the formal discussion breaks off — 
before the first speaker has concluded (who represents 
the extreme Roman Catholic view),— the “ moderate 
divine”’ having said nothing, and the statesman (who, 
though a Roman Catholic also, would, I presume, have 
represented Bacon’s own opinion) having merely inti- 
mated that he did not consider the design impractica- 
ble, — it is not easy to conjecture with any confidence 
what the ultimate judgment was intended to be. Com- 
paring it however with an opinion of Bacon’s own, re- 


1“Postremo duo fragmenta adjici mandavit; Dialogum de Bello Sacro, 
et Novam Atlantidem. Fragmentorum autem genera tria esse dixit. Pri- 
mum eorum que libris integris amissis servata sunt; ut Somnium Scipio- 
nis. Secundum eorum que auctor ipse, vel morte prereptus vel aliis nego- 
tiis distractus, perficere non potuit, ut Platonis Atlantis. Tertium eorum 
quee auctor itidem ex composito et volens deseruit: ex quo genere sunt ista 
duo que diximus. Neque tamen ea deseruit Dominatio sua fastidio argu~ 
menti, sed quod alia multa habuerat que merito antecedere deberent.’’ — 
Rawley’s ¢ preface to the Opera Moralia et Civilia. 1688. 
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corded two years later ; remembering the instructions 
to Sir John Digby which I have quoted; and observ- 
ing the spirit of the introductory conversation, — es- 
pecially with reference to one or two passages which 
appear to have been inserted on revision, — I am in- 
clined to think that Eupolis, the ‘ Politique,’ would 
have limited his approval to a war against the Turks ; 
and that not simply as Infidels, but as dangerous neigh- 
bours to all Christendom. And I suppose that as 
things then stood the Christian powers might very 
fairly, and merely in self-defence and as a matter of 
international policy, have demanded securities from the 
Turks, the refusal of which would (even according to 
modern opinions) have formed a just ground of war. 
That it would have been a “ holy war,” — that is, that 
it would incidentally have had the effect of recovering 
to the Church countries then subject to Infidels, — 
would in Bacon’s eyes no doubt have been a great 
additional recommendation : experience not having yet 
sufficiently proved that subjection of ‘territory to Chris- 
tian rule does not involve conversion of people to the 
Christian faith. 

Setting aside the practical question as to the lawful- 
ness of wars for the propagation of the faith — a ques- 
tion which would now in any company of divines and 
statesmen be negatived without a division, — and re- 
garding the work as a literary composition, it will be 
found not merely to be still interesting, but to deserve 
a conspicuous place among Bacon’s writings. For it is 
the only specimen we have of his manner of conduct- 
ing a discussion in the form of dialogue; and enough is 


1 “Though offensive wars for religion are seldom to be approved, o1 
never, except there be some mixture. of civil titles.”” — Considerations 
puching a War with Span: written in 1624. 
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done to show how skilfully he could handle that fine but 
difficult instrament. The design of the composition is 
to represent the question as fairly debated between sev- 
eral speakers looking at it from different points of view, 
and each bringing the full force of his wit and learning 
to the support of his own conclusion ; and nothing can 
be more natural and life-like than the conversation, so 
far as it goes. The historical matters incidentally han- 
dled have an interest also which is by no means obsolete. 
And the dedicatory letter to Bishop Andrews contains 
the fullest account of Bacon’s own personal feelings and 
designs as a writer which we have from his own pen. 

This fragment was first published by Dr. Rawley in 
1629, along with two or three. others, in a small vol- 
ume entitled Certain miscellany works of the Right 
Honourable Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Alban: 
the alleged motive of the publication being to super- 
sede or prevent corrupt copies, and ‘to satisfy the 
desires of some who held it unreasonable that any 
delineations of that pen, though in never so small a 
model, should not be shown to the world.’ It was 
afterwards by Bacon’s own direction (as I have said), 
and apparently under his supervision, translated into 
Latin, and added to the Opera Moralia et Ctwvilia, 
There is a manuscript copy of part of it in the British 
Museum,' and another in the Cambridge University 
Library; but Rawley’s edition contains some passages 
which are not in the MS. and therefore I suppose it 
was printed from a’ corrected copy and is the better 
authority. 

As in other similar cases I have compared the Eng- 
lish with the Latin, and quoted in foot-notes all varia- 
tions which seem to be at all material. 


1 Harl. MSS. 4263. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


LANCELOT ANDREWS, 


LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, AND COUNSELLOR OF 
ESTATE TO HIS MAJESTY. 


My Lorp, 


Amonest consolations, it is not the least, to repre- 
sent to a man’s self like examples of calamity in others. 
For examples give a quicker impression! than argu- 
ments; and besides, they certify us, that which the 
Scripture also tendereth for satisfaction, that no new 
thing 1s happened unto us. This they do the better,? 
by how much the examples are liker in circumstances 
to our own case ; and more especially if they fall upon 
persons? that are greater and worthier than ourselves. 
For as it savoureth of vanity, to match ourselves highly 
in our own conceit ;+ so on the other side it is a good 
sound conclusion, that if our betters have sustained the 
like events, we have the less cause to be grieved.® 
In this kind of consolation I have not been want- 

ing to myself; though as a Christian I have tasted 

1 penetrant magis. 

2 afficiunt autem exempla co magis, quo, Fc. 

8 si Fortuna illos non levius mulctarit, qui, fc. 


4 si nos ipsos cum melioribus componamus. 
5 non esse cur nos supra modum conqueramur. 
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(through God’s great goodness) of higher remedies. 
Having therefore, through the variety of my reading, 
set before me many examples both of ancient and later 
times, my thoughts (I confess) have chiefly stayed 
upon three particulars, as the most eminent and: the 
most resembling! All three, persons that had held 
chief place of authority in their countries; all three 
ruined, not by war, or by any other disaster, but by 
justice and sentence, as delinquents and criminals ; all 
three famous writers, insomuch as the remembrance of 
their calamity is now as to posterity but as a little pic- 
ture of night-work, remaining amongst the fair and 
excellent tables of their acts and works ;? and all three 
Cif that were any thing to the matter) fit examples to 
quench any man’s ambition of rising again; for that 
they were every one of them restored with great glory, 
but to their further ruin and destruction, ending in a 
violent death, The men were, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Seneca; persons that I durst not claim affinity 
with, except the similitude of our fortunes had con- 
tracted it. When I had cast mine eyes upon these ex- 
amples, I was carried on further to observe? how they 
did bear their fortunes, and principally how they did 
employ their times, being banished and disabled for 
public business: to the end that I might learn by 
them ; and that they might be as well my counsellors 
as my comforters. Whereupon I happened to note, 


1 Cogitationes mew moram (fateor) fecerunt, imo etiam acquieverunt, in 
tribus precipue viris; tanquam mamime eminentibus, et cum illa fortund que 
wea aliquando fut conjunctissimis. 

2 The rest of this sentence is not in the Cambridge MS. 

8 Fuerunt i tres viri, Demosthenes, Cicero, et Seneca. Quando igitur 
cum viris hisce eximiis me tum fortuna tum studia conjunzerint, inquirers 
ot observare cen, Gc. 


- 


! 
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how diversely their fortunes wrought upon them ; espe- 
cially in that point at which I did most aim, which was 
the employing of their times and pens. In Cicero, I 
saw that during his banishment (which was almost two 
years) he was so softened and dejected, as he wrote 
nothing but a few womanish epistles.! And yet, in 
mine opinion, he had least reason of the three to be 
discouraged: for that although it was judged, and 
judged by the highest kind of judgment, in form of a 
statute or law, that he should be banished, and his 
whole estate confiscated and seized, and his houses 
pulled down, and that it should be highly penal for any 
man to propound his repeal; yet his case even then 
had no great blot of ignominy; but it was thought 
but a tempest of popularity? which overthrew him. 
Demosthenes contrariwise, though his case was foul,’ 
being condemned for bribery ; and not simple bribery, 
but bribery in the nature of treason and disloyalty ; 
yet nevertheless took so little knowledge of his fortune, 
as during his banishment he did much busy himself and 
intermeddle with matters of state; and took upon him to 
counsel the State (as if he had been still at the helm) 
by letters ; as appears by some epistles of his which are 
extant. Seneca indeed, who was condemned for many 
corruptions and crimes, and banished into a solitary isl- 
and, kept. a mean; and though his pen did not freeze, 
yet he abstained from intruding into matters of busi- 
ness ; but spent his time in writing books, of excellent 
argument and use for all ages; though he might have 
made better choice (sometimes) of his dedications.‘ 


1 epistolas quasdam muliebres : . . omnia questibus implentes. 
2 temporis procelia. 
8 icet judicium quo proscriberetun ignominice plenum esset. 
4 licet aliquos eorum dedicaverit, minus pro dignitate. 
32 * 
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These examples confirmed me much in a resolution 


(whereunto I was otherwise inclined) to spend my 
time! wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor 
talent, or half talent, or what it is, that God hath given 


me, not as heretofore to particular exchanges, but to 


banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break.” 
Therefore having not long since® set forth a part of 
my Instauration; which is the work, that in mine 
own judgment (st nunquam fallit imago) I do most 
esteem ; I think to proceed in some new parts thereof.+ 
And although I have received from many parts be- 


yond the seas, testimonies touching that work, such — 


as beyond which I could not expect® at the first in 
so abstruse an argument; yet nevertheless I have just 
cause to doubt, that it flies too high over men’s heads: 
I have a purpose therefore (though I break the order 
of time) to draw it down to the sense, by some pat- 
terns of a Natural Story and Inquisition.’ And again, 
for that my book of Advancement of Learning may be 


1 concessum mihi tempus. 

2 utque talentum a Deo concreditum, non ut prius Trapezitis particulari- 
bus, sed excambiis publicis, que nunquam exhaurientur et usuram pro certo 
reddent, committerem. 

3 ante annos aliquot. 

4 decrevi certe in ceteris ejus partibus minime defatisci. Quod etiam nune 
ago. 

For “TI think to proceed ’’ the Cambridge MS. has “ I have proceeded.” 

5 quibus non potuerim majora, cum tam insigni approbatione et honore.... 
expeciare. 

6 hominum, presertim vulgaris judicit. 

7 per exempla quedam et portiones Naturalis Historie, et Inquisitiones super 
gam: quod etiam ex parte feci. 

The Historia Ventorum was published about the beginning of November 
1622, and the Historia Vite et Mortis about the end of the following Jan- 
- gary; after the English version of this letter was written, probably, and 
before it was translated. In the Cambridge MS., which appears to be of 
an earlier date than Rawley’s copy, the last sentence stands thus: ‘I have 
taken a course to draw it down to the sense, which cannot fail.’ 


sinc 
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some preparative, or key, for the better opening of 
the Instauration; because it exhibits a mixture of 
new conceits and old; whereas the Instauration gives 
the new unmixed, otherwise than with some little as- 
- persion of the old for taste’s sake; I have thought 
good to procure a translation of that book into the 
general language,! not without great and ample ad- 
ditions? and enrichment thereof, especially in the sec- 
ond book, which handleth the Partition of Sciences; 
in such sort, as I hold it may serve in lieu of the first 
part of the Instauration, and acquit my promise in 
that part.2 Again, because I cannot altogether de- 
sert the civil person that I have borne; which if I 
should forget, enough. would remember; I have also 
entered into a work touching Laws, propounding a 
‘character of Justice, in a middle term, between the 
speculative and reverend discourses of philosophers, 
and the writings of lawyers which are tied and ob- 
noxious to their particular laws. And although it 
be true, that I had a purpose to make a particular 
digest or recompilement of the laws of mine own na- 
tion ; yet because it is a work of assistance, and that 
that I cannot master by mine own forces and pen,° I 
have laid it aside. Now having in the work of my 

1 consentaneum putavi opus tilud in linguam generalen ex vernacula verter e. 

2 The Cambridge MS. has “ nut without some addition.” 

3 idque ita cumulate preestiti, ut judicem librum alum, jam in plures di- 
visum, pro primd Instaurationis parte haberi posse; yum Partitionum 
Scientiarum nomine antea insignivi: et sic fidem meam in hdc parte hberars 
confido. Atque hoc etiam jam peractum est. 

The De Augmentis Scientiarum was published in the autumn of 1623. 

4 The following sentence is added in the translation. Hoc autem opus, 
yuoniam tantum absorpturum fuisset temporis, atque aha jure preecedere de- 
berent, infectum reliqui: solummodo portiunculam ejus quandam, ad exem- 


plar, in uno ex libris De Augmentis Scientiarum (octavo scilicet) exhibut. 
5 guia plurimorum manibus indigebat neque ex me solo pendebat. 
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Instauration had in contemplation the general good 
of men in their very being, and the dowries of na- 
ture;! and in my work of Laws,? the general good 
of men likewise in society, and the dowries of govern- 


ee 


ment; I thought in duty I owed somewhat unto mine . 


own country, which I ever loved; insomuch as al- 
though my place hath been far above my desert, yet 
my thoughts and cares concerning the good thereof 
were beyond and over and above my place: so now 
being (as I am) no more able to do my country ser- 
vice, it remained unto me to do it honour:? which I 
have endeavoured to do in my work of The reign of 
King Henry the Seventh. As for my Essays, and 
some other particulars of that. nature, I count them 
but as the recreations of my other studies, and in that 
sort purpose to continue them ;* though I am not ig- 
norant that those kind of writings would with less pains 
and embracement (perhaps) yield more lustre and rep- 
utation to my name than those other which I have in 
hand. But I account the use that a man should seek 
of the publishing of his own writings before his death, 
\ 


luniversi generis humani bonum mihi ante oculos proposuerim ; ut vita 
humana excoleretur, bearetur, et ampliori a natura dote donaretur. 

2 in opere autem illo de Legibus, cujus initia perstrinai (ut dictum est). 

8 Quocirca (presertim cum opus illud de Legibus Patriis deposuissem) ho= 
norem aliquam patric dilecte exhibere volui. 

4 Quantum vero ad librum illum jampridem editum, cui antea titulus Del- 
ibationes Morales et Civiles, nwnc autem Sermones Fideles sive Interiora 
Rerum inseribitur ; eum etiam multipliciter auxi et ditavi: et in linguam 
quoque Latinam e vernacula verti curavi. IIlud autem scriptorum genus 
animireficiends et levandi causa subinde tracto. 

The enlarged edition of the Essays was published in 1625 with the title 
Essays or Counsels Civil and Moral. The Latin translation may possibly 
have been going on at the same time, though it was not published during 
Bacon’s life. It would seem however from this addition that the Latin 
version of this dedicatory letter was one of Bacon's latest writings. 
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to be but an untimely anticipation of that which is 
proper to follow a man and not to go along with 
him.! 

But revolving with myself my writings, as well 
those which I have published, as those which I had 
in hand, methought they went all into the city, 


and none into the temple; where because I have 


found so great consolation, I desire likewise to make 
some poor oblation. Therefore I have chosen an 
argument mixt of religious and civil considerations ; 


and likewise mixt between contemplative and active.® 


For who can tell whether there may not be an Hzo- 
riere aliquis? Great matters (especially if they be 
religious) have (many times) small beginnings: and 
the platform may draw on the building. This work, 
because I was ever an enemy to flattering dedica- 
tions, I have dedicated to your lordship, in respect 
of our ancient and private acquaintance; and because 
amongst the men of our times I hold you in special 
reverence. 
Your lordship’s loving friend, 
Fr. Sr. ALBAy. 


1 This sentence is omitted in the translation; and instead of it the fol- 
lowing is inserted. Quinetiam hbellum meum De Sapientia Veterum, wi 
nb interitu tutior esset, in Tomo Operum meorum Moralium et Politicorum 
rursus edendum curavi. 

2 Exceptis paucis (the translation adds) alicubi inspersis, que ad Religi- 
mem spectant. 

8 Tractutum scilicet De Bello Sacro. 
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AN 
ADVERTISEMENT?! 


TOUCHING 


AN HOLY WAR. 


The Persons that speak. 
Euszezius. GAMALIEL. ZEBED#uUs. Martius. Evupo.is. POou.io. 


Characters of the Persons. 


Eusebius beareth the character of a Moderate Divine. Gamaliel of a 
Protestant Zelant. Zebedzus of a Romish Catholic Zelant. Martius 
of a Militar.Man. Eupolis of a Politique. Pollio of a Courtier.2 


Trere met at Paris (in the house of EHupolis) Eu- 
sebius, Zebedeus, Gamalel, Martius, all persons of 
eminent quality, but of several dispositions. Hupolis 
himself was also present ; and while they were set in 
conference, Pollio came in to them from court; and as 
soon as he saw them, after his witty and pleasant man- 
ner, he said: 


Pottio. Here be four of you, I think were able 
to make a good World; for you are as differing as 
the four Elements, and yet you are friends. As for 


1 Dialogus. 

2 Zebedzeus, Romano-Catholicus, fervidus et Zelotes. Gamaliel, in Relig- 
ione Reformatd, fervidus item et Zelotes. Eusebius, Theologus Orthodoxus 
et moderatus. Martius, vir Militaris. Eupolis, Politicus. Pollio, Aulicus. 
Omnes preter Gamalielem Romano-Catholici. 
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Eupolis, because he is temperate and without passion, 
he may be the Fifth Essence. 

Evrous. If we five (Pollio) make the Great 
World, you alone may make the Little ; because you 
profess and practise both, to refer all things to your- 
self. 

Porto. And what do they that practise it, and — 
profess: it not ? ; 

Evpous. They are the less hardy,! and the more 
dangerous. But come and sit down with us, for we 
were speaking of the affairs of Christendom at this 
day ; wherein we would be glad also to have your 
opinion. 

Potiio. My lords, I have journeyed this morning, 
and it is now the heat of the day; therefore your 
lordship’s discourses had need content my-ears very 
well, to make them intreat mine eyes to keep open. 
But yet if you will give me leave to awake you, 
when I think your discourses do but sleep, I will 
keep watch the best I can. 

Evpours. You cannot do us a greater favour. 
Only I fear you will think all our discourses to be 
but the better sort of dreams; for good wishes, with- 
out power to effect,2 are not much more. But, 
Sir, when you came in, Martius had both raised our 
attentions and affected us with some speech he had 
begun; and it falleth out well to shake off your 
drowsiness ; for it seemed to be the trumpet of a 
War. ‘And therefore (Martius) if it please you to 
begin again; for the speech was such as deserveth 
to be heard twice; and I assure you, your auditory 
is not a little amended by the_presence of Pollio. 


1 minus animosi. 2 absque spe effectis, nedum tentandi cond. 
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Martius. When you came in (Pollio), I was say- 
ing freely to these lords, that I had observed how by 
the space now of half a century of years there had 
been (if I may speak it) a kind of meanness in the 
designs and enterprises of Christendom. Wars with 
subjects; like-an angry suit for a man’s own, that 
mought be better ended by accord. Some petty ac- 
quests of a town, or a spot of territory; like a farm- 
er’s purchase of a close or nook of ground that lay 


fit for him. And although the wars had been for a 


Naples, or a Milan, or a Portugal, or a Bohemia, yet 


these wars were but as the wars of Heathen, (of 
Athens, or Sparta, or Rome,) for secular interest or 
ambition, not worthy the warfare of Christians. The 
Church (indeed) maketh her missions into the ex- 
treme parts of the nations and isles; and it is well:! 
but this is Hece unus gladius hic. The Christian 
princes and potentates are they that are wanting to 
the propagation of the Faith by their arms. Yet our 
Lord, that said on earth to the disciples, Ite et pre- 
dicate, said from heayen to Constantine, In hoe signo 
vinee. What Christian soldier is there that will not 
be touched with a religious emulation to see an order 
of Jesus, or of St. Francis, or of St. Augustine, do 
such service for enlarging the Christian borders; and 
an order of St. Jago, or St. Michael, or St. George, 
only to robe, and feast, and perform rites and- observ- 
ances ?2 Surely the merchants themselves shall rise 
in judgment against the princes and nobles of Europe. 


For they have made a great. path in the seas unto the 


1 nobili opera atque instituto. 

2 nihil aliud fere perpetrare, neque maora meditari, quam ut vestes solen- 
nes induant, festa patronorum suorum anniversaria celebrent, et coeteros ritus 
te ceremonias ordinis sur observent, 
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ends of the world; and set forth ships and forces of 
Spanish, English, and Dutch, enough to make China 
tremble;! and all this for pearl, or stone, or spices: 
but for the pearl of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
stones of the heavenly Hierusalem, or the spices of — 
the spouse’s garden, not a mast hath been set up. 
Nay they can make shift to shed Christian blood so 
far off amongst themselves,? and not a drop for the 
cause of Christ. But let me recall myself; I must 
acknowledge that within the space of fifty years 
(whereof I spake) there have been three noble and 
memorable actions upon the infidels, wherein the 
Christian hath been the invader. For where it is 
upon the defensive, I reckon it a war of nature,® and 
not of piety. The first was that famous and fortunate 
war by sea that ended in the victory of Lepanto; 
which hath put a hook into the nostrils of the Otto- 
mans to this day ; which was the work (chiefly) of 
that excellent Pope, Pius Quintus; whom I wonder 
his successors have not declared a saint. The second 
was the noble, though unfortunate, expedition of Se- 
bastian King of Portugal upon Africk, which was 
atchieved by him alone; so alone, as left somewhat 
for others to excuse. The last was, the brave in- 
cursions of Sigismund the Transylvanian prince ; the 
thread of whose prosperity was cut off by the Chris- 
tians themselves; contrary to the worthy and pater- 
nal monitories of Pope Clement the eighth. More 
than these, I do not remember. 

Pottio. No! What say you to the extirpation of 
the Moors of Valentia ? 

1 quante Indias quidem et Chinam tremefacere et concutere possint. d 

2 Illud interim pro nihilo ducunt, sanguinem Christianum in partibus tar 


temotis inter se preliantes effundere. 
3 Necessitatis. 
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At which sudden question, Martius was a little at a 
stop ; and Gamaliel prevented him, and said : 


GaMALIEL. I think Martius did well in omitting 

that action, for I, for my part, never approved it ; and 
it seems God was not well pleased with that deed ; for 
you see the king in whose time it passed (whom you 
catholics count a saint-like and immaculate prince) 
was taken away in the flower of his age: and the 
author and great counsellor of that rigour (whose 
fortunes seemed to be built upon the rock) is ruined: 
and it is thought by some that the reckonings of that 
business are not yet cleared with Spain ; for that num- 
bers of those supposed Moors, being tried now by their 
exile, continue constant in the faith, and true Chris- 
tians in all points, save in the thirst of revenge. 
_ ZxEsepzvus. Make not hasty judgment (Gamaliel) 
of that great action; which was as Christ’s fan in 
those countries ; except you could show some such 
covenant from the crown of Spain, as Joshua made 
with the Gibeonites; that that cursed seed should 
continue in the land. And you see it was done by 
edict, not tumultuously ; the sword was not put into 
the people’s hand. 

Evrous. I think Martius did omit it, not as mak- 
ing any judgment of it either way, but because it 
sorted not aptly with actions of war, being upon sub-. 
jects, and without resistance. But let us, if you 
think good, give Martius leave to proceed in his dis- 
course ; for methought he spake like a divine in ar- 
mour. 

Martius. It is true (Hupolis) that the principal 
object which I have before mine eyes, in that whereof 
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I speak, is piety and religion. But nevertheless, if I 
should speak only as a natural man, I should persuade 
the same thing. For there is no such enterprise, at 
this day, for secular greatness and terrene honour, as 
a war upon infidels. Neither do I in this propound 
a novelty, or imagination, but that which is proved 
by late examples of the same kind, though perhaps of 
less difficulty. The Castilians, the age before that 
wherein we live, opened the new world; and subdued 
and planted Mexico, Peru, Chile, and other parts of 
the West Indies. We see what floods of treasure 
have flowed into Europe by that action; so that the 
cense or rates of Christendom are raised since ten 
times, yea twenty times told. Of this treasure, it is 
true, the gold was accumulate and store-treasure, for 
the most part: but the silver is still growing. Be- 
sides, infinite is the access of territory and empire by 
the same enterprise. For there was never an hand 
drawn that did double the rest of the habitable world, — 
before this ; for so a man may truly term it, if he shall 
put to account as well that that is, as that which may 
be hereafter by the further occupation and colonizing of 
those countries. And yet it cannot be affirmed (if one 
speak ingenuously) that it was the propagation of the 
Christian faith that was the adamant of that discovery, 
entry, and plantation; but gold and silver and temporal 
profit and glory: so that what was first in God’s provi- 
dence was but second in man’s appetite and intention. 

The like may be said of the famous navigations and 
conquests of Emmanuel King of Portugal, whose 
arms began to circle Africk and Asia; and to ac- 
quire not only the trade of spices and stones and 

musk and drugs, but footing and places in those’ ex- 


el oso 
os 
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treme parts of the east. For neither in this was re- 
ligion the principal, but amplification, and enlarge- 


ment of riches and dominion. And the effect of 


these two enterprises is now such, that both the East 
and the West Indies being met in the crown of Spain, 
it is come to pass that (as one saith in a brave kind of 
expression) the sun never sets in the Spanish dominions, 
but ever shines upon one part or other of them: which, 
to say truly, is a beam of glory, (though I cannot say 
it is so solid a body of glory,) wherein the crown of 
Spain surpasseth all the former monarchies. So as 
to conclude, we may see that in these actions upon 
gentiles or infidels, only or chiefly, both the spiritual 
and temporal honour and good have been in one pur- 
suit and purchase conjoined. 

Porto. Methinks, with your favour, you should 
remember (Martius) that wild and savage people are 
like beasts and birds, which are fere nature, the prop- 
erty of which passeth with the possession, and goeth 
to the-occupant ; but of civil people, it is not so. 

Martius. I know no such difference amongst. rea- 
sonable souls, but that whatsoever is in order to the 
greatest and most general good of people may justify 
the action, be the people more or less civil. But 
(Pollio)1 I shall not easily grant that the people of 
Peru or Mexico were such brute savages as you intend ; 
or that there should be any such difference between 
them and many of the infidels which are now in other 
parts. In Peru, though they were unapparelled peo- 
ple, according to the clime;” and had some customs 
very barbarous ; yet the government of the Incaes had 


1 So in the Latin, and in the MSS. The printed copy has Lupolis; ob 


viously a mistake. 
2 temperatura fortasse climatis hoc postulante. 


. cote 
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many parts of humanity and civility. They had re- 
duced the nations from the adoration of a multitude of 
idols and fancies, to the adoration of the sun. And; ~ 
as I remember, the Book of Wisdom noteth degrees 
of idolatry ; making that of worshipping petty and vile 
idols more gross than simply the worshipping of the 
creature. And some of the prophets, as I take it, do 
the like, in the metaphor of more ugly and bestial for- 
nication. ‘The Peruvians also (under the Incaes) had 
magnificent temples of their superstition; they had 
strict and regular justice ; they bare great faith and 
obedience to their kings; they proceeded in a kind of 
martial justice with their enemies,! offering them their 
law, as better for their own good, before they drew 
their sword. And much like was the state of Mexico, 
being an elective? monarchy. As for those people of 
the east (Goa, Calacute, Malacca) they were a fine 
and dainty people; frugal and yet elegant, though not 
militar. So that if things be rightly weighed, the em- 
pire of the Turks may be truly affirmed to be more 
barbarous than any of these. A cruel tyranny, bathed 
in the blood of their emperors upon every succession ; 
a heap of vassals and slaves ; no nobles, no gentlemen, 
no freemen, no inheritance of land, no stirp of ancient 
families ;? a people that is without natural affection, 
and, as the Scripture saith, that regardeth not the desires 
of women: and without piety or care towards their 
children: a nation without morality, without letters, 
arts, or sciences; that can scarce measure an acre of 
land, or an hour of the day base and sluttish in build- 


1 ac si jus faecialium novissent. 

2 electivd, non hereditarid. 

8 nulle stirpes antique. I have followed the reading of the cei here. 
The printed copy has “ no stirp or ancient families.” 
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ings, diets, and the like ; and in a word, a very reproach 
of human society. And yet this nation hath made the 
garden of the world a wilderness; for that, as it is 
truly said concerning the Turks, where Ottoman’s horse 
sets his foot, people will come up very thin. 

Poutto. Yet in the midst of your invective (Mar- 
tius) do the Turks this right, as to remember that they 
are no idolaters: for if, as you say, there be a differ- 
ence between worshipping a base idol and the sun, there 
is a much greater difference between worshipping a 
creature and the Creator. For the Turks do acknowl- 
edge God the Father, creator of heaven and earth, 
being the first person in the Trinity, though they deny 
the rest. 


At which speech when Martius made some pause, Zeb- 
edeeus replied with a countenance of great reprehension 
and severity : 


ZreBEDAUS. We must take heed (Pollio) that we 
fall not at unawares into the heresy of Manuel Com- 
nenus, Emperor of Grecia, who affirmed that Ma- 
homet’s God was the true God: which opinion was 
not only rejected and condemned by the synod, but 
imputed to the Emperor as extreme madness ;} being 
reproached to him also by the Bishop of Thessalonica, 
in those bitter and strange words as are not to be 
named. . 

Martius. I confess that it is my opinion, that a 
war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any 
other gentiles, infidels, or savages, that either have 
been or now are, both in point of religion and in point 
of honour; though facility and hope of success mought 


1 veluti insanie species quedam. 
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(perhaps) invite some other choice. But before I pro- 
eeed, both myself would be glad to take some breath; 
and I shall frankly desire that some of your lordships 
would take your turn to speak, that can do it better. 
But chiefly, for that I see here some that are excellent 
interpreters of the divine law, though in several ways ; 
and that I have reason to distrust mine own judgment, 
both as weak in itself, and as that which may be over- 
borne by my zeal and affection to this cause ; I think 
tt were an error to speak further, till I may see some 
sound foundation laid of the lawfulness of the action, 
by them that are better versed in that argument. 

Evpouis. I am glad (Martius) to see in a person 
of your profession so great moderation, in that you 
are not transported, in an action that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, to blanch or take for admitted 
the point of lawfulness. And because methinks this 
conference prospers, if your lordships will give me leave, 
I will make some motion touching the distribution of 
it into parts. 


Unto which when they all assented, Eupolis said : 


Evpouts. I think it would not sort amiss, if Zebe- 
dzus would be pleased to handle the question, Whether 
a war for the propagation of the Christian faith, with- 
out other cause of hostility, be lawful or no, and in 
what cases? I confess also, I would be glad to go a 
little further ; and to hear it spoken to concerning the 
lawfulness, not only permissively, but whether it be 
not obligatory to Christian princes and states to design 
it; which part, if it please Gamaliel to undertake, the 
point of the lawfulness taken simply will be complete. 
Yet there resteth the comparative: that is, it being 
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granted that it is either lawful or binding, yet whether 
other things be not to be preferred before it ; as extir- 
pation of heretics, reconcilements of schisms, pursuit 
of lawful temporal rights and quarrels, and the like; 
and how far this enterprise ought either to wait upon 
_ these other matters, or to be mingled with them, or to 
pass by them and give law to them as inferior unto it- 
self? And because this is a great part, and Eusebius 
hath yet said nothing, we will by way of mulct or 
pain, if your lordships think good, lay it upon him. 
_ All this while, I doubt much that Pollio, who hath a 
sharp wit of discovery towards what is solid and real 
and what is specious and airy, will esteem all this but 
impossibilities, and eagles in the clouds: and therefore 
we shall all intreat him to crush this argument with his 
best forces: that by the light we shall take from him, 
we may either cast it away, if it be found but a bladder, 
or discharge it of so much as is vain and not sperable. 
And because I confess I myself am not of that opinion, 
(although it be an hard encounter to deal with Pollio) 
yet I shall do my-best to prove the enterprise possible, 
and to shew how all impediments may be either re- 
moved or overcomen. And then it will be fit for Mar- 
tius Gf we do not desert it before) to resume his 
further discourse, as well for the persuasive, as for the 
consult touching the means, preparations, and all that 
may conduce unto the enterprise. But this is but my 
wish, your lordships will put it into better order. 


They all not only allowed the distribution, but accepted 
the parts: but because the day was spent, they agreed to 
defer it till the next morning. Only Pollio said: 


Potro. You take me right (Eupolis); for I am 
VOL. II. 33 
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of opinion, that except you could bray Christendom in 
a mortar, and mould it into a new paste, there is no 
possibility of an Holy War. And I was ever of opin- 
ion, that the Philosopher’s Stone, and an Holy War, 
were but the rendez-vous of cracked brains, that wore 
their feather in their head instead of their hat. Nev- 
ertheless believe me of courtesy, that if you five shall 
be of another mind, especially after you have heard 
what I can say, I shall be ready to certify with Hippoe- 
rates, that Athens! is mad and Democritus is only 
sober And lest you should take me for altogether 
adverse, I will frankly contribute to the business now 
at first. Ye, no doubt, will amongst you devise and 
discourse many solemn matters: but do as I shall tell 
you. This Pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him. Take order, that when he is dead, there be chosen 
a Pope of fresh years, between fifty and three-score ; 
and see that he take the name of Urban, because 
a Pope of that mame did first institute the cruzada, 
and (as with an holy trumpet) did stir up the Voy 
age for the Holy Land. . 

Kuporis. You say well; but be, I pray you, a little 
more serious in this canibtdad 


The neat day the same persons met, as they had ap- 
pointed ; and after they were set, and that there had 
passed some sporting speeches from Pollio, how the war 
was already begun, for that (he said) he had dreamt of 
nothing but Janizaries and Tartars and Sultans all the 
night long, Martius said: 


So both the printed copy and the MSS. The Latin translation has 
Athenienses. It ought to be Abdera. 


2 The remainder of this speech is not in the MS. Eupolis’s answer is 


illegible from the fading of the ink. The words, I think, are “at your 
pleasure.” 
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Martius. The distribution of this conference, 
which was made by Eupolis yesternight, and was by 
us approved, seemeth to me perfect, save in one point; 


and that is, not in the number, but in the placing of 


the parts. For it is so disposed, that Pollio and Eupo- 


lis shall debate the possibility or impossibility of the 


action, before I shall deduce the particulars of the 
means and manner by which it is to be achieved. 
Now I have often observed in deliberations, that the 
entering near hand into the manner of performance 
and execution of that which is under deliberation hath 
quite overturned the opinion formerly conceived of the 
possibility or impossibility. So that things that at the 
first show seemed possible, by ripping up the perform- 
ance of them have been convicted of impossibility; and 
things that on the other side. have showed impossible, 


by the declaration of the means to effect them, as by a 


back light, have appeared possible, the way thorough 
them being discerned. This I speak, not to alter the 
order, but only to desire Pollio and Eupolis not to 
speak peremptorily or conclusively touching the point 
of possibility, till they have heard me deduce the means 
of the execution: and that done, to reserve themselves 


at liberty for a reply, after they had before them, as it 


were, a model of the enterprise. 


This grave and solid advertisement and caution of 
Martius. was much commended by them all ; whereupon 


Lupolis said: 


Evrouts. Since Martius hath begun to refine that 
which was yesternight resolved, I may the better have 


leave (especially in the mending of a proposition which 


was mine own) to remember an omission, which is 
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more than a misplacing. For I doubt we ought to 
have added or inserted into the point of lawfulness, 
the question how far an Holy War is to be pursued, 
whether to displanting and extermination of people? 
And again, whether to enforce a new belief, and to 
vindicate or punish infidelity; or only to subject the 
ecuntries and people; and so by the temporal sword 
to open a door for the spiritual sword to enter, by per- 
suasion, instruction, and such means as are proper for 
souls and consciences? But it may be, neither is this 
necessary to be made a part by itself; for that Zebe- 
deeus, in his wisdom, will fall into it as an incident to 
the point of lawfulness, which cannot be handled with- 
out limitations and distinctions. i 
ZEBEDAUS. You encourage me (Eupolis), in that I 
perceive how in your judgment (which I do so much 
esteem) I ought to take that course which of myself I 
was purposed to do. For as Martius noted well that 
it is but a loose thing to speak of possibilities without 
the particular designs; so is it to speak of lawfulness 
without the particular cases. I will therefore first of | 
all distinguish the cases; though you shall give me 
leave in the handling of them not to sever them with 
too much preciseness ; for both it would cause needless 
leneth, and we are not now in arts or methods, but in 
a conference. It is therefore first to be put to question 
in general, (as Eupolis propounded it,) whether it be 
lawful for Christian princes or states to make an inva- 
sive war, only and simply for the propagation of the 
faith, without other cause of hostility, or circumstance 
that may provoke and induce the war? Secondly, 
whether, it being made part of the case that the coun- 
tries were once Christian and members of the Church _ 


a 
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and where the golden candlesticks did stand, though 
now they be utterly alienated and no Christians left, 
it be not lawful to make a war to restore them to the 
Church, as an ancient patrimony of Christ? Thirdly, 
if it be made a further part of the case, that there are 
yet remaining in the countries multitudes of Christians, 


‘whether it be not lawful to make a war to free them 


and deliver them from the servitude of the infidels ? 
Fourthly, whether it be not lawful to make a war for 


the purging and recovery of consecrate places, being 


now polluted and profaned ; as the Holy City and 
Sepulchre, and such other places of principal adoration 
and devotion? Fifthly, whether it be not lawful to 


make a war for the revenge or vindication of blasphe- 


mies and reproaches against the Deity and our blessed 


Saviour; or for the effusion of Christian blood, and 
cruelties against Christians, though ancient and long 


since past; considering that God’s visits are without 
limitation of time, and many times do but expect the 


fulness of the sin? Sixthly, it is to be considered (as 
Eupolis now last well remembered) whether a Holy 
‘War (which, as in the worthiness of the quarrel, so 
in the justness of the prosecution, ought to exceed all 
temporal wars) may be pursued either to the expulsion 


of people or the enforcement of consciences or the like 
extremities; or how to be moderated and limited ; lest 
whilst we remember we are Christians, we forget that 
others are men?! But there is a point that precedeth 


1 The passage which follows, to the end of the paragraph, is not in the 
Harl. MS. It is one of the passages which appear to have been inserted on 
revision, and to which I alluded in the preface as indicating an intention to 
Jimit the Holy War to a war against the Turks specially, and a war not for 
religion simply, but with “‘a mixture of civil titles.” The same thing is 
observable in Zebedexus's next speech, which was probably written at a 
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all these points recited; nay and in a manner dis- 
chargeth them, in the ‘forcast of a war against the 
Turk: which point, I think, would not have come into 
my thought, but that Martius giving us yesterday a 
representation of the empire fe the Turks, with no 
small vigour of words, (which you, Pollio, called an 
invective, but was indeed a true charge,) did put me 
in mind of it: and the more I think upon it, the more 
I settle in opinion, that a war to suppress that empire, 
though we set aside the cause of religion, were a just 
war. 


later period: for the MS. merely inserts the name and breaks off with 
an &e. 

A series of questions relating to this subject, found among Bacon’s pa- 
pers, and printed by Tenison in the Baconiana (p. 179.) with the title “The 
Lord Bacon’s Questions about the Lawfulness of a War for the Propagation 
of Religion,” may be most conveniently inserted here; being in fact mere- 
ly a note of the questions which he intended to discuss in this dialogue, 
and which we have just seen set forth more at large. 


Questions wherein I desire opinion, joined with arguments and authorities. 


Whether a war be lawful against infidels, only for the propagation of the 
Christian faith, without other cause of hostility ? 

Whether a war be lawful to recover to the Church countries which 
formerly haye been Christian, though now alienate, and Christians utterly 
extirped ? 

Whether a war be lawful to free and deliver Christians that yet remain 
in servitude and subjection to infidels? 

Whether a war be lawful in revenge or vindication of blasphemy and 
reproaches against the Deity and our Saviour? or for the ancient effusion 
of Christian blood, and cruelties upon Christians ? 

Whether a war be lawful for the restoring and purging of the holy land, 
the sepulchre, and other principal places of adoration and devotion? 

Whether, in the cases aforesaid, it be not obligatory to Christian princes 
to make such a war, and not permissive only? 

Whether the making of a war against the infidels be not first in order of 
dignity, and to be preferred before extirpations of heresies, reconcilements 
of schisms, reformation of manners, pursuits of just temporal quarrels, and 
the like actions for the public good; except there be either a more urgent 
necessity, or a more evident facility in those inferior actions, or except they 
may both go on together in some degree? 
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After Zebedeus had said this, he made a pause, to see 
whether any of the rest would say anything: but when 
he perceived nothing but silence and signs of attention to 
that he would further say, he proceeded thus : 


ZesEDzZuS. Your lordships will not look for a trea- 
tise from me,! but a speech of consultation; and in 
that brevity and manner will I speak. First, I shall 
agree, that as the cause of a war ought to be just, so 
the justice of that cause ought to be evident; not ob- 
secure, not scrupulous. For by the consent of all laws, 
in capital causes the evidence must. be full and clear: 
and if so where one man’s life is in question, what 
say we to a war, which is ever the sentence of death 
upon many ? We must beware therefore how we 
~make a Moloch or an heathen idol of our blessed Say- 
iour, in sacrificing the blood of men to him by an 
unjust war. The justice of every action consisteth 
in the merits of the cause, the warrant of the jurisdic- 
tion, and the form of the prosecution. As for the in- 
ward intention, I leave it to the court of heaven. Of 
these things severally, as they may have relation to the 
present subject of a war against infidels; and name- 
ly, against the most potent and most dangerous enemy 
of the faith, the Turk. I hold, and I doubt not but 
I shall make it plain (as far as a sum or brief can 
make a cause plain), that a war against the Turk is 
lawful, both by the laws of nature and nations, and 
by the law divine, which is the perfection of the other 
two. As for the laws positive and civil of the Romans, 
or other whatsoever, they are too small engines to - 
move the weight of this question. And therefore, 


iin hac questione de jure Belli Sacri contra Turcas. 
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in my judgment, many of the late Schoolmen (though 
excellent men) take not the right way in disputing 
this question; except they had the gift of Navius, 
that they could, cotem novaculd scindere ; hew stones 
with pen-knives. First, for the law of nature. The 
philosopher Aristotle is no ill interpreter thereof. He 
hath set many men on work with a witty speech of 
naturd dominus, and naturé servus ; affirming expressly 
and positively, that from the very nativity some things 
are born to rule, and some things to obey. Which oracle 
hath been taken in divers senses. Some have taken 
it for a speech of ostentation, to intitle the Grecians 
to an empire over the barbarians; which indeed was 
better maintained by his scholar Alexander. Some 
have taken it for a speculative platform, that reason 
and nature would that the best should govern; but 
not in any wise to create a right. But for my part, — 
I take it neither for a brag nor for a wish; but for a — 
truth, as he limiteth it. For he saith, that if there 
can be found such an inequality between man and 
man as there is between man and beast or between soul 
and body, it investeth a right of government; which © 
seemeth rather an impossible case than an untrue sen-— 
tence. But I hold both the judgment true, and the 
case possible ; and such as hath had and hath a being, 
both in particular men and nations. But ere we go 
further, let us confine ambiguities and mistakings, that 
they trouble us not.! First, to say that the more ca- 
pable, or the better deserver, hath such right to govern 
as he may compulsorily bring under the less worthy, — 
1s idle. Men will never agree upon it, who is the 


ere 


1 Ambigua quedam, et a sensu vero sermonis nostri multum aberrantia, ne 
interpellant, abigamus et relegemus. 
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‘more worthy. For it is not only in order of nature 
for him to govern that is the more intelligent, as Aris- 
totle would have it; but there is no less required for 
government, courage to protect; and above all, hon- 
esty and probity of the will, to abstain from injury. 
So fitness to govern is a perplexed business. Some 
men, some nations, excel in the one ability, some in 
the other. Therefore the position which I intend is 
not in the comparative, that the wiser or the stouter 
or the juster nation should govern; but in the priva- 
tive, that where there is an heap of people (though 
we term it a kingdom or state) that is altogether un- 
able or ipdign to govern, there it is a just cause of 
war for another nation, that is civil or polliced, to 
subdue them: and this, though it were to be done by 
a Cyrus or a Cesar, that were no Christian. The 
second mistaking to be banished is, that I under- 
stand not this of a personal tyranny, as was the state 
of Rome under a Caligula or a Nero or a Commo- 
dus: shall the nation suffer for that wherein they 
suffer? But when the constitution of the state and 
the fundamental customs and laws of the same (if 
laws they may be called) are against the laws of na- 
ture and nations, then, I say, a war upon them is law- 
ful. I shall divide the question into three parts. First, 
whether there be, or may be, any nation or society of 
men, against whom it is lawful to make a war with- 
cut a precedent injury or provocation? Secondly, 
what are those breaches of the law of nature and na- 
tions, which do forfeit and devest all right and title 
in a nation to govern? Anda thirdly, whether those 
breaches of the law of nature and nations be found 
in any nation at this day ; and namely, in the empire 
33 * 
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of the Ottomans? For the first, I hold it clear that 
such nations, or states, or societies of people, there 
may be and are. There cannot be a better ground — 
laid to declare this, than to look into the original do- 
nation of government. Observe it well, especially 
the inducement or preface. Saith God: Let us make 
man aster our own image, and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the land, ¢c.’ Hereupon De Victoria, 
and with him some others, infer excellently, and ex- 
tract a most true and divine aphorism, Von fundatur 
dominium nisi in imagine Dei. Here we have the 
charter of foundation: it is now the morg easy to 
judge of the forfeiture or reseizure. Deface the im- 
age, and you devest the right. But what is this im- 
age, and how is it defaced? The poor men of Lyons, 
and some fanatical spirits, will tell you that the image 
of God is purity, and the defacement sin. But this 
subverteth all government: neither did Adam’s sin, 
or the curse upon it, deprive him of his rule, but left 
the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. And there- 
fore if you note it attentively, when this charter was 
renewed unto Noah and his sons, it is not by the 
words, You shall have dominion; but, Your fear shall 
ve upon all the beasts of the land, and the birds of the air, 
and all that moveth: not regranting the sovereignty, 
which stood firm; but protecting it against the reluc- 
tation. ‘The sound interpreters therefore expound this 
image of God, of Natural Reason; which if it be to- 
tally or mostly defaced, the right of government doth 
vease ; and if you mark all the interpreters well, still 
they doubt of the case, and not of the law. But this 


1 Franciscus de Victoria. 
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is properly to be spoken to in. handling the second 
point, when we shall define of the defacements. To 
go on. The prophet Hosea, in the person of God, 
saith of the Jews: They have reigned, but not by me ; 
they have set a signory over themselves, but I knew 
nothing of it. Which place proyeth plainly, that there 
are governments which God doth not avow. For 
though they be ordained by his secret providence, yet 
they are not knowledged by his revealed will. Neither 
can this be meant of evil governors or tyrants ; for 
they are often avowed and stablished as lawful poten- 
tates ; but of some perverseness and defection in the 
very nation itself; which appeareth most manifestly, 
in that the prophet speaketh of the signory in ab- 
stracto, and not of the person of the Lord. And al- 
though some heretics, of those we spake of, have 
abused this text, yet the sun is not soiled in pas- 


sage.t. And again, if any man infer upon the words 


of the prophets following (which declare this rejec- 
tion and, to use the words of the text, rescision? of 
their estate to have been for their idolatry,) that by 
this reason the governments of all idolatrous nations 
should be also dissolved (which is manifestly untrue) ; 
in my judgment it followeth not. For the idolatry 
of the Jews then, and the idolatry of the Heathen 


then and now, are sins of a far differing nature, in 
regard of the special covenant and the clear manifes- 
tations wherein God did contract and exhibit himself 


to that nation. This nullity of policy and right of es- 


tate in some nations is yet more significantly expressed 
by Moses in his canticle, in the person of God, to the 


Jews: Ye have incensed me with gods that are no gods, 


1 in transitu per cloucas. 2 This clause is omitted in the translation 
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and I will incense you with a people that are no people: 
such as were (no doubt) the people of Canaan,! after 
seisin was given of the Land of Promise to the Israel- 
ites. For from that time their right to the land was 
dissolved, though they remained in many places uncca- 
quered. By this we may see that there are nations 
in name, that there are no nations in right, but mul- 
titudes only, and swarms of people. For like as there 
are particular persons utlawed and proscribed by civil 
laws of several countries ; so are there nations that are 
utlawed and proscribed by the law of nature and na- 
tions, or by the immediate commandment of God. And 
as there are kings de facto, and not de jure, in respect 
of the nullity of their title; so are there nations that 
are occupants de facto, and not de jure, of their terri- 
tories, in respect of the nullity of their policy or gov- 
ernment. But let us take in some examples into the 
midst of our proofs; for they will prove as much, as 
put after, and illustrate more. It was never doubted 
but a war upon pirates may be lawfully made by any 
nation, though not infested or violated by them. Is 
it because they have not certas sedes or lares? In 
the Piratical War which was achieved by Pompey 
the Great, and was his truest and greatest glory, the 
pirates had some cities, sundry ports, and a great part 
of the province of Cilicia ; and the pirates now being, 
have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. Beasts 
are not the less savage because they have dens. Is 
it because the danger hovers as a cloud, that a man 
cannot tell where it will fall, and so it is every man’s 
case? The reason is good; but it is not all, nor 
that which is most alledged. For the true received 


1 populi Cananeorum, et reliqui. 
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reason is, that pirates are communes humani generis 
hostes ; whom all nations are to prosecute, not so much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the band of 
human society. For as there are formal and writ- 
ten leagues, respective to certain enemies; so is there 
a natural and tacit confederation amongst all men 
against the common enemy of human society. So 
as there needs no intimation or denunciation of the 
war; there needs no request from the nation grieved: 
but all these formalities the law of nature supplies in 
the case of pirates. The same is the case of rovers 
by land ;1 such as yet are some cantons in Arabia ; 
and some petty kings of the mountains, adjacent to 
straits and ways.? Neither is it lawful only for the 
neighbour princes, to destroy such pirates or rovers ;3 
but if there were any nation never so far off, that 
would make it an enterprise of merit and true glory, 
(as the Romans that made a war for the liberty of 
Grecia from a distant and remote part,) no doubt 
they mought do it.4 I make the same judgment of 
that kingdom of the Assassins, now destroyed, which 
was situate upon the borders of Saraca; and was for 
a time a great terror to all the princes of the Levant. 
There the custom was, that upon the commandment 
of their king, and a blind obedience to be given there- 
unto, any of them was to undertake, in the nature of 
a votary, the insidious murder of any prince or person 
apon whom the commandment went. This custom, 
without all question, made their whole government 

1 de latronibus per terram et insidiatoribus viarum. 

2 qui secus angustas vias et a viatoribus frequentatas habitant. 

8 neque (ut prius de Piratis dictum est) principibus tantum vicinis hos de- 


‘ellare conceditur. 
4 Proculdubio hoc facere cum justitia possint. 
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void,! as an engine built against human society, wor- 
thy by all men to be fired and pulled down. I say 
the like of the Anabaptists of Munster; and this, al- 
though they had not been rebels to the empire: and 
put case likewise that they had done no mischief at 
all actually ; yet if there shall be a congregation and 
consent of people? that shall hold all things to be law- 
ful, not according to any certain laws or rules, but 
according to the secret and variable motions and in- 
stincts of the spirit; this is indeed no nation, no people, . 
no signory, that God doth know; any nation that is 
civil and polliced may (if they will not be reduced) 
cut them off from the face of the earth.2 Now let 
me put a feigned case, (and yet antiquity makes it 
doubtful whether it were fiction or history,) of a land 
of Amazons, where the whole government public and 
private, yea the militia itself, was in the hands of 
women. I demand, is not such a preposterous gov- 
ernment (against the first order of nature, for women 
to rule over men,) in itself void, and to be sup- 
pressed?* I speak not of the reign of women, (for 
that is supplied by counsel and subordinate magis- 
trates masculine,) but where the regiment of state, 
justice, families, is all managed by women. And yet 
this last case differeth from the other before; because 


1 totum illud regimen invalidum reddidit, et nullo jure subnixum. 

2 Quin et si adhuc fuerit, aut in futurum exorturus sit, hominum cotus 
aliquis, qui, Fc. 
_ 8 cuivis sane nations populum hunc (si ad sanitatem redire recuset) exter= 
minare penitus ex cetu hominum eta facie terre delere licebit. The word 
polliced (which [ leave in the original spelling, not knowing any modern 
form of it) is translated, where it occurs on page 209, ad imperandum habili. 

4 Num quis sone mentis affirmaverit, hujusmodi imperium, contra ordinem 
nature in principtis suis institutum, non esse im se vacuum et nullum et pror= 
sus abolendum ? 
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in the rest there is terror of danger, but in this there 


is only error of nature.!_ Neither should I make any 
great difficulty to affirm the same of the Sultanry of 


the Mamaluches; where slaves, and none but slaves, 


bought for money and of unknown descent, reigned 
over families of freemen. And much like were the 


_ case, if you suppose a nation where the custom were, 


that after full age the sons should expulse their fathers 
and mothers out of their possessions, and put them to 
their pensions: for these cases, of women to govern 
men, sons the fathers, slaves freemen, are much in 
the same degree; all being total violations and per- 
versions of the laws of nature and nations. For the 
West Indies, I perceive (Martius) you have read 
Garcilazzo de Viega, who himself was descended of 


the race of the Incaes, a Mestizo, and is willing to 


make the best of the virtues and manners of his coun- 
try: and yet in troth he doth it soberly and credibly 
enough.? Yet you shall hardly edify me, that those 
nations might not by the law of nature have been 
subdued by any nation that had only policy and 
moral virtue; though the propagation of the faith 
(whereof we shall speak in the proper place) ® were 
set by, and not made part of the case. Surely their 
nakedness (being with them, in most parts of that 
country, without all veil or covering,) was a great 


1 in hoc autem aberratio tantum a lege nature. 

2 et perquam madeste. 

8 The words within the parenthesis are omitted in the translation: an 
omission possibly accidental, but possibly also intentional; Bacon, as he 
considered the subject more closely, inclining more and more to disallow 
‘the propagation of the faith’ as a motive for an offensive war, and tend- 
ing towards the opinion in which he rested two years afterwards, that 
“ offensive wars for religion were seldom to be approved, or never except 
thuy have some mixture of civil titles.” 
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defacement: for in the acknowledgement of naked- 
ness was the first sense of sin; and the heresy of the 
Adamites was ever accounted an affront of nature. 
But upon these I stand not; nor yet upon their idi- 
ocy, in thinking that horses did eat their bits, and let- 
ters speak, and the like: nor yet upon their sorceries, 
which are (almost) common to all idolatrous nations.” 
But, I say, their sacrificing, and more especially their 
eating of men, is such an abomination, as (methinks) 
a man’s face should be a little confused, to deny that 
this custom, joined with the rest,? did not make it 
lawful for the Spaniards to invade their territory, for- 
feited by the law of nature; and either to reduce 
them or displant them. But far be it from me yet 
nevertheless, to justify the cruelties which were at 
first used towards them: which had their reward soon 
after, there being not one of the principal of the first 
conquerors, but died a violent death himself; and was 
well followed by the deaths of many more.* Of ex- 
amples enough; except we should add the labours of 
Hercules; an example which, though it be flourished 
with much fabulous matter, yet so much it hath, that 
it doth notably set forth the consent of all nations 
and ages in the approbation of the extirpating and 
(ebellating of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants,® 


1 Sed hoc fervoribus regionis detur: quandoquidem sit illis cum aliis non= 
nullis gentibus commune. 

2 Neque rursus simplicitatem eorum commemorare placet, licet insignis 
fuerit, utpote qui equos frena ipsorum manducare, literas autem loqui et 
commissa sibi nunciare putarent; et similia. Neque etiam sortilegia, divina- 
fiones, et magicas superstitiones narvo: in quibus cum plerisque gentibus idol- 
platiis communicabant. 

3 cum aliis improbissimis conjunctum. 

4 quemque etiam mors et calamitas complurium e suis non aut comitabatur 
wui_a. tergo insequebatur. 

5 tyrannorum enormium. 
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not only as lawful, but as meritorious even of divine 
honour:! and this although the deliverer came from 
the one end of the world unto the other.2 Let us 
now set down some arguments to prove the same; # 
regarding rather weight than- number, as in such a 
conference as this is fit. The first argument shall be 
this. It is a great error, and a narrowness or ‘strait- 


ness of mind, if any man think that nations have 


nothing to do one with another, except there be either 
an union in sovereignty or a conjunction in pacts or 
leagues. There are other bands of society, and im- 
plicit confederations. That of colonies, or transmi- 
grants, towards their mother nation. Gentes unius 
labiz is somewhat; for as the confusion of tongues was 
a mark of separation, so the being of one language 
is a mark of union. To have the same fundamental 
laws and customs in chief is yet more, as it was be- 
tween the Grecians in respect of the barbarians. To 
be of one sect or worship, if it be a false worship, I 
speak not of it, for that is but fratres in maio.4 But 
above all these, there is the supreme and indissoluble 
consanguinity and society between men in general: 
of which the heathen poet (whom the apostle calls 
to witness®) saith, We are all his generation. But 
much more we Christians, unto whom it is revealed 
in particularity, that all men came from one lump of 
earth, and that two singular persons were the parents 


1 sed tanquam facinoribus egregiis ; queque divinos aut saltem heroicos ho- 
nores mererentur. 

2 atque hoc, licet liberator ille, quisquis tandem sit, ex und orbis extremitate 
ad alteram penetraret. 

8 Jam autem, exemplis his prelibatis, ad argumenta redeamus. 

4 This sentence is omitted in the translation. 

§ Paulo Apostolo citante. 
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from whom all the generations of the world are de 
scended ; we (I say) ought to acknowledge that no 
nations are wholly aliens and strangers the one to 
the other; and not to be less charitable than the per- 
son introduced by the comic poet, Homo sum, humant 
nihil a me alienum puto. Now if there be such a tacit 
league or confederation, sure it is not idle; it is against 
somewhat, or somebody: who should they be? Is it 
against wild beasts? or the elements of fire and water ? 
No, it is against such routs and shoals of people, as 
have utterly degenerate from the laws of nature; as 
have in their very body and frame of estate a mon- 
strosity ; and may be truly accounted (according to 
the examples we have formerly recited) common ene- 
mies and grievances of mankind; or disgraces and 
reproaches to human nature. Such people, all na- 
tions are interessed, and ought to be resenting, to 
suppress ; considering that the particular states them- 
selves, being the delinquents, can give no redress. 
And this, I say, is not to be measured so much by the 
principles of jurists, as by lew charitatis ; lex proximt ; 
which includes the Samaritan as well as the Levite ; 
lex fiiorum Adw de massé und; wpon which original 
laws this opinion is grounded: which to deny (if a 
man may speak freely) were almost to be a schisma- 
tic in nature. 


[The rest was not perfected. ] 
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PREFACE. 


WueEn the King of Scotland became King of Eng- 
land, with prospect of a line of successors to whom both 
crowns would naturally descend, the time had come 
for effecting such a union between the two countries 
that they should become as one, and never again be 
provoked to separate. It was an object in which both 
were equally interested. In such a union Bacon saw 
the removal of the one blot in the tables of England. 
Unassailable thenceforward except by sea, of which she 
was mistress, and prolific of a breed of men whose nat- 
ural strength and courage made them a match for any, 
her natural advantages would be then complete. In 
advising the House of Commons to begin at once, as 
the first step towards a perfect union, by naturalising 
the whole Scotch nation, he concluded (after reviewing 
the objections and comparing the inconveniences on 
one side and on the other) by referring to the two great 
benefits which would be gained by thus “ knitting the 
knot surer and straiter between the two kingdoms by 
the communication of naturalisation.” Those benefits 
were Surety, and Greatness: Surety, because it would 
take away from foreign enemies their means of ap- 
proach : 

* And for Greatness, Mr. Speaker, I think a man 
may speak it soberly and without bravery, that this 


ie 
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kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ireland 
reduced, the sea provinces of the Low Countries con- 
tracted, and shipping maintained, is one of the greatest 
monarchies, in forces truly esteemed, that hath been in 
the world. For certainly the kingdoms here on earth 
have a resemblance with the kingdom of Heaven; 
which our Saviour compareth, not to any great kernel 
or nut, but to a very small grain, yet such an one as is” 
apt to grow and spread; and such do I take to be the 
constitution of this kingdom; if indeed we shall refer 
our counsels to greatness and power, and not quench 
them too much with the consideration of utility and 
wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, think you, a 
true answer that Solon of Greece made to the rich King 
Creesus of Lydia, when he showed unto him a great 
quantity of gold that he had gathered together, in os- 
tentation of his greatiess and might? But Solon said 
to him, contrary to his expectation, ‘Why, Sir, if 
‘another come that hath better iron than you, he will 
be lord of all your gold.’ Neither is the opinion of 
Machiavel to be despised, who scorneth that proverb 
of state, taken first from a speech of Mucianus, that 
monies are the sinews of war; and saith ‘ There are 
no true sinews of war, but the very sinews of the arms 
of valiant men.’ 
“« Nay more, Mr. Speaker, whosoever shall look into 
the seminaries and beginnings of the monarchies of the 
world, he shall find them founded in poverty .... 
And therefore, if I shall speak unto you mine own 
heart, methinks we should a little disdain that the 
nation of Spain, which however of late it hath grown 
to rule, yet of ancient time served many ages, first un- 
aer Carthage, then under Rome, after under Saracens, 
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Goths, and others, should of late years take unto them- 
selves that spirit as to dream of a monarchy in the 
west, according to that device, Video solem orientem in 
oecidente, only because they have ravished from some 
wild and unarmed people mines and store of gold; and 
on the other side that this island of Britain, seated and 
manned as it is, and that hath I make no question the 
best iron in the world, that is, the best soldiers in the 
world, shall think of nothing but reckonings and au- 
dits, and mewm and tuum, and I cannot tell what.” 

So spoke Bacon on the 17th of February 1606-7 ; 
and the train of thought into which his argument had 
thus led him was probably the origin of the fragment 
which follows. As in the case of the preceding dia- 
logue, his motive for taking up the subject, and for 
laying it by also, may be explained by reference to the 
political condition of England at the time. The relief 
from external enemies which followed the accession of 
James I. left internal discontents more freedom to fer- 
ment; and the natural progress of things was intro- 
ducing a change in the relations between the Crown 
and the people, which was hard to adjust, and threat- 
ened much mischief in the process. Formerly the 
patrimony of the Crown was sufficient in ordinary 
times to carry on the government without assistance 
from Parliament. It was only on extraordinary occa- 
sions, as of war or rebellion, that subsidies were indis- 
pensable. But the patrimony of the Crown did not 
increase in ,proportion to the increasing requirements 
of a country growing in numbers, extent, and impor- 
tance in the world.. All Elizabeth’s frugality, coupled 
with all her art in inspiring zeal to serve her, and aided 
by many questionable expedients in the shape of pat- 
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ents and monopolies, had not sufficed to make her ins 
dependent of Parliamentary subsidies; which in her 
latter years had become, contrary to ancient precedent, 
matters of annual necessity. Nor when reasons had 
to be given year after year for departing from those 
time-honoured precedents and inevitable exigencies of 
state to be pleaded in answer to dissentients, could all 
the art of her ministers or all her own fearless self+ 
reliance disguise from the Commons the fact, that by 
refusing to vote the supplies they could place the gov- 
ernment in a serious difficulty. This fact once recog- 
nized made the Commons potentially an overmatch for 
the Crown. They could, if they chose and had reso- 
lution to face the immediate consequences, make their 
own conditions with the Crown. Apprehension of those 
consequences, joined with force of custom and that con- 
servative instinct which prevails in assemblies of Eng- 
lishmen, made the majority hesitate to use their advan- 
tage all at once. But they had it; they knew they 
had it; and every debate on every grievance reminded 
them of it, and encouraged them to venture further on. 
In the absence of foreign quarrels the busy spirits of 
the time occupied themselves the more with internal 
discontents: and James had not been four years on the 
throne before Parliament had shown symptoms of a 
disposition which gave Bacon serious anxiety. In the 
Commentarius Solutus, to which I have frequently had 
occasion to refer (see Preface to the Temporis Partus 
Masculus), I find two pages of memoranda relating 
to “ Policy.” They are set down so_ briefly, — the 
heads only, without the connexion, and many of the 
principal words indicated merely by the first two or 
three letters, — that one cannot gather much more than 


i 
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the general nature of the topics alluded to; but the 
subject of meditation seems to be, the policy to be pur- 
sued by a government short of supplies; and the con- 


clusion has a direct connexion with the subject of this 


fragment. 


The first note stands thus, literatim: 


“ The bring. y* K. low by pov. and empt. cof.” 


The next indicates an apprehension of serious trou- 
bles : 


“The revolt or troub. first in Sco. for till that be no dang. of 
Eng. discont. in dowt of a warre fro thence.” 


There then follow several notes relating to the great- 


ness of particular persons or bodies — the Lower House 


of Parliament among others— but without any thing 
to explain the connexion. 

Further on there are notes of commonwealth re- 
forms; such as “limiting all jurisdictions: more reg- 
ular; ’’ “*new laws to be compounded and collected ; 


lawgiver perpetuus princeps:” (measures, both, on 
which Bacon was always harping:) “ restoration of the 


Church to the true limits of authority since H. 8" con- 
fusion ;” all subjects fitted to occupy Parliament and 
divert attention from matters of dispute between Com- 
mons and King. Then a few memoranda as to choice 
of persons. After which an allusion to this paper with 
which we are at present concerned : 

“ Finishing my treat. of y° Great. of Br. w® aspect ad pol.” 


And finally the two following notes, which appear to 


point at the conclusion: 


“The fairest, without dis. or per. is the gener. perswad. to K. 
and peop. and cours. of infusing every whear the foundat. in this 


VOL. II. 34 
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Ile of a mon. in y* West as an apt seat state people for it. Cyvil- 
yzing Ireland, furder coloniz. y® wild of Scotl. Annexing y® Lowe 
Countries. 

“Yf anything be questio. touch. Pol. to be turned upon y° am- 
pliation of a mon. in the Royalty.” 


After which the note-book passes to other subjects. 

Of course all inferences drawn from memoranda 
like these, which were not intended to explain them- 
selves to any one but the writer, are uncertain; but 
we have other evidence to show that Bacon considered 
it an essential point of policy to provide the people 
and the House of Commons with some matter of inter- 
est or ambition which they might pursue with the gov- 
‘ernment, and not against it; and that, on that princi- 
ple, a legitimate occasion for taking part in a foreign 
quarrel was at all times regarded by him as a fortunate 
accident. And as we know that the pacific policy of 
James and his preference of embassies to armies was. 
at the time unpopular, it may well be conceived that a 
policy aiming apparently and avowedly at the aggran- 
disement of Great Britain among the nations (the 
second in dignity, according to Bacon’s own estimate, 
Nov. Org. i. 129., among the ambitions of man) would, 
if commenced in 1608, have carried popular sympathy 
with it and entirely altered the relation between Crown 
and people. Bacon had seen a few years before, in the 
Parliament which met after the Gunpowder Plot, how 
rapidly: disputes and discontents could be forgotten un- 
der the excitement of a common passion ; and the same 
thing was seen not less conspicuously a few years after, 
when upon the determination to raise an army for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, a Benevolence was levied, 
without parliamentary authority and with universal 
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applause ; and a double subsidy was voted with unu- 
sual alacrity, without delays questions or conditions, 
by the Parliament which met immediately after. 

This then I take to have been the “policy” with a 
view to which he proposed in the summer of 1608 to 
go on with the treatise of the Greatness of Britain, 
which it seems he had then begun. How much fur- 
ther he proceeded with it, it is impossible to know: 
for the manuscript which has been preserved is in a 
disjointed state, and any number of leaves may have 
been lost either from the middle or the end without 
leaving evidence of the fact. I suppose however that: 
he never finished it; finding that the courses taken by 
the government, then chiefly guided by the Earl of 
Salisbury, were directly at variance and incompatible 
with it, and so the chance gone. And he afterwards 
turned it into a general treatise on the True Greatness 
of Kingdoms and Estates; the Latin version of which 
is given in the De Augmentis Scientiarum (lib. 8, cap. 
lil.) as a specimen of a treatise De proferendis fini- 
bus impertt, and the English will be found (vol. xii. p- 
176.) among the Essays. 

This fragment was first published by Stephens (sec- 
ond collection, 1634, p. 193.) from a manuscript then 
belonging to Lord Oxford, now in the British Muse- 
um: Harl. MSS. 7021. fo. 25.;—the only copy I 
have met with or heard of. It is a transcript in two 
different hands, which seem to have been at work at 
the same time, —if one may infer as much from the 
fact that though the first leaves off in the middle of 
the page the second begins at the top of a fresh sheet. 
All of it however, except a few leaves at the end, has 
becn revised and corrected by Bacon himself; and on 
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the blank page of what has once been the last sheet 
of the bundle, is written ‘‘ Compositions,” in Bacon’s 
hand. _ There can be no doubt therefore as to the 
genuineness of it; and indeed it is one of the best 
and most careful of his writings, as far as it goes. 
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OF THE 
TRUE GREATNESS 


OF 


THE KINGDOM OF BRITAIN. 


TO KING JAMES. 


THE greatness of kingdoms and dominions in bulk 
and territory doth fall under measure and demonstra- 
tion that cannot err: but the just measure and esti- 
mate of the forces and power of an estate is a matter 
than the which there is nothing among civil affairs 
more subject to error, nor that error more subject to 
perilous consequence. For hence may proceed many 
inconsiderate attempts and insolent provocations in 
states that have too high an imagination of: their own 
forces: and hence may proceed, on the other side, a 
toleration of many grievances and indignities, and a 
loss of many fair opportunities, in states that are not 
sensible enough of their own strength. Therefore, that 
it may the better appear what greatness your majesty 
hath obtained of God, and what greatness this island 
hath obtained by you, and what greatness it is, that 
by the gracious pleasure of Almighty God you shall 
‘eave and transmit to your children and generations 
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as the first founder; I have thought good, as far as I 
can comprehend, to make a true survey and representa- 
tion of the greatness of this your kingdom of Britain ; 
being for mine own part persuaded, that the supposed 
prediction, Video solem orientem im occidente, may be 
no less true a vision applied to Britain, than to any 
other kingdom of Europe; and being out of doubt 
that none of the great monarchies which in the mem- 
ory of times have risen in the habitable world, had so 
fair seeds and beginnings as hath this your estate and 
kingdom ; whatsoever the event shall be, which must 
depend upon the dispensation of God’s will and provy- 
idence, and his blessings upon your descendents. And 
because I have no purpose vainly or assentatorily 
to represent this greatness as in water, which shews 
things bigger than they are, but rather as by an in- 
strument of art, helping the sense to take a true mag- 
nitude and dimension: therefore I will use no hidden 
order, which is fitter for insinuations than sound proofs, — 
but a clear and open order: first by confuting the er- 
rors or rather correcting the excesses of certain im- 
moderate opinions, which ascribe too much to some 
points of greatness which are not so essential, and by 
reducing those points to a true value and estimation: 
then by propounding and confirming those other points 
of greatness which are more solid and principal, though 
in popular discourse less observed: and incidently by 
making a brief application, in both these parts, of the 
general principles and positions of policy unto the state 
and condition of these your kingdoms. 


Of these the former part will branch ceaglt into 
these articles: 


First, That in the measuring or balancing of great-— 
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ness, there ts commonly too much ascribed to large- 
ness of territory. 

Secondly, That there is too much ascribed to treasure 
or riches. 

Thirdly, That there is too much ascribed to the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, or affluence of commodities. 

And fourthly, That there is too much ascribed to the 
strength and fortifications of towns or holds. 


The latter will fall into this distribution : 


First, That true greatness doth require a fit situation} 

- of the place or region. 

Secondly, That true greatness consisteth essentially 
in population and breed of men. 

Thirdly, That it consisteth also in the valour and mil- 
itary? disposition of the people tt breedeth: and in 
this, that they make profession of arms. 

Fourthly, That it consisteth in this point, that every 
common subject by the poll be fit to make a soldier, 
and not only certain conditions or degrees of men. 

Fifthly, That ct consisteth in the temper of the govern- 
ment fit to keep subjects in heart and courage, and 
not to keep them in the condition of servile vassals. 

And sixthly, That it consisteth in the commandment 
of the sea. 


And let no man so much forget the subject pro- 
pounded, as to find strange that here is no mention of 
religion, laws, policy. For we speak of that which is 


1 Originally “ consisteth much in the natural and fit situation,” &c., cor- 
rected in Bacon’s hand. 

2 ‘‘Militarie”? in MS.: a third instance in correction of my note, Part I. 
p. 45. Compare pp. 69, 76 of this Part. It would seem that Bacon used 
he form military in his earlier works, and militar in his later. 
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proper to the amplitude and growth of states, and not 
of that which is common to their preservation, happi- 
ness, and all other points of well-being. 


First, therefore, touching largeness of territories, the 
true greatness of kingdoms upon earth is not without _ 
some analogy with the kingdom of heaven, as our Say- 
iour describes it: which he doth resemble, not to any — 
great kernel or nut, but to one of the least grains, but 
yet such a one as hath a property to grow and spread. 
For as for large countries and multitude of provinces, 
they are many times rather matters of burden than of 
strength, as may manifestly appear both by reason and 
example. By reason thus: There be two manners of 
securing of large territories: the one by the natural 
arms of every province; and the other by the protect- 
ing arms of the principal estate, in which case commonly 
the provincials are held disarmed. So are there two 
dangers incident unto every estate; foreign invasion, — 
and inward rebellion. Now such is the nature of 
things, that those two remedies of estate do fall respec- 
tively into these two dangers, in case of remote prov- 
inces. or if such an estate rest upon the natural arms 
of the provinces, it is sure to be subject to rebellion or 
revolt ; if upon protecting arms, it is sure to be weak 
against invasion: neither can this be avoided. Now 
for examples proving the weakness of states possessed 
of large territories, I will use only two, eminent and 
selected. The first shall be of the kingdom of Persia, 
which extended from Egypt inclusive unto Bactria and 
the borders of the East India, and yet nevertheless was 
over-run and conquered in the space of seven years, by 
a nation not much bigger than this isle of Britain, and 
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newly grown into name, having been utterly obscure 
till the time of Philip the son of Amyntas. Neither 
was this effected by any rare or heroical prowess in the 
conqueror, as is vulgarly conceived (for that Alexander 
the Great goeth now for one of the wonders of the 
world) ; for those that have made a judgment grounded 
upon reason of estate, do find that conceit to be merely 
popular. For so Livy pronounceth of him, Mil aliud 
quam bene ausus vana contemnere. Wherein he judgeth 
of vastness of territory as a vanity that may astonish a 
weak mind, but no ways trouble a sound resolution. - 
And those that are conversant attentively in the histo- 
ries of those times, shall find that this purchase which 
Alexander made and compassed was offered by fortune 
twice before to others, though by accident they went 
not through with it; namely, to Agesilaus, and Jason 
of Thessaly. For Agesilaus, after he had made him- 
self master of most of the low provinces of Asia, and 
had both design and commission to invade the higher 
countries, was diverted and called home upon a war 
excited against his country by the states of Athens 
and Thebes, being incensed by their orators and coun- 
sellors, which were bribed and corrupted from Persia, 
as Agesilaus himself avouched pleasantly, when he said 
That an hundred thousand archers of the kings of Per- 
sia had driven him home: understanding it, because 
an archer was the stamp upon the Persian coin of gold. 
And Jason of Thessaly, being a man born to no great- 
ness, but one that made a fortune of himself, and had 
obtained by his own vivacity of spirit, joined with the 
opportunities of time, a great army compounded of 
voluntaries and adventurers, to the terror of all Grecia, 
that continually expected where that cloud would fall, 
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disclosed himself in the end, that his design was for an 
expedition into Persia, (the same which Alexander not 
many years after achieved, ) wherein he was interrupted 
by a private conspiracy against his life, which took 
effect. So that it appeareth as was said, that it was 
not any miracle of accident that raised the Macedonian 
monarchy, but only the weak composition of that vast 
state of Persia, which was prepared for a prey to the 
first resolute invader.. The second example that I will 
produce, is of the Roman empire, which had received 
no diminution in territory, though great in virtue and 
forces, till the time of Jovianus. For so it was alleged 
by such as opposed themselves to the rendering of Nisi- 
bis upon the dishonourable retreat of the Roman army 
out of Persia. At which time it was avouched, that 
the Romans by the space of eight hundred years had 
never before that day made any cession or renunciation 
to any part of their territory, whereof they had once 
had a constant and quiet possession. And yet never- 
theless, immediately after the short reign of Jovianus, 
and towards the end of the joint-reign of Valentinianus 
and Valens, which were his immediate successors, and 
much more in the times succeeding, the Roman empire, — 
notwithstanding the magnitude thereof, became no 
better than a carcase, whereupon all the vultures and: 
birds of prey of the world did seize and ravine for many 
ages, for a perpetual monument of the essential differ- 
ence between the scale of miles and the scale of forces. 
And therefore upon these reasons and examples we 
may safely conclude, that largeness of territory is so far 
from being a thing inseparable from greatness of power, 
as it is many times contrariant and incompatible with 
the same. But to make a reduction of that error to 
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a truth, it will stand thus, That then greatness of ter- 
ritory addeth strength, when it hath these four condi- 
tions : 


First, That the territories be compacted, and not dis- 
persed. 

Secondly, That the region which is the heart and seat 
of the state, be sufficient to support those parts which 
are but provinces and additions. 

Thirdly, That the arms or martial virtue of the state 
be in some degree answerable to the greatness of do- 
minion. 

And lastly, That no part or province of the state be 
utterly unprofitable, but do confer some use or service 
to the state. 


The first of these is manifestly true, and scarcely 
needeth any explication. For if there be a state that 
-consisteth of scattered points instead of lines, and slen- 
der lines instead of latitudes, it can never be solid, and 
in the solid figure is strength. But what speak we of 
mathematical principles? ‘The reason of state is ev- 
ident, that if the parts of an estate be disjoined and 
remote, and so be interrupted with the provinces of 
another sovereignty, they cannot possibly have ready 
succours in case of invasion, nor ready suppression in 
case of rebellion, nor ready recovery in case of loss or 
alienation by either of both means. And therefore we 
see what an endless work the King of Spain hath had 
to recover the Low Countries, although it were to him 
vatrimony and not purchase; and that chiefly in regard 
of the great distance. So we see that our nation kept 
Calais a hundred years’ space after it lost the rest of 
France, in regard of the near situation; and yet in the 
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end they that were nearer carried it, and surprise overs 
ran succours. Therefore Titus Quintius made a good 
comparison of the state of the Achaians to a tortoise, 
which is safe when it is retired within the shell, but if 
any part be put forth, then the part exposed endanger- 
eth all the rest. For so it is with states that have prov- 
inces dispersed, the defence whereof doth commonly con- 
sume and decay and sometimes ruin the rest of the es- 
tate. And so likewise we may observe, that all the 
great monarchies, the Persians, the Romans, (and the 
like of the Turks,) they had not any provinces to 
the which they needed to demand access through the 
country of another: neither had they any long races 
or narrow angles of territory, which were environed or 
clasped in with foreign states; but their dominions 
were continued and entire, and had thickness and 
squareness in their orb or contents. But these things 
are without contradiction. 

For the second, concerning the proportion between 
the principal region and those which are but secondary, 
there must evermore distinction be made between the 
body or stem of the tree, and the boughs and branches. 
For if the top be overgreat and the stalk too slender, 
there can be no strength. Now the body is to be ac- 
counted’ so much of an estate as'is not separated or 
distinguished with any mark of foreigners, but is united 
specially with the bond of naturalization. And there- 
fore we see that when the state of Rome grew great, 
they were enforced to naturalize the Latins or Italians, 
because the Roman stem could not bear the provinces 
and Italy both as branches: and the like they were 
content after to do to most of the Gauls. So on the 
contrary part, we see in the state of Lacedeemon, which 


! 
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was nice in that point, and would not admit their con- 
federates to be incorporate with them, but rested upon 
the natural-born subjects of Sparta, how that a small 
time after they had embraced a larger empire, they were 
presently surcharged, in respect to the slenderness of 


' the stem: for so in the defection of the Thebans and 


the rest against them, one of the principal revolters 
spake most aptly and with great efficacy in the assem- 
bly of the associates, tellmg them that the State of 
Sparta was like a river, which after that it had run a 
great way, and taken other rivers and streams into it, 
ran strong and mighty, but about the head and fountain 
of it was shallow and weak; and therefore advised them 
to assail and inyade the main of Sparta, knowing they 
should there find weak resistance either of towns or in 
the field: of towns, because upon confidence of their 
greatness they fortified not upon the main ; in the field, 
because their people was exhaust by garrisons and ser- 
vices far off. Which counsel proved sound, to the as- 
tonishment of all Grecia at that time. 

For the third, concerning the proportion of the mili- 
tary forces of a state to the amplitude of empire, it 
cannot be better demonstrated than by the two first 


examples which we produced of the weakness of large 


territory, if they be compared within themselves ac- 
cording to difference of time. For Persia at a time 
was strengthened with large territory, and at another 
time weakened ; and so was Rome. For while they 
flourished in arnis, the largeness of territory was a 
strength to them, and added forces, added treasures, 
added reputation: but when they decayed in arms, 
then greatness became a burden. For their protect- 
ing forces did corrupt, supplant, and enervate the 
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natural and proper forces of all their provinces, which 
relied and depended upon the succours and directions 
of the state above. And when that also waxed impo- 
tent and slothful, then the whole state laboured with | 
her own magnitude, and in the end fell with her own 
weight. And that, no question, was the reason of the 
strange inundations of people which both from the east 
and north-west overwhelmed the Roman empire in one 
age of the world, which a man upon the sudden would 
attribute to ‘some constellation or fatal revolution of - 
time, being indeed nothing else but the declination 
of the Roman empire, which having effeminated and_ 
made vile the natural strength of the provinces, and 
not being able to supply it by the strength imperial 
and sovereign, did, as a lure cast abroad, invite and- 
entice all the nations adjacent, to make their fortunes — 
upon her decays. And by the same reason there can- 
not but ensue a dissolution to the state of the Turk © 
in regard of the largeness of empire, whensoever their 
martial virtue and discipline shall be further relaxed, 
whereof the time seemeth to approach. For certainly — 
like as great stature in a natural body is some advan- 
tage in youth, but is but burden in age; so it is with 
great territory, which when a state beginneth to de- 
cline, doth make it stoop and buckle so much the 
faster. : 
For the fourth and last, it is true, that there is to be 
required and expected, as in the parts of a body, so in 
the members of a state, rather propriety of service than 
equality of benefit. Some provinces are more wealthy, 
some more populous, and some more warlike; some 
\ituate aptly for the excluding or expulsing of for- 
eigners, and some for the annoying and bridling of sus- 
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pected and tumultuous subjects; some are profitable 
in present, and some may be converted and improved 
to profit by plantations and good policy. And there- 
fore true consideration of estate can hardly find what 
to reject, in matter of territory, in any empire, except 


it be some glorious acquests obtained sometime in the 


bravery of wars, which cannot be kept without exces- 
sive charge and trouble ; of which kind were the 
purchases of King Henry VIII. that of Tournay and 
that of Bulloigne; and of the same kind are infinite 
other the like examples almost in every war, which 
for the most part upon treaties of peace are restored 
again.t 

Thus have we now defined where the largeness of 
territory addeth true greatness, and where not. The 
application of these positions unto the particular or 
supposition of this your majesty’s kingdom of Britain, 
requireth few words. For as I professed in the begin- 
ning, I mean not to blazon or amplify, but only to ob- 
serve and express matter. 

First, Your majesty’s dominion and empire compre- 
hendeth all the islands of the north-west ocean, where 
_ 1Jn the manuscript the sentence went on thus; but a line has been drawn 
across the words. “Or if they be too great to be yielded up or abandoned, 
then it hath been the policy of the wisest estates, in case where they had 
impatronized themselves of any province that did border and lie open to 
the continual infestation of an enemy that ‘was their match in power, rather 
to erect and place some beneficiary prince that might have dependence 
upon them, than to hold it and make it good by their own forces: as we 
find the state of Rome did by the kingdom of Armenia which fronted upon 
the Parthians, and the counsel of the Turk did by the provinces of Transil- 
Yania, Valachia, and Moldavia, that fronted upon the Christians, though 
that policy hath not sorted very prosperous unto them of late years.” 

The case of these Turkish provinces, which had recently revolted under 
Sigismund, Prince of Transylvania, was adduced by Bacon in his speech on 


the Naturalization of the Scots as an instance of the hability of all unions 
to break which are not cemented by naturalization. 
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it is open, until you come to the imbarred or frozen sea 
towards Iceland; in all which tract it hath no inter- 
mixture or interposition of any foreign land, but only 
of the sea, whereof you are also absolutely master. 

Secondly, The quantity and content of these coun- 
tries is far gréater than have been the principal or fun- 
lamental regions of the greatest monarchies, greater 
chan Persia proper, greater than Macedon, greater: 
than Italy. So as here is potentially body and stem 
enough for Nabuchodonosor’s tree, if God should have 
so ordained. 

Thirdly, The prowess and valour of your subjects is 
able to master and wield far more territory than falleth 
to their lot. But that followeth to be spoken of in the 
proper place. 

And lastly, it must be confessed that whatsoever part 
of your countries and regions shall be counted the 
meanest, yet is not inferior to those countries and re- 
gions, the people whereof some ages since over-ran the 
world. We see furder by the uniting of the continent 
of this island, and the shutting up of the postern (as it 
was not unfitly termed), all entrance of foreigners is 
excluded ; and we see again, that by the fit situation 
and configuration of the north of Scotland toward the 
north of Ireland, and the reputation commodity and 
terror thereof, what good effects have ensued for the 
better quieting of the troubles of Ireland. And so 


we conclude this first branch touching largeness of 
territory. 


THE second article was, 


That there is too much aseribed to treasure or riches in 
the balancing of greatness. 


ee 
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Wherein no man can be ignorant of the idolatry 
that is generally committed in these degenerate times 
to money, as if it could do all things public and pri- 
vate. But leaving popular errors, this is likewise to be 
examined by reason and examples, and such reason as 

_is no new conceit or invention, but hath formerly been 
discerned by the sounder sort of judgments. For we 
see that Solon, who was no contemplative wise man, 
but a statesman and a lawgiver, used a memorable 
censure to Croesus, when he showed him great treas- 
ures and store of gold and silver that he had gathered, 
telling him, that whensoever another should come that 
had better zron than he, he would be master of all his 
gold and silver. Neither is the authority of Machiavel 
to be despised, specially in a matter whereof he saw the 
evident experience before his eyes in his own times and 
country, who derideth the received and current opinion 
and principle of estate taken first from a speech of 
Mutianus the lieutenant of Vespasian, That money was 
the sinews of war; affirming that it is a mockery, and 

_ that there are no other true sinews of war, but the 
sinews and muscles of men’s arms: and that there was 
never any war, wherein the more valiant people had 
to deal with the more wealthy, but that the war, if it 
were well conducted, did nourish and pay itself. And 
had he not reason so to think, when he saw a needy 
and ill-provided army of the French, (though needy 
rather by negligence than want of means, as the 
French manner oftentimes is,) make their passage only 
by the reputation of their swords by their sides un- 
drawn, through the whole length of Italy (at that 

_ time abounding in wealth after a long peace), and that 
without resistance, and to seize and leave what coun- 


_ 
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tries and places it pleased them? But it was not the 
experience of that time alone, but ‘the records of all 
times that do concur to falsify that conceit, that wars 
are decided not by the sharpest sword but by the 
greatest purse. And that very text or saying of Mu- 
tianus which was the original of this opinion, is mis- 
vouched, for his speech was, Pecunie sunt nervi bellt 
civilis ; which is true, for that civil wars cannot be 
between people of differing valour; and again because 
in them men are as oft bought as vanquished. But in 
case of foreign wars, you shall scarcely find any of the 
great monarchies of the world, but have had their 
foundations in poverty and contemptible beginnings, 
being in that point also conform to the heavenly king- 
dom, of which it is pronounced, Regnum Det non venit 
cum observatione. Persia, a mountainous country, and 
a poor people in comparison of the Medes and other 
provinces which they subdued. The state of Sparta, 
a state wherein poverty was enacted by law and or- 
dinance; all use of gold and silver and rich furniture 
being interdicted. The state of Macedonia, a state 
mercenary and ignoble until the time of Philip. The 
state of Rome, a state that had poor and pastoral be- 
ginnings. The state of the Turks, which hath been 
since the terror of the world, founded upon a transmi- 
gration of some bands of Sarmatian Scythes, that de- 
scended in a vagabond manner upon the province that 
is now termed Turcomannia; out of the remnants 
whereof, after great variety of fortune, sprang the 
Othoman family. But never was any position of 
estate so visibly and substantially confirmed, as this 
touching the pre-eminence, yea and predominancy, of 
valour above treasure was, by the two descents and 
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imundations of necessitous and indigent people, the one 
from the East, and the other from the West; that of 
the Arabians or Saracens, and that of the Goths, Van- 
dals, and the rest: who, as if they had been the true 
inheritors of the Roman empire, then dying, or at least 


‘grown impotent and aged, entered upon Egypt, Asia, 


Grecia, Afric, Spain, France; coming to these na- 
tions, not as to a prey, but as to a patrimony; no 
returning with spoil, but seating and planting them- 


‘selves in a number of provinces, which continue their 


progeny and bear their names till this day. And all 
these men had no other wealth but their adventures, 
nor no other title but their swords, nor no other press 
but their poverty. For it was not with most of those 
people as it is in countries reduced to a regular civility, 
that no man almost marrieth except he see he have 
means to live; but population went on, howsoever 
sustentation followed; and taught by necessity, as 
some writers report, when they found themselves sur- 
charged with people they divided their inhabitants into 
three parts; and one third, as the lot fell, was sent 
abroad and left to their adventures. Neither is the 
reason much unlike (though the effect hath not fol- 
lowed in regard of a special diversion) in the nation of 


the Swisses, inhabiting a country which, in regard of 


the mountainous situation and the popular estate, doth 
generate faster than it can sustain. In which people, 
it well appeared what an authority iron hath over gold 
at the battle of Granson, at what time one of the prin- 
cipal jewels of Burgundy was sold for twelve pence by 
a poor Swiss, that knew no more a precious stone than 
did Aisop’s cock. And although this people have made 
no plantations with their arms, yet we see the reputa- 


oe 
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tion of them such, as not only their forces have been 
employed and waged, but their alliance sought and 
purchased, by the greatest kings and states of Europe. 
So as though fortune, as it fares sometimes with princes 
to their servants, hath denied them a grant of lands, 
yet she hath granted them liberal pensions, which are 
made memorable and renowned to all posterity by the 
event which ensued to Lewis the twelfth; who being 
pressed uncivilly by message from them for the inhanec- 
ing their pensions, entered into choler and broke out 
into these words, What! will these villains of the moun= 
tains put a tax upon me? which words cost him his 
duchy of Milan, and utterly ruined his affairs in Italy. 
Neither were it indeed possible at this day, that that 
nation should subsist without descents and impressions 
upon their neighbours, were it not for the great utter- 
ance of people which they make into the services of 
foreign princes and estates, thereby discharging not 
only number, but. in that number such spirits as are 
most stirring and turbulent. ; 

And therefore we may conclude, that as largeness 

of territory, severed from military virtue, is but a 
_burden; so that treasure and riches, severed from 
the same, is but a prey. It resteth therefore to make 
a reduction of this error also unto a truth by distine- 
tion and limitation, which will be in this manner: 

Treasure and moneys do then add true greatness 
and strength to a state, when they are accompanied 
with these three conditions: 

First, (the same condition which hath been annexed 
to largeness of territory,) that is, that they be jain 
with martial prowess and valour. 

Secondly, That treasure doth then advance greatness, 
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when it is rather in mediocrity than in great abundance. — 
And again better when some part of the state 18 p00r', 
than when all. parts of it are rich. 

And lastly, That treasure in a state ts more or less 
serviceable, as the hands are in which the wealth chiefly 
resteth. 


For the first of these, it is a thing that cannot be 
denied, that in equality of valour the better purse is 
an advantage. Tor like as-in wrestling between man 
and man, if there be a great overmatch in strength, it 
is to little purpose though one have the better breath ; 
but, if the strength be near equal, then he that is 
shorter winded will Gf the wager consist of many 
falls) in the end have the worst: so it is in the wars,’ 
if it be a match between a valiant people and a cow- 
ardly, the advantage of treasure will not serve; but 
if they be near in valour, then the better monied state 
will be the better able to continue the war, and so in 
the end to prevail. But if any man think that money 
can make those provisions at the first encounters, that 
no difference of valour can countervail, let him look 
back but into those examples which have been brought, 
and he must confess that all those furnitures whatsoever 
are but shews and mummeries, and cannot shrowd fear 
against resolution. For there shall he find companies 
armed with armour of proof taken out of the stately 
armouries of kings who spared no cost, overthrown by 
men armed by private bargain and chance as they 
could get it: there shall he find armies appointed with 
horses bred of purpose and in choice races, chariots of 
war, elephants, and the like terrors, mastered by ar- 
mics meanly appointed. So of towns strongly forti 
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fied, basely yielded, and the like; all being but sheep 
in a lion’s skin, where valour faileth. 

For the second point. That competency of treas- 
ure is better than surfeit, is a matter of common place 
or ordinary discourse ; in regard that excess of riches, 
neither in public nor private, ever hath any good 


effects ; but maketh men either slothful and effeminate, — 
and so no enterprisers, or insolent and arrogant, and — 
so overgreat embracers, but most generally cowardly — 


and fearful to lose, according to the adage, Zimidus 
Plutus ; so as this needeth no further speech. Buta 
part of that assertion requireth a more deep consider- 
ation, being a matter not so familiar, but yet most as- 


suredly true. For it is necessary in a state that shall 


grow and inlarge, that there be that composition which 
the poet speaketh of, Multis utile bellum; an ill con- 
dition of a state (no question) if it be meant of a civil 
war, as it was spoken; but a condition proper to a 
state that shall increase, if it be taken of a foreign 
war. For except there be a spur in the state that 
shall excite and prick them on to wars, they will 
but keep their own, and seek no further. And in all 


experience and stories you shall find but three things © 


that prepare and dispose an estate to war: the ambi- 
tion of governors; a state of soldiers professed; and 
the hard means to live of many subjects. Whereof 
the last is the most forcible and the most constant. 
And this is the true reason of that event which we 
observed and rehearsed before, that most of the great 
kingdoms of the world have sprung out of hardness 
and scarceness of means, as the strongest herbs out of 
the barrenest soils.! 


1 Here the manuscript breaks off in the middle of the page. The next 


rend 
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For the third point, concerning the placing and dis- 
tributing of treasure ina state, the position is simple ; 
that then treasure is greatest strength to a state, when 
it is so disposed, as it is readiest and easiest to come 
by for public service and use: which one position doth 
infer three conclusions. 

First, that there be quantity sufficient of treasure as 
well in the treasury of the crown or state, as in the 
purse of the private subject. 

Secondly, that the wealth of the subject be rather 
in many hands than in few. 

And thirdly, that it be in those hands, where there 
is likest to be greatest sparing and increase, and not 
‘in those hands wherein there useth to be greatest ex- 
pense and consumption. 

For it is not the abundance of treasure in the sub- 
ject’s hands that can make sudden supply of the want 
of a state; because reason tells us, and experience 
both, that private persons have least will to contribute 
when they have most cause; for when there is noise 
or expectation of wars, then is always the deadest 
times for monies, in regard every man restraineth and 
holdeth fast his means for his own comfort and suc- 
cour, according as Salomon saith, The riches of a man 
are as a strong hold in his own imagination : and there- 
fore we see by infinite examples, and none more mem- 
orable than that of Constantinus the last Emperor of 
the Greeks, and the citizens of Constantinople, that 
subjects do often choose rather to be frugal dispensers 
for their enemies than liberal lenders to their. princes. 


paragraph begins at the top of a fresh sheet in another hand. But a catch- 
‘word in the hand of the second transcriber shows that it was meant to 
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Again, wheresoever the wealth of the subject is en- 
grossed into few hands, it is not possible it should be 
so respondent and yielding to payments and contribu- 
tions for the public; both because the true estimation 
or assessment of great wealth is more obscure and un- 
certain ; and because the burden seemeth lighter when 
the charge lieth upon many hands ; and further, be= 
cause the same greatness of wealth is for the most part 
not collected and obtained without sucking it from 
many, according to the received similitude of the 
spleen, which never swelleth but when the rest of 
the body pineth and abateth. And lastly, it cannot 
be'that any wealth should leave a second overplus for 
the public, that doth not first leave an overplus to the 
private stock of him that gathers it; and therefore 
nothing is more certain, than that those states are least 
able to aid and defray great charges for wars, or other 
public disbursements, whose wealth resteth chiefly in 
the hands of the nobility and gentlemen. For what 
by reason of their magnificence and waste in expence, 
and what by reason of their desire to advance and 
make great their own families, and again upon thé 
coincidence of the former reason, because _they are 
always the fewest ; small is the help, as to payments 
or charges, that can be levied or expected from them 
towards the occasions of a state. Contrary it is of 
such states whose wealth resteth in the hands of mer= 
chants, burghers, tradesmen, freeholders, farmers in 
the country, and the like; whereof we have a most 
evident and present example before our eyes, in our 
neighbours of the Low-Countries, who could never 
have endured and continued so inestimable and insup- 
portable charges, either by their natural frugality or 
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by their mechanical industry, were it not also that 
there was a concurrence in them of this last reason, 
which is, that their wealth was dispersed in many 
hands, and not ingrossed into few; and those hands 
were not much of the nobility, but most and generally 
of inferior conditions. 

To make application of this part concerning treasure 
to your majesty’s kingdoms: 

First, I suppose I cannot err, that as to the endow- 
ments of your crown, there is not any crown of Europe, 
that hath so great a proportion of demesne and land 
revenue. Again, he that shall look into your prerog- 
ative shall find it to have as many streams to feed your 
treasury, as the prerogative of any of the said kings, 
and yet without oppression or taxing of your people. 
For they be things unknown in many other states, 
that all rich mines should be yours, though in the soil 
‘of your subjects; that all wardships should be yours, 
where a tenure in chief is, of lands held of your sub- 
jects; that all confiscations and escheats of treason 
‘should be yours, though the tenure be of the subject; 
‘that all actions popular, and the fines and casualties 
thereupon, may be informed in your name, and should 
be due unto you, and a moiety at the least where the 
‘subject himself informs. And further, he that shall 
ook into your revenues at the ports of the sea, your ~ 
revenues in courts of justice, and for the stirring of 

our seals, the revenues upon your clergy, and the rest, 
will conclude that the law of England studied how to 
‘make a rich crown, and yet without levies upon your 
subject. For merchandizing, it is true it was ever by 
the kings of this realm despised, as a thing ignoble and 
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indign for a king, though it is manifest, the situation 


and commodities of this island considered, it is infinite — 


what your majesty mought raise, if you would do as 
a King of Portugal doth, or a Duke of Florence, in 


matter of merchandise. As for the wealth of the sub- 
ject 1* * * * 


To proceed to the articles affirmative. The first © 


was, 





That the true greatness of an estate consisteth in the 


natural and fit situation of the region or place. 


Wherein I mean nothing superstitiously touching the 
fortunes or fatal destiny of any places, nor philosoph- 
ically touching their configuration with the superior 
globe. But I understand proprieties * and respects 


merely civil, and according to the nature of human | 
actions, and the true considerations of estate. Out of — 
which duly weighed, there doth arise a triple distribu- 


tion of the fitness of a region for a great monarchy. 
First, that it be of hard access. Secondly, that it be 


a 


seated in no extreme angle, but commodiously in the ~ 
midst of many regions. And thirdly, that it be mar-— 


itime, or at the least upon great navigable rivers; and 
be not inland or mediterrane. And that these are not 
conceits, but notes of event, it appeareth manifestly, 


that all great monarchies and states have been seated — 


1 Here the MS. stops again before the bottom of the page. The next 
page, which was left blank, has at one time been the outside of the bundle, 


” 


for it is docqueted in Bacon’s own hand, ‘‘Compositions.’’ The rest is in 
the hand of the first transcriber, though not so fairly written. It bears no — 
traces of correction or revision; nor are there any marks to show whether © 


all that was done: is there. It will be observed that the last two of the 
negative articles are not touched on. But any number of sheets may have 
dropped out here without detection. 
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in such manner, as, if you would place them again, 
observing these three points which I have mentioned, 
you cannot place them better; which shews the pre- 
eminence of nature, unto which human industry or 
accident cannot: be equal, specially in any continuance 
of time. Nay, if a man look into these things more 
attentively, he shall see divers of these seats of mon- 
archies, how fortune hath hovered still about the places, 
coming and going only in regard of the fixed reason of 
the conveniency of the place, which is immutable. 
And therefore first we see the excellent situation of 
Egypt, which seemeth to have been the most ancient 
monarchy, how conveniently it stands upon a neck of 
Jand commanding both seas on either side, and embrac- 
ing, as it were with two arms, Asia and Afric, besides 
the benefit of the famous river of Nilus. And there- 
fore we see what hath been the fortune of that coun- 
try, there having been two mighty returns of fortune, 
though at great distance of time; the one in the times 
of Sesostris, and the other in the empire of the Mama- 
lukes, besides the middle greatness of the kingdom of 
the Ptolomies, and of the greatness of the Caliphs and 
Sultans in the latter times. And this region, we see 
likewise, is of strait and defensible access, being com- 
monly called of the Romans, Claustra Atgypti.\ Con- 
sider in like manner the situation of Babylon, being 
planted most strongly in regard of lakes and overflow- 
ing grounds between the two great navigable rivers of 
Euphrates and Tigris, and in the very heart of the 
world, having regard to the four cardines of east and 
‘west and northern and southern regions. And there- 


1 Opposite this sentence is written in the margin in the transcriker’s 
}and, “M2 to add the reasons of the three properties.” 
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fore we see that although the sovereignty alter, yet the 
seat still of the monarchy remains in that place. For 
after the monarchies of the kings of Assyria, which 
were natural kings of that place,’ yet when the foreign 
kings of Persia came in, the seat remained. For al- 
though the mansion of the persons of the kings of Per- 
sia were sometimes at Susa, and sometimes at Ecbatana, — 
which were termed their winter and their summer par- — 
lours, because of the mildness of the air in the one, 
and the freshness in the other; yet the city of estate 
continued to be Babylon. Therefore we see that Alex- 
ander the Great, according to the advice of Calanus 
the Indian, that shewed him a bladder, which if it were 
borne down at one end would rise at the other, and 
therefore wished him to keep himself in the middle of 
his empire, chose accordingly Babylon for his seat, and 
died there. And afterwards likewise in the family of 
Seleucus and. his descendents, Kings of the East, ‘al- 
though divers of them, for their own glory, were found- 
ers of cities of their own names, as Antiochia, Seleucia, 
and divers others, (which they sought by all means to 
raise and adorn,) yet the greatness still remained ac- 
cording unto nature with the ancient seat. Nay, fur- 
ther on, the same remained during the greatness of the 
kings of Parthia, as appeareth by the verse of Lucan, 
who wrote in Nero’s time. 


Cumque superba staret Babylon spolianda trophaeis. 
And after that again, it obtained the seat of the highest 
Caliph or successors of Mahomet. And at this day, 


that which they call Bagdat, which joins to the ruins 
of the other, continueth one of the greatest satrapies 


1 S0 MS. I suspect that some words have dropped out here. 
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of the Levant. So again Persia,- being a country im- 
barred with mountains, open to the sea, and in the 
middle of the world, we see hath had three memorable 
revolutions of great monarchies. The first in the time 
of Cyrus; the second in the time of the new Artax- 
erxes, who raised himself in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, Emperor of Rome ; and now of late memory, 
in Ismael the Sophy, whose descendents continue in 
empire and competition with the Turks to this day. 

So again Constantinople, being one of the most ex- 
cellentest seats of the world, in the confines of Europe 
and Asia.} 

* * * % * * 


1 Here the MS. stops again, at the bottom of the page; but without any 
mark of ending. The other side of the leaf is indeed left blank; but the 
rest of the original draught, if there was more, may have been in the hands 
of another transcriber. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue fragment entitled Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil (the beginning of a collection of colourable argu- 
ments on questions of good and evil, with answers to 
them,) appears in a more perfect shape, though still a 
fragment, in the sixth book of the De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarwm, cap. lili. As it stands here, it formed part of 
Bacon’s earliest publication ; being printed in the same 
volume with the Essays and Meditationes Sacre (1597), 
in the title of which it is called ‘* Places of persuasion 
and dissuasion ;”’ and was probably composed not long 
before. 

In a bundle of manuscripts in the British Museum 
(of which a more particular account will be found, un- 
der the title of Promus of Formularies and Elegancies, 
in the next. volume), written in. Bacon’s hand. and 
apparently about the years 1595 and 1596, there, is 
a considerable collection of these ‘*colours;’’ but be- 
ing set down without the explanations, and with only 
here and there-a note to suggest the answer, they are 
valuable only as an example of his manner of working 
and of the activity of his industry. There are seventy 
or eighty altogether. The following are on a separate 
sheet, and may serve as a specimen of the least naked 


of them. 
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Semblances or popularities of good and evill, with their redargu- 
tions ; for Deliberacions. 


Cujus contrarium malum bonum; cujus bonum malum. 
Non tenet in iis rebus quarum vis in temperamento et men- 
sura sita est. 
Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt. 


Media via nulla est que nec amicos parit nec inimicos tollit. 
Solon’s law that in states every man should declare himself of 
one faction. Neutralitye. 
Utinam esses calidus aut frigidus: sed quoniam tepidus es eve-- 
niet ut te expuam ex ore meo. 
Dixerunt fatui medium tenuere beati. 


Cujus origo occasio bona, bonum: cujus mala malum. 

Non tenet in iis malis quee vel mentem informant, vel affectum 
corrigunt, sive resipiscentiam inducendo sive necessitatem, nec 
etiam in fortuitis. 

No man gathereth grapes of thornes nor figges of thistells. 

The nature of everything is best consydered in the seed. 

Primum mobile turnes about all the rest of the orbes. 

A good or yll foundagon. 


Ex malis moribus bone leges. 

radiata padqjuara, 

When things are at the periode of yll they turn agayne. 

Many effects like the serpent that devoureth her moother, so 
they destroy their first cause, as inopia, luxuria &c. 

The fashon of D. Hect. to the dames of Lond. your way is to 
be sicker. 

Usque adeo latet utilitas. 

Aliquisque malo fuit usus in illo. 


Quod ad bonum finem dirigitur bonum, quod ad malum malum.! 
% % * x * 


The sheet on which this is written, and of which the 
rest is left blank, is docqueted in Bacon’s hand, but 
1 Harl. MSS. 7017. fo. 128. 
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apparently at a later period, Philologue, Colors of Good 
and Evill. 

From the character of these ‘ redargutions,”’ or hints 
for redargution, (and the rest are of the same kind, only 
rather less full,) compared with the more finished ex- 
positions which will be found in the fragment which 
follows, there can be little doubt that they are of earlier 
date. I suppose that Bacon shortly after selected a 
few of the Colours which he had thus gathered together, 
and finished them according to the form of the intended 
treatise. 

The fragment was first published, and probably first 
printed, along with the first edition of the Essays ; for 
it begins on the same sheet which contains the last of 
the Meditationes Sacre, of which the first begins on 
the same sheet which contains the last essay. A copy 
of it appears however to have been sent separately 
(and probably in MS.) to Lord Mountjoy, to whom it 
was originally dedicated, or meant to be dedicated ; for 
a manuscript volume in the library of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, consisting of old copies of Bacon’s early letters 
(the same apparently, or a copy of the same, from 
which Dr. Rawley printed his supplementary collection 
in the Resuscitatio), contains a letter to Lord Mountjoy, 
evidently referring to this fragment, in some form of 
it. In the common editions of Bacon’s works this let- 
ter is stated to be ‘‘from the original draught in the 
library of Queen’s College” &c. But this is a-mistake. 
The copies in the volume to which I refer have been 

taken for original draughts because the copyist has been 
hasty and careless and had often to correct himself as 
he went on. But the hand is certainly not Bacon’s ; 
and if the order in which the letters succeed each other 
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be examined, it ill appear that they could not possibly 
be original draughts. 


The letter has no date, and runs thus: 


“My very good Lord, | 

Finding by: my last going to my lodge at 
Twicnam and tossing over my papers, somewhat that 
I thought mought like you, I had neither leisure to 
perfect them, nor the patience to expect leisure. So 
impatient was I to make demonstration of my honoura- 
ble love towards you and to increase your good love 
towards me. And I would not have your Lordship 
conceive, though it be my manner and rule to keep 
state in contemplative matters (si quis venerit nomine 
suo, eum recipietis), that I think so well of the collec- 
tion as I seem to do; and yet I dare not take too 
much from it, because I have chosen to dedicate it 
to you. To be short, it is the honour I can do to you 
at this time. And so I commend me to your’ love and 
~ honourable friendship.” 


Another paper headed ‘ Mr. Francis Bacon of the 
Collo™.of good and evyll, to the Lo. Mountjoye” was 
found by Stephens among Lord Oxford’s MSS. and 
printed in his ‘second collection: ” since which’ time 
it has commonly been prefixed to the tract itself, as 
if it formed part of the original edition; which is not 
the case. Neither in the edition of 1597, nor in any 
cf the many reprints of it which had appeared before, 
is there any separate dedication prefixed to this frag- 
ment. ‘The manuscript however from which Stephens 
took it (Harl.. MSS. 6797. No. 6.) is in a contem- 
porary hand, and one which has been’ employed in 
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transcribing other papers undoubtedly of Bacon’s com- 
position: and I have no doubt that the letter in ques- 
tion was written by Bacon with the intention (whether 
fulfilled or not) of prefixing it to the work — then per- 
haps meant only for private circulation in manuscript— 


by way of dedication. And here it is. 


_“ Mr. Francis Bacon of the colours of good and 
evil, to THE LORD. MOUNTJOYE. 


I send you the last part of the best book of Aris- 
totle of Stagira, who (as your Lordship knoweth) 
goeth for the best author., But (saving the civil re-’ 
spect which is due to’a received estimation) the man 
being a Grecian and of a hasty wit, having hardly a 
discerning patience, much less a teaching patience, 
hath so delivered the matter, as 1am glad to do the 
part of a good house-hen, which without any strange- 
ness will sit upon pheasants’ eggs. And yet perchance 
some that shall compare my lines with Aristotle’s lines, 
will. muse by what art, or rather by what revelation, 
I could draw these conceits out of that place. But I, 
that should know best, do freely acknowledge that I 
had my light from him; for where he gave me not 
matter to perfect, at the least he gave me occasion. to 
‘invent. Wherein as I do him right, being myself a 
man that am as free from envying the dead in con- 
templation, as from envying the living in action or 
fortune: .so yet nevertheless still I say, and I speak 
it more largely than before, that in perusing the writ- 
ings of this person so much celebrated, whether it were 
the impediment of his wit, or that he did it upon glory 
and affectation to be subtile, as one that if he had seen 
his own conceits clearly and perspicuously delivered, 
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perhaps would have been out of love with them him- 
self; or else upon policy to keep himself close, as one 
that had been a challenger of all the world, and had 
raised infinite contradiction: to what cause soever it 
is to be ascribed, I do not find him to deliver and un- 
wrap himself well of that he seemeth to conceive, nor 
to be a master of his own knowledge. Neither do I 
for my part also, (though I have brought ina new man- 
ner of handling this argument to make it pleasant and 
lightsome,) pretend so to have overcome the nature 
of the subject, but that the full understanding and 
use of it will be somewhat dark, and best. pleasing the 
tastes of such wits as are patient to stay the digesting 
and soluting unto themselves of that which is’ sharp 
and subtile. Which was the cause, joined with the 
love and honour which I bear to your Lordship, as 
the person I know to have many virtues and an ex- 
cellent order of them, which moved me to dedicate 
this writing to your Lordship; after the ancient man- 
ner : duedsitia both a friend, and one to whom I con=- 
ceive the argument was agreeable.” 


This fragment was never reprinted by Bacon him- 
self, but is appended to most of the reprints of the 
Essays which were published by other people both 
during his life and for some years after. I have col- 
lated it with the original copy in the British Museum, 
and inserted translations of the Latin sentences, 
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THE COULERS 


OF 


A000 DAN DEY TL GE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


1597. 
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1. Cui ceteree partes vel sect secundas unanimiter deferunt, 
cum singule principatum sibi vindicent, melior reliquis videtur. 
Nam primas queque ex zelo videtur sumere; secundas autem 
ex vero tribuere. 


2. Cujus excellentia vel exuperantia melior, id toto genere 
melius. 


3. Quod ad veritatem refertur majus est quam quod ad opin- 
ionem. Modus autem et probatio ejus quod ad opinionem pertinet 
hee est: quod quis si clam putaret fore, facturus non esset. 


4. Quod rem integram servat bonum, quod sine receptu est ma- 
lum. Nam se recipere non posse impotentie genus est, potentia 
autem bonum. 


5. Quod ex pluribus constat et divisibilius, est majus quam quod 
ex paucioribus et magis unum: nam omnia per partes considerata 
majora videntur, quare et pluralitas partium magnitudinem pre 
se fert: fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium si ordo absit, 
nam inducit similitudinem infiniti, et impedit comprehensionem. 


6. Cujus privatio bona, malum ; cujus privatio mala, bonum. 
7. Quod bono vicinum, bonum: quod a bono remotum, malum. 


8. Quod quis culpa sua contraxit, majus malum ; quod ab ex- 
ternis imponitur, minus malum. 


9. Quod opera et virtute nostra partum est, majus bonum ; quod 
ab alieno beneficio vel ab indulgentia fortune delatum est, minus 


bonum. 


10. Gradus privationis major videtur quam gradus diminutionis; 
et rursus gradus inceptionis major videtur quam gradus incrementi. 
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OF THE 


COLOURS OF GOOD-AND EVIL. 


In deliberatives the point is, what is good and what 
is evil, and of good what is greater, and of evil what 
is the less. 

So that the persuader’s labour is to make things ap- 
pear good or evil, and that in higher or lower degree; 
which as it may be performed by true and solid rea- 
sons, so it may be represented also by colours, popular- 
ities and circumstances, which are of such force, as 
they sway the ordinary judgment either of a weak 
man, or of a wise man not fully and considerately 
attending and pendering the matter. Besides their 
power to alter the nature of the subject in appear- 
ance, and so to lead to error, they are of no less use 
to quicken and strengthen the opinions and persua- 
sions which are true: for reasons plainly delivered, 
and always after one manner, especially with fine and 
fastidious minds, enter but heavily and dully : whereas 
if they be varied and have more life and vigour put 
into them by these forms and insinuations, they cause 
a stronger apprehension, and many times suddenly win 
the mind to a resolution. Lastly, to make a true and 
safe judgment, nothing can be of greater use and de- 
fence to the mind, than the discovering and reprehen- 
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sion of these colours, shewing in what cases they hold, 
and in what they deceive: which as it cannot be done, 
but out of a very universal knowledge of the nature 
of things, so being performed, it so cleareth man’s’ 
judgment and election, as it is the less apt to slide 
into any error. 


A TABLE OF COLOURS OR APPEARANCES OF GOOD AND 
EvIL, AND THEIR DEGREES, AS PLACES OF PERSUA- 
SION AND DissuAsIoN, AND THEIR SEVERAL Far 
LAXES; AND THE ELENCHES OF THEM. 


I. 


Cui ccetere partes vel sectee secundas unanimiter defe- 
runt, cum singule principatum sibi vendicent, melior 
reliquis videtur. Nam primas queque ex zelo vide- 
tur sumere, secundas autem ea vero et merito tribuere. 
[That to which all other parties or sects agree in 
assigning the second place (each putting itself first) 
should be the best: for the assumption of the first 
place is probably due to partiality, the assignation 
of the second to truth and merit. ] 


So Cicero went about to prove the sect of Academ- 
ics, which suspended all asseveration, for to be the 
best: for, saith he, ask a Stoic which philosophy is 
true, he will prefer his own. Then ask him which 
approacheth next the truth, he will confess the Aca- 
demics. So deal with the Epicure, that will scant en- 
dure the Stoic to be in sight of him; as soon as he 


hath placed himself, he will place the Academics next 
bim. 
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So if a prince took divers competitors to a place, 
and examined them severally, whom next themselves 
they would rathest commend, it were like the ablest 
man should have the most second votes. 

The fallax of this colour happeneth oft in respect 
of envy; for men are accustomed after themselves 
and their own faction to incline unto them which are 
softest, and are least in their way, in despite and dero- 
gation of them that hold them hardest to it. So that 
this colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a sign of 
enervation and weakness. 


II. 


Oujus excellentia vel exuperantia melior, id toto genere 
melius. [That which is best when in perfection, is 
best altogether. } 


Appertaining to this are the forms: Let us not 
wander in generalities: Let us compare particular with 
particular, &c. 


This appearance, though it seem of strength, and 
rather logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fal- 
daxfoi 

Sometimes because some things are in kind very 
casual, which if they escape prove excellent; so that 
the kind is inferior, because it is so subject to peril, 
but that which is excellent being proved is superior , 
as the blossom of March and the blossom of May, 
whereof the French verse goeth : 


Burgeon de Mars, entans de Paris, 
Si un eschape, il en vaut dix. 
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So that the blossom of May is generally better than 
the blossom of March; and yet the best blossom of 
March is better than the best blossom of May. 

Sometimes because the nature of some kinds is to be 
more equal and more indifferent, and not to have very 
distant degrees, as hath been noted in the warmer 
climates the people are generally more wise, but in 
the northern climate the wits of chief are greater. So 
in many armies, if the matter should be tried by duel 
between two champions, the victory should go on one 
side, and yet if it be tried by the gross, it would go 
of the other side: for excellen.ies go as it were by 
chance, but kinds go by a more certain nature, as by 
discipline in war. 

Lastly, many kinds have much refuse, which coun- 
tervail that which they have excellent; and therefore 
generally metal is more precious than stone, and yet 
a diamond is more precious than gold.. 


II. 


Quod ad veritatem refertur majus est quam quod ad 
opimonem. Modus autem et probatio ejus quod ad 
apinionem pertinet hee est, quod quis si clam putaret 
Sore, facturus non esset. [That which has relation 
to truth is greater than that which has relation to 
opinion: and the proof that a thing has relation to 
opinion is this: It is what a man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known.] 


So the Epicures say of the Stoics’ felicity placed in 
virtue ; that it is like the felicity of a player, who if 
he were left of his auditory and their applause, he 
would straight be out of heart and countenance ; and 
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therefore they call virtue bonum theatrale. But of 
riches the poet saith: ‘ 


Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo. 
[The people hiss me, but I applaud myself.] 


And of pleasure, 
Grata sub imo 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu simulante pudorem. 


[Her face said “ fie for shame; but inly blest, 
She nursed the secret pleasure in her breast.] 


The fallax of this colour is somewhat subtile, though 
the answer to the example be ready; for virtue is not 
chosen propter auram popularem ; but contrariwise, mav- 
ime omnium teipsum reverere, [a man should above all 
reverence himself]: so as a virtuous man will be vir- 
tuous 7 solitudine, and not only in theatro, though 
percase it will be more strong by glory and fame, as 
an heat which is doubled by reflection. But. that 
denieth the supposition, it doth not reprehend the fal- 
lax, whereof the reprehension is: Allow that virtue 
(such as is joined with labour and conflict) would not 
be chosen but for fame and opinion, yet it followeth 
not that the chief motive of the election should not be 
real and for it self; for fame may be only causa impul- 
siva, and not causa constituens or efficiens. As if there 
were two horses, and the one would do better without 
the spur than the other: but again, the other with the 
spur would far exceed the doing of the former, giving 
him the spur also; yet the latter will be judged to be 
the better horse. And the form as to say, Tush, the 
life of this horse is but in the spur, will not serve as to 
a wise judgment: for since the ordinary instrument 
of horsemanship is the spur, and that it is no manner 


of impediment nor burden, the horse is not to be ac- 
VOL. IL. 36 
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counted the less of which will not do well without 
the spur, but rather the other is to be reckoned a deli- 
cacy than a virtue: so glory and honour are as spurs 
to virtue: and although virtue would languish with- 
out them, yet since they be always at hand to attend 
virtue, virtue is not to be said the less chosen for itself 
because it needeth the spur of fame and reputation: | 
and therefore that position, nota gus ret quod propter 
opimionem et non propter veritatem eligitur, hee est, 
quod quis si clam putaret fore facturus non esset, is 
reprehended. 
IV. 


Quod rem integram servat bonum, quod sine receptu est 
malum. Nam se recipere non posse impotentice genus 
est, potentia autem bonum. [That course which 
keeps the matter in a man’s power is good; that 
which leaves him without retreat is bad: for to 
have no means of retreating is to be in a sort pow- 
erless ; and power is a good thing. | 


Hereof AZsop framed the fable of the two frogs, that 
consulted together in the time of drought, (when many 
plashes that they had repaired to were dry,) what was 
to be done ; and the one propounded to go down into 
a deep well, because it was like the water would not 
fail there; but the other answered, yea but if it do 
fail, how shall we get up again? And the reason is, 
that human actions are so uncertain and subject to 
perils, as that seemeth the best course which hath 
most passages out of it. 

Appertaining to this persuasion, the forms are, you 
shall engage yourself ; on the other side, tantum quan- 
tum voles sumes ex fortuna, &e. you shall keep the 
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matter in your own hands. The reprehension of it 
is, that proceeding and resolving in all actions is neces- 
_ sary: for as he saith well, not to resolve is to resolve ; 
and many times it breeds as many necessities, and 
engageth as far in some other sort, as to resolve. 

So it is but the covetous man’s disease translated 
into power; for the covetous man will enjoy nothing, 
because he will have his full store and possibility to 
enjoy the more; so by this reason a man should ex- 
ecute nothing, because he should be still indifferent 
and at liberty to execute anything. Besides neces- 
sity and this same jacta est alea hath many times an 
advantage, because it awaketh the powers of the mind, 
and strengtheneth endeavour. Ccteris pares necessitate 
certe supertores estis: [Being equal otherwise, in neces- 
sity you have the better. | 


Ne 


Quod ex pluribus constat et divisibilius, est majus quam 
quod ex paucioribus et magis unum: nam omnia per 
partes considerata majora videntur ; quare et plurali- 
tas partium magnitudinem pree se fert: fortius autem 
operatur pluralitas partium si ordo absit, nam inducit 
similitudinem infiniti, et impedit comprehensionem. 
[That which consists of more things and is more 
divisible, is greater than that which consists of fewer 
and is more of one piece: for all things seem greater 
when they are considered part by part; and there- 
fore plurality of parts carries a show of magnitude. 
Also plurality of parts has the greater effect when 
there is no order in them’; for the want of order 
gives it a resemblance to infinity and prevents com- 
prehension. ] 
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This colour seemeth palpable for it is not plurality 
of parts without majority of parts that maketh the total 
greater ; yet nevertheless it often carries the mind 
away; yea it deceiveth the sense; as it seemeth to 
the eye a shorter distance of way if it be all dead and 
continued, than if it have trees or buildings or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. So when ; 
a great monied man hath divided his chests and coins 
and bags, he seemeth to himself richer than he was, 
and therefore a way to amplify anythingiisoto break 
it and to make an anatomy of it in several parts, and 
to examine it according to several circumstances. And 
this maketh the greater shew if it be done without 
order ; for confusion maketh things muster more ; and 
besides, what is set down by order and division, doth 
demonstrate that nothing is left out or omitted, but 
all is there; whereas if it be without order, both the 
mind comprehendeth less that which is set down, and 
besides it leaveth a suspicion, as if more might be 
said than is expressed. 


This colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 

be persuaded do of itself over-conceive or prejudge 
of the greatness of anything; for then the breaking 
of it will make it seem less, because it maketh it to 
appear more according to the truth: and therefore if a 
man be in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a clock or hour-glass, than with it; for the 
mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather sum up the moments than divide the. day. 
So in a dead plain the way seemeth the longer, be- 
rause the eye hath preconceived it shorter than the 
truth, and the frustrating of that maketh it seem longer 
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than the truth. Therefore if any man have an over- 
great opinion of anything, then if another think by 
breaking it into several considerations he shall make 
_ it seem greater to him, he will be deceived; and there- 
fore in such cases it is not safe to divide, but to Sat 
the entire still in general. 

Another case wherein this colour deceiveth is when 
the matter broken or divided is not comprehended by 
the sense or mind at once, in respect of the distract- 
ing or scattering of it; and being entire and not di- 
vided, is comprehended : as a hundred pounds in heaps 
of five pounds will shew more than in one gross heap, 
so as the heaps be all upon one table to be seen at once, 
otherwise not; or flowers growing scattered in divers 
beds will shew more than if they did grow in one bed, 
so as all those beds be within a plot, that they be 
object to view at once, otherwise not; and therefore 
men whose living lieth together in one shire, are com- 
monly counted greater landed than those whose livings 
are dispersed, though it be more, because of the no- 
tice and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this colour deceiveth, and it is 
not so properly a case or reprehension as it is a counter 
colour, being in effect as large as the colour itself, and 
that is, omnis compositio indigentice cujusdam videtur 
esse particeps [all composition implies some neediness] : 
because if one thing would serve the turn it were ever 
best, but the defect and imperfections of things hath 
brought in that help to piece them up; as it is said, 
Martha, Martha, attendis ad piurima, unum sufficit. 
[ Martha, thou art busied about many things: one 
thing sufficeth.] So likewise hereupon A‘sop framed 
the fable of the fox and the cat; whereas the fox 
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bragged what a number of shifts and devices he had to 
get from the hounds, and the cat said she had but one, 
which was to climb a tree, which in proof was better 
worth than all the rest; whereof the proverb grew, 
Multa novit vulpes, sed felis unum magnum. And in 
-the moral of this fable it comes likewise to pass, that a 
good sure friend is a better help at a pinch than all the 
stratagems and policies of a man’s own wit. So it © 
falleth out to be a common error in negociating, where- 
as men have many reasons to induce or persuade, they 
strive commonly to utter and use them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was said, a 
neediness in every of the reasons by itself, as if one did 
not trust to any of them, but fled from one to another, 
helping himself only with that, Ht quce non prosunt sin- 
gula, multa juvant: [One will not help, but many 
will.] Indeed in a set speech in an assembly it is ex- 
pected a man should use all his reasons in the case he 
handleth, but in private persuasions it is always a great 
error. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may be repre- 
hended, is in respect of that same vis unita fortior ; 
according to the tale of the French King, that when 
the Emperor’s ambassador had recited his master’s stile 
at large, which consisteth of many countries and do- 
minions, the French King willed his Chancellor or 
other minister to repeat and say over France as many 
times as the other had recited the several dominions ; 
intending it was equivalent with them all, and besides 
more compacted and united. 

There is also appertaining to this colour another 
point, why breaking of a thing doth help it, not by 
way of adding a shew of magnitude unto it, but a 
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note of excellency and rarity ; whereof the forms are, 
Where shall you find such a concurrence? Great but not 
complete ; for it seems a less/work of nature or fortune 
to make anything in his kind greater than ordinary, 
than to make a strange composition. 

Yet if itbe: narrowly considered, this colour will be 
reprehended!'or encountered by imputing to all excel- 
lencies in compositions a kind of poverty, or at least a 
casualty or jeopardy; for from that which is excellent 
in greatness, somewhat may be taken, or there may be 
decay, and yet sufficiency left; but from that which 
hath his price in composition, if you take away any- 
thing, or any part do fail, all is disgraced. 


VI. 


Cujus privatio bona, malum ; eujus privatio mala, bo- 
num. [That which it is good to be rid of is evil; 
that which it is evil to be rid of is good.] 


The forms to make it conceived, that that was evil 
which is changed for the better, are, He that is in hell 
thinks there is no other heaven. Satis quercus ; Acorns 
were good till bread was found, &c. And of the other 
side, the forms to make it conceived that that was good 
which was changed for the worse, are, Bona magis ca- 
rendo quam fruendo sentimus: [it is by missing a good 
thing that we become sensible of it:] Bona a tergo 

formosissima: Good things never appear im their full 
beauty, tall they turn their back and be going away, &e. 


The reprehension of this colour is, that the good or 
evil which is removed, may be esteemed good or evil 
comparatively, and not positively or simply. So that 
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if the privation be good, it follows not the former con- 
dition was evil, but less good: for the flower or blossom 
is a positive good, although the remove of it to give 
place to the fruit be a comparative good. So in the 
tale of Aisop, when the old fainting man in the heat 
of the day cast down his burthen and called: for death, 
and when death came to know his will with him, said 
it was for nothing but to help him up with his burthen 
again: it doth not follow that because death, which 
was the privation of the burthen, was ill, therefore 
the burthen was good. And in this part, the ordinary 
form of malum necessarium aptly reprehendeth this 
colour; for privatio mali necessaru est mala, [to be 
deprived of an evil that is necessary, is evil,] and yet 
that doth not convert the nature of the necessary evil, 
but it is evil. 

Again, it cometh sometimes to pass, that there is an 
equality in the change or privation, and as it were a 
dilemma bont or a dilemma mali: so that the corrup- 
tion of the one good is a generation of the other; Sortt 
pater cequus utrique est: [there is good either way :] 
and contrary, the remedy of the one evil is the occa- 
sion and commencement of another, as in Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

VII. 


Quod bono vicinum, bonum ; quod a bono remotum, ma- 
lum. ['That which is next to a good thing is good ; 
that which is far off, is evil.] 


Such is the nature of things, that things contrary 
and distant in nature and quality are also severed and 
disjoined in place, and things like and consenting in 
quality are placed and as it were quartered together: 
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for partly in regard of the nature to spread, multiply, 
and infect in similitude, and partly in regard of the 
nature to break, expel, and alter that which is disa- 
greeable and contrary, most things do either associate 
and draw near to themselves the like, or at least assim- 
ilate to themselves that which approacheth near them, 
and do also drive away, chase, and exterminate their 
contraries. And that is the reason commonly yielded, 
why the middle region of the air should be coldest, 
because the sun and stars are either hot by direct 
beams or by reflexion. The direct beams heat the 
upper region, the reflected beams from the earth and 
seas heat the lower region. ‘That which is in the 
midst, being furthest distant in place from these two 
regions of heat, are most distant im nature, that is, 
coldest ; which is that they term cold or hot per anti- 
peristasin, that is invironing by contraries: which was 
pleasantly taken hold of by him that said, that an hon- 
est man in these days must needs be more honest than 
in ages heretofore, propter antiperistasin, because the 
shutting of him in the midst of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compact in it- 


velf. 


The reprehension of this colour is, first, many things 
of amplitude in their kind do as it were ingross to 
themselves all, and leave that which is next them most 
destitute: as the shoots or underwood that grow near 
a great and spread tree is the most pined and shrubby 
wood of the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
and deceive them of sap and nourishment. So he saith 
well, divitis servi maaime servi, [the servants of a rich 
man are most servants;] and the comparison was 

36 * 
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pleasant of him that compared courtiers attendant in 
the courts of princes, without great place or office, 
to fasting-days, which were next the holy-days, but 
otherwise were the leanest days in all the week. 

Another reprehension is, that things of greatness 
and predominancy, though they do not extenuate the 
things adjoining in substance, yet they drown them 
and obscure them in show and appearance. And 
therefore the astronomers say, that whereas in all other 
planets conjunction is the perfectest amity; the sun 
contrariwise is good by aspect, but evil by conjunction. 

A third reprehension is, because evil approacheth to 
good sometimes for concealment, sometimes for pro- 
tection; and good to evil for conversion and reforma- 
tion. So hypocrisy draweth near to religion for covert 
and hiding itself; sepe latet vitium proximitate boni, 
[vice lurks in the neighbourhood of virtue ;] and sanc- 
tuary-men, which were commonly inordinate men and 
malefactors, were wont to be nearest to priests and 
prelates, and holy men; for the majesty of good things 
is such, as the confines of them are revered. On the 
other side, our Saviour, charged with nearness of pub- 
licans and rioters, said, The physician approacheth the 
sick rather than the whole. 


VIII. 


Quod quis culpa sua contraxit, majus malum, quod ab 
exterms imponitur, minus malum. [The ill that a 
man brings on himself by his own fault is greater ; 
that which is brought on him from without is 


less. ] 


The reason is, because the sting and remorse of the 
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mind accusing itself doubleth all adversity: contrari- 
wise, the considering and recording inwardly that a 
man is clear and free from fault and just imputation 
doth attemper outward calamities. For if the evil be 
in the sense and in the conscience both, there is a gem- 
ination of it; but if evil be in the one and comfort in 
the other, it is a kind of compensation. So the poets 
in tragedies do make the most passionate lamentations, 
and those that fore-run final despair, to be accusing, 
questioning, and torturing of a man’s self. 


Seque unum clamat causamque caputque malorum. 


And contrariwise, the extremities of worthy persons 
have been annihilated in the consideration of their own 
good deserving. Besides, when the evil cometh from 
without, there is left a kind of evaporation of grief, if 
it come by human injury, either by indignation and 
meditating of revenge from ourselves, or by expecting 
or fore-conceiving that Nemesis and retribution will 
take hold of the authors of our hurt; or if it be by 
fortune or accident, yet there is left a kind of expos- 
tulation against the divine powers ; 


Atque Deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 


But where the evil is derived from a man’s own fault, 
there all strikes deadly inwards and suffocateth. 


The reprehension of this colour is first in respect of 
hope; for reformation of our faults is a nostra potes- 
tate, but amendment of our fortune simply is not. 
Therefore Demosthenes in many of his orations saith 
Shus to the people of Athens: That which having re- 
gard to the time past rs the worst point and ecuweum- 
stance of all the rest, that as to the time to come is the 
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best. What is that? ven this, that by your sloth, 
irresolution, and misgovernment, your affairs are grown 
to this declination and decay. For had you used and 
ordered your means and forces to the best, and done your 
parts every way to the full, and notwithstanding your 
matters should have gone backward in this manner as 
they do, there had been no hope left of recovery or repara- 
tion ; but since tt hath been only by your own errors, &. 
So Epictetus in his degrees saith, The worst state of 
man is to accuse extern things ; better than that to ae- 
cuse a man’s self; and best of all to accuse neither. — 
Another reprehension of this colour is in respect of 
the well bearing of evils wherewith a man can charge 
nobody but himself, which maketh them the less. 


Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 
[The burden is lightened which is well borne. ] 


And therefore many natures that are either extremely 
proud, and will take no fault to themselves, or else very 
true and cleaving to themselves, (when they see the 
blame of anything that falls out ill must light upon 
themselves,) have no other shift but to bear it out well, 
and to make the least of it; for as we see when some- 
times a fault is committed, and before it be known 
who is to blame, much ado is made of it, but after, if 
it appear to be done by a son or by a wife or by a 
near friend, then it is light made of; so much more 
when a man must take it upon himself. And there- 
fore it is commonly seen, that women that marry 
husbands of their own choosing against their friends’ 
consents, if they be never so ill used, yet you shall 
seldom see them complain, but to set a good face 
pn it. 
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IX. 


Quod opera et virtute nostré partum est, magus bonum ; 
quod ab alieno beneficio vel ab indulgentid fortune de- 
latum est, minus bonum. [The good that is won by 
a man’s own effort. and virtue, is greater; that which 
is derived from the beneficence of another, or from 
the favour of fortune, is less. ] 


The reasons are, first, the future hope; because in 
the favours of others or the good winds of fortune we 
have no state or certainty; in our endeavours or abil- 
ities we have. So as when they have purchased us one 
good fortune, we have them as ready and better edged 
and inured to procure another. 

The forms be: you have won this by play ; you have 
not only the water, but you have the receipt, you can 
make wt again of it be lost, &. 

Next, because these properties which we enjoy by 
. the benefit of others, carry with them an obligation, 
which seemeth a kind of burthen; whereas the other 
which derive ftom ourselves, are like the freest. patents, 
absque aliquo inde reddendo ; and if they proceed from 
fortune or providence, yet they seem to touch us secret- 
ly with the reverence of the divine powers whose fa- 
vours we taste, and therefore work a kind of religious 
fear and restraint: whereas in the other kind, that. 
comes to pass which the prophet speaketh, letantur et 
exultant, immolant plagis suis, et sacrificant reti suo. 
[They rejoice and exult, they sacrifice unto their net, 
and burn incense unto their drag.] - 

Thirdly, because that which cometh unto us without 
our own virtue, yieldeth not that commendation and 
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reputation: for actions of great felicity may draw 
wonder, but praiseless ; as Cicero said to Cesar, Que 
miremur, habemus ; que laudemus, expectamus: [Here 
is enough to admire, but what is there to praise ?] 

Fourthly, because the purchases of our own industry 
are joined commonly with labour and strife, which 
gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruition 
of our desire more pleasant. Suavis cibus a venatu: 
[Meat taken in hunting is sweet. | 

On the other side, there be four counter colours to 
this colour, rather than reprehensions, because they be 
as large as the colour itself. First, because felicity 
seemeth to be a character of the favour and love of 
the divine powers, and accordingly worketh both con- 
fidence in ourselves, and respect and authority from 
others. And this felicity extendeth to many casual 
things, whereunto the care or virtue of man cannot 
extend, and therefore seemeth to be a larger good; as 
when Cesar said to the sailor, Cesarem portas et fortu- 
nam ejus, [You carry Cesar and his fortune;] if he 
had said et virtutem ejus [and his virtue,] it had been 
small comfort against a tempest, otherwise than if it 
might seem upon merit to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done by virtue and industry, 
seems to be done by a kind of habit and art, and there- 
fore open to be imitated and followed ; whereas felicity 
is inimitable. So we generally see that things of 
nature seem more excellent than things of art, be- 
cause they be imitable: for quod imitabile est potentia 
quadam vulgatum est: [That which can be imitated is 
potentially common. ] 

1 The original, which is not very correctly printed, has imitable. In the 


next clause, the construction being ambiguous, imitable may possibly be 
tight. 
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Thirdly, felicity commendeth those things which 
cometh without our own labour; for they seem gifts, 
and the other seems pennyworths: whereupon Plu- 
tarch saith elegantly of the acts of Timoleon, who was 
so fortunate, compared with the acts of Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, that they were like Homer’s verses, they 
ran so easily and so well; and: therefore it is the word 
we give unto poesy, terming it a happy vein, because 
facility seemeth ever to come from happiness. 

Fourthly, this same preter spem, vel preter expecta- 
tum, doth increase the price and pleasure of many 
things; and this cannot be incident to those things 
that proceed from our own care and compass. 


X. 


Gradus privationis major videtur quam gradus dimi- 
 nutionis; et rursus gradus inceptionis major videtur 
quam gradus incrementi. [From having something 
to having nothing is a greater step than from hav- 
ing more to having less: and again from having 
nothing to having something is a greater step than 
from having less to having more. | 


It is a position in the mathematics, that there is no 
proportion between somewhat and nothing, therefore 
the degree of nullity and quiddity or act, seemeth 
larger than the degrees of increase and decrease ; as to 
a monoculos it is more to lose one eye, than to a man 
that hath two eyes. So if one have lost divers chil- 
dren, it is more grief to him to lose the last than all 
the rest; because he is spes gregis. And therefore 
Sibylla, when she brought her three books, and had 
burned two, did double the whole price of both the 
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other, because the burning of that had been gradus 
privationis, and not diminutiones. 


This colour is reprehended first in those things, the 
use and service whereof resteth in sufficiency, com- 
petency, or determinate quantity: as if a man be to 
pay one hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is more to 
him to want twelve pence, than after that twelve pence 
supposed to be wanting, to want ten shillings more ; so 
the decay of a man’s estate seems to be most touched 
in the degree when he first grows behind, more than 
afterwards when he proves nothing worth. And here~ 
of the common forms are, Sera in fundo parsimonia, 
[Sparing comes too late when all is gone,] and, as good 
never a whit, as never the better, &c. It is reprehended 
also in respect of that notion, Corruptio unius, generatio 
alterius: ['The corruption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another:] so that gradus privations is many 
times less matter, because it gives the cause and motive 
to some new course. As when Demosthenes repre- 
hended the people for hearkening to the conditions 
offered by King Philip, being not honourable nor 
equal, he saith they were but aliments? of their sloth 
and weakness, which if they were taken away, neces- 
sity would teach them stronger resolutions. So Doctor 
Hector was wont to say to the dames of London, when 
they complained they were they could not tell how, but 
yet they could not endure to take any medicine; he 
would tell them, their way was only to be sick, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this colour may be reprehended, in respect 
that the degree of decrease is more sensitive than the 


1 The original has elements: certainly a misprint. 
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degree of privation; for in the mind of man gradus 
diminutionis may work a wavering between hope and 
fear, and so keep the mind in suspense from settling 
and accommodating in patience and resolution. Hereof 
the common forms are, better eye out than always ache ; 
make or mar, &e. 

For the second branch of this colour, it depends upon 
the same general reason: hence grew the common place 
of extolling the beginning of everything: dimidium qui 
bene ccepit habet: [Well begun is half done.] This 
made the astrologers so idle as to judge of a man’s na- 
ture and destiny by the constellation of the moment 
of his nativity or conception.. This colour is repre- 
hended, because many inceptions are but, as Epicurus 
termeth them, tentamenta, that is, imperfect offers and 
essays, which vanish and come to no substance without 
_an iteration; so-as in such cases the second degree 
seems the worthiest, as the body-horse in the cart, that 
draweth more than the fore-horse. Hereof the common 
forms are, The second blow makes the fray, The second 
word makes the bargain: Alter principium dedit, alter 
modum abstulit, [the one made a beginning of the mis- 
chief, the other made no end] &c. Another reprehen- 
sion of this colour is in respect of defatigation, which 
makes perseverance of greater dignity than inception: 
for chance or instinct of nature may cause inception: 2 
but settled affection or judgment maketh the continu- 
ance. 

Thirdly, this colour is reprehended in such things, 
which have a natural course and inclination contrary 
to an inception. So that the inception is continually 


1 alter abstulit, in the original. 
2 In the original, this whole clause (for . . . inception) is omitted. 
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evacuated and gets no start, but there behoveth per- 
petuainceptio; as in the common form, Mon progredt 
est regredi ; Qui non profieit deficit : [Not to go forward 
is to go back: he that does not get on, falls off:] run- 
ning against the hill, rowing against the stream, &c. 
For if it be with the stream or with the hill, then the 
degree of inception is more than all the rest. 

Fourthly, this colour is to be understood of gradus 
inceptionis a potentia ad actum, comparatus cum gradu 
ab actu ad incrementum: [the step from power to act 
compared with the step from act to increase.] For 
otherwise major videtur gradus ab impotentia ad poten- 
tiam, quam a potentia ad actum: [from impotence to 
power appears to be a greater step than from power 
to act. | 
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PREFACE. 


Tuis fragment might perhaps have been placed 
more properly among the philosophical works. The 
subject of it is touched, though very briefly, in 
the fourth chapter of the sixth book of the De Aug- 
mentis, under the head of Ars Pcdagogica ;. which, 
had it been completed, would apparently have been 
its proper place. And considering that. Bacon had 
taken the subject so far into consideration, found that 
there was much to be said about it, and proceeded 
so short. a way with it himself, it is rather strange to 
me that he did not set down these Georgica Intellectus 
in his catalogue of Desiderata. It forms no part how- - 
ever of his Philosophy. properly so called; and may 
take its place here among the Civilia et Moralia with- 
out any impropriety; what there is of it being very 
welcome, and only making one wish that there were 
more. 

It was first printed by Dr. Rawley in the Resuscitatio 
(1657) ; and appears to have been written some time 
between 1596 and 1604: not’ before 1596, because it 
was in that year that Savill became Provost of Eton ; 
not later than 1604, because in the two most authentic 
manuscripts which I have met with the letter begins 
“ Mr. Savill ;”’ and it was in 1604 that he became Sir 
Henry. One of these manuscripts is in a collection o 
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Bacon’s letters transcribed in the hand of one of his 
_ servants, and bearing in one page traces of his own. 
I take it to be a copy of the ‘“ Register of letters ” 
which he speaks of in his will, and from which Rawley 
professes to have taken the collection in the Resusc- 
tatio. At any rate it is a good manuscript, and of good 
authority : as I can myself testify, having had occasion 
to compare a great number of the letters with the orig- 
inal draughts and corrected copies (now in the Lam- 
beth Library) from which the transcript was no doubt 
made. This volume is now in the British Museum 
(Additional MSS. 5508.) ; and contains a copy of the 
“‘ Letter to Mr. Savill” which accompanied the “ Dis- 
course,” though not the Discourse itself. 

The other manuscript (Additional MSS: 629. fo. 
274.) is ina hand of the time, and probably belonged 
to Dr. Rawley; and though not a perfectly accurate 
transcript originally, it has been corrected from a better 

copy,—TI think by Tenison. It contains both the 
’ Letter and the Discourse ; for which last I take it to 
be the best authority now extant. 


A 
LETTER AND DISCOURSE 


TO SIR HENRY SAVILL, 


oes oni. HELPS FOR THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 


Mr. Savitt. 

Comine back from your invitation at eb) where 
Thad refreshed myself with company which I loved, I 
fell into a consideration of that part of policy, whereof 
- philosophy speaketh too much and laws too little; and 
that is of Education of youth. Whereupon fixing my 
mind a while, I found straightways and noted, even in 
the discourses of philosophers, which are so large in 
this argument, a strange silence concerning one princi- 
pal part of that subject. For as touching the framing 
and seasoning of youth to moral virtues, tolerance of 
labours, continency from pleasures, obedience, honour, 
and the like, they handle it; but touching the improve- 
ment and helping of the intellectual powers, as of 
conceit, memory, and judgment, they say nothing. 
Whether it were that they thought it to be a matter 
wherein nature only prevailed; or that they intended 
it as referred to the several and proper arts which teach 
the use of reason and speech. But for the former 
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of these two reasons, howsoever it pleaseth them to 
distinguish of habits and powers, the experience is 
manifest enough that the motions and faculties of the 
wit and memory may be not only governed and guided, 
but also confirmed and enlarged, by custom and exer- 
cise duly applied: As if a man exercise shooting, he 
shall not only shoot nearer the mark but also draw a 
stronger bow. And as for the latter, of comprehend- 
ing these precepts within the arts of logic and rhetoric, 
if it be rightly considered, their office is distinct alto- 
gether from this point. For it is no part of the doc- 
trine of the use or handling of an instrument to teach 
how to whet or grind the instrument to give it a sharp 
edge, or how to quench it or otherwise, whereby to 
give it a.stronger temper. Wherefore finding this 
part of knowledge not broken, I have but tanquam 
aliud agens entered into it, and salute you with it, ded- 
icating it after the ancient manner, first as to a dear 
friend, and then as to an apt person, for as much as 
you have both place to practise it, and judgment and 
leisure to look deeper into it than I have done. Here- 
in you must call to mind *Apuroy yév top. Though the 
argument be not of great heighth and dignity, never- 
theless it is of great and universal use. And yet I do 
not. see why (to consider it rightly) that should not be 
a learning of height, which teacheth to raise the high- 
est and worthiest part of the mind. But howsoever 
that be, if the world take any light and use by this 
writing, I will that the gratulation be, to the good 
friendship and acquaintance between us two. And 
so I commend you to God’s divine protection. 
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I pip ever hold it for an insolent and unlucky say- 
ing, Faber quisque sue fortune, except it be uttered 
only as a hortative or spur to correct sloth. For other- 
wise, if it be believed as it soundeth, and that a man 
entereth into a high imagination that he can com- 
pass and fathom all accidents, and ascribeth all successes 
to his drifts and reaches and the contrary to his errors 
and sleepings, it is commonly seen that the evening 
fortune of that man is not so prosperous, as of him 
that without slackening of his industry attributeth 
much to felicity and providence above him. But if 
the sentence were turned to this, Faber quisque ingentt 
éui, it were somewhat moretrue and muchmore profit- 
able ; because it would teach men to bend themselves 
to reform those imperfections in themselves, which now 
they seek but to cover; and to attain those virtues and 
good parts, which now they seek but to have only in 
shew and demonstration. Yet notwithstanding every 
man attempteth to be of the first trade of carpenters, 
and few bind themselves to the second: whereas nev- 
ertheless the rising in fortune seldom amendeth the 
mind ; but on the other side the removing of the stonds 
and impediments of the mind doth often clear the pas- 
sage and current of a man’s fortune. But certain it 
is, whether it be believed or no, that as the most ex- 
cellent of metals, gold, is of all other the most pliant 
and most enduring to be wrought; so of all living 
and breathing substances, the perfectest (Man) is the 


1 This title is inserted here in the Resuscitatio. It is not in the Manu- 
script. 
VOL. IL. 87 
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most susceptible: of help, improvement, impression, and 
alteration. And not. only im his body, but in his mind 
and spirit. And there again not only in his appetite 
and affection, but in his power of wit and reason. 

For as to the body of man, we find many | and 
strange exper iences how nature is overwrought by cus- 
tom, even in. actions that. seem of most nich: and 
least possible. As first in Voluntary Motion ; which 
though it be termed voluntary, yet the highest degrees 
of it are not voluntary ; for it is in.my power and will 
to run; but to run faster than according to my light- 
ness or disposition .of body, is not in my power nor 
will. . We see the industry and practice of tumblers 
and funambulos, what effects of great wonder it bring- 
eth the body of man unto. So for suffering of pain 
and dolour, which is thought so contrary to the nature 
of man, there is much example of penances in strict 
orders of. superstition, what they do endure; such as 
may well verify the report of the Spartan boys, which 
were wont to be scourged upon the altar so bitterly as 
sometimes they died of it, and yet were never, heard 
complain. And to pass to those faculties which are 
reckoned to be more involuntary, as long fasting and 
abstinence, and the contrary.extreme (voracity) ; the 
leaving and forbearing the use of drink for altogeth- 
er; the enduring vehement cold; and the like; there 
have not wanted, neither do want, divers examples of 
strange victories over the body.in every of these. Nay 
in respiration, the proof hath been of some, who by con- 
tinual use of diving.and working under the water-have 
brought themselves to be able to hold their breath 
an incredible time. And others that have been able 
without suffocation to endure the stifling breath of an 
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‘oven or furnace so heated, as, though it did not scald 
nor burn, yet it was many degrees too hot for any 
man, not made to it, to breathe or take in. And some 
impostors and counterfeits likewise have been able to 
wreath and cast their bodies into strange forms and 
motions: yea and others to bring’ themselves into 
trances and astonishments. All which examples do 
demonstrate how variously, and to how high points 
and degrees, the body of man may be (as it were) 
moulded and wrought. And if any man conceive 
that it is some secret propriety of nature that hath 
been in those persons which have attained to these 
points, and that it is not open for every man to do the 
like, though he had been put to it; for which cause 
such things come but very rarely to pass ; it is true, no 
doubt but some persons are apter than other; but so 
as the more aptness causes perfection, but the less apt- 
ness doth not disable; so that for example, the more 
apt child that is taken to be made a funambulo, will 
‘prove more excellent in his feats; but the less apt 
will be gregarius funambulo also. And there is small 
question but that these abilities would have been more 
common, and others of like sort not attempted would 
likewise have been brought upon the stage, but for two 
reasons. The one because of men’s diffidence in pre- 
‘judging them as impossibilities ; for it holdeth in those 
things, which the poet saith, Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur ; for no man shall know how much may be done, 
except he believe much may be done. The other 
reason is, because they be but practices base and in- 
glorious, and of no great use; and therefore sequestred 
from reward of value; and on the other side, painful ; 
vo as the recompence balanceth not with the travel and 
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suffering. And as to the will of man, it is that which 
is most maniable and obedient; as that which admit- 
teth most medicines to cure and alter it. The most 
sovereion of all is Religion, which is able to change- 
and transform it in the deepest and most inward. in- 
clinations and motions. And next to that is Opinion 
and Apprehension; whether it be infused by tradition 
and institution, or wrought in by disputation and per- 
suasion. And the third is example, which transform- 
eth} the will of man into the similitude of that which 
is much obversant and familiar towards it. And the 
fourth is, when one affection is healed and corrected 
by another ; as when cowardice is remedied by shame 
and dishonour, or sluggishness and backwardness by in- 
dignation and emulation; and so of the like. And 
lastly, when all these means, or any of them, have 
new framed or formed. human will, then doth custom 
and habit corroborate and confirm all the rest. There- 
fore it is no marvel though this faculty of the mind of 
will and election, which inclineth affection and appe- 
tite, being but the inceptions and rudiments of will, 
may be so well governed and managed, because it 
admitteth accéss to so divers remedies to be applied 
to it and to work upon it. The effects whereof are 
so many*and so known as require no enumeration ; 
but generally they do issue, as medicines do, into two 
kinds of cures; whereof the one is a just or true cure, 
and the other is called palliation. For either the la- 
bour and intention is to reform the affections really 
and truly, restraining them if they be too violent, and 


1So Resusc. MS. 629. has “‘ which bound with the will of man” —and 
in the next clause “observant”’ instead of “obversant.” I suspect 
“transformeth” to be a conjectural emendation, and not the right one. 
The Resusc. has most instead of much. 
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raising them if they be too soft-and weak, or else it is 
to cover them; or if occasion be, to pretend and rep- 
resent them: of the former sort whereof the examples 
are plentiful in the schools of philosophers, and in all 
other institutions of moral virtue; and of the other 
sort the examples are more plentiful in the courts of 
princes, and in all politic traffic, where it is ordinary to 
find not only profound dissimulations and suffocating 
the affections that no note or mark appear of them out- 
wardly, but also lively simulations and affectations, 
carrying the tokens of passions which are not, as risus 
jussus and lachryme coacte, and the like. 


OF HELP OF THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


TuE intellectual powers have fewer means to work 
upon them than the will or body of man; but the one 
-that prevaileth, that is exercise, worketh more forcibly 
‘in them than in the rest. 

The ancient habit of the philosophers; St quis que- 
rat in utramque partem de omni scibili. 

The exercise of scholars making verses ex tempore ; 
Stans pede in uno. 

The exercise of lawyers in memory narrative. 

The exercise of sophists, and Jo. ad oppositum, with 
manifest effect. ‘ 

Artificial memory greatly holpen by exercise. 

The exercise of buffons, to draw all things to con- 
ceits ridiculous. 

The means that help the understanding and facul- 
ties thereof are : — 

Not example, as in the will, by conversation ; and 
here the conceit of imitation, already disgested, with 
the confutation obiter, st videbitur, of Tully’s opinion, 
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advising a man to take some one to imitate. Similitude 
of faces analysed. 

Arts, Logic, Rhetoric. The Ancients, Aristotle, 
Plato, Theztetus, Gorgias, Litigiosus vel Sophista, qu. 
Protagoras, Aristotle, Schola sua. Topics, Elenchs, 
Rhetorics, Organon, Cicero, Hermogenes. The Neo- 
terics, Ramus, Agricola, Wil sacri, Lullius ‘Typocos- 
mia; studying Cooper’s Dictionary ; Mattheus Col- 
lection of proper words for ee ; Agrippa de 
Vanitate, &e. 

‘Qu. if not here of imitation. 

Collections preparative. Aristotle’s similitude of a 
shoemaker’s shop, full of shoes of all sorts; Demos- 
thenes Hxordia Concionum. ‘Tully’s precept of ‘Theses 
of all sorts preparative. 

The relying upon exercise, with the dunatness of 
using and tempering the instrument; and the. simili- 
tude of prescribing against the laws of nature and of 
estate. 

FIVE POINTS. 

1. That exercises are to be framed to the life ; that 
is to say, to work ability in that kind, whereof a man 
12 the.course of actions shall have most ‘use. 

2. The indirect.4 and oblique exercises which do 
per partes and per consequentiam inable those facul- 
ties, which perhaps direct exercise at first would but 
-distort. And those have chiefly place. where the 
faculty is weak not per se but per accidens. As if 
-want of memory grow through lightness of wit and 
want of stayed attention, then the mathematics or the 
law helpeth; because they are things wherein if the 
mind once roam it cannot recover. 

1A blank is left in the MS. .for this word. 
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3. Of the advantages of exercise ; as to dance with 
heavy shoes, to march with heavy armour and car- 
riage; and the contrary advantage (in natures very 
dull and unapt) of working alacrity by framing an — 
exercise with some delight and affection; 

veluti pueris dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 

4, Of the cautions of exercise; as to beware lest by 
evil doing, as all beginners do weakly, a man grow and 
be inveterate in an ill habit; and so take not the ad- 
vantage of custom in perfection, but in confirming ill. 

Slubbering on the lute. 

5. The marshalling and sequel of sciences and prac- 
tices: Logic and Rhetoric should be used to be read 
after Poesy, History, and Philosophy. First exercise 
to do thmgs well and clean; after, promptly and 


readily. 


I. 


The exercises.in the universities and schools are of 
memory and invention ; either to speak by heart that 
which is set down verbatim, or to speak ex tempore ; 
whereas there is little use in action of either of both: 
but most things which we utter are neither verbally 
premeditate, nor merely extemporal. ‘Therefore exer- 
cise would be framed to take a little breathing ; and 
to consider of heads; and then to form and fit the 
speech ex tempore. This would be done in two man- 
ners, both with writing and tables, and without: for 
in most actions it is permitted and passable to use 
the note ; whereunto if a man be not accustomed, it 
will put him out. 
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There is no use of a Narrative Memory in acade- 
mies, viz. with circumstances of times, persons, and 
places, and with names; and it is one art to discourse, 
and another to relate and describe; and herein use and 
action is most conversant. 

Also to sum up and contract is a thing in action 
of very general use. 


SHORT NOTES 


FOR 


CIVIL CONVERSATION, 


at * 





PREFACE. 


THESE notes were first printed — first so far as I 
know —in the Remains (1648): a book of no au- 
thority when unsupported by better. No one however 
who has read Bacon’s Essay on Discourse will doubt 
that they are his; and they contain one or two obser- 
vations not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Montagu says 
there is a manuscript of them in the British Museum ; 
but he gives a wrong reference; and I regret to say 
that I cannot supply the right one: for though I feel 
confident that I have seen them in some manuscript 
collection, I cannot find it again. In the absence of 
better authority, I have printed this little piece as I 
find it in Birch’s edition of Bacon’s works: who 
seems to have had some better copy than that in the 
Remains ; though I suspect it to be still far from cor- 
rect. 
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SHORT NOTES 


FOR 


CIVIL CONVERSATION. 


1. To deceive men’s expectations generally with 
eautel, argueth a staid mind, and unexpected con- 
stancy : viz. in matters of fear, anger, sudden joy, 
or grief, and all things which may affect or alter 
the mind in public or sudden accidents, or such 
like. 

2. It is necessary to use a steadfast countenance, 
‘not wavering with action, as in moving the head or 
hand too much, which sheweth a fantastical, light, 
and fickle operation of the spirit, and consequently 
like mind as gesture: only it is sufficient, with lei- 
sure, to use a modest action in either. 

3. In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
“severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak lei- 
surely, and rather drawingly, than hastily; because 
hasty speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, 
besides unseemliness, drives a man either to a non- 
plus or unseemly stammering, harping upon that 
which should follow; whereas a slow speech con- 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech and coun- 
tenance. 
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4. To desire in discourse to hold all arguments, is 
ridiculous, wanting true judgment; for in all things 
no man can be exquisite. 

5, 6. To have common places to discourse, and to 
want variety, is both tedious to the hearers, and shows 
a shallowness of conceit: therefore it is good to vary, 
and suit speeches with the present occasions; and to 
have a moderation in all our speeches, especially in 
jesting of religion, state, great persons, weighty and 
important business, poverty, or any thing deserving 
pity. 

7. A long continued speech, without a good speech 
of interlocution, sheweth slowness: and a good reply, 
without a good set Speech, showeth shallowness and 
weakness, 

8. To use many circumstances, ere you come » to the 
matter, is wearisome; and to use none at all, is but 
blunt. 

9. Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a man, both 
of uttering his conceit, and understanding what is pro- 
pounded unto him; wherefore it is good to press him- 
self forwards with discretion, both in speech and com- 
pany of the better sort. 


Usus promptos facit. 
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PREFACE 
TO 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Bacon’s religious creed might, if we were left with- 
out special information concerning it, be gathered with 
tolerable accuracy from his general works. For though 
the passages which relate especially to matters theo- 
logical are few and short, his theory of the relation 
between the Creator and the Creatures, the Word and - 
the Works, is incorporated with all his views, and 
forms an essential part of his theory of the world. 
Nor is it merely that the moral and sentimental ele- 
ment of religion is strong in him, — trust, love, rev- 
erence, submission ; sense of the presence of an inspir- 
ing, governing, protecting, judging God, whose will is 
law, and in the pleasing and displeasing of whom right 
and wrong, good and evil, have (for man) their being, 
—together with recognition of the life of Christ on 
earth as the highest exposition and interpretation of 
that will; but the entire scheme of Christian theolo- 
gy, — creation, temptation, fall, mediation, election, rep- 
robation, redemption, — is constantly in his thoughts; 
underlies everything ; defines for him the limits of the 
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province of human speculation ; and as often as the 
course of enquiry touches at any point the boundary- 
line, never fails to present itself. Nor is it by any 
means a formal creed reserved for solemn occasions and 
forbidden to mix with week-day thoughts and business- 
es; but being accepted without any reserve or mis- 
giving as the ultimate explanation cf everything, there 
is hardly any occasion or any kind of argument into 
which i does not at one time or another incidentally 
introduce itself. Fortunately however it is not from 
such incidental allusions that we are left to gather his 
creed. We have it here set forth by himself distinctly 
and completely in all its parts: an articulate Confession 
of Faith ; not transcribed from the catechism, but di- 
gested and reproduced in a form of his own ; in which 
the several parts of the scheme are exhibited in logical 
coherency, and presented in alight as satisfactory per- 
haps to the understanding as the case admits, — a case 
in which that which is to be comprehended is infinite, 
and that which is to comprehend, finite.} 

This Confession was first. printed in. the Remains 
(1648) with a title stating that it was written by Ba- 
con ‘‘ about the time he was solicitor general ;” after- 
wards in the Resuseitatio by Rawley, who. merely says 
that he composed it many years before his death. But 
in the manuscript from which. the text.is here taken 

1 “Tes idées Chrétiennes y sont traduites ” (says M. Charles de Rému- 
sat, than whom no man has studied Bacon with a more sincere desire to 
understand him,) “sous une forme aussi rationelle qu’il est possible de le 
faire sans les alterer. Rien n’est outré, rien n’est attenué. Le mystére 
y est rendu intelligible jusqu’au point ou il cesserait d’étre un mystére. 

. Ce n’est pas une adhésion verbale & un pur formulaire, mais la déduc- 
on d’une croyance réfléchie, et, suivant nous, un monument des plus pro- 


pres 4 frapper les esprits les moins dociles @ toute inspiration Chrétienne.’’- 
~ Bacon: sa Vie, son Influence, et sa Philosophie, p. 152. 
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(Harleian MSS. 1893. fo. 1.),— a copy in the hand of 
one of Bacon’s own servants, and the oldest I have met 
with, —it is headed “a Confession of Faith by MM” 
Bacon ;” + from which we may certainly conclude that 
it was written before he was knighted; that is before 
the summer of 1603; how long before, I know of no 
data for determining. 

To criticise the theology of it would be beyond my 
province. But if any one wishes to read a summa 
theologie digested into ten pages of the finest English 
of the days when its tones were finest, he may read it 
here. 


1 There are three other MSS. in the British Museum : one (Addit. 4268. 
fo. 111.) which seems to have belonged to Dr. Rawley, and is partly in his 
hand, headed A Confession of the Faith, by Fr. Bacon; and two others 
(Harl. 6828. fo. 1., and Addit. 211. fo. 82.), transcripts by hands compara- 
tively modern, which are headed respectively S" Fran. Bacon, his Confes- 
sion of his faith: and, A Confession of the faith, written by Francis Lord 
Viscount St, Albans at (sic) or before he was Solicitor Generall. The older 
MS. which I have followed has apparently been the original of all three. 
In almost every case where the Resuscitatio varies from it, —and certainly 
im every case which is at all material, — all the other MSS. agree with it. 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH; 


BY 


Mr. BACON. 


I BELIEVE that nothing is without beginning but 
God; no nature, no matter, no spirit, but one only and 
the same God. That God as he is eternally almighty, 
ouly wise, only good, in his nature, so he is eternally 
Father, Son, and Spirit, in persons. 

I believe that God is so holy, pure, and jealous, as 
it is impossible for him to be pleased in any creature, 
though? the work of his own hands; So that neither 
Angel, Man, nor World, could stand, or can stand, one 
moment in his eyes, without beholding the same in the 
face of a Mediator; And therefore that before him 
with whom all things are present, the Lamb of God 
was slain before all worlds; without which eternal 
counsel of his, it was impossible for him to have de- 
scended to any work of creation; but he® should have 
enjoyed the blessed and individual society of three 
persons in Godhead only for ever. 


1A Confession of the Faith, written by the Right Honourable Francis 
Bacon, Baron of Verulam, &c. R. 

280 R. The old MS. has “through.” 

8So R. The MSS. omit “he.” 
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But that out of his eternal and infinite goodness and 
love purposing to become a Creator, and to communi- 
cate with! his creatures, he ordained in his eternal 
counsel, that one person of. the Godhead. should in 
time? be united fo one nature and to one particular of 
his creatures: that so in the person of the Mediator 
the trne ladder might be fixed, whereby God might 
descend: to his creatures, and, his creatures might 
ascend to God: so that God, by the reconcilement of 
the Mediator, turning his countenance towards his 
creatures, (though not in the same light? and degree,) 
made way unto the dispensation of his most holy and 
secret, will; whereby some of his creatures might stand 
and keep their state, others might possibly fall and be 
restored, and others might fall, and not be restored in 
their state,t but yet:remain in being, though under 
wrath and corruption: all in the virtue of > the Media- 
tor; which is the great mystery and perfite® centre of 
all God’s ways with his creatures, and unto which all 
his other works and wonders do but serve and refer. 

That he chose (according to his good pleasure) Man 
to be that creature, to whose nature the person of the 
eternal Son of God should be united ; and amongst the 
generations of men, elected a small flock, in whom (by 
the participation of himself’) he purposed to express 
the riches of his glory; all the ministration of angels, 
damnation of devils and reprobate,’ and ‘universal ads 
ministration of all creatures, and dispensation of all 


lto. R. 2 R. omits “ in time.” 

3 though not in equal light. R. The MS. 6828. has “though not in the 
same height ;’” which is perhaps right. In 4263. the word is illegible from 
lamp. 

4 estate. R. 5 with respect to. R. 

6 perfect. R. Treprobates. R. 
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times, having no other end, but as the ways and am- 
bages of God to be further glorified in his Saints, who 
are one with the Mediator,! who is one with God. 

That by the virtue of this his eternal counsel touch- 
ing a Mediator,” he descended at his own good pleas- 
ure,’ and according to the times and seasons to himself 
known, to become a Creator; and by his eternal Word 
created all things, and by his eternal Spirit doth com- 
fort and preserve them. 

That he made all things in their first estate good, 
and removed from himself the beginning of all evil and 
vanity into the liberty of the creature; but reserved in 
himself the beginning of all restitution to the liberty 
of his grace; using nevertheless and turning the fall- 
ing and defection of the creature, (which to his pre- 
science was eternally known) to make way to his eter- 
nal counsel touching a Mediator, and the work he 
purposed to accomplish in him. 

That God created Spirits, whereof some kept their 
standing, and others fell. He created heaven and 
earth, and all their armies and generations, and gave 
unto them constant and everlasting laws, which we call 
Nature, which is nothing but the laws of the creation ; 
which laws nevertheless have had three changes or 
times, and are to have a fourth and last. The first, 
when the matter of heaven and earth was created 
without forms: the second, the interim of every day’s 
work :® the third, by the curse, which notwithstanding 


1 their head the Mediator. R. 
2 R. omits the words “ touching a Mediator.” 
8 condescended of his own good pleasure. R. 
4 or last. R. 
~ 6 the interim of the perfection of every day’s work. R. 
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was no new creation, but a privation of part of the 
virtue of the first creation:! and the last, at the end 
of the world, the manner whereof is not yet revealed.? 
So as the laws of Nature, which now remain and gov- 
ern inviolably till the end of the world, began to be in 
force when God first rested from his works and ceased 
to create; but received a revocation in part by the 
curse, since which time they change not. 

That notwithstanding God hath rested and ceased 
from creating since the first Sabbath,® yet nevertheless 
he doth accomplish and fulfil his divine will in all things 
great and small, singular and general, as fully and 
exactly by providence, as he could by miracle and new 
creation, though his working be not immediate and 
direct, but by compass; not violating Nature, which is 
_ his own law upon the creature. 

That at the first the soul of Man was not produced 
by heaven or earth,but was breathed immediately from 
God; so that the ways and proceedings of God with 
spirits are not included in Nature, that is, in the laws 
of heaven and earth; but are reserved to the law of 
his secret will and grace: wherein God worketh still, 
and resteth not from the work of redemption, as he 
resteth from the work of creation: but continueth 
working till the end of the world; what time that 
work also shall be accomplished, and an eternal sabbath 
shall ensue. Likewise that whensoever God doth 
break* the law of Nature by miracles, (which are 
ever® new creations,) he never cometh to that point or 


1 This last clause (‘‘ but a privation,” &c.,) is omittedin R. ~~ 
2 fully revealed. R. 


8 “Sabaoth”’ in MS.: a mistake, but probably a mistake of Bacon’s 
own. See “ Advancement of Learning,” Book 2. 


# transcend. R. 5 may ever seem as. R. 
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pass, but in regard of the work of redemption, which 
is the greater, and whereto all God’s signs and miracles 
do refer. 

That God created Man in his own image, in a rea- 
sonable soul, in innocency, in free-will,.and in sover- 
eignty: That he gave him a law and commandment, 
which was in his power to keep, but he kept it not: 
That man made a total defection from God, presuming 
to imagine that the commandments and prohibitions of 
God were not the rules of Good and Evil, but that 
Good and Evil had their own principles and begin- 
nings; and lusted after the knowledge of those imag- 
ined beginnings, to the end to depend no more upon 
God’s will revealed, but upon himself and his own 
light, as a God ; than the which there could not be a 
sin more opposite to the whole law of God: » That yet ° 
nevertheless this great sin was not originally moved by 
the malice of man, but was insinuated by the sug- 
gestion and instigation of the devil, who was the first 
defected creature, and fell of malice and not by temp- 
tation. 

That upon the fall of Man, death and vanity entered 
by the justice of God, and the image of God in man 
was defaced, and heaven and earth which were made 
for man’s use were subdued to corruption by his fall ; 
but then that instantly and without intermission of 
time, after the word of God’s law became through the 
fall of man frustrate as to obedience, there succeeded 
the greater word of the promise, that the righteousness 
of God might be wrought by faith. 

That as well the law of God as the word of his 
promise endure the same for ever: but that they have 
been revealed in several manners, according to the dis- 

VOL. II. 38 
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pensation of times. For the law was first imprinted in 
that remnant of light of nature, which was left after 
the fall, being sufficient to accuse: then it was more 
manifestly expressed in the written law ; and was yet 
more opened by the prophets; and lastly expounded in 
the true perfection by the Son of God, the great prophet 
and perfect interpreter of the law.! That likewise the 
word::of the promise was manifested and revealed, first 
by immediate revelation and imspiration ; after by fig 
ures, which were of: two natures: the one, the rités and 
ceremonies of the law; the other, the continual his- 
tory of the old world, and Church of the Jews, which 
though it be literally true, yet is it pregnant of a per- 
petual allegory and shadow of the work of the Re- 
demption to follow. The same promise or evangile 
- was more clearly revealed and declared by the prophets, 
and then by the Son himself, and lastly by the Holy 
Ghost, which illuminateth the Church to the end of 
the world. 

That in the fulness of time, according to the promise 
and oath of God,? of a chosen linage descended the 
blessed seed of the woman, Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of God and Saviour of the world; who 
was conceived by the power and overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, and took flesh of the Virgin Mary: that 
the Word did not only take flesh, or was joined to 
flesh, but was made flesh, though without confusion of. 
substance or nature: so as the eternal Son of God and 
the ever blessed ‘Son of Mary was one person ; so one, 
as the blessed Virgin may be truly and catholicly called’ 
Deipara, the Mother of God; so one, as there is no 


1 perfect interpreter, as also fulfiller, of thelaw. R. 
2 R. omits “ of God.” 
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unity in universal nature, not that of the soul and body 
of man, so perfect; for the three heavenly unities 
(whereof that is the second) exceed all natural. uni- 
ties: that is to say, the unity of the three persons 
in-Godhead ; the unity of God and Man in Christ; 
and the unity of Christ and the Church: the Holy 
Ghost being the worker of both these latter unities ; 
for by the Holy Ghost was Christ incarnate and quick- 
ened in flesh, and by the Holy Ghost is man regenerate 
and quickened in spirit. 

That Jesus the Lord ere in the flesh a sacrificer- 
and sacrifice for sin: a satisfaction and price to the jus- 
tice of God; a meriter of glory and the kingdom; a 
pattern of all righteousness; a preacher of the word 
which himself was; a finisher of the ceremony ; a cor- 
ner-stone to remove the separation between Jew and 
Gentile; an intercessor for the Church; a Lord of 
Nature in his miracles ; a conqueror of death and the 
power of darkness in his resurrection ; and that he ful- 
filled the whole counsel of God, performed his whole 
sacred offices? and anointing on earth, accomplished the 
whole work of the redemption and restitution of man 
to a state superior to the Angels, whereas the state 
of his creation? was inferior ; and reconciled or® estab- 
lished all things according to the eternal will of the 
Father. 

That in time, Jesus the Lord was born in the days 
of Herod, and suffered under the government of Pon- 
tius Pilate, being deputy of the Romans, and under 
the high priesthood of Caiaphas, and was betrayed by 
Judas, one of the twelve apostles, and was crucified at 


1 all his sacred offices. R. MS. 4263. has “‘his holy sacred office.” 
2 of man by creation. R. Sand. R. 
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Jerusalem,! and after a true and natural death, and his 
body laid in the sepulchre, the third day he raised him- 
self from the bonds of death, and arose and shewed 
himiself to many chosen witnesses, by the space of di- 
vers days; and at the end of those days, in the sight 
of many, ascended into heaven; where he contin- 
ueth his intercession; and shall from thence at the 
day appointed come in greatest glory to judge the 
world. 

That the sufferings and merits of Christ, as they are 
sufficient to do away the sins of the whole world, so 
they are only effectual to those that? are regenerate by 
the Holy Ghost; who breatheth where he will of free 
grace ; which grace, as a seed incorruptible, quickeneth 
the spirit of man, and conceiveth him anew the son of 
God and the member? of Christ: so that Christ having 
man’s flesh, and man having Christ’s spirit, there is an 
open passage and mutual imputation ; whereby sin and 
wrath is* conveyed to Christ from man, and merit and 
life is conveyed to man from Christ: which seed of the 
Holy Ghost first figureth in us the image of Christ 
slain or crucified, in® a lively faith ; and then reneweth 
in us the image of God in holiness and charity ; though 
both imperfectly, and in degrees far differing even in 
God’s elect, as well in regard of the fire of the Spirit, 
as of the illumination,’ which is more or less in a large 
proportion: as namely, in the Church before Christ ; 
which yet nevertheless was partaker of one and the 
same salvation’? and one® and the same means of sal- 
vation with us. 


1 Hierusalem. R. 2 which. R. 
8 a son of God and member. R. 4was. R. 
“5 through. R. 6 illumination Phereof. R. 


7 salyation with us’ R. 8 and of one. R. 
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That the work of the Spirit, though it be not tied to 
any means in heaven or earth, yet it is ordinarily dis- 
pensed by the preaching of the word, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, the covenant! of the fathers 
upon the children, prayer, reading, the censures of the 
Church, the society of the godly, the cross and afflictions, 
God’s benefits, his judgments upon others, miracles, 
the contemplation of his creatures, all which (though 
some be more principal) God useth as the means of 
vocation and conversion of his elect; not derogating 
from his power to call immediately by his grace, and at 
all hours and moments of the day (that is, of man’s 
life), according to his good pleasure. 

That the word of God, whereby his will is revealed, 
continued in revelation and tradition until Moses; and 
that the Scriptures were from Moses’ times? to the times 
of the Apostles and Evangelists; in whose age, after 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, the teacher of all truth, 
‘the book of the Scriptures is shut and closed, as? to 
receive any new addition; and that the Church hath 
no power over the Scriptures to teach or command any- 
thing contrary to the written word, but is as the Ark, 
wherein the tables of the first testament were kept and 
preserved: that is to say, the Church hath only the 
-eustody and delivery over of the Scriptures committed 
unto the same; together with the interpretation of 
them.! 

That there is an universal or catholic Church of 


1 covenants. R. 

2 time. R. Isuspoct that a clause has been lost here, stating what the 
Scriptures were. But there is no indication of it in any of the MSS. 

8 was shut and closed so as not. R. Probably a conjectural correction . 
put not wanted. ‘as to receive’? means “ with regard to the receiving.” 

4 but such only as is conceived from themselves. kh. 
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God, dispersed over the face of the earth; which is 
- Christ’s spouse, and Christ’s body; being gathered of 
-the fathers of the old world, of the Church of the Jews, 
. of the spirits of the faithful dissolved, of 1 the spirits of 
the faithful militant, and- of the names yet to be born, 
which are already written in the book of life. That — 
there is also a visible Church, distinguished by the out- _ 
ward works of God’s covenant, and the receiving of the — 
holy doctrine, with the use of the mysteries of God, 
-and the invocation and sanctification of his holy name. 
That there is also a holy succession in the prophets of 
_the néw testament and fathers of the Church, from the 
time of the apostles and disciples which saw our. Sav- 
iour in the flesh, unto the consummation of the work 
of the ministry ; which persons are called from God by 
gift, or inward anointing, and the vocation of God 
followed by an outward calling and ordination of the 
Church. 

I believe that the souls of those that die in the Lord 
are blessed, and rest from their labours, and enjoy the 
sight of God, yet so as they are in expectation of a fur- 
ther revelation of their glory in the last day ; at which 
time all flesh of man shall arise and be changed, and 
shall appear and receive from Jesus Christ his eternal 
judgment; and the glory of the saints shall then be 
‘full, and the kingdom shall be given up to God the 
Father, from which time all things shall continue for 
‘ever in that: being and state which they shall receive ; 2 
so as there are three times (if times they may be 
called) or parts of eternity: The first, the time before 
beginnings, when the Godhead was only, without the 


land. R. 
2 which then they shall receive. R. 
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being of any creature: The second, the time of the 
mystery, which continueth from the time of creation} 
to the dissolution of the world: And the third, the 
time of the revelation of the sons of God; which time 
is the last, and is everlasting without change. 


1 from the creation. RB. 
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PREFACE, 


Tux Meditationes Sacre were written by Bacon in 
Latin, and published in 1597 in the same volume with 
the Hssays and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 
volume was reprinted the next year by the same pub- 
lisher (whether with Bacon’s knowledge and sanction 
or not, does not appear) — only that an English trans- 
lation of the Meditationes Sacre, under the title of 
Leligious Meditations, was substituted for the original 
Latin. The translation is upon the whole good, and 
may well enough have had Bacon’s imprimatur, though 
I can hardly think it was his own doing; the rather 
because, though it. was afterwards included in all those 
editions of the Essays which, being merely reprints, 
may be supposed to have been, printer’s speculations in 
which he took no concern, I do not find in any volume 
subsequently brought out by himself either the transla- 
tion or the original., Of the original indeed, which had 
not been reprinted, he may possibly in later years have 
been unable to procure a copy: but if he ever cared 
enough for it to translate it into English with his own 
hand, it seems unlikely that he should not. have cared 
to preserve the translation. I suppose he added it to 
his Essays of 1597 in order to make that very thin 
volume a little thicker: but afterwards, judging it too 
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slight a thing to stand by itself under such a title, pre- 
ferred to disperse through his other writings such of 
the thoughts as he considered worth preserving. 
However this may be, there is something in these 
Meditations very characteristic, and as a sample of 
what at the age of 387 he thought worth setting down 
on such subjects, they cannot but be read with interest : 
none more so perhaps than the meditation de spe terres- 
tt — the doctrine of which is not propounded by him 
elsewhere, as far as I recollect; certainly not in such 
latitude.’ The aphorism attributed to Heraclitus, that 
dry light is the best soul, was indeed at all times a 
favourite with him. But I do not think that he has 
anywhere else made so resolute an attempt to translate 
it into a practical precept for the regulation of the 
mind, and fairly to follow to its legitimate consequences 
the doctrine that absolute veracity and freedom from 
all delusion is the only sound condition of the soul. 
Upon this principle, a reasonable expectation of good 
to come, formed upon a just estimate of si batinitias! 
is the only kind of hope which in the things of this 
life a man is permitted to indulge: all hope that goes 
beyond this being to be reserved for the life to come. 
The spirit of hope must have’ been’ strong in. Bacon 
himself, if at the age of 87 he could still believe it pos- 
sible for man to walk by the light of reason alone. I 
suppose it did not hold out much longer. His own 
experience must have ‘taught him that had he never 
hoped to do more than he succeeded in doing, he 
eould never have had spirit to proceed ; and that’ to 
reduce hope within the limits of reasonable expectation 
would be to abjure the possunt quia posse videntur, and 
to clip the wings of enterprise: and he learned before 
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he died to recommend the “ entertaining. of hopes” 
as one of the best medicines for the preservation of 


health. 


The seeds or rough notes of this meditation may be 
seen fairly written in Bacon’s own hand in a loose 
sheet belonging to the bundle which I have described 
under the head of Formularies and Hlegancies: Harl. 
MSS. 7017. fo. 118. And as those who are curious 
about his smaller habits and methods of working may 
like to see it, I subjoin a copy. 


Melior est oculorum visio quam animi progressio. 

Spes in dolio remansit, sed non ut antidotus, sed ut major mor- 
bus. 

Spes omnis in futuram vitam consumenda est: Sufficit preesen- 
tibus bonis purus sensus. 

Spes vigilantis somnium: Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat 
inchoare longam. 

Spes facit animos leves, tumidos, inzequales, peregrinantes. 

Vidi universos ambulantes sub sole cum adolescente secundo 
qui consurget post eum. 

Imaginationes omnia turbant, timores multiplicant, voluptates 
corrumpunt. 

Anticipatio timoris salubris, ob inventionem remedii; spei in- 
utilis. 

Imminent futuro, ingrati in preteritum, semper adolescentes. 

Vitam sua sponte fluxam magis fluxam reddimus per continua- 
tiones spei. 

Presentia erunt futura, non contra. 
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RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 


OF THE WORKS OF GOD AND THE WORKS OF MAN. 


God saw all that he had made and behold it was very 
good: But man when he turned to look on the works 
that his hands had wrought, found that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 


Wherefore if thou labour in God’s works, thy sweat 
shall be as a sweet ointment, and thy rest as the Sab- 
bath of God: thou shalt labour in the sweat of a good 
conscience, and thou shalt take rest in the leisure of 
delightful contemplation. But if thou follow after the 
mighty things of men, thou shalt work in pain and dis- 
tress, and thou shalt look back upon thy work with 
discust and reproach. And justly doth it happen to 
thee, O man, that seeing thou thyself that art the work 
of God requitest him not with well pleasing, even so 
thine own works bear thee the like fruit of bitterness. 


OF THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


He hath done all things well. s 


A true applause. God, when he created all things, 
saw that each and all was exceeding good. God the 
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Word, in the miracles which he wrought (and every 
miracle is a new creation, and not according to the - 
law of the first creation), would do nothing that was 
not altogether matter of grace and beneficence. Moses 
wrought miracles, and destroyed the Egyptians with 
many plagues: Elijah wrought. miracles, and shut ap 
heaven that no rain should fall upon the earth; and 
again called down fire from heaven to consume the 
captains and their fifties: Elisha wrought miracles, and 
brought she-bears out of the wood to tear the little 
children: Peter smote Ananias the sacrilegious hyp- 
ocrite with death; Paul, Elymas' the Sorcerer with 
blindness. But nothing of this kind was done by 
Jesus. Upon him the spirit descended in the form of 
a dove; whereof he said, ye know not of what spirit ye 
are. The spirit of Jesus was the spirit of the dove. 
Those servants of God were as God’s oxen, treading 
out the corn and trampling the chaff under their feet; 
Jesus was the Lamb of God, without wrath or judg- 
ments. All his miracles were for the benefit of the 
human body, his doctrine for the benefit of the human 
soul. The body of man stands in need of. nourish- 
ment, of defence from outward accidents, of medicine. 
He gathered the multitude of fishes into the nets, 
whereby to supply men with more plentiful food. He 
turned water into the worthier nourishment of wine, to 
glad man’s heart. He caused the fig tree, because it 
failed of its appointed office (that of yielding food for 
man), to wither away. He multiplied the scanty store 
of loaves and fishes that the host of people might be fed. 
He rebuked the winds because they threatened danger 
to them that were in the ship. He restored motion to 
the lame, light to the blind, speech to the dumb, health 
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to the sick, cleanness to the lepers, sound mind to them 
that were possessed of devils, life to the dead. . There 
was no miracle of judgment, but all of mercy, and all 
upon the human body. For with reference to riches, 
he deigned. not to work any miracles; except that one 
about. giving tribute to Cesar. 


OF THE INNOCENCY OF THE DOVE AND THE WISDOM 
OF THE SERPENT. 


The fool receiveth not the word of wisdom, except thou 
discover to him what he hath in his heart. 


_ To a man of perverse and. corrupt judgment all 
instruction or persuasion is fruitless and contemptible 
which begins not with discovery and laying open of 
the distemper and ill complexion of the mind which 
is to be reeured: as a plaster is unseasonably applied 
before the wound be searched. For men of corrupt 
understanding, that have lost all sound discerning of 
good and evil, come possessed with this prejudicate 
opinion, that they think all honesty and goodness pro- 
eeedeth out of a simplicity of manners, and a kind of 
want of experience and unacquaintance with the affairs 
of the world. Therefore except they may perceive 
those things which are in their hearts, that is to say 
their own corrupt principles and the deepest reaches of 
their cunning and rottenness, to be throughly sounded 
and known to him that goes about to persuade with 
them, they make but a play of the words of wisdom. 
Therefore it behoveth him which aspireth to a goodness 
not retired or particular to himself, but a fructifying and 
begetting goodness, which should draw on others, to 
know those points which be called in the Revelation 
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the deeps of Satan; that he may speak with authority 
and true insinuation. Hence is the precept: Zry all 
things, and hold that which is good: which induceth a 
discerning election out of an examination whence noth- 
ing at atin is excluded. Out of the same fountain ariseth 
that direction: Be you wise as Serpents, and innocent as 
Doves. There are neither teeth nor stings, nor venom, 
nor wreaths and folds of serpents, which ought not to — 
be all known, and as far as examination doth lead, 
tried: neither let any man here fear infection or pollu- 
tion; for the sun entereth into sinks and is not defiled. 
Neither let any man think that. herein he tempteth God; 
for his diligence and generality of examination is com- 
manded ; and God is sufficient to paaehie you immacu- 
late and pure. 


OF THE EXALTATION OF CHARITY. 


Lf I rejoiced at the destruction of him who hated me, 
and lifted up myself when evil found him. 


The protestation of Job. To love them that love 
us is the charity of the Publicans, upon contract of 
utility : but to be kindly disposed towards our enemies 
is one of the highest points of the Christian law, and 
an imitation of divinity. Yet again of this charity 
there are many degrees. Whereof the first is to forgive 
our enemies wheel they repent: and of this there is 
found even among the more generous kinds of wild 
beasts some shadow or image: for lions also are said to 
be no longer savage towards those who yield and pros- 


1] have here merely transcribed ‘the old translation; which seems to me 
particularly well done, and being rather freer and fuller than the others, 
may possibly have some of Bacon's own hand in it. 
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trate themselves. The second degree is to forgive our 
enemies: though they be more obstinate, and without 
offerings of reconciliation.. The third degree is, not 
only to accord pardon and grace, but to confer upon 
‘them favours and benefits. Nevertheless all these de- 
grees have, or may have, something in them of osten- 
tation, or at least of magnanimity, rather than of pure 
charity. - For when:a man feels that virtue is proceed- 
ing from him, it may’ be that he feels a pride in it, and 
is taking delight more in the fruit of his own virtue 
than in the welfare and good of his neighbour. But if 
-evil overtake your enemy from elsewhere, and you in 
the immost recesses of your heart are grieved and dis- 
tressed, and feel no touch of joy, as thinking that the 
day of your revenge and redress has come; — this I 
-account to be the summit and exaltation of Charity. 


OF MODERATION OF CARES. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


_. There ought to be a measure kept in human cares. 
Else are they both unprofitable, as oppressing the mind 
and confounding the judgment ; and profane, as savour- 
ing of a mind which promises to itself a kind of perpe- 
tuity ‘in things of this world. For we ought to be 
eréatures of to-day, by reason of the shortness of life, 
not of to-morrow: but, as he says, sezzing the present 
time : for to-morrow will have its turn and’ become to- 
day : and therefore it is enough if we take thought for 
the present: Not that moderate cares, whether for a 
man’s family or for the public or for business committed 
to his charge, are reprehended. But herein isa two- 
fold excess... The first, when we carry our cares to too 
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great length and into times too far off, as if we could 

bind divine providence by our arrangements ; a thing 
which even among the Heathen was ever held insolent 
and unlucky. For it has commonly been seen that 
those who have attributed much to fortune and held 
themselves alert and vigilant to use occasions as they 
present themselves, have enjoyed great prosperity; 
whereas deep schemers who have trusted to have all 
things cared for and considered, have been unfortunate. 
The second kind of excess is, when we dwell on our 
cares longer than is necessary for just deliberation and 
decision. For which of us is there who cares only so 
much as is necessary that he may know what to do,:or 
know that he can do nothing: and does not turn the 
same things over and over in his mind, and hang use- 
lessly in the same circle of cogitations, till he loses him- 
self in them? Which kind of cares is most adverse 
both to divine and human considerations. 


OF EARTHLY HOPE. 


Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering y, the 
desire. 


The sense which takes everything simply as it is 
makes a better mental condition and estate than those 
imaginations and wanderings of the mind. | For. it is 
the nature of the human mind, even in the gravest 
wits, the moment it receives an impression of anything, 
to sally forth and spring forward and expect to: find 
everything else in harmony with it: if it be an im- 
pression of good, then it is prone to indefinite hope; if 
of evil, to fear. Whence it is said, 

By her own tales is Hope full oft deceived. : 
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and on the other hand, 
In doubtful times Fear still forbodes the worst. 


In fear however there is some advantage: it prepares 
endurance and sharpens industry. 


The task can show no face that’s strange to me: 
Each chance I have pondered, and in thought rehearsed. 


But in hope there seéms to be no use. For what 
avails that anticipation of good? If the good turn out 
less than you hoped for, good though it be, yet because 
it is not so good, it seems to you more like a loss than 
a gain, by reason of the overhope. If neither more 
nor less, but so; the event being equal and answerable 
to the hope; yet the flower of it having been by that 
hope already gathered, you find it a stale thing and 
almost distasteful. If the good be beyond the hope, 
then no doubt there is a sense of gain: true: yet had 
it not been better to gain the whole by hoping not at 
all, than the difference by hoping too little? And such 
is the effect of hope in prosperity. But in adversity it 
enervates the true strength of the mind. For matter 
of hope cannot always be forthcoming; and if it fail, 
though but for a moment, the whole strength and sup- 
port of the mind goes with it. Moreover the mind 
suffers in dignity, when we endure evil only by self-de- 
ception and looking another way, and not by fortitude 
and judgment. And therefore it was an idle fiction of 
the poets to make Hope the antidote of human diseases, 
because it mitigates the pain of them; whereas it is in 
fact an inflammation and exasperation of them rather, 
multiplying and making them break out afresh. So it is 
nevertheless, that most men give themselves up entire- 
ly to imaginations of hope and these wanderings of the 
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mind, and thankless for the past, scarce attending to the. 
present, ever young, hang merely upon the future. I 

beheld all that walk under the sun with the next youth that 

shall rise after him; which is a sore disease and a great 

madness of the mind. You will ask perhaps if it be 
not better, when a man knows not what to expect, that 

he should divine well of the future, and rather hope 

than distrust, seeing that hope, makes the mind, morer 
tranquil. | Certainly in all, delay and expectation’ to 

keep the mind tranquil and steadfast by the good gov- 

ernment and composure of the same, I hold to be. the 

chief firmament of human life; but such. tranquillity. 
as depends. upon hope I reject, as light. and unsure.. 
Not but it is fit to foresee and presuppose upon sound 

and sober conjecture good things as well as evil, that 

we may. the better fit our actions to the probable event: 

only this must be the work of the understanding and. 
judement, with a just inclination of the feeling. But 

who is there whose hopes are so ordered that when 

once he has concluded with himself out of a vigilant: 
and steady consideration of probabilities that. better, 
things are coming, he has not dwelt upon the very an-. 
ticipation of good, and indulged in that kind of thought 

as in a pleasant dream? And this it-is which makes 

the mind light, frothy, unequal, wandering... Therefore 

all hope is to be employed upon the life to come in, 
heaven: but here on earth, by how much purer.is the 

sense of things present, without infection or tincture 

vf imagination, by so much wiser and better is the 
soul. 


Long hope to cherish in so short a span 
Befits not man. f 
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OF HYPOCRITES. 


I will have mercy and not sacrifice. 


The ostentation of hypocrites is ever confined to the 
works of the first table of the law, which prescribes our 
duties to God. . The reason is twofold: both because 
works of this class have a greater pomp of sanctity, and 
because they interfere less with their desires. .The 
way to convict a hypocrite therefore is to send him 
from the works of sacrifice, to the works of mercy. 
Whence the text: Pure religion and undefiled. before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the orphans and wid- 
ows in ther affliction; and that other, He who loveth 
not his brother whom he hath. seen, how shall he love God 
whom he hath not seen? There are some however of 
a deeper and more inflated hypocrisy, who deceiving 
themselves, and fancying themselves worthy of a clos- 
er conversation with God, neglect the duties of char- 
ity towards their neighbour, as inferior matters. By 
which error the life monastic was, not indeed origi- 
nated (for the beginning was good), but carried into 
excess. For it is rightly said that the office of prayer 
is a great office in the Church ; and it is for the service 
of the Church that there should be companies of men 
relieved from cares of the world, who may pray to 
God without ceasing for the state of the Church. But 
this institution is a near neighbour to that form of hy- 
pocrisy which I speak of: nor is the institution itself 
meant to be condemned ; but only those) self-exalting 
spirits to be restrained. For both Enoch, he who 
walked with God, prophecied, as we know from Jude, 
and endowed the Church with the fruit of his proph- 
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ecy; and John the Baptist, whom some would have 
to be the founder of the life monastic, exercised much 
ministry both of prophecy and baptism. For it is to 
those othérs, who are so officious towards God, that 
that question is applied: Jf thou be righteous what givest 
thou him, or what receiveth he of thine hand? ‘The 
works of mercy therefore are the works whereby to 
distinguish hypocrites. With heretics on the contrary 
it is otherwise: for as hypocrites seek by a pretended 
holiness towards God to cover their injuries towards 
men; so heretics seek by a certain moral carriage 
towards men to make a passage for their blasphemies 
against God. 


OF IMPOSTORS. 


Whether we be beside ourselves, it 1s to God; or whether 
we be sober, it is for your cause. 


Here is the true image and true temper of a man 
who has religion deeply seated in his heart, and is 
God’s faithful workman. His carriage and conversa- 
tion towards God is full of excess, of zeal, of extasy. 
Hence groans unspeakable, and exultations, and rap- 
tures of spirit, and agonies. His bearing and conver- 
sation with men on the contrary is full of mildness and 
sobriety and appliable demeanour: whence that saying, 
I am become all things to all men, and the like. Con-' 
trary it is with hypocrites and impostors: for they in 
the Church and towards the people set themselves on 
fire, and are carried as it were out of themselves, and 
becoming as men inspired with holy furies, they set 
heaven and earth together. But if a man should look 
into their times of solitude, and separate meditations, 
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and conversations with God, he would find them not 
only cold and without life, but full of malice and 
leaven; sober towards God; beside themselves to the 


people. 
OF THE KINDS OF IMPOSTURE. 


Avoid profane novelties of terms and oppositions of sei- 
ence falsely so called. 

Avoid fond and idle fables. 

Let no man deceive you with high speech. 


There are three kinds of speech, and as it were 
styles of imposture. The first kind is of those who, as 
soon as they get any subject-matter, straightway make 
an art of it, fit it with technical terms, reduce all into 
distinctions, thence educe positions. and. assertions, and 
frame oppositions by questions and answers. Hence 
the rubbish and pother of the schoolmen. The second 
kind is of those who through vanity of wit, as a kind 
of holy poets, imagine and invent all variety of stories 
and examples, for the training and moulding of men’s 
minds: whence the lives of the fathers, and innumera- 
ble figments of the ancient heretics. The third kind is 
of those who fill everything with mysteries and high- 
sounding phrases, allegories and allusions: which 
mystic and Gnostic style of discourse a great number 
of heretics have adopted. Of these kinds, the first 
catches and entangles man’s sense and understanding, 
the second allures, the third astonishes: all seduce it. 
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OF ATHEISM. 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 


First, he hath said in his heart ; it is not said, he hath 
thought in his heart; that is, it is not so much that he 
feels it inwardly, as that he wishes to believe it. Be — 
cause he sees that it would be good for him that there 
were no God, he strives by all means to persuade him- — 
self of it and induce himself to think so; and sets it up 
as a theme or position or dogma, which he studies to 
assert and’maintain and establish. Nevertheless there 
remains in him that sparkle of the original light 
whereby we acknowledge a divinity, to. extinguish 
which utterly, and pluck the instinct out of his heart, 
he strives in vain. And therefore it is out of the 
malice of his will, not out of his natural sense and judg- 
ment, that he makes this supposition: as the comic 
poet says Then came my mind over to my opinion ; as 
though himself and his mind were not one. And so it 
is true that the Atheist has rather said in his heart 
than thinks in his heart that there is no God. 

Secondly, he hath said it in his heart: he hath not 
spoken it with his mouth. But note that this is from 
fear of law and opinion: as one says, Jt is a hard mat- 
ter to deny the Gods in a public assembly, but in a famil- 
tar conference it is easy enough. For if this restraint 
were removed, there is no heresy which strives with 
more zeal to spread and sow and multiply itself, than 
Atheism. Nor shall you see those who are fallen into 
this phrensy to breathe and importunately inculcate 
anything else almost, than speech tending to Atheism ; 
as in Lucretius the Epicurean ; who makes his invec 
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tive against religion almost as the burthen or verse of 
return to every other subject. The reason appears to 
be that the Atheist, not being well satisfied in his own 
mind, tossing to and fro, distrustful of himself, and 
finding many times his opinion faint within him, desires 
to have it revived by the assent of others. For it is 
rightly said that he who is very anxious to approve his 
opinion to another, himself distrusts tt. 

Thirdly, he is a fool who has said this in his heart ; 
which is most true: a fool, not only as wanting wisdom 
in divine matters, but humanly also. For first, you 
will find those wits which are prone to Atheism to be 
commonly light and scoffing and rash and insolent: of | 
that composition in short which is most opposed to wis- 
dom and gravity. Secondly, among statesmen, the 
deeper wits and larger hearts have not made pretence 
of religion to the people, but have in their private and 
inward opinion paid respect to it, as those who have 
attributed most to providence and fortune: while those 
on the contrary who have ascribed everything to their 
own arts and industries, and to immediate and ap- 
parent causes, and sacrificed (as the prophet says) to 
their own nets, have been paltry politicians, and moun- 
tebanks, and incapable of great actions. Thirdly, in 
physics likewise I maintain this — that a little natural 
philosophy and the first entrance into it inclines men’s 
opinions to Atheism ; but on the other hand much nat- 
ural philosophy and a deeper progress into it brings 
men’s minds about again to religion. So that Atheism 
appears to be convicted on all sides of folly and igno- 
rance: and it is truly the saying of fools, that there is 
no God. 
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OF HERESIES. 


Ve err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. 


This canon is the mother of all canons against here- 
sies. The cause of error is twofold: ignorance of the 
will of God, and ignorance or superficial consideration _ 
of the power of God. The will of God is more re- 
vealed through the Scriptures: Search the Scriptures ; 
his power more through his creatures: Behold and 
consider the creatures. So is the plenitude of God’s 
power to be asserted, as not to involve any imputation 
upon his will. So is the goodness of his will to be as- 
serted, as not to imply any derogation of his power. 
True religion therefore is seated in the mean, between 
Superstition with superstitious heresies on one side, and 
Atheism with profane heresies on the other. Supersti- 
tion, rejecting the light of the Scriptures, and giving 
itself up to corrupt or apocryphal traditions, and new 
revelations or false interpretations of the Scriptures, 
invents and dreams many things concerning the will of 
God which are astray and alien from the Scriptures. 
Atheism and Theomachy rebels and mutinies against 
the power of God; not trusting to his word, which re- 
veals his will, because it does not believe in his power, 
to whom all things are possible. Now the heresies 
which spring from this source appear to be more hein- 
ous than the rest: for in civil government also it is 
a more atrocious thing to deny the power and majesty 
of the prince, than to slander his reputation. But 
of the heresies which deny the power of God, there 
are, besides simple atheism, three degrees; and they 
have all one and the same mystery (for all antichris- 
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tianism works in a mystery, that is under a shadow 
of good) ; namely to discharge the will of God from 
all imputation of evil. The first degree is of those 
who set up two equal and contrary principles, at 
war with one another, one of good the other of ‘ill. 
The second is of those who think it too injurious 
to the majesty of God to allow of an active and affirm 
ative principle being set up against him; and therefore 
reject such boldness: : but nevertheless bring in a nega~ 
tive and privative principle in opposition to him. For 
they suppose it to be the inherent natural and substan- 
tive operation of matter itself and the creature, to tend 
and fall back of itself into confusion and nothingness : 
not knowing that it is no less the work of omnipotence 
to make nothing of something, than to make something 
of nothing. The third degree is of those who limit and 
restrain the former opinion to human actions only, 
which partake of sin: which actions they suppose to 
depend substantively and without any chain of causes 
upon the inward will and choice of man; and who 
give a wider range to the knowledge of God than to 
his power ; or rather to that part of God’s power (for 
knowledge itself is power) whereby he knows, than to 
that whereby he works and acts; suffering him to fore- 
know some things as an unconcerned looker on, which 
he does not predestine and preordain: a notion not 
unlike the figment which Epicurus introduced into the 
philosophy of Democritus, to get rid of fate and make 
room for fortune; namely the sidelong motion of the 
Atom; which has ever by. the wiser sort been ac- 
counted a very empty device. But the fact is that 
whatever does not depend upon God as author and 
principle, by links and subordinate degrees, the same 
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will be instead of God, and a new principle and kind 
of usurping God. And therefore that opinion is rightly 
rejected as treason against the majesty and power of 
God. And yet for all that it is very truly said that 
God is not the author of evil; not because he is not au- 
thor, — but because not of evil. 


OF THE CHURCH AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


Thou shalt protect them in thy tabernacle from the con- — 
tradiction of tongues. 


Contradictions of tongues are found everywhere out 
of the tabernacle of God: turn which way you will 
therefore, you will find no end of controversies unless 
you betake yourself thither. True, you all say — 
namely to the unity of the Church. But observe. 
In the tabernacle was the ark, and in the ark was the 
testimony or tables of the law. Why do you talk to 
me of the tabernacle, which is the shell; without the 
testimony, which is the kernel? The tabernacle was 
ordained for the custody and handing down of the tes 
timony. In like manner to the Church is committed 
the custody and handing down of the Scriptures: but 
the soul of the tabernacle is the testimony. — 
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Or the three prayers which follow, the two first 
come from the Baconiana, and would be accepted as 
genuine compositions of Bacon’s on Tenison’s author- 
ity, even if we did not find Latin versions of them in 
works published by himself. The third is of more 
doubtful authenticity ; being attributed to Bacon on 
no better authority (so far as I know) than that of 
the. unknown editor of the Remains; who prints it 
at the end of the volume, immediately after the Con- 
fession of Faith. That Dr. Rawley makes no men- 
tion of it, is not perhaps to be taken as a proof that 
he thought it not genuine; because it belongs to a 
class of compositions which he did not consider proper 
for publication; and Tenison’s silence may mean no 
more than that he had no evidence that it was genu- 
ine; for if he had found any copy of it among Bacon’s 
papers, he would probably either have printed it with 
the other two, or referred to it as already printed. 
The external evidence therefore cannot be consid- 
ered conclusive either way; but inclines if anything 
against it. Nor does the internal evidence help much 
to settle the question. The language of devotion is 
acommon language and tends to drown the distinc- 
tions of personal style. I cannot say that there is 
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any thing in it which strikes me as decidedly unlike 
Bacon; and my chief reason for doubting that it is 
his, is that neither does it contain anything which 
strikes me as decidedly like him. And with this 
mark of doubt upon it, it may take its place with the 
others. 

A fourth prayer of Bacon’s there is, of the authen- 
ticity of which I have no doubt. But as its peculiar 
significance depends upon’ the occasion on which it 
was composed, I reserve it for its place among the 


Occasional Works. 


PRAYERS. 


TWO PRAYERS 


COMPOSED BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, BARON OF VERULAM 
AND VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN.1L 


The first Prayer, called by his Lordship 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER. 


To God the Father, God the Word, God the Spirit, 
‘we pour forth most humble and hearty supplications ; 
‘that He, remembering the calamities of mankind and 
the pilgrimage of this our life, in which we wear out 
days few and evil, would please to open to us new 
refreshments out of the fountains of his goodness, for 
the alleviating of our miseries. This also we hum- 
bly and earnestly beg, that Human things may not 
‘prejudice such as are Divine; neither that from the 
unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of a 
greater natural light, anything of incredulity or in- 
tellectual night may arise in our minds towards the 
Divine Mysteries. But rather that by our mind 


1 Baconiana, p. 181. 
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throughly cleansed and purged from fancy and vani- 
ties, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the 
Divine Oracles, there may be given unto Faith the 
things that are Faith’s. Amen. 


The second Prayer, called by his Lordship 


THE WRITER'S PRAYER. 


Tuov, O Father! who gavest the Visible Light as 
the first-born of thy Creatures, and didst pour into 
man the Intellectual Light as the top and consumma- 
tion of thy workmanship, be pleased to protect and 
govern this work, which coming from thy Goodness 
returneth to thy Glory. Thou, after thou hadst re- 
viewed the works which thy hands had made, beheld- 
est that everything was very good; and thou didst rest 
with complacency in them. But Man reflecting on 
the works which he had made, saw that all was vanity 
and vexation of Spirit, and could by no means acquiesce 
in them. Wherefore if we labour in thy works with 
the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make us partakers 
of thy Vision and thy Sabbath.. We humbly beg 
that this mind may be steadfastly in us, and that thou, 
by our hands and also by the hands of others on whom 
thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please to con- 
vey a largeness of new alms to thy family of Man- 
xind. These things we commend to thy everlasting 
love, by our Jesus, thy Christ, God with us. Amen. 
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A PRAYER 


Made and used by the late Lord Chancellors 


O ETERNAL God, and most merciful Father in Jesus 
Christ in whom thou hast made.? Let the words of 
our mouths, and the meditations of our hearts be now 
and ever gracious in thy sight, and acceptable unto 
thee, O Lord, our God, our strength, and our Re- 
deemer. 

O Eternal God, and most merciful Father in Jesus 
Christ, in whom thou hast made a covenant of grace 
and mercy with all those that come unto thee in 
him; in his name and mediation we humbly prostrate 
ourselves before the throne of thy mercies’ seat, ac- 
knowledging that by the breach of all thy holy laws 
and commandments, we are become wild olive branches, 
strangers to thy covenant of grace; we have defaced 
in ourselves thy sacred image imprinted in us by crea~ 
tion ; we have sinned against heaven and before thee, 
and are no more worthy to be called thy children. O 
admit us into the place even of hired servants. Lord, 
thou hast formed us in our mothers’ wombs, thy prov- 
idence hath hitherto watched over us, and preserved 
us unto this period of time: O stay not the course of 
thy mercies and loving-kindness towards us: have 
merey upon us, O Lord, for thy dear Son Christ 
Jesus sake, who is the way, the truth, and the life. 
In him, O Lord, we appeal from thy justice to thy 
mercy, beseeching thee in his name, and for his sake 


1 Remains, p. 101. 
2 So in the original. There has been some confusion between the first 
gnd second paragraphs; but one cannot well tell where it begins. 
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‘only, thou wilt be graciously pleased freely to pardon 
and forgive us all our sins and disobedience, whether 
in feooohe word, or deed, committed against thy di- 
vine mee ; and in his precious blood-shedding, 

death, and perfect obedience, free us from the guilt, 
the stain, the punishment, and dominion of all our 
sins, and clothe us with his perfect righteousness. 
There is mercy with thee, O Lord, that thou mayest 
be feared ; yea, thy mercies swallow up the greatness 
of our sins: speak peace to our souls and consciences} 
make us happy in the free remission of all our sins, 
and be reconciled to thy poor servants in Jesus Christ, 
in whom thou art well pleased: suffer not the works 
of thine own hands to perish; thou art not delighted 
in the death of sinners, but in their conversion. ‘Turn 
our hearts, and we shall be turned ; convert us, and 
we shall be converted; illuminate. the eyes of our 
minds and understanding with the bright beams of 
thy Holy Spirit, that we may daily grow in the say- 
ing knowledge of the heavenly mystery of our redemp- 
tion, wrought by our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; sanctify our wills and affection by the same 
Spirit, the most. sacred fountain of all grace and good- 
ness ; reduce them to the obedience of thy most holy 
will in the practice of all piety toward thee, and char- 
ity towards all men. Inflame our hearts with thy 
love, cast forth of them what displeaseth thee, all in- 
fidelity, hardness of heart, profaneness, hypocrisy, con- 
tempt of thy holy word and ordinances, all unclean- 
ness, and whatsoever advanceth itself in opposition 
to thy holy will. And grant that henceforth, through 
thy grace, we may be enabled to lead a godly, holy, 
sober, and Christian life, in true sincerity and upright- 
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ness of heart before thee. To this end, plant thy holy 
fear in our hearts, grant that it may never depart from 
before our eyes, but continually guide our feet in the 
paths of thy righteousness, and in the ways of thy 
commandments: increase our weak faith, grant it may 
daily bring forth the true fruits of unfeigned repent- 
ance, that by the power of the death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ we may daily die unto sin, and 
by the power of his resurrection we may be quickened, 
and raised up to newness of life, may truly be born 
anew, and may be effectually made partakers of the 
first resurrection, that then the second death may 
never. have dominion over us. Teach us, O Lord, 
so to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom; make us ever mindful of our last end, 
and continually to exercise the knowledge of grace 
in our hearts, that in the said divorce of soul and 
body, we may be translated here to that kingdom of 
glory prepared for all those that love thee, and shall 
trust in thee; even then and ever, O Lord, let thy 
holy angels pitch their tents round about us, to guard 
and defend us from all the malice of Satan, and from 
all perils both of soul and body. Pardon all our un- 
thankfulness, make us daily more and more thankful 
for all thy mercies and benefits daily poured down 
upon us. Let these our humble prayers ascend to | 
the throne of grace, and be granted not only for 
these mercies, but for whatsoever else thy wisdom 
knows needful for us; and for all those that are in 
need, misery, and distress, whom, Lord, thou hast 
afflicted either in soul or body, grant them patience 
ynd perseverance in the end, and to the end: And 
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that, O Lord, not for any merits of ours, but only 
for the merits! of thy Son, and our alone Saviour 
Christ Jesus ; to whom with thee and the Holy Spirit 
be ascribed all glory, &c. Amen. 

1 The original has “not for any merits of thy son:”’ the omitted words 


have been supplied by a obvious conjecture; but I do not know by 
whom. 
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PREFACE. 


TuE translation of certain Psalms into English verse 
(the only verses certainly of Bacon’s making that have 
come down to us, and probably with one or two slight 
exceptions the only verses he ever attempted,) was 
made, as the collection of Apophthegms also was, dur- 
ing a fit of sickness in 1624. Had it been merely com- 
posed, fairly copied, and presented with a grateful and 
graceful dedication to his friend George Herbert, there 
would have been nothing in the matter to call for ex- 
planation. A full mind, accustomed to work under 
the excitement of an eager temperament and the con- 
sciousness of great purposes unaccomplished and the 
time fast approaching when no man can work, cannot 
find rest in inaction; but only in some other mode 
of activity, which may occupy without exciting or too 
deeply engaging it. For this purpose no exercises can 
be better than the turning over and reviewing of the 
miscellaneous stores of the memory, and the mechani- 
cal process of arranging words in metre. 

But for the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies: 


The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


Bacon however not only composed these two little 
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works, but published them :! a fact which, considering 
how little he had cared to publish during the first sixty 
years of his life, and how many things of weightier 
character and more careful workmanship he had then 
by him in his cabinet, (including the entire contents of 
the Miscellany works and the Resuscitatio,) is some- 
what remarkable. My own conjecture is, that things 
of more serious import he did not like to publish im an 
imperfect shape as long as he could hope to perfect 
them, but that he owed money to his printer and book- 
seller, and if such trifles as these would help to pay it, 
he had no objection to their being used for the pur- 
pose. 

In compositions upon which a man would have 
thought it a culpable waste of time to bestow any 
serious labour, it would be idle to seek either for in- 
dications of his taste or for a measure of his powers. 
And yet as Bacon could not have gone on turning 
so many of the Psalms into verse without thinking a 
good deal about the way in which it should be done, 
there is some interest in watching his progress. At 
first he seems to have tried to keep close to the text: 
_ adding no more than the necessities of metre required. 
His two first experiments appear to be done on this 
principle, and the effect is flat enough. I fancy too 
that he felt it to be so. For as he advances he falls 
more and more into a kind of paraphrase ; in which 
the inevitable loss of lyric fire and force is in some 
degree compensated by the development of meanings 
rien are implied or suggested by the original, bet 
not so as to strike the imagination of a modern reader ; 
so that the translation serves for a kind of poetical com- 

1In December 1624. See Court and Times of James L,, ii. p. 486. 
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mentary ; and, though far from representing the effect 
of the original in itself, holds up a light to read it by. 
For myself at least I may say that, deeply pathetic as 
the opening of the 137th psalm always seemed to me, 
I have found it much more affecting since I. read 
Bacon’s paraphrase of it. 


“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down, and wept when we remem 
bered Sion. As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees that are 
therein. For they that led us away captive required of us then a song, 
and melody in our heaviness,” &c. \ 


When as we sate, all sad and desolate, 
By Babylon upon the river’s side, 
Eased from the tasks which in our captive state 
We were enforced daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with us to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


But soon we found we fail’d of our account: 
For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds to bleed again ; 
So that with present griefs and future fears 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears. 


. 


As for our harps, since sorrow struck them dumb, 
We hang’d them on the willow trees were near, &c. 


To those who heard the psalm sung, a word was 
enough to bring the whole scene with all its pathetic 
circumstances to the mind ;— the short respite from 
servile toil, the recurrence of the thoughts to Sion, and 
the overpowering recollections awakened by the mel- 
ody. But to us they are not obvious enough to make 
description superfluous ; and I doubt whether there are 
many readers who fully realise the situation. All poe- 
try, but more especially lyrical poetry, requires many 
things to be translated besides the words, before it can 
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bear flower and fruit in another language and another 
age. And it is possible that if an attempt were made 
to translate the Psalms of David on this principle, it. 
might not end (as almost all attempts have ended 
hitherto) in the degradation of them out of very rich 
prose into very poor verse. 

Of these verses of Bacon’s it has been usual to speak 
not only as a failure, but as a ridiculous failure: a cen- 
sure in which I cannot concur. An unpractised ver- 
sifier, who will not take time and trouble about the 
work, must of course leave many bad verses: for po- 
etic feeling and imagination, though they will dislike a 
wrong word, will not of themselves suggest a right one 
that will suit metre and rhyme: and it would be easy 
to quote from the few pages that follow, not only many 
bad lines, but. many poor stanzas. But in a work that 
is executed carelessly or hastily, we must look at the 
best parts, and not at the worst, for signs of what a man 
can do. And taking this test, I should myself infer 
from this sample that Bacon had all the natural facul- 
ties which a poet wants: a fine ear for metre, a fine 
feeling for imaginative effect in words, and a vein of 
poetic passion. 


Thou carriest man away as with a tide; 
Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high; 
Much like a mocking dream, that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye; 
Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 
To see the Summer come about again. 


The thought in the second line could not well be 
fitted with imagery words and rhythm more apt and 
imaginative ; and there is a tenderness of expression 
in the concluding couplet which comes manifestly out 
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of a heart in sensitive sympathy with nature, and 


fully capable of the poet’s faith 


that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


Take again, as a sample of versification, the opening 

of the hundred and fourth psalm : 

Father and King of Powers, both high and low, 

Whose sounding fame all creatures serve to blow; 

My voice shall with the rest strike up thy praise 

And carol of thy works and wondrous ways. 

But who can blaze thy beauties, Lord, aright? 

They turn the brittle beams of mortal sight. 

Upon thy head thou wear’st a glorious crown, 

All set with virtues, polish’d with renown; 

Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 

Of crystal light, mother of colours all; &c. 
The heroic couplet could hardly do its work better in 
the hands of Dryden. % 

The truth is that Bacon was not without the ‘fine 

phrensy” of the poet; but the world into which it 
transported him was one which, while it promised -vis- 
ions more glorious than any poet could imagine, prom- 
ised them upon the express condition that fiction should 
be utterly prohibited and excluded. Had it taken the 
ordinary direction, I have little doubt that it would 
have carried him to a place among the great poets ; but 
it was the study of his life to refrain his imagination 
and keep it within the modesty of truth; aspiring no 
higher than to be a faithful interpreter of nature, wait- 
tne for the day when the “ Kingdom of Man’’! should 


come. 


Besides these translations, Bacon once wrote a son- 


1 Indicia vera de Interpretatione Nature, sive de Regno Hominis. Title 
of the Novum Organum. 
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net: but we know no more about it than that it was 
meant in some way or other to assist in sweetening the 
Queen’s temper towards the Earl of Essex: and it has 
either not been preserved at all, or not so as to be 
identified. There are also two other poems which have 
been ascribed to him, whether upon the authority of 
any one who had means of knowing, I cannot say ; but 
certainly upon external evidence which, in the absence 
of internal evidence to the contrary, entitles them to a 
place somewhere in this edition: and there can be no 
place fitter than this. 

The first is to be found in a volume of manuscript 
collections now in the British Museum (Bibl. Regia, 
17. B. L.) ; but the hand is that of a copyist, and tells 
us only that somebody had said or thought that the 
verses were by Bacon:—a fact however which is 
worth rather more in this case than in many others ; 
inasmuch as (verses being out of Bacon’s line) a man 
merely guessing at the author is not likely to have 
thought of him. The internal evidence tells for little 
either way. They are such lines as might very well 
have been written by Bacon, or by a hundred other 
people. 


VERSES MADE BY MR. FRANCIS BACON. 


The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart is free 

From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanity : 
The man. whose silent days in harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude, nor fortune discontent ; 

That man needs neither towers nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder’s violence: 

He only can behold with unaffrighted eyes 

The horrors of the deep and terrors of the skies ; 
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‘Thus scorning all the care that Fate or Fortune brings, 

He makes the Heaven his book, his wisdom heavenly 
things ; 

Good thoughts his only friends, his life a well-spent 
age, 

The earth his sober inn, —a quiet pilgrimage. 


The other is a more remarkable performance; and is 
ascribed to Bacon on the authority of Thomas Farnaby, 
a contemporary and a scholar. It is a paraphrase of a 
Greek epigram, attributed by some to Poseidippus, by 
others to Plato the Comic poet, and by others to Crates 
the Cynic. In 1629, only three years after Bacon’s 
death, Farnaby published a collection of Greek Epi- 
grams under the title 'H ric avdoroyias Avdoroyia: Hlorile- 
gum Epigrammatum Greecorum, eorumque Latino versu 
a varus redditorum. After giving the epigram in ques- 
tion, with its Latin translation on the opposite page, 
he adds — Hue elegantem V. C. L. Domini Verulamit 
rapydiay adjicere adlubuit ; and then prints the English 
lines below (the only English in the book); with a 
translation of his own opposite, in rhyming Greek. A 
copy of the English lines was also found among Sir 
Henry Wotton’s papers, with the name Francis Lord 
Bacon at the bottom ;!—a fact which would be of 
weight, if one could infer from it that Wotton believed 
them to be genuine; for he was a man likely enough 
to know. ‘This, however, would be too~much. to infer 
from the mere circumstance that the paper had been in 
Wotton’s possession, for it may have been sent to him 
by a correspondent, he knowing nothing about it: and 
as the case stands, he is not sufficiently conne:ted with 


1 See Reliquiz Wottoniane, p. 5138. 
VOL. II. 40 
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it to be cited as a witness. But on the other hand 
Farnaby’s evidence is direct and strong. He speaks as 
if there were no doubt about the fact; nor has there 
ever, I believe, been a rival claim put in for any body 
else. So that unless the supposition involves some 
improbability (and I do not myself see any), the 
natural conclusion is that the lines were really written 
by Bacon. And when I compare them with his trans- 
lations of the 90th and 137th psalms, the metre of 
which, though not the same, has a kind of resemblance 
which makes the comparison more easy, — especially 
in the rhymed couplet which closes each stanza, —I 
should myself say that the internal evidence is in fa- 
vour of their being by the same hand. 

The original (the text of which I take from Welles- 
ley’s Anthologia Polyglotta) runs thus: 
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The English lmes which follow (described as “ Lord 
Verulam’s elegant xappdia””) are not meant for a trans- 
lation, and can hardly be called a paraphrase. They 
are rather another poem on the same subject and with 
the same sentiment; and though the topics are mostly 


the same, the treatment of them is very different. The 
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merit of the original consists almost entirely in its com- 
pactness ; there being no special felicity in the expres- 
sion, or music in the metre.! In the English, compact- 
ness is not aimed at, and a tone of plaintive melody is 
imparted, which is due chiefly to the metrical arrange- 
ment, and has something very pathetic in it to my ear. 


The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
less than a span ; 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
so to the tomb: 
Curst from the cradle, and brought up to years 
with cares and fears. 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust. 


Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest, 
what life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficial schools 
to dandle fools. 
The rural parts are turned into a den 
of savage men. 
And where’s the city from all vice so free, 
But may be term’d the worst of all the three ? 


1 So little does the effect depend upon the metre, that a fair enough idea 
may be conveyed of it in English blank verse, which can follow the word 
more closely than rhyme. : 


What life shall a man choose? In court and mart 

Are quarrels and hard dealing; cares at home ; 

Labours by land; terrors at sea ; abroad, 

Either the fear of losing what thou hast, 

Or worse, nought left to lose; if wedded, much 
Discomfort ; comfortless unwed; a. life 

With children troubled, incomplete without : 

Youth foolish, age outworn. Of these two choose then ; 
Or never to be born, or straight to die. 
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Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
or pains his head. 

Those that live single take it for a curse, 
or do things worse. 

Some would have children ; those that have them moan, 
or wish them gone. 

What is it then to have or have no wife, 

But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 


Our own affections still at home to please 
is a disease : 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil 
perils and toil. 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease, 
we are worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should cry 
Not to be born, or being born to die. 
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TRANSLATION OF CERTAIN PSALMS. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE Ist PSALM. 


Who never gave to wicked reed 
A yielding and attentive ear ; 
Who never sinner’s paths did tread, 
Nor sat him down in scorner’s chair ; 
But maketh it his whole delight 
On law of God to meditate, 
And therein spendeth day and night: 
That man is in a happy state. 


He shall be like the fruitful tree, 
Planted along a running spring, 
Which, in due season, constantly 
A goodly yield of fruit doth bring: 
Whose leaves continue always green, 
And are no prey to winter’s pow’r: 
So shall that man not once be seen 
Surprised with an evil hour. 


40 * 
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With wicked men it is not-so, 
- Their lot is of another kind: 
All as the chaff, which to and fro 
Is toss’d at mercy of the wind. 
And when he shall in judgment plead, 
A casting sentence bide he must: 
So shall he not lift up his head 
In the assembly of the just. 


For why ? the Lord hath special eye 
To be the godly’s stay at call: 

And hath given over, righteously, 
The wicked man to take his fall. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE XlIta PSALM. 


Hetp, Lord, for godly men have took their flight, 
And left the earth to be the wicked’s den: 
Not one that standeth fast to truth and right, 
But fears, or seeks to please, the eyes of men. 
When one with other falls in talk apart, 
Their meaning go’th not with their words, in proof; 
But fair they flatter, with a cloven heart, 
By pleasing words, to work their own behoof. 


But God cut off the lips, that are all set 

To trap the harmless soul, that peace hath vow’d ; 
And pierce the tongues, that seek to counterfeit 

The confidence of truth, by lying loud : 
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Yet so they think to reign, and work their will 
By subtile speech, which enters ev’ry where ; 

And say, Our tongues are ours, to help us still ; 
What need we any higher pow’r to fear? 


Now for the bitter sighing of the poor, 
The Lord hath said, I will no more forbear 
The wicked’s kingdom to invade and scour, 
And set at large the men restrain’d in fear. 
And sure the word of God is pure and fine, 
And in the trial never loseth weight ; 
Like noble gold, which, since it left the mine, 
Hath seven times passed through the fiery strait. 


And now thou wilt not first thy word forsake, 
Nor yet the righteous man that leans thereto ; 
But wilt his safe protection undertake, 
In spite of all their force and wiles can do. 
And time it is, O Lord, thou didst draw nigh ; 
The wicked daily do enlarge their bands ; 
And that which makes them follow ill a vie, 
Rule is betaken to unworthy hands. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE XCra PSALM. 


.O Lorp, thou art our home, to whom we fly, 
And so hast always been from age to age: 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 
Or that the frame was up of earthly stage, 
One God thou wert, and art, and still shall be ; 
The line of Time, it doth not measure thee. 
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Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 
And visit in their turns, as they are sent ; 
A thousand years with thee they are no more 
Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent : 
Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 
And goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep. 


Thou carriest man away as with a tide: 
Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high : 
Much like a mocking dream, that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye ; 
Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 
To see the summer come about again. 


At morning, fair it musters on the ground ; 
At even, it is cut down and laid along: 
And though it spared were and favour found, 
The weather would perform the mower’s wrong: 
Thus hast thou hang’d our life on brittle pins, 
To let us know it will not bear our sins. 


Thou buriest not within oblivion’s tomb _ 
Our trespasses, but ent’rest them aright ; 
Ev’n those that are conceiv’d in darkness’ womb, 
To thee appear as done at broad day-light. 
As a tale told, which sometimes men attend, 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end. 


The life of man is threescore years and ten, 
Or, that if he be strong, perhaps fourscore ; 
Yet all things are but labour to him then, 
New sorrows still come on, pleasures no more. 
Why should there be such turmoil and such strife, 
To spin in length this feeble line of life? 
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But who considers duly of thine ire? 
Or doth the thoughts thereof wisely embrace ? 
For thou, O God, art a consuming fire: 
Frail man, how can he stand before thy face ? 
If thy displeasure thou dost not refrain, 
A moment brings all back to dust again. 


Teach us, O Lord, to number well our days, 
Thereby our hearts to wisdom to apply ; 
For that which guides man best in all his ways, 
Is meditation of mortality. 
This bubble light, this vapour of our breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of death. 


Return unto us, Lord, and balance now 
With days of joy our days of misery ; 
Help us right soon, our knees to thee we bow, 
Depending wholly on thy clemency ; 
Then shall thy servants both with heart and voice, 
All the days of their life in thee rejoice. 


Begin thy work, O Lord, in this our age, 
Shew it unto thy servants that now live ; 
But to our children raise it many a stage, 
That all the world to thee may glory give. 
Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree, 


Let it, O Lord, blessed, not blasted be. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE ClIVra PSALM. 


Farner and King of pow’rs, both high and low, 
Whose sounding fame all creatures serve to blow 3 
My soul shall with the rest strike up thy praise, 
And carol of thy works and wondrous ways. 
But who can blaze thy beauties, Lord, aright ? 
They turn the brittle beams of mortal sight. 
Upon thy head thou wear’st a glorious crown, 
All set with virtues, polish’d with renown: 
Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 

Of crystal light, mother of colours all. 

The compass heaven, smooth without grain or fold, 
All set with spangs of glitt’ring stars untold, 
And strip’d with golden beams of power unpent, 
Is raised up for a removing tent. 

Vaulted and arched are his chamber beams 
Upon the seas, the waters, and the streams: 

The clouds as chariots swift do scour the sky ; 
The stormy winds upon their wings do fly. 

His angels spirits are, that wait his will, 

As flames of fire his anger they fulfil. 

In the beginning, with a mighty hand, 

He made the earth by counterpoise to stand ; 
Never to move, but to be fixed still ; 

Yet hath no pillars but his sacred will. 

This earth, as with a veil, once cover’d was, 
The waters over-flowed all the mass: 

But upon his rebuke away they fled, 

And then the hills began to shew their head ; 
The vales their hollow bosoms open’d plain, 
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The streams ran trembling down the vales again: 
And that the earth no more might drowned be, 

He set the sea his bounds of liberty ; 

And though his waves resound, and beat the shore, 
Yet it is bridled by his holy lore. 

Then did the rivers seek their proper places, 

And found their heads, their issues, and their races ; 
The springs do feed the rivers all the way, 

And so the tribute to the sea repay: 

Running along through many a pleasant field, 
Much fruitfulress unto the earth they yield: 

That know the beasts and cattle feeding by, 
Which for to slake their thirst do thither hie. 

Nay desert grounds the streams do not forsake, 
But through the unknown ways their journey take: 
The asses wild, that hide in wilderness, 

Do thither come, their thirst for to refresh. 

The shady trees along their banks do spring, 

In which the birds do build, and sit, and sing ; 
Stroking the gentle air with pleasant notes, 
Plaining or chirping through their warbling throats. 
The higher grounds, where waters cannot rise, 

By rain and dews are water’d from the skies ; 
Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts, 
And garden herbs, serv’d at the greatest feasts ; 
And bread, that is all viands’ firmament, 

And gives a firm and solid nourishment ; 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate ; 

And oil, his face for to exhilarate. 

The sappy cedars, tall like stately tow’rs, 
High-flying birds do harbour in their bow’rs : 

The holy storks, that are the travellers, 

Choose for to dwell and build within the firs ; 
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The climbing goats hang on steep mountain’s side 
The digging conies in the rocks do bide. 

The moon, so constant in inconstancy, 

Doth rule the monthly seasons orderly ; 

The sun, eye of the world, doth know his race, 
And when to shew, and when to hide his face. , 
Thou makest darkness, that it may be night, 
When as the savage beasts, that fly the light, 

(As conscious of man’s hatred) leave their den, 
And range abroad, secur’d from sight of men. 
Then do the forests ring of lions roaring, 

That ask their meat of God, their strength restoring ; 
But when the day appears, they back do fly, 

And in their dens again do lurking le. im 
Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 
Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 
O Lord, thy providence sufficeth all ; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, but general 

Over thy creatures: the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largeness pour’d forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall — 

Of beasts innumerable, great and small ; 

There do the stately ships plough up the floods, 
The greater navies look like walking woods ; 

The fishes there far voyages do make, 

To divers shores their journey they do take. 
There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 

All these do ask of thee their meat to live, 

Which in due season thou to them dost give. 

Ope thou thy hand, and then they have good fare; 
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Shut thou thy hand, and then they troubled are. 
All life and spirit from thy breath proceed, 

Thy word doth all things generate and feed. 

If thou withdraw’st it, then they cease to be, 
And straight return to dust and vanity ; 

But when thy breath thou dost send forth again, 
Then all things do renew and spring amain ; 

So that the earth, but lately desolate, 

Doth now return unto the former state. 

The glorious majesty of God above 

Shall ever reign in mercy and in love: 

God shall rejoice all his fair works to see, 

For as they come from him all perfect be. 

The earth shall quake, if aught his wrath provoke; 
Let him but touch the mountains, they shall smoke, 
As long as life doth last I hymns will sing, 
With cheerful voice, to the eternal King ; 

As long as I have being, I will praise 

The works of God, and all his wondrous ways. 
I know that he my words will not despise, 
Thanksgiving i is to him a sacrifice. 

But as for sinners, they shall be destroy’d 

From off the earth; their places shall be void. 
Let all his works praise him with one accord ; 


O praise the Lord, my soul; praise ye the Lord! 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXXVIta PSALM 


WueEwn God return’d us graciously 
Unto our native land, 

We seem’d as in a dream to be, - 
And in a maze to stand. 


The heathen likewise they could say: 
The God, that these men serve, 
Hath done great things for them this day, 

Their nation to preserve. = 
*Tis true, God hath pour’d out his grace 
On us abundantly ; 
For which we yield him psalms and praise, 
And thanks with jubilee. 


O Lord, turn our captivity, 
As winds, that blow at south, 
Do pour the tides with violence 
Back to the river’s mouth. 


Who sows in tears shall reap in joy, 
The Lord doth so ordain ; 

So that his seed be pure and good, 
His harvest shall be gain. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXXXVIIta PSALM. 


WHEN as we sat all sad and desolate, 
By Babylon upon the river’s side, 
Eas’d from the tasks which in our captive state 
We were enforced daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with us to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


But soon we found we fail’d of our account, 
For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds to bleed again ; 
So that with present griefs, and future fears, 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears. 


As for our harps, since sorrow struck them dumb, 
We hang’d them on the willow-trees were near ; 
Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 
Asking of us some Hebrew songs to hear: 
Taunting us rather in our misery, 


Than much delighting in our melody. 


Alas (said we) who can once force or frame 
His grieved and oppressed heart to sing 
The praises of Jehovah’s glorious name, 
‘In banishment, under a foreign king ? 
In Sion is his seat and dwelling place, 
Thence doth he shew the brightness of his face. 


Hierusalem, where God his throne hath set, 
Shall any hour absent thee from my mind? 
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Then let my right hand quite her skill forget, 
Then let my voice and words no passage find ; 
Nay, if I do not thee prefer in all, 
That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 


Remember thou, O Lord, the cruel cry 
Of Edom’s children, which did ring and a 
Inciting the Chaldean’s cruelty, 
es: Dow with it, down with it, even unto the ground.” 
In that good day repay it unto them, 
When thou shalt visit thy Hierusalem. 


And thou, O Babylon, shalt have thy turn 
By just revenge, and happy shall he be, 
That thy proud walls and tow’rs shall waste and burn, 
And as thou didst by us, so do by thee. 
Yea, happy he, that takes thy children’s bones, 
And dasheth them against the pavement stones. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXLIXra PSALM. 


O sING a new song to our God above; 
Avoid profane ones, ’tis for holy quire: 
Let Israel sing songs of holy love 
To him that made them, with their hearts on fire: 
Let Sion’s sons lift up their voice, and sing 
Carols and anthems to their heavenly King. 
Let not your voice alone his praise forth tell, 
But move withal and praise him in the dance; 
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Cymbals and harps let them be tuned well: 
*Tis he that doth the poor’s estate advance: 
Do this not only on the solemn days, 
But on your secret beds your spirits raise. 


O let the saints bear in their mouth his praise ; 
And a two-edged sword drawn in their hand ; 
Therewith for to revenge the former days 
Upon all nations that their zeal withstand ; 
To bind their kings in chains of iron strong, 
And manacle their nobles for their wrong. 


Expect the time, for ’tis decreed in Heaven, 
Such honour shall unto his saints be given. 


Ht of ‘as sabi apart 
tree ico aaah 
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Abduction made a capital offence by 
statute of Henry VIL., i. 182. 
Abergavenny, Lord, fined by Henry 
VII. for keeping retainers, 
i. 328. 
imprisoned for a short time, i. 


firm to Henry VII. against the 
Cornish rebels, i. 266. 
Abingdon, Abbot of, sent as 
commissioner by Henry VII. 
to Charles VIIL., i. 110. 
Achaians compared by Titus Quin- 
tius to a tortoise, iii. 68. 
Adrian VI., Pope, i. 140. 
Adrian de Castello, the Pope’s am- 
, bassador to Scotland, i. 139. 
honoured and employed by Hen- 
ry VII., Jd. 
Advancement of Fortune, i. 22. 
Advancement of Learning, the, a 
key to the opening the Instaura- 
tion, iii. 16, 17. 
Advertisement touching an Holy 
War, iii. 21-48. 
Asculapius, a Cyclopibus interemp- 
tus, ii. 437. 
Zisop, fable of the damsel turned 
into a cat, ii. 212. 
of the fly on the chariot wheel, 
ii. 260. 
of the two frogs, iii. 104. 
phils fox and the cat, iii. 108, 
BR 
of the man who called for Death, 
iii. 110, 280. 


Age a youth, essay on, ii. 222— 
De 


characteristics of, ii. 235 et seq. 
Agent-court, battle of, i. 180. 
Agesilaus, his conquests in Asia, iii. 
65 


Agrippa raised by Augustus, ii..168. 
de vanitate, iii. 182. 

Ailmer, Sir Lawrence, Mayor of 
London, fined 1000/. by Henry 
VIL, i. 352. 

Albert Durer, would make a person- 
age by geometrical proportion, ii. 

26 


Alexander the Great, his Persian 
conquests, iii. 66. 4 
Alexander VI., Pope, sends a nuncio 

to reconcile Henry VII. and 
Charles VIIL. i. 171. 
his saying of the Frenchmen in 


Italy, i. 238. 
attempts to organize a crusade, 
i. 3138 


applies to Henry VII., 70. 
Alleys in gardens, li. 239-241. 
Almaigne, its dismemberment, ii, 

278. 

Almains, under Martin Swart, aid 
the Irish rebels against Henry 
VII., i. 84. 

Alphonso, Duke of Calabria, receives 
the Order of the Garter from Hen- 
ry VIL, i. 199. 

Amason, secretary of Ferdinando of 
Spain, i. 341. 
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Amazons, an unnatural government, 
iii. 44. 
Ambages of God, iii. 151. 
Ambassadors sent by Henry VII. to 
Charles VIII., i. 126. 
Ambition, essay on, ii. 206-209. 
like choler, makes or mars, ii. 
206. 
how ambitious men should be 
made serviceable, ii. 207. 
America, discovered by Columbus, i. 
293. 


foretold by Seneca, ii. 203-206. 
by Plato, ii. 206. 
results of its discovery, iii. 26. 
Amor.— Vide Love. 
Amortised, a part of the lands, i. 
144, 
Anabaptists and other furies, ii. 91. 
of Munster, iii. 44. 
Andes, far higher than our moun- 
tains, ii. 274. 
Andrews, Bishop, epistle dedicatory 
addressed to, iii. 13-19. 
Angels not to bé introduced in anti- 
masques, ii. 210. 
Angeovines, faction in Naples, i. 238. 
Anger, essay on, ii. 271-274. 
to calm the natural inclination, 
ii. 271, 272. 
to repress the emotions of, ii. 
272, 278. 
to raise and appease in others, 
ii. 273. 
a kind of baseness, ii. 271. 
its causes chiefly three, ii. 272. 
Anne of Brittaine, i.54. See Brit- 
taine. 
re ea wise creature for itself, ii. 
158. 
ae should be short, ii. 


angels not to be introduced, Jd. 

Antiperistasis, iii. 111. 

Antonius, Marcus, only two great 
men.of history carried away by 
love, he one, ii. 110. 

Antwerp, English merchants return 
to, after the treaty made by Henry 
VIL., i. 260. 

Ape, his deformity increased by his 
likeness to man, ii. 137. 

Apelles would take the best parts of 
divers faces, ii. 226. 

Apollonius, his answer to Vespasian 
concerning Nero’s fall, ii. 141. 

Apomaxis calumniarum, by Sir R. 
AMorysine, i. 322. 
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Apostolical succession, iii. 156. 

Appius Claudius, only two men great 
in history carried away by love, he 
one, ii. 110. 

Apposed, ii. 155. 

Arbela, battle of, ii. 178. 

Archers, English, their execution 
upon the French troops, i. 127. 
Cornish, their arrows reputed to 
be of the length of a tailor’s 
yard, i. 273. 


“ Aristander, his explanation of Phil- 


ip’s dream, ii. 203. : 
Aristotle, his theory of usurpation, i. 
21 » 


no ill interpreter of the Law of 
nature respecting conquest, 
iii. 34. 6 
= Spanish, defeat of, i. 480, 
9 


invincible and -nvisible, ii. 60. 

Arms flourish in the youth of a state, 

ii. 280. 
Arrows of the Cornishmen, i. 278. 
Arthur, Prince, son of Henry VII.; 
ii. 277. 

Arundel, Earl of, sent by Henry VII. 
to welcome Philip King of 
Castile, at Weymouth, i. 343. 

correction by Bacon in the ac- 
count of his trial in Camden’s 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 50. 
Ashes more generative than dust, ii. 
63. 
Assassins of the Levant, iii. 43. 
Astley, a scrivener, one of Perkin 
Warbeck’s councillors, i. 283. 

Astrologer, ii. 278. 

Astwood, Thomas, tried for Perkin 
Warbeck’s rebellion, and par- 
doned, i. 223. i 

plots Perkin Warbeck’s escape 
from the Tower, i. 802, 304. 
Atheism, essay on, ii. 181-135. 
causes of, ii. 133. 
better than superstition, ii. 135. 
Atheist, miracles never wrought to 
convince, why, ii. 182. 
the fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God, iii. 176. 
Atlantis, whetner destroyed by 
earthquake or deluge, ii. 274. 
aa the sidelong motion of, iii. 


Aton ‘Castle, taken by the Earl of 
Surrey from James IV., i. 276. 
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_Attaindet of thé paftizan’ ot the 


House of York, i. 57. 
Audley, Lord, heads the Cornish 
; aoe against Henry VIL., i. 
66 


beheaded at Tower Hill, i. 273, 

O74. 

 Aligustus Caisir. — See Oxsat, Au- 
gustus. 


‘Authority, four vicés of met in; ii. 


Weitarmatius 
296. 


Avarice doth eve fitid in itself mat- - 


ter of ambition, i. 336. 
of Henry VII., i. 284, 268, 324, 
ee a 
Aviaries in gardens not commended, 
ii. 245. : 


Babylon, excellence of its gedgraph- 
~~ {eal position, iii. 84. 


Bacon, Lord, charge against him, of ' 


- coloring his history of Henry 


VII. to flatter James I., i. - 


4 ES) Se ; 
his confession of faith; iii. 141- 
157. ; 
his talent as @ poet; iii. 196- 
ES s> 20g. <0\, site 
‘Banks, cunting propositiotis of, ii. 
9. 


Bainéréts créated by Henry Vi. 
upon the field, at Blackheath, i. 
273. 3 : 

‘Bahniocksbourh by Sttivelii, battle 
of, i. 188: : 

‘Barbarous nations, their inundations 
on other nations, ii. 279. 

Bargains, gains by, are of a doubt- 
ful nature, ii. 200. 

Barkhamsted, Cecilé, Duchess of 
York dies at, i. 239. 

Barley, William, joins Perkin War- 

beck in Flanders, i. 212. 
makes his peace with the king, 
i. 231. ; 

ae BY aa by Henry VII:, i. 

saa Cc 


Barriers and Tourneys, ii. 210. 
Barton; Elizabeth, the words on 

which she was condemned of trea- 
~ gon, i. 228. 
Bashfulness, a great hindrance to a 
© mani, iii 140. 
Bastards, envious, ii. 104. | 
Beauty, essay on, ii. 225-227. 

its relation to virtue, ii. 225. 
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pulchroram pulcher, ii. 


Blackheath, 
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Beauty — conitnued. : 
‘of favot is more than of color, 
and of gracious motion more 
_ than of favor, ii. 226. 
the best part of, cannot be ex- 
préssed by a picture, Z6. 
is as summer fruits, ii. 226... 
Bedford, Jasper, Earl of, oné of 
Henry VII.’s generals, i. 86, 
194; 
his death, i. 271. 
Behaviour, good, like perpetual let- 
térs corhimendatory, ii. 257: 
of some men is like a measured 
verse, ii. 257. 
Belly, rebellions of thie, are thé worst, 
li. 126. 


‘Benévolericés, history of the tax, i. 
188. 


act to make arrears leviable by 
course of law, i: 241. 


‘Bértiondsey, Queen Dowager elois- 


tered at, i. 73: 

Bernard, St:,; on- scandal of priests, 
fi: 134: 

Bewley in the New Forest, Perkin 
Warbeck takes sanctuary in, i. 


288. : 
the Cornish _ rebels 
against Henry VII. encamp 
at, i267. 
pele by Lord Dawbéiiey, 1. 
: 72. iy ie ‘ 
Blewet plots Pérkin Warbéck’s es- 
cape from the Tower, i. 302, 304. 
Pea Perkiii Warbeck arrives at, 
1s . 
Body, pliancy of the human, iij. 128. 
Boldness, Essay on, ii. 116-118. 
in civil business, is first; second, 
and third, ii. 116: 
the child of ignorance and base- 
ness, £0. 
ever blind, ii. 117. ; 
a@ better quality in a follower 
than in a leader, 7d. 
Books, some to be tasted, some swal- 
lowed, some chewed and digested, 
_ ii. 252, 258. one 
Borgia, Cxsar, his bark not. St. 
Peter’s, i. 171. 
Bosworth Field, battle of, i: 45. 
Bothwell’s attempt to séize the King 
of Scotland, insertion by Bacon in 
Camden’s Annals of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ii. 49. 1 800i 
Bouchier, Sir John, left as a pledge 
at Paris, by Henry VII. i: 64. — 
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Bouchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry VII. dines with, i. 56. 

Boutefeu, i. 136. 

Bows of the Cornishmen, i. 278. 

Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, refuses to murder the two 
young princes, i. 215. 

Brain, castoreum taken for disease 
of, ii. 167. 

Brampton, Lady, Perkin Warbeck 
travels in her train to Portugal, i. 

. 205. 

Brandled the fortunes of the day, i. 
273. 

Brandon, Thomas, commander 9 
Henry VIIth’s fleet against the 
Irish rebels, i. 85. 

Bray, Sir Reignold, his downfall 

sought by the Cornish rebels, 
i. 265. 
his death, i. 324. 

_Braybrooke, James, sent by Henry 
VIL. to report on the young Queen 
of Naples, i. 338, 339. 

Briareus, emblem interpreted, ii. 129. 

Bribery, ii. 114. 

Britain, the true greatness of, iii. 

61-85. 
Preface, iii. 51-58. 

Brittaine, object of the ambition of 
Charles VIII , i. 97, 98. 
invaded by him, i. 109, 176. 

Lord Woodville joins the Duke 
with English | auxiliaries, i. 
105, 110, 111. 

speech of Chancellor Morton, 
respecting the invasion, i. 
117-124. 

death of Francis the Duke, i. 
128. 

conquer by Charles VIIL., i. 

29, 

Henry VIIth’s policy, i. 149- 
151, 356. 

Anne, duchess of Brittaine, by 
proxy married to Maximilian, 
j. 153, 154. 

what became of the English 
forces, i. 154, 155. 

French embassy respecting, i. 
157-173. 

Charles VIII. himself married 
to the Dutchess Anne, i. 172, 
1738, 

arrangement of the dates of the 
above transactions, i. 165-168. 

Henry VIIth’s preparations for 
war with France, i. 176-178. 
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Broecage of an usurper, i. 47. : 
Brooke, Robert Lord, leads 8,000 
men into Brittaine, against 
Charles VIII., i. 127, 129. 
sent by Henry VII. to raise the 
siege of Exeter, i. 287. , 
Brothers, younger, commonly for- 
tunate, but not where the elder 
are disinherited, ii. 101. 

Broughton, Sir Thomas, shelters 

Lord Lovell, i. 69. 

joins the standard of Symnell, 
i. 87. 

dies on the field, i. 91. 

Bruges rebels against Maximilian, 

i. 150. 
submits, i. 187-190. 
Brutus, Decimus, his treatment of 
Julius Cesar, ii. 168. 
Brutus, Marcus, phantasm appeared 
to, ii. 204. 

Buckingham, Duke of, raises troops 
to relieve Exeter, besieged by 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 287. 

Bacon’s essays dedicated to, ii. 


ifs 
Building, essay on, ii. 228-235. 
use to be preferred to uniform- 
ity, ii. 228. 
salubrity of site, 1b. 
a perfect palace described, ii. 
230-235. 
Bulloigne, siege of, by Henry VIL, 
i. 195. 


Burning in the hand, i. 183. . 
Busbechius, anger of the Turks at 
cruelty to a fowl, ii. 118. 
Business, three parts of, preparation, 
Spay te and perfection, ii. 
63: : 


Cabinet counsels, a remedy worse 
than the disease, ii. 148. 
the doctrine of Italy, and prac- 
tice of France, Jb. 
meaning of the term, ii. 148. 
Cabot, Sebastian, his discoveries, i. 
295. 
Cesar Augustus, his character by 
Bacon, ii. 43, 44. 
imago civilis ejus, ii. 33. 
his deathbed speech, ii. 85. 
Ae: times inclined to atheism, ii 
36. 
marriage of his daughter Julia 
to Agrippa, ii. 168. | 
Cesar, Julius, his character, ii. 35- 
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Cxsar — continued. 

Published by Dr. Rawley 
among thé Opuscula Post- 
huma, ii. 25. 

method of his rise to the sov- 
ereignty, ii. 37. 

- talents in war, ii. 39. 
friends and pleasures, ii. 40, 


his affection for Decimus Brutus, 
ii. 168. 

hia of, ii. 223. 
is sang to the pilot, ii. 217; 


pie oe Sylla, ii. 130. 

imago civilis ejus, ii. 27-82. 

ambitio ejus, ii. 27-29. 

viam ad regnum quomodo ster- 
nebat, ii. 29. 

virtus in bellicis, ii. 31. 

amici ejus, et voluptates, ii. 31, 


382. 

Calais, Lord Cordes saying, ‘‘that 
he would be content to lie 
seven years in hell, so he 
might win Calais,’’ i. 153. 

Henry VII. at, i. 198. 
retained by the English, why, 
ili. 67. 
Calanus, the Indian, his advice to 
Alexander, iii. 84. 
Caléndars of tempests of State, ii. 
123, 379. 
Calpurni aah dream, ii. 168. 


Camden, his Annals of Queen Eliza- 
beth, history of the manuscript, 
ii. 47, 48. 


Bacon’s additions and correc- 
tions, ii. 49-65. 
Campbell, Lord, his statement that 
James I. made Bacon expunge 
a legal axiom, i. 61. 
his opinion of the value of the 
Us histo inserted by Bacon in 
history, i. 116. 
~ Cannibalism, iii. 46. 

Canonization of saints, i. 848, 349. 
Cap of maintenance, and sword, sent 
by ao Alexander to Henry VIL, 

i. 28 
Capel, Sir William, fined 2,000/. for 
misgovernment in his mayor- 
alty, i. 234, 352. 
sent to the Tower, 1b. 
Capre pedes, cur Pan habet, i. 445. 
Cares, human, moderation ‘of, iii. 
169, 170. 
twofold excess of, 1b. 
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Carews, the, march 10 the relief of 
Exeter, besieged by Perkin War- 
beck, i. 287. 

Caroe, Sir Jobn, receives Philip, 
Hod of Castile, at Weymouth, i. 

3 
Castello, Adrian de, the Pope’s am- 
bassador to Scotland, i. 139. 
honoured and employed by Hen- 
ry VIL, 
excited by a prophecy to aim at 
the papacy, i. 140. 

Castoreum taken for disease of the 
brain, ii. 167. 

Cat-in the pan, turning the, ii. 156. 

Catches, sung anthem wise, ii. 209. 

Cato Major, Livy’s description of, 
ii. 216. 

Cecile, Duchess of York, mother of 
Edward IV., dies at Barkhamsted, 
i. 239. 

Celerity in execution, ii. 153. 

Celestial bodies, their influence on 
earthly matters, ii. 275. 

Celibacy, Essay on, ii. 101-103. 

Celsus, a wise man, as well as a phy- 
sician, ii. 189. 

Ceremonies and respects, Essay on, 
ii. 256-258. 

Charities, defer not until death, ii. 
202. 

Charlies the exaltation of, iii. 168, 

169. 


Charles the Hardy, Dake, ii. 169. 

Chal Prince of En Balas , his pros 
posed marriage with the Infanta, 
lil. 5. 

Charles, Prince of Castile, meeringe 
treaty between him and Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII., i. 353." 

Charles VIII. of France, his rela- 

tions with Henry VIL. of Eng- 
land, i. 97, 98. 

his ambition, Ib. 

projects respecting Brittaine, i. 

i: 

sends ambassadors to Henry 
VII., i. 99-104. 

besieges Nantes, i. 109, 177. 

ambassadors of Henry VII. out- 
witted by him, i. 111. 

conquers Brittaine, i i. 129. 

Treaty of Frankfort with Mazx- 
amilian, i. 155. 

contracted to the daughter of 
Maximilian, J6. 

marries Anne, Duchess of Brit- 
taine, i. 171-175. 
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Charles VIII. of Frarice = continued. 
desigiis on Naples, i: 162. 
on the Ottoman Empire, Jb. 
makes a peace with Fetdinandd 
anid Isabella, is 195. 
peace of Estaples with Henry 
VIL., i. 196, 198. 
conquered Naples, and lost it, 
i. 238. 
sends an embassy to England, 
iy 275. 
his ‘death, i. 300. 

Chaste women often proud, ii. 102. 

Chess, ii. 117. 

Chester, Earldom of, an appanage 
te the ptincipality of Wales, ii 
229. 

Chievances, unlawful, which is bas- 
tard usury, i. 134. 

Children and Parents, essay oh, ii. 

99-101. 
benefit of having children, ii 


unequal distribution of parental 
affection, ii. 100. 


treatment ‘and éducation of, ii: 


99-101. 
China, orddancé tised in for 2,000 
years, ii. 279. 
Chivalry, orders of, ii. 187. 
Chressenor, Thomas, tried for Per- 
kin Warbeck’s rebellion, aiid par- 
doned, i. 2238. 
Christ, incarnation of, iii. 155. 
Church, utility in the, ii. 87. 
controversies in, ii. 89, 90. 
Catholic, iii. 157, 158. 
Visible, ili. 158. 
me Keeper of the Secriptirés, iii. 
Churnine of réproaches and taunts, 
i. 292. 
Cicero on the piety of the Romans, 
ii. 184, 135. 
porte self-love of Pompey, ii. 
59 
of Rabirius Posthumus, ii. 199. 
his books, De Oratore and Ora- 
tor, ii, 230. 
to Piso, ‘ti. 165. 
his conduct in banishment, iii. 
185. 
his eulogy on the Academics, 
iii. 100. 
que miremur, habemus; que 
poe expectamus, iii. 
6 
Cioli, Andrea, his translation of Ba- 
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Cioli — continued. 
con’s Essays for Costro de Medic, 
ii. 78, 74 

Civil conversation, notes 10% iii. 
189, 140. 

Claudius Appius, only two men 
in history carried away me 
he one, ii. 110. 

Clarence, Duke of, i. 72. 

Clerks convict, to be burtied in the 

hand, i. "133. 
and ministers of law = 
268, 269: 

Clement VII. -, lii. 24, 192. 

Clement, James, murdérer of the 
Duke of Guise, cotrection by Ba- 
con in Camden, ii: 51. 

Cleon, his dream, ii. 205: 

Clergy curtailed by statute of Henry 

VEL, i i. 18 33. 

an overgrown, brings a state to 
necessity, ii. 128. 

Clifford, Sir Robert, i. 375. o 

joins Perkin Warbeck itt Flan- 
déts, i. 212. 

declares him to be the Duke of 
York, i. 213: 

woit over by king Henry’s spies, 
i. 217, 218. 

gives information to Henry VIR 
of the partisans of qrkin 
Warbeck, i: 225. ) 

pardoned by the king, Jb. 

ei Sir Williant Stanley} 


eat 
ove, 


Clipping coins, statute of Henty VII. 
relating to, i. 834. 

Closeness, ii. 95, 96. 

Cloth of estate, the king sat’ under, 
i. 177. 

Cobham, Lord, firm fo Henry VII. 
Sag the Cornish jebola). i. 266, 

Coinage, regulated by statute of 

Henry VIL., i. 334. 

his profitable recoinages, i. 885.) 

statutes of Henry VII. respects 
ing, i. 146. 

counterfeiting foreign coin cur- 
rent, Jb. 

Coke, Sir’ Edward, mientions the 
Great Council, but not its 
functions, i. 369. 

_ what he knew about the death 
of Prince Henry, ii. 11=13. > 

Collyweston, Henry VIL. brings hia 

daughter Margaret so far on her 
way to Scotland, i: 823. 
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Golonization, essay on, ii. 194-198, 
who fit for colonists, ii. 195. 
choice of site, Jd. 
government of, ii. 197. 

AUpROTE, oh by the parent coun- 
PR 


hos 
Colour, beauty. of, inferior to beauty 
of favour, and of motion, ii. 226. 
Colours that show best by candle- 
light, ii. 210. 
of good and eyil, iii, 100-120, 
270-290, 
Preface, iii. 89-94. 
Columbus sends his brother Barthol- 
. omeus to Henry VILI., i. 296. 
Comets, their influences, ii. 275. 
Comineus, on Duke Charles the 
. Hardy, ii. 169. 
Commission of Union between Eng- 
land. and Scotland, ii. 151. 
aianding commissions commend- 
e 


Common Place, Court of, its juris- 

“diction, i. 130. : 

Commons, little danger to be appre- 

‘hended from, in a state, except, 
etc., li, 145. 

Comnenus, Manuel, his heresy, iii. 


edtioraia: Lionel, Bishop of, nuncio 
from Pope Alexander VI. to 
France and England, i. 171. 
Conditores imperiorum, ii. 264, 300. 
Confidence, daughter of Fortune, ii. 
217. 
Confusion maketh ‘things muster 
© more, iii. 106. ‘ 
Congresall, Captain of Perkin War- 
“ beck’s French guard, i. 208, 
Conquest, the right of civilized na- 
‘tions to encroach on savages, ili. 
_ 27. 
Consalvo, of a soldier’s honor, ii. 
~ 272. 


Consilium magnum, i. 370. 
Consolation derived from examples 

of others in misfortune, iii, 13- 
“16, 


Conspiracy, severe laws of Henry 
VII. against, i, 131. 
Constantinople, Henry VII, called 
git by the Pope to invade, i, 
: 314. — 


Elizabeth’s agent at, correction 
by Bacon in Camden respect- 
ing, il. 54. 

Christian boy like to haye been 
stoned at, ii. 118. 
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Contempt putteth an edge on anger, 
ii. 272 


Contibald, James, Mazximilian’s am- 
bassador to England and Spain, i. 
174-176, 192. 

Contraries, iii. 110. 

Controversies in the Church, how to 
avoid, ii, 89. 

Conversation, the art of, ii. 191-194. 

notes for civil, iii. 189, 140. 

Cor ne edito, ii. 169. 

Cord breaketh at the last by the 
weakest pull, ii. 127. 


-Cordes, Lord, aids the rebels in 


Flanders against Maximilian, 
1. 150; : : 
besieges Newport in vain, i. 152. 
his hatred of the English, 1d. 
brings overtures of peace from 
Charles VIII. to Henry VIL., 
i. 194, 195. 
Cork, cern, Warbeck lands at, i. 


mayor of, execyted with Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 304. 
Cornish men, a hardy race, i. 264. 
rebel against a subsidy levied 
by Henry. VII., i, 264-275. 
march up to London, i, 265-269. 
defeated at Blackheath, i, 273. 
strength of their bows, i, 273. 
invite Perkin Warbeck . over 
from Ireland, i. 284. 
Coronation of Henry VII. on Bos- 
worth field, i. 49, 50. 
in London, i. 54, 56. 
of gpa Symnell at Dublin, 
i. 85. 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry 
VII, i. 94, 
Corporations, by-laws of, restrained 
by. statute of Henry VIL, i. 


Corruptio unius, generatio alterius, 
MSS ETS. — Oe 

Corruption and bribery of men in 

authority, ii. 114, 327, 

Cosmo de Medici, Jtalian transla- 
tion of Bacon’s Essays dedi-~ 
cated to, ii. 73. 

his saying against perfidious 

friends, li. 98, 7 / 

Cotton, Sir Robert, supplies materi- 

als to Bacon in compiling his 
History of King Henry VIL, 


j, 14. 
less liberal in that of Hen 
' VIII, i. 893. A fm 
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Cottonian library, manuscripts de- 
stroyed by fire, i. 102. 

Council, Great, what, i. 115. 

summoned by Henry VII. in his 
seventh year before calling his 
Parliament, i. 177. 

called by Henry VII., i. 261. 

distinct from Parliament, i. 
367-374. 

its composition, i. 371. 

matters referred to it, i. 372. 

Council-chamber, arrangement of 

seats in, ii. 152. 

Counsel, essay on, ii. 146-152. 

the greatest trust between men, 
ii. 146. 

legend of Metis, ii. 147. 

inconveniences of, are three, 

want of secrecy, ii. 148. 

weakening of authority, ii. 
149. 

unfaithful counsellors, 
149-151. - 

for these, cabinet counsels are 
a remedy worse than the dis- 
ease, li. 148, 149. 

defects of the present mode of 
meeting, ii. 151. 

ask of the ancient, what is best, 
and of the latter, what is fit- 
test, ii. 118. 

of two sorts, concerning man- 
ners, concerning business, ii. 
171. 

behaviour of judges towards, ii. 
267, 268 

Countebalt, ambassador from Maxi- 
nen to Henry VIE., i. 174-176, 
192. 

Countenance, necessary command of, 
iii. 139, 

Court-yards for palaces, ii. 232- 
DE 

Courtney, Edward, created Earl of 

Devon, i. 56. 

William, Earl of Devonshire, 
committed to custody by 
Henry VILI., i. 330. 

Courts of Justice, the attendance of, 
subject to four bad instruments, ii. 
269, 372. 

Creation of the world, iii. 151, 152. 

Crispus murdered by his father Con- 
stantine, ii. 143. 

Cross set up by Ferdinando on the 
great tower of Grenada, i. 190. 
Urusade pie by Charles VIII., 
i,163. 
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Crusade — continued. 
Pope Alexander attempts to or- 
ganize one, i. 313. 
invites Henry VII. to join, Jb. 
ate for, raised in England, 
Ib. : 
against the Turks, iii. 7. 
Bacon’s opinions respecting, iii. 


8. 
Cruzada, iii. 32. 
Cunning, essay on, ii. 153-158. 
a sinister or crooked wisdom, 4. 
153. 
stratagems of, ii. 153-158. 
Curson, Sir Robert, Governor at 
Hammes, joines the Earl of 
Suffolk as a spy, i. 330. 
excommunicated together with, 
the Earl, i. 331. 
returns to England, Jo. 
Custom and education, essay on, ii. 
213-216. : , 
examples of the force of, ii. 
oie ‘ 
the principal magistrate o! 
man’s life, Ib. 
most perfect when begun in 
youth, Jb. 
Customs, law of Henry VII. for the 
security of, i. 134. 


Dam, the seaport of Bruges, i. 187. 


taken by stratagem by the Duke 


of Saxony, i. 188. 
Dammasin trees, ii. 237. 
Dances to song, have extreme grace, 

ii. 209. 

turned into figure, a childish 
curiosity, Ib. 


Dangers are no more light, if they 


once seem light, ii. 152. 


Darcy, Lord, sent into Cornwall to. 


impose fines, after the rebellion of 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 291. : 


Daubigny, Bernard, sent by Charles 


VIII. to Henry VII., i. 110. 
Daubigny, Lord, deputy of Calais, 


raises the seige of Dixmue, i. 


151, 152. ; 


negotiates the treaty of Esta-. 


ples with Lord Cordes, i. 195. 
David’s harp has as many hearse- 
like airs as carols, ii. 94. 
Dawbeney, Lord, defeats the Corn- 
ish rebels at Blackheath, i. 
268, 272. 
Giles, Lord, made Lord Chame 
berlain, i. 230. © - 
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Dawbeney, William, tried for Per- 
kin Warbeck’s rebellion, and be- 
headed, i. 223. 

De Thou, memorial of Q. Elizabeth, 
communicated to, i. 413 ; ii. 11. 
De Victoria, the maxim, non funda- 

tur imperium nisi in imagine Dei, 
ili. 40. 
Death, Essay on, ii. 84-86. 
fear of, ii. 84. 
pains of, ii. 84. 
approach of has littie effect on 
good spirits, ii. 85. 
deaths of remarkable men, 10. 

Deathbed sayings, ii. 85. 

Dedications, Seneca’s, iii. 9. 

Deformed people envious, ii. 104. 

commonly even with nature, ii. 
227. — 

extreme bold, ii. 227. 

observers of the weak points of 
others, 1d. 

sometimes excellent persons, ii. 
228. 

Deformity, essay on, ii. 227, 228. 

not a sign of character, but a 
cause, ii. 227. 

in a great wit is an advantage 
in rising, ii. 228. 

Deipara, iii. 154. J 

Delapole, William, committed to 
custody by Henry VIL., i. 380. 

Delays of men in authority, ii. 114. 

essay on, li. 152, 153. 

Deluges, ii. 274. : 

Demeanour, the art of, ii. 164, 165. 

Democritus, charged with Atheism, 
ii. 132. 

Demosthenes, his conduct in banish- 

ment, iii. 15, 185. 

his grounds of hope for Athens, 
iii. 118, 114. 

his reproof to the Athenians, iii. 
118. 

Deportment, the art of, ii. 164, 
165. 

Deptford Bridge, action at, between 

ord Dawbeney and the Cornish 
rebels, i. 272. i 

Derby, Ferdinand, Earl of, lawsuit 
for the Isle of Man at his death, 

-note in Camden by Bacon, ii. 56. 

Description, of such things as have 

no certain denomination, iii. 
102... 
where the notes are of equal 
.. dignity, Jd. 
Desemboltura, ii. 216. 
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Devil, envy his proper attribute, ii.” 
109. 


Devonshire, Cornish rebels against 
Henry VII. march through, 
i. 266. 
Earl of, relieves Exeter, besieged 
by Perkin Warbeck, i. 287. 

Diaries of travels, how to be kept, - 
ii. 188. 

Diet, how to regulate, ii. 188. 

Digby, Sir John, Lieutenant of the 

- Tower, in charge of Perkin 
’ . Warbeck, i. 302. 
Ambassador to Spain, iii. 5. 

Digestion, ii. 7, 161. 

Dighton, John, one of the murderers 

of the two princes in the Tower, 
j. 214-217. 
Discontentment, ii. 108. 
par, how to remove, ii. 127- 
31. 

Discourse, Essay on, ii. 191-194. 

Disinteress, i. 120. 

Dismes imposed by Henry VIL., ii. 
255. 

Dispatch, essay on, ii. 161-163. 

Dissimulation, essay on, ii. 95-99. 

a faint kind of wisdom, ii. 95. 

follows on secrecy by a neces- 
sity, ii. 97. 

advantages of it, ii. 98. 

disadvantages, /b. 

Distress, right of, iii. 87. 

Divers, their power of holding the 
breath, iii. 128. 

Dixmue, besieged by the French un- 

der Lord Cordes, i. 151. 
relieved by Lord Daubigny, i. 
152. 

Dog, his courage in presence of his 
master, ii. 134, 339. 

Dorset, Marquis of, left as a pledge 

at Paris by Henry VIL., i. 64. 

committed to the tower by the 
king, i. 86. 

set at liberty, i. 94. 

Dove, the spirit of Jesus was the 

spirit of the Dove, iii. 166. 

innocency of, and wisdom of 
the serpent, iii. 167, 168. 

Dowry, patrimonial, carries no part 
of sovereignty, i. 221. 

Drake, Sir Francis, clause inserted 
by Bacon in Camden’s Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth relating to him, 
ii. 50. 

Dream of Lady Margaret, mother of 
Henry VIL., i. 365. 
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Dream — continued. 
of Cleon, ii. 205. 
your old men shall dream 
dreams, ii. 224. 
Droughts, ii. 274. 
Dublin, coronation of Symnell at, 
i. 85. 
Dudley, and Empson, horse-leeches 
and shearers for the king, i. 
324. 
: their oppressions, i. 826, 351, 352. 
made speaker of the House of 
Commons, i. 332. 
Dutch, free fishing on the coasts of 


England not confirmed to, them, i. | 


347. 


Earthquakes, ii. 274. 
East and West, wars anciently moved 
from east to west, ii. 277. 
ne no certain points of heaven, 


Edgecombe, Sir Richard, ambassador 
' to’ France, i. 96. 
at Rennes, i. 149. 
Edmondsbury, Henry VII. at, i. 
86 


Edmund, son of Henry VII., dies in 
infancy, i. 300. 
Education, essay on, ii. 213-215. 
the power of, ii. 215. 
most perfect when begun in 
youth, 16. 

» cis but an early custom, J6, 
Edward the Confessor, title to, the 
-crown founded on his will, i. 50. 
Edward Plantagenet, prisoner in the 

. Tower, i. 78. 
paraded through the streets of 
i London, i. 80. 
Edward EN, hu popular reign, i. 
48. 


invented benevolenees, i. 183. 

godfather of Perkin Warbeck, i. 
201. 

*Hawar not of Perkin, but of 


mg are the converted Jew,: 


Byremotil Sir John, heads the ris- 
ing in Yorkshire and Durham 
against Henry VEL., i. 135. 

flies to Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, i. 136. 
Egypt, excellence of its geographical 
_ position, iii. 83. 
Elias, or Hialas, ambassador from 
‘Ferdinando and Isabella to nent 
VIL, i. 277. 
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Elizabeth, Queen, question of het’ 

legitimacy, i i. 820. 

Bacon’s notes to Camden’s An- 
nals of her reign, ii. 49-65. _ 

her agent at Constantinople, 
note by Bacon in Oamden re-. 
specting, ii. 54. 

conspiracy of Roderigo Lupez to 
poison her, note by Bacon in| 
Camden respecting, ii. 55. 

how dealt with when bills were 
to be signed, ii. 154. 

applications of two for the office 

. of secretary, ii. 156. 

not ‘adepioder nt of subsidies, iii.’ 
53, 54. 

playing on the virginals, iii. 
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Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VIL, her 
title to the crown, i. 48. 
ordered to reside with the Queen 
Dowager, i. 52. 


again betrothed te the king, i ie 


53. 

marriage, and married lites i.! 
65, 66. 

coronation, i. 94. 

ms in childbed in the Tower, i. 


324. 
Elizabeth, widow of Edward IY¥.., i.’ 
96. 


Emmanuel, king of Portugal, iii. 26. 
Empire, essay on, ii. 140-146, i 
true temper of, ii. 140. 
great | empires enervate their 
subject nations, ii. 278. 
Empson and Dudley, their relation 
to Henry VIL., i. 39, 357. 
horse-leeches and shearers for’ 
the king, i. 824. 
their oppressions, i. 284, 826, 
351,352. 
Enclosures, statute of Henry VII. 
respecting, i. 142. 
England and Flanders, man andi 
wife, i. 219. 
why ss overmatch for France,’ 


Eotreprenane ii. 217. 

Envy; essay on, ii. "103-109. 
its relation ‘to love, ii. 103. 
nenoes in Scripture an evil ey, 


a gadding passion, ii. 104. 

what persons apt to envy others, 
ii. 104, 105. 

what persons most subject ie be 
envied, ii. 105-107. 
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vy — continued. 
redoubleth from speech and 
fame, ii, 105. 
ever joined with the comparing 
a man’s self, ii. 106. 
mollified by chanting a ‘‘Quan- 
ta patimur,’’ Jd. 
cure of it, ii. 108. 
difference between public and 
private, 1d, 
public is a disease in a state, 
the most importune and the vil- 
est of affections, ii. 109. 
the proper attribute of the Dev- 
il, ii. 109. 
the canker of honour, ii. 264. 
Epicurus, tentamenta, iii. 119. 
_ got rid of Fate, and made room 
for Fortune, iii. 179. 
Epidemic sweating sickness, i. 54, 


Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus, 
ii, 129, 
Esquires, swmmoned to attend the 
King’s Great Council, i. 871, 372. 
Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral, 
ii. 75-280, 
editions, ii. 69. 
text, ii. 70. 
Latin translation of, ii. 72. 
other translations, ii. 78, 74. 
~ dedication to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, ii. 77. 
table of, ii. 79. 
the recreation of his other stud- 
; ies, iii. 18. 
Essex, Earl of, corrections by Bacon 
: in Camden’s Annals, 
respecting his expedition to 
pain in 1589, ii. 50. 
respecting the false alarm 
of a Spanish invasion in 
1559, il. 57. 
his trial for treason, ii. 61- 
54 


64. 
Estaples, treaty: of, i. 175. 
ee of, between Henry VII. and 
Charles VIIL., i. 195, 198. 
s#unuchs, envious, ii. 104. 
why trusted by kings, ii. 228. 
Evil comes in contact with good, 
how, iii. 112. 
whether God the author of, iii. 
180. 
Evil eye, ii. 103. 
Exchequer, Court of, its jurisdiction, 
i, 130. ; 
41* 
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Excommunication, Pope’s Bull’ of, 
published at Paul’s Cross, i. 331. 
Exercises, appropriate to each dis- 
ease, li. 253. 
the efficacy: of exercise or prac- 
tice, iii. 131, 301. 
Exeter, besieged by Perkin War- 
beck, i. 285. 
visited by Henry VIL, i. 289. 
Expense, essay on, 1i. 174, 175. 
ought to be but to half the re- 
ceipts, ii. 175. 
Extortions of Henry VII., i. 825, 326. 
Eye, evil, ii. 108. 


Fabours, of Gyngham, drawn down 
by the garrison, i. 149. 
Fabyan, character of his chronicle, 
i, 15, 25. 
Facility, a vice of men in authority, 
ii. 114. 
Factions in a state, the breaking: of, 
a remedy: for discontentments, 
ii. 130. 
essay on Faction, ii. 254-256. 
Faculties of the mind of man three- 
fold, hence three classes of written 
books, i. 33. 
Faith, confession of, iii. 147-157. 
Fall of man, iii. 151. 
Falsehood, the shame and wickeds 
ness of, ii. 84. 
Montaigne on, ii. 83. 
Fama omnis e domesticis emanat, 
ii. 264. : 4 
Fame, her pedigree, ii. 123, 
like a river, bears.up things light 
and swollen,and drowns things 
weighty and solid, ii. 259. 
of learning her flight slow with- 
out some feathers of ostenta- 
tion, ii. 262. 
the spur to virtue, iii. 104. 
Family, old, ii. 122. 
Faro, Katheren de, mother of Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 902. 
Favourites of Princes, ii, 167. 
Fawcon, one of our pursuivants, i. 
149. 
Ferdinando of Spain, i. 181. 
his wars in Granada, i. 163. 
his share in the execution of the 
Earl of Warwick by Henry 
VIL., i. 805, 306. 
according to Sir James Mack- 
intosh, i. 306, 317. 
his policy respecting Castile, i, 
340. 
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Ferdinando — continued. 
rumored marriage with Madame 
de Fois, i. 342. 
his power strengthened by the 
death of Philip, King of Cas- 
tile, 1. 348. 
Ferdinando, Louis XI. and Hen- 
ry VII., tres magi of kings, 
i, 364. 
Ferdinando and Isabella, send let- 
ters to Henry VIL. to report 
the conquest of Granada, i. 
189. 
make peace with Charles VIII., 
i. 195. 
proposed marriage, between 
their daughter Katherine 
and Prince Arthur of Eng- 
land, i. 277. — See Isabella. 

Ferdinando the younger, King of 
Naples, i. 239. 

Fines, after five years, to be final, 
to conclude all strangers’ rights, i. 
141, 142. 

Fishing on the coast of England, 
rights of the Dutch to, i. 346. 

Fistula Panis, quid, i. 445. 

Fitz-gerard, Thomas, Earl of Kil- 
dare, rebels against Henry VIL., i. 
75, 76. 

Fitzwater, Lord, favours Perkin 

Warbeck, i. 212. 
apprehended, tried, and behead- 
ed, i. 223. 
Flammock, Thomas, leader of the 
Cornish rebels against Henry 
VI., i. 264. 
— prisoner at Blackheath, i. 


ae at Tyburn, i. 274. 
Flanders, rebels against Henry VII. 
assemble in, i. 81. 
rebels against Maximilian, i. 
150. 
speech of the French ambassa- 
dors conceruing, i. 159. 
and England, man and wife, i. 
219... - 
English merchants ordered to 
leave by Henry VII., i. 222, 
244. 
trade resumed, i. 258, 260. 
Wiattery among lovers, i ii. 110. 
of a man’s self, ii. 171. 
flowers commended for gardens, ii. 
236-239. 
sweet-scented, ii. 238, 
Flux of matter perpetual, in. 274. 
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Foderingham, burial-place of Cecile, 


Duchess of York, i. 239. ' 

Fois, Madame de, report of her mar- 
riage with Ferdinando of Castile, 
i. 342. 

Followers and Friends, essay on, ii. 
247-249. 

Fool hath said in his heart, There is 

no God, iii. 176, 177. 
more of, than of the wise, in 
human nature, ii. 116. 

Forfeiture, women advanced by their 
husband, or his ancestors, not al- 
lowed to alienate the lands, by 
Statute of 11 Henry VIL, i. 242. 

Formalities, use of, ii. 164-166. 

Forrest, Myles, one of the murderers 
of the princes in the Tower, i i. 214. 

Fortune, the advancement of, i. 22. 

high, how to bear oneself i in, ii. 
111-115. 

is like a market, ii. 152. 

essay on, ii. 215-218. 

the mould of, is in a man’s 
hands, ii. 215. 

blind, but not invisible, Tb. ; 

her way is like the milky way 
in heaven, /0. 

her two daughters, Confidence 
and Reputation, ii. 217. 

wise men attribute their virtues 
to, 1b. 

Fouldrey, in Lancashire, rebels from 
Treland land at, i. 87. 

Fountains in gardens, of two kinds, 
li. 241. 

Foxe, Bishop of Duresme, pity, 

counsellor, i. 64. 

subsequent promotions, i. 65. 

ambassador to Scotland, i. 96. 

Lord Privy Seal to Henry VIL, 
i. 259. 

strengthens Norham Castle 
against the Scots, i. 275. 

with Hialas to treat with James 
IV., i. 278. 

his meeting with James IV. at 
Melrosse, i. 299. 

busied about the marriage of 


Prince Arthur with Katharine’ 


of Arragon, i. 317. 

negotiates the marriage of the 
Princess Mary with Charles, 
Prince of Castile, i. 353. 


France, all noblesse or peasantry, i. 


Henry VII. of England a 
the kingdom, i. 170. 
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France — continued. 
Henry VII, his cause of war 
with, and pr eparations, 1. 177. 
why overmatched by England, 
ii. 180. 
the League of, ii. 256. 
king of, his retort on the am- 
bassador of the emperor, iii. 
108. = = 
— See French. 
Frankfort, treaty of, between Max- 
“imilian and Charles VIIi., i. 
155. 
Franklin, the apothecary, concerned 
inthe murder of Overbury, his dy- 
ing disclosures, ii. 11, 12. 


' Frankness_ of dealing, a mark of - 


ability, ii. 95. 
Freemen, the king’s, summoned to his 
- Great Council, i. 872. 
Freewill i in thinking, some affect, ii. 
8I. 
Freethinking, ii. 81. 
French, feeling of the English tow- 
; ards, i. 125, 126. 
well acquainted with the cour- 
age of the English, i. 127. 
are wiser than they seem, the 
Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are, ii. 164. 
army, often ill provided, by Tea- 
_ son of negligence, iii. 73. 
Friends and followers, essay on, ii. 
247-249. 
Friendship, essay on, ii- 165-174. 
three main fruits of, 
peace in the alfections, ii. 
. 165-170. 
“support in the judgment, ii. 
170-178. 
aid on all occasions, ii. 173- 
175. 
there is little in the world, and 
least of all between equals, 
ii. 249. 
frion, Stephen, an emissary of Mar- 
garet.of Burgundy, 1. 208. 
sent by Charles VIII. ambassa- 
dor to Perkin Warbeck, i. 208. 
Perkin guided by him, i. 536. 
Fulforde’s march to the relief of Ex- 
eter besieged by Perkin Warbeck, 
Re 
Fuller, his remark concerning May- 
‘games in harvest time, ii. 61, 62. 


Gabato, Sebastian, sails with three 
ships beyond Labrador, 1. 294. 
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Gagvien, Robert, Prior of the Trin- 
ity, ambassador from Charles 
VIII. to Henry VIL, i. 158. 
his speech to the council, i. 159- 
165. 
libels Henry VII. in Latin verse, 
i. 172 


Gains, light, make heayy purses, ii. 
256. 


Galba, his dying speech, ii. 85. 
omnium consensu capax impe- 
rii, nisi imperasset, ii. 115. 
his saying, ‘‘legi a se militem 
non emi,’’ ii. 130. 
prophecy of Tiberius respecting, 
li. 204. 

Galeot, James, the French general 
killed at the battle of St. cao 
oie 

Gambling by servants, statute of 
Henry VIL. respecting, i. 334. 

Garcilazzo de Viega, ii. 215. 

Gardens, essay on, ii. 235-245. 

passages resembling im the 
Winter's Tale, ii. 235-237. 
God Almighty first planted a 
garden, li. 235. 
for all the months in the year, 


Ib. 
flowers and fruits commended, 
ii. 235-239. 


dimensions required, ii. 239. 
subdivisions of, Jd. 
alleys and hedges, ii. 239, 240. 
fountains, ii. 241, 242. 
heaths, ii. 242, 243. 
_side grounds, ii. 243, 244. 
aviaries, ii. 245. 
Garter, order of the, sent by Moicy 
VIL. to Alphonso, eldest son 
of Ferdinando of Spain, i. 
199. 
given to Philip King of Castile 
by Henry VIL., i. 347. 
Gascoign, wines and woads of, to be 
brought only in English bottoms, 
i. 145. 
Gate-vein, i. 259. 
Gaunt, rebels against Maximilian, i. 
‘150. 
submits, i. 186-189. 
Gellius, A., on verbal distinctions, 
ii. 165. 
Gemes, brother of Bajazet, i. 164. 
Genitings, ii. 237. 
Gentlemen, the more gertlemen, 
ever the lower books of sub- 
sidies, i. 148. 
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Gentlemen — continued. 
- if too many in a state, the Com- 
mons will be base. ii. 179. 

George, St., his fields, Henry VII. 
encamped i in, i. 270. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his discov- 
ery of a new passage to Cataia, i. 
295. 

Gloucester, Richard, Duke of, mur- 
ders his nephews, i. 246. 

God, a jealous God, ii. 86. 

‘Indians haye no name for, ii. 
133. 

no opinion of Him better than a 
wrong opinion, ii. 135, 

His nature, iii. 147. 

Gold, exportation of, prohibited by. 
Henry VIL +, 1. 146, 1 

Goldenston, Thomas, Prior of Christ 
_ Church in canterbury, sent ambas- 
sador to Charles VIII., i. 170. 

Gondebault sent ambassador. by Maz 
imilian to. Henry VII., uu. 174, 
175, 192. 

Good, strongest at first; ill, im con- 

j tinuance, ii. 160. 

and evil, colours of, iii. 100- 
120. 


Goodness, and goodness of nature, 
essay. on, ii. 118-121. 
Philanthropia of the Greeks, ii. 
118, 
Charity of theologians, Jb. 
found even among the Turks, ii. 
118, 
both a habit and a disposition, 
ii. 119. 

Gordon, Lady Catheren, daughter of 
the earl of Huntley, James 
consents to, her marri é with 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 250. 

seized by Henry VII. at St. 
Michael's Mount, i. 289. 
called the White Rose, i i, 298. 
Government, four pillars of, ii. 125. 
Grecia, designs of Charles VIII. on, 
i. 162. 


Granada, conquered from the Moors, 
i, 189. 
erin battle of, iii. 175. 
Gratiosi, or favourites of princes, ii. 
265, 
Great place, essay on, iii. 111-115. 
its servitude, ii. 11. 
dangers and discomforts, i ii, 112. 
all rising to, is by a winding 
ttair, H. 115. 
Greese of the quire, i. 282. 
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Gregory the Great, his attempt to 
. extinguish heathen learning, ii. 
275. 


Grottas for estivation, ii. 233. 

Guildford, Sir Richard, sent by 
Henry VIL. to Kent alte ‘Perkin 
Warbeck’s rebellion. i. 237. 

Say oie , siege Of by Charles VUL, 


Gyngham, he siege of, i. 149, 176. 


Hacket, the fanatic, notes by. Bacon 
in Camden, respecting, ii. 52, 
53. 

Hadrian, Cardinal, his correspond- 
ence in Latin with Henry VII., i. 
363. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his Jur: isdiction 
of the House of Lords, i. 370. 

Hall, merit of his History, i. 14, 
2 


3. 
Hammes, Sir Robert Curson, gov- 
ernor of, i. 330. 
Handmill, a prudent king should be 
able to grind with a, ii. 149. 
Hastings, Lord, an enemy to the 
Queen Dowager, i. 79, 
Higalth, essay on the regiment of, ii. 
188-190. 


Hearne, Thomas, his edition of Cam= 
den’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 47, 48, ‘ 
eart, no receipt can open it, but a 

Heart friend, af 167. sa 

Heaths in gardens, li. 242, 243. 

Hector, Dr., to the dames of, Lon- 
don, iii. 118. 

Hedges for gardens, ii. 240, 

Helena, he that preferred t her quitted 
me gifts of Juno and of Pallas, ii. 

Helps to the intellectual powers, iii. 

Henning rh: He Vil 
enningham, Hen yII. 

; tained at, by the Fa 
i, 327. 

Henricus Princeps Wallie, elogium 

Baconi de eo, ii. 15-17. 
hy 60 Noy. anno 1612, ii. 
5. are 


' enter- 
rl of Oxford, 


mors ejus veneno falso relata, ii. 


Henry VL, his canonization, i. 348. 
pointed out Henry VIL., then a 
as as to be his successor, Yr 
. 
Henry VIL., History of, i. 45-365. 
preface, i i. 13-40. 
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Henry VII., History of —continued. Henry VIEL, History of—continued. 


. text, ie 16-18. ‘ 
inaccuracies of, i. 18, 
omissions wn, 1. 18. 

Latin translation of, i. 19. 
style of Bacon’s History of, i. 
20. 
Corsrdets of, i. 38, 39. 
his character compared with that 
of James I., i. 24, 25. pig 

Teraknesees and errors, i. 26, 27. 

titles to the crown at his acces- 

sion, i. 47-51. reas : 
sored on Bosworth field, i. 

2. i 

journey to London, i. 52. 
entry into the city, i. 52, 53, 
coronation, i. 54-56. 
body-guard, i. 56, 57. 
first parliament, 1. 57. 

. pardons and atfainders, i. 57-638. 
marriage, 1. 65. . 
measures against the rebels un- 
~ der Lambert Symnell, i. 85- 

Ot. ' 
second parliament, i. 94, 
relations with France, i. 97. 
policy respecting SBrittaine, i. 
~ 97-100, 128, 129. 
journey to York, i.137. 
ames III. of Scotland seeks his 
assistance, i. 138. ; 
‘engages Adrian de Castello in 
his service, i. 139. 
the best lawgiver to this nation, 
after Edward I., i. 141, 147. — 
ee Statutes. 
replies to the overtures of the 
. French ambassador, by.claim- 
ing the kingdom of France, i, 


treaty with Maximilian, i. 174. 
summons parliament in his sev- 
enth year, i, 176, 186. 
revives benovolences, i. 183. 
receives letters from Ferdinando 
_ and Isabella of Spain, i. 189. 
sails from Sandwich to Calais, 
i, 194, 
overtures of peace from Charles 
VIIE. sent by Lord Cordes, i. 
194, 195. : 
~ peace of Estaples, i. 196-199. 
imposture of Perkin Warbeck, 
199-304. ll “s 
is covetousness, i. 234, 263, 824 
336, 357, 338, 


entertained at Latham, by Sir 
Thomas Stanley, i. 245. 

enters into a league with the 
Italian States against Charles 
VIIL., i. 238, 275. = 

mode, of borrowing loana from 
his subjects, 261, 262. 


_Tebellion in Cornwall, i. 264. 


brings Perkin Warbeck to Lon- 
don, i. 283-293. 

interview with Archduke Philip 
at Calais, i. 308. 

declines to join in a crusade, i. 
314. 

marries his daughter Margaret 
to James IV. of Scotland, i. 
322. 

death of his queen, i. 824. 

oppression of his subjects, i. 
825-829, 

harshness to the Earl of Oxford, 
i, 827, 328, , 

parliament summoned in the 
nineteenth year of his-reign, 
i. 332-336. 

policy at the death of Isabella; 
Queen of Castile, i. 336-338. 

contemplates a marriage with 
the young queen of Naples, 
i. 339. 


interview with Philip, King of 
Castile, at, Windsor, i, 344- 


seeks Lady Margaret, Duchess 
Dowager of Savoy, in mar- 
riage, i. 349. 

marriage protracted by. reason 
‘of the king’s illness, i. 350, 

nee f : a 
is purpose of marriage wi 
‘bon Queen of Castile, i. 
351. 


claim to the government of Cas- 
tile, i. 350. 

his vast treasures, i. 353, 

marriage treaty between his 
daughter Mary and Charles, 
Prince of Castile, Jb. 

the Salomon of England, i. 354. 

dies at Richmond, /6. { 

nig character, i, 355-365, 379- 


39. 
his. birth at Pembroke, i. 365. 
tomb at Westminster, Jd. 4 
his treatment of his nobles, ii. 
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Henry VIII. — continued. 
his secrecy in matters of state, 
ii. 149. 
his law respecting houses of hus- 
bandry, ii. 180. 
Henry VIIL., his birth, i. 172. 
beginning of a history of his 
reign, i. 33-40, 395-397. 
his divorce from Katherine of 
Arragon, i. 320. 
undertaken by Bacon at the re- 
quest of Prince Charles, i. 
393. 
his purchases of Tournay and 
Bulloigne, iii. 71. 

Henry, Duke of York, son of Henry 
VIL, contracted to the Princess 
Katherine of Spain, i. 322. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, memorial 

of him, ii. 19-22. 

possibly intended to be sent to De 
Thou, ii. 11. 

died on the 6th Nov. 1612, ii. 
19. 

rumour of poison at his death 
unfounded, ii. 22. 

Henry III. of France, effect of his 
league against the Protestants, ii. 

~ 124. 5 

Heraclitus, his saying, that dry light 
is the best soul, ii. 171. 

Herbert, George, Bacon’s translation 
of the Psalms dedicated to, iii. 
205. 

Hercules, sailing in an earthen pot, 

ii. 94. 

his labours, iii. 46. 

Heresies and schisms the greatest 

scandals, ii. 87. 

how to be avoided, ii. 89. 

the origin of, ii. 276. 

twofold origin of, iii. 178. 

three degrees of heresies deny- 
ing the power of God, J6. 

Heretics in England, dealt with by 

Henry VIL., i. 815. 
one converted by him, J6. 

Herne, a mercer, one of Perkin War- 
beck’s counsellors, i: 283. 

Hermogenes, the rhetorician, ii. 225. 

Hialas, Peter, ambassador to Henry 

VII. from Ferdinando and 
Isabella, i. 277. Seti 

‘employed by him to treat with 

ames IV. of Scotland, i. 278. 

Historian, his office compared with 
that of a judge summing up, i. 30. 
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History of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
1. 83-40, 395-397. 
of the reign of Henry VIL., i. 
45-365. 
Holinshed, character of his history, 
~ 4.14, 25. 

Holy Ghost, the power of, iii. 154. 
in form of a vulture, ii. 91.” 
Holy War, advertisement touching 

an, iii. 21-48. 
Homer, his prophecy of the Roman 
~ empire, ii. 208. _ 
Homicide, the king’s suit by indict- 
~ ment, no longer to await the year 
and day allowed by way of appeal, 
i. 132. ? 
Honour hath three things in it, ii. 
208. 
and Reputation, essay on, ii. 
263-265. 
gained upon another, hath 
quickest reflexion, ii. 264. 
degrees of sovereign honour, 
ii. 264, 265. 
conditores imperiorum, ii. 264. 
legislatores, /0. 
liberatores, 76. 
propugnatores imperii, Jb. 
patres patriz, ii. 265. 
degrees of honour in subjects, 
ii. 265. 
participes curarum, ii. 265. 
duces belli, ii. 265. 
gratiosi, Jd. 
negotiis pares, bd. 
Hope, earthly, meditation on, tii. 
162, 170, 171. 
all to be employed upon the life 
to come, ili. 172. . 
Hortensius, idem manebat, neque 
idem decebat, ii. 225... ‘ 
Hosea’ on the government of the 
Jews, iii. 41. ; 
Hostages to Fortune, wife and chil- 
dren, are, ii. 101. 
Houses of husbandry, statute of 
Henry VII. to maintain, i. 143 ; 
yi 180. apes 
ucks and foldings, w in Ire- 
lind ay oe te 
Huntley, Earl of, proposed marriage 
of his daughter to Perkin War- 
beck, i. 250. ° 
Husbandry, a profitable profession 
for rich men, 1i. 200. 
Husbands and Wives, ii. 101-103. 
women never complain of hus- 
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Husbands and Wives — continued. 
' bands of their own choosing, 
iii. 114. 
Hygees teeth sowed by the king, i. 
45. 
Hyperbole, speaking in a perpetual, 


‘comely in nothing but in love, ii. 
0. 


Hypocrisy of Atheism, ii. 133. 
Hypocrites detected in the works of 
mercy, iii. 173 
compared with heretics, iii. 174. 
characteristics of, iii. 174, 175. 


Idolatry, what, iii. 28. 


of the Jews and of the heathen, ~ 


iii. 41. 

Idols, Henry VII. vexed with, i. 290. 

Ifs and Ands, to qualify words of 
treason, i. 228. 

Ignorance, trick to make it seem 
judgment, ii. 165. 

Til is strongest in continuance, good 
at first, ii. 160. 

Image of God, what, iii. 40. 

Imitation is a globe of precepts, ii. 
113. 

Imports, prohibition of foreign man- 
ufactures, i. 333. 

Impostors and hypocrites, character- 
istics of, iti. 174, 175. 

Tmposture, three kinds of, iii. 175. 

Inbowed widows, ii. 233. 

Incaes of Peru, their government, 
‘iii. 28. 

Incarnation, the, iii. 152, 153. 
Indies, West, burnings by lightnings 
_ there, ii. 274. 

~ former inhabitants 
how, J6. 
tortures the Indians will under- 
Opi. 2te.07 * 
Indian emblem, the hand on the 
centre of a bladder, i. 268. 
Industry, its gains sweet, why, iii. 


perished, 


Infanta, proposed marriage of Prince 
‘Charles to the, iii. 5. 
Infantry, strength of an army con- 
sisteth in, i. 144. : 
the nerve of an army, ii. 179. 


Informations penal, how evaded, i. 


Ingrossing, ii. 128. 
Innocent VIII., Pope, embassy to 
: from Henry VIL, i. 94. 
sends a cap of maintenance to 
Henry VIL, i. 281, 282. 
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Innovations, essay on, ii. 160, 161. 

Inquisitive people commonly envi- 
ous, ii. 104. 

Insolert, the most subject to envy, 
ii. 107. 

Instauration, the work Bacon him- 

self most esteemed, iii. 16. 
his motive in writing, iii. 18. 

Insurrection in Yorkshire against 
the commissioners appointed by 
ee VII. to raise a subsidy, 1. 

34. . 

Intellectual powers, helps to the, 
iii. 125-184. 

Intercursus magnus, treaty between 
Henry VII. and the Achduke 
Philip, i. 260. 

Intercursus malus, treaty between 
Henry VII. and Philip King of 
Castile, i. 260, 346. 

Intestate, why men die, ii. 398. 

Intrusions, informations of, falsely 
charged by Empson and Dudley, 
i. 326 


Invidia, translated discontentment, 
ii. 108 

Ira_hominis non implet justiciam 
Dei, ii. 91. ; 

Ireland, Simnell’s rebellion in, i. 


Perkin Warbeck makes a sec- 
ond vain attempt to raise re- 
bellion, i. 243. 

quieted by Sir E. Poyning’s 
commission, i. 233, 248, 244. 

Henry VII. attempts to intro- 
duce English manners, i. 297. 

Irish rebel, petitioned to be hanged 
in a withy, ii. 214. 
Isabella, Queen of Castile, her death, 
i. 336. ; 
policy of Henry VII. thereupon, 
i. 836, 337. 

her saying concerning good 
manners, ii. 257. 

— See Ferdinand. 

Italians, compositions of their goods 
taken by the king, i. 63. 

make little difference between 

children and near kinsfolks, 


ii. 100. 
Italy, all noblesse or peasantry, i. 
145. 
policy of Henry VIE. respecting, 
i. 168. 


Iterations are commonly loss of 
time, ii. 162. 
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James I., whether Bacon wrote the 
History of Henry VII. to flat- 
ter him, 1. 21-32. 


his alterations in Bacon’s manu-. 


script of the reign of Henry 
VI1., i. 48, 55, 61. 
his dependence on the House o 
' Commons for supplies, iii. 
54-57. ~ 
James III. of Scotland, Henry VII. 
sends an embassy to, i. 96. 
his death, i. 187. 
killed at Bannocksbourn, i. 139. 
James IV. of Scotland, devoted to 
France, i. 181. 
Henry VII. declares war against 
him, i. 184, 185. 


his reception of Perkin War-) 


beck, 1. 244-250. 

invades Northumberland, i. 250- 
258. 

again invades England, and be- 
sieges Norham Castle, i, 275. 


retires before the Earl of Surrey, 


i. 276, 


Hialas sent by Henry with pro- 


posals of peace, i. 277, 
refuses to give up Perkin, i. 279. 
dismisses him, i. 281. 
demands reparation for. the mur- 

der of the Scots at Norham, 

I. 298. 
makes peace with Henry VILI., 

i. 300. 
marries Margaret, daughter of 

Henry VIL., i. 322. 

Jason the Thessalian, iii. 65. 
Jest, some subjects privileged from, 
ii. 192. 


Jesuits, cunning of, ii. 154, 

Jews, their idolatries, iii. 41, 

Joan, or Juanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
"~~ nando of Spain, wife of Philip 

king of Castile, i. 347. 
her marriage with Henry VIT. 
of England thought of; i. 351. 
_ dies insane, i. 347. 

John a Chamber, heads the rising 
in Yorkshire and Durham 
against, Henry VILI., i. 186. 

hanged at York, 76. 

John, king of Arragon, mortgages 
Ruscignon and Perpignian ‘to 
France, i. 195. 

Joseph, Michael, a farrier of Bod- 
min, leader of the insurrec- 
tion in Cornwall, against 
Henry VIL, i. 264. hi 
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Joseph — continued. : ; 
taben PHsOREE at Blackheath, 
i. 278. 
executed at Tyburn, i, 274. 
Juanna. — See Joan. — 
Jubilee at Rome, A. D. 1500; i, 812. > 
Judah and Issachar, the blessing of, 
will never meetin one state, ii.179. 
Judges, their office is, jus dicere, not) 
jus dare, ii. 265. 
should be more learned than 
witty, more reverend than 
plausible, more advised than 
‘confident, 16. ; 
the unjust, is the, capital . ree; 
mover of landmarks, ii. 266. — 
their principal duty, to suppress 
force and fraud, #b. 1 
must beware of harsh construg- 
tions, i1 267. tea 
ought to have regard to time ag, 
ei as ae bee, : boas 
ought in justice to remember; 
mercy, ii. 267. AEN te 
their parts in hearing causes, are” 
four, Jb. : 
conduct towards advocates, ii. 
268. 
in relation to the sovereign, ii. 
269, 270. ; 
Judicature, essay on, ii. 265-270. 
duties,of judges— a 
towards the parties sueing, li.” 
266, 267. ‘ 
towards advocates and: coun- 
sel, a 26% 268. f 
towards clerks and ministers, - 
ii. 268, 269. 105" eroag 
tngards the sovereign, ii, 269, 


Julius, IL, Pope, requested to. can- 
paige Henry VI. of England, i. 

Julius Cesar. —See Cesar, J ulius. 

J ariedicHipuy stir not questions. of, ii. : 

J ustices, statute of Henry VII. re-., 
specting, monitory and minatory, — 
i. 146. sch Ie: 

Justs and tourneys, ii. 211, 212. — 


Katharine, daughter of Ferdinando ; 
and Isabella, i. 277, 316. 
her ill-omened marriage with : 
Arthur, son of Henry VII., ie: 
305, 306, 316. 
her dowry, i. 819. 
whether bedded, i. 320, 321. 
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endal 
eu Vilth’s reign, i. 259. 
Kent, Perkin Warbeck lands near 
Sandwich, i. 236. 
never conquered, i. 266. 
Earl of, firm fo Henry YIU. 
against the Cornish rebels, i. 
266, 267. We 
Kentish men loyal to Henry VII. 
against Perkin Warbeck, i. 
236." °° 
Cornish rebels desire to_ join 
with them against Henry 
VIL., i. 266. 
Kildare, Earl of, Deputy of Ireland, 
sg NEB ase 


sent prisoner to England by Sir 
~ Edward Poynings, Jb. * 
his attainder reversed, i. 297, 
Kings not envied but by kings, ii, 
Scere tO i 


have few things to desire, and 
many to fear, ii, 140. 
sometimes set their hearts on 
toys, why, Jb Nah 
great conquerors superstitious in 
their latter years, ii. 141. 
often will contradictories, ii, 142. 
dangers to, from their neigh- 
bours, 6. 
wives, li. 143. 
children, 1b. 
prelates, ii. 144. 
nobles, 0. 
second nobles, ii, 145. 
merchants, /6. 
commons, Jd. 
men of war, ii. 146. 
resemble heavenly bodies, Zé. 
triumyirate of, Henry VIII., 
Francis I., and Charles Y.., ii. 
149." : 


their favourites, ii. 167. 
Kingdoms, essay on the true great- 
"ness of, ii, 176-188. 

* causes of their true greatness, 
iii. 61-64. ify 
King’s Bench, institution and juris- 

diction of, i. 180. ‘ 
Knee-timber for ships, some men re- 
semble, ii. 120. 
Knesworth, Mayor of London, fined 
1400/. by Henry VII., i. 852. 
Knights-bannerets, twelve made by. 
Henry VIL., i. 56. 
Knowledge is but remembrance, ii. 
73. , 


© itself is power, iii. 179. 


prior of St. John’s, in Hen- 
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Tabrador, Sebastian Gabato sails to, 
i. 295 


Lambert cned| the Pretender, i. 
91. 
crowned at Dublin, i. 85. 
ends as a scullion in the royal > 
_ kitchen, i. 91. 
Lancaster, House of, its title to the 
throne, i. 48-51, 
Landloper, i. 201. 
Languages should be learnt before 
travelling, ii, 187. 1 
Langtiedoc, wines and woads of, to 
be imported only in English bot- 
_ toms, i. 145. 
Lanthony, Prior of, made Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, i. 282. 
Tapdigpqna and lukewarm persons, 


li, 00, ; 
Latham, Henry VII. goes in progress 
to, to make merry with Sir Thom- 
as Stanley, i. 234, 235. 
Laws, to be treated of at large by 
_ the historian, why, i. 147. 
amuinistration of penal laws, ii. 


Laws of England, digest of, pur- 
posed by Bacon, iii. 17. 3 
Learning flourishes in the middle 

age of a state, ii. 280. 
Lepanto, battle of, ii. 186, 194. 
Lethe, runneth as well above ground 
as below, ii. 273. 
Letters, from Henry VII. to the 
i Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
don, i, 198, 353, 
others from Calais, i. 310. 
Leucippus, his school charged with 
atheism, ji. 132. | 
Lewis XI. closeness his tormentor, — 
ii. 169. , 
Ley ie to his Swiss mercenaries, 
iii. 76. 
Libels against the state, ii, 123, 
against Henry VIL, i. 231. 
Liberatores imperiorum, ii. 264, 
Lie, why men love lies, ii. 81. 
the'shame of, ii. 84. 
Light, dry, the best soul, ii. 171. 
Lightnings in the West Indies, ii. 274. 
Likenesses of children to relations 
rather than parents, ii. 100. 
Limitation, a statute of, passed by 
Henry VII, i. 142. 
Lincoln, Earl of, joins the Irish re- 
ellen against Henry VIL, i. 


joins battle at Newark, i, 88, 89. 
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Lingard, Dr, on the restoration of 
the Queen Dowager’s dower, by 
Henry VII, i. 73. 

Lions under Salomon’s throne, ii. 
270. 

Liver, sarza taken for disease of, ii. 
166. 

Loan from the City of London to 

Henry VII. of 4,000/.,-i. 148. 

loans borrowed from his subjects 
by Henry VIE., i. 261. 

London, the city contributes 9,000. 

to a benevolence, in the 7th 
year of Henry VIL., i. 184. 

army of Henry VII. assembled 
at, for the invasion of France, 
i. 193. 

letters sent by Henry VII. to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, an- 
nouncing the peace of Esta- 
ples, i. 198. 

others from Calais, i. 310. 

bound for the performance of 
the treaty between Henry VII. 
and the Archduke Philip, i. 
260. 

threatened by the Cornish rebels 
encamped at Blackheath, i. 
267, 270. 

pays a benevolence of 5,000 
marks to Henry VII., i. 335. 

Long robe, persons of the, i. 332. 

Long, Roger, plots Perkin War- 
beck’s escape from the Tower, i. 
302, 304. 

Lopez, Roderigo, tried for a conspir- 
acy to poison Queen Elizabeth, ii. 
5 


Louis XI. afraid of an able man, i. 
361. 
Ferdinando, and Henry VIL., 
tres magi of kings, i. 364. 
Love compared with Envy, ii. 103. 
essay on, ii. 109-111. 


the stage more beholden to, than , 


the life of man, ii. 109. 

in extravagance, the excesses 
of it, ii. 110. 

the ruin of business, ii. 111, 
336. 

nuptial, friendly, wanton, ii. 
111. 


a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery.of pic- 
tures, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there is no 
love, ii. 166. 

— See Cupid. 
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Lovell, Lord, his rebellion against 

Henry VIL., i. 67, 68. 

sails to Flanders, i. 82. 

corresponds with Sir Thomas 
Broughton, J6. 

lands at Fouldrey in Lancashire, 
i. 87. 

mystery respecting his death, i. 
91 


Low Countries, excellence of their 
government, ii. 121. 
cycle of weather observed in, ii- 
276. 
their wealth, iii. 80, 81. 
have the best mines above 
ground in the world, ii. 128. 
Lucullus, his winter residence, ii. 
230, 


his faction of Optimates, ii. 255. 

Ludlow Castle, scene of the death of 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIL., 
i. 320. 

Lullius Typocosmia, iii. 132. 

Lungs, flower of sulphur taken for 
the, ii. 167. 

Luxembourg, Francis Lord of, am- 
bassador to England from Charles 
VIIL, i. 157. 


Machiavel, object of ‘‘the Prince,’’ 
iL ; 

saying of, that Christianity had 

given good men up in prey to 
tyrants, li. 119. ; 

on partizanship in princes, ii. 
124. pees ‘4 


on force of custom, ii. 213. 
freducatl Gregory the Great, ii. 
75. 
on the sinews of war, iii. 52, 73. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, his remarks 

on Bacon’s History of Henry 
V LL dseh, 22. 

his charges answered, i. 23-30. 

his bad habit of altering Bacon's 
phraseology, i. 325. 


on the share of Ferdinand of » 


Spain in the execution of the 


Earl of Warwick by Henry - 


VIT., i. 306, 307, 317. 


Madden, Sir Frederic, on Perkin + 


Warbeck, i. 201. 

Mecenas on the marriage of Julia, 
ii. 168. 

ii. 134. 


Mahomet, his sword not to be taken 
up, ii. 90. 


Magnanimity destroyed by atheism, A 


= 
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Mahomet — continued. 
going to the mountain, ii. 117. 
his opportunities, ii. 276. 
Malpertius, Lord, brings tidings to 
youre Vil. from Bretayne, i. 
9. 
Man, of allliving things most suscep- 
tible of improvement, iii. 127, 
128. 
creation of, iii. 150. 

Man, Isle of, lawsuit respecting, on 
the death of Ferdinand, Earl of 
Derby, note by Bacon in Camden, 
ii. 56. 

Maniable, iii. 130. 

Mannerhood of the kingdom, i. 144. 

Manufactures, where foreign mate- 

rials are but superfluities, for- 
eign manufactures should be 
prohibited, i. 333. 
one nation selleth to another one 
of three things, ii. 128. 
effect of on the military spirit of 
a-nation, ii. 182. 
Manuring, arable land cannot be 
_Mmanured without people and fami- 
lies, i. 142. 

Marcus Antonius, one of the only 
two great men of history carried 
away by love, ii. 110. 

Margaret, Lady. eldest daughter of 

; Henry VII., sought in mar- 

riage by James IV., i. 299. 
her marriage, i. 323. 
her jointure, J. 

Margaret, Lady, mother of Henry 
VIL, her dream, i. 365. 

Margaret, Duchess Dowager of 

Savoy, sought in marriage by 
Henry VII., i. 349. . 

marriage postponed by reason 
of the king’s illness, i. 351. 

Margaret of Burgundy, favours the 

Trish rebels against Henry 
VIL., i. 82, 83. 

receives all traitors against 
Henry VIL., i. 136. 

raises up Perkin Warbeck, i. 
200.: 

trains him herself for the part, 
i. 203, 205. 

sends him into Portugal, i. 205. 

thence to Ireland, i. 206. 

sends Stephen Frion to him, i. 
208. 

Perkin returns to her in Flan- 
ders, i. 209. 

Lord Suffolk flies to her, i. 816. 
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Marignian, Charles, ambassador to 


~ England, i. 157, 158. 


Marriage, essay on, ii. 101-103. 
the right time to marry, ii. 
103. 
by proxy, of Maximilian with 
Anne Duchess of Brittaine, 
i. 153, 154. 

Marsin, Francis, sent by Henry VII. 
to inquire touching the person and 
condition of the Queen of Naples, 
i. 339, 340. 

Martin Swart, leader of the Almaine 

force against Henry VIL., i. 
84. 

killed at Newark, i. 91. 

Martyrdoms, why to be reckoned 
among miracles, ii. 277. 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIL. treaty 
of marriage between her and 
Charles, Prince of Castile, i. 
353. 

never carried into effect, i. 309. 

Masques and triumphs, essay on, ii. 
209-211. 

Mathew, Tobie, letter from Bacon 

referring to his history of 
enry VITI., i. 393. 
to Cosmo de’ Medici, letter ded- 
icatory of a translation of Ba- 
con’s Essays, ii. 74. 

Mattacina of human fortune, i. 91. 

Matter in perpetual flux, ii. 274. 

Mattheus’s collection of proper 
words for metaphors, iii. 132. - 

Maximilian, King of Romans, rival 
of Charles VIII., i. 98, 106. 

rebellion of his subjects in Flan 
ders, i. 150. 

imprisoned at Bruges by the 
rebels, Jb. 

married by proxy to Anne, 
Duchess of Brittaine, i. 153, 
154. 

his daughter contracted to 
Charles VIII., i. 156. 

receives the news of the mar- 
riage of Charles VIII. to Anne 
of Brittaine, i. 173. 

sends ambassadors to England 
and Spain to raise a league 
against Charles VIII., i. 174. 

unprovided for war, i. 193. 

aspires to the government of 
Castile, on the death of Philip, 
i. 350. 

May, blossoms, better than March, 
iii. 101, 102. 
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May — continued. 
"games in harvest time, Fuller’s 
remark, ii. 61, 
Mayenne, Duke de, Lieut. Gen. of 
~ the state and crown of France,li.52. 
Meautys, his letter to Bacon respect- 
iny his History of Henry VII. 
eal te 
Mechanical arts flourish in the de- 
cline of a state, ii. 280. 
Mediator, Christ’s office, ili, 148. 
Meditationes sacre, translation, iii. 
165-180. 
Preface, iii. 161-163. 
Melocotones, ii. 237. ® 
Menoory, all knowledge is but re- 
membranee, ii. 273, 
narrative, iii. 134. 
artificlal, holpen by: exercise, iii, 
131. 


Mercenary forces, ii. 179. 
Merchandizing is the vena porta of 
wealth, ii. 219. 
Merchants, their value in a state, ii. 
145. 
Metohantstrangers, laws of Henry 
VIL. relating to, i. 134, 145, 
Merchant-adventurers of England 
induce parliament to abolish 
the monopolies of merchant- 
adventurers of London, i. 263. 
recalled from Flanders by Henry 
VIL, i. 222. 
continue the Flanders trade, i, 
259, 260. 
Mercy, hy poerites detected by their 
neglect of the works of, iii, “173. 
Merit and good works, the end of 
man’s motion, ii. 113. 

Metis, or Counsel, ii. 147, 

Mexico, conquest of, whether. justi- 
table, iii. 28. 

Middle region of the air, iii, 111. 

Militar election, i. 45. 

Military sery ices, statute of Henry 
VII. annulling leases and 
grants to such as neglect to 
serve the king, i. 332, 

spirit, the source of greatness in 
states, ii. 183. 
spirit of ‘different nations, ii. 183. 

Mines, the Low Countries have the 
best mines above ground in 
the world, ii. 128. 

Miracles, why never wrought to con- 
vince an atheist, ii, 182, 

new creations, iii. ‘2. 
of our Saviour, iii. 166. 
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Misanthropi, ii. 120. 
Moderator more troublesome thas 
the actor, ii. 162. 
Monarchy, without nobility a tyran> 
ny, li, 121. 
Money not the sinews of war, ii, 178; 
iii, 52, 73, 74. 
adds gr eatness to a state, when, 
iii. 76-80. 
Monkey tore up the priyate note- 
book of Henry VIL., i. 362, 
Monoculos, iii. 117. 
Monopolies, ii. 201. 
Montaigne on the meanness of false- 
hood, ii. 83. 
Moors driven out of Granada, i. 190. 
of Valentia, in Spain, iii, 24. 
Moore, Sir Thomas, his account A 
Sir James Tyrrell’s confession o 
the murder of the Princes in the 
Tower, i. 214. A 
Morley, Lord, killed before Heemiue, 
i. 152. 

Rae of heretics, ii. 87. 
Morton, John, Bishop of Ely, made 
a privy counsellor, i i, 64. 

speech respecting Brittaine, i. 
117-124. 
procures a law against gonspir- 
acy, i. 181. 
hated by the court, 20. ? 
dilemma for raising benevo- 
lences, i. 184. 
speech at St. Paul’s announcing 
the conquest of Granada, i, 191. 
life sought by the ak tebs 
els, i. 265, 
death and character, i. 310. 4 
Mort-pays, statute of Henry: VII. for 
. punishment of, i, 185. 
Morysine, Sir Richard, his Apomaxis 
calumniarum, i i. 322. 
Mothers, partiality of their affees 
tion, ii. 100. 
Mountebanks for the body politic, 
ii, 116. 
Mountford, Sir Symond, favours 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 212, 
tried and beheaded, i. 223. 
Mountjoy, Lord, Bacon's letters to, 
ili. 91-94. 
Murder, malicious intent necessary 
to constitute, lil. 74, 
Mustapha, his death fatal to Soly- 
man’s line, ii. 143. 
his wife Roxalana, Ib, 
Mutianus, his maxim, t that money is 


the sinews of war, iii, 62, 73,74 
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Naké Iness; unéomely both in mind 
“and body, ii. 97. 
a great defacement, iii. 45, 46. 
Nantes, besieged by Cliarles VIII., 
i. 109. 


Siege of, misdated by Bacon, i. 
~~ foo, 176-1785 
Naples, designs of Charles VIII. on, 
i: 162,169. 
conquered and lost by Charles 
VIIL, i. 238. 
revolts to Ferdinando the young- 
__ er, i. 238. ‘ 
Henry VIL. contemplates mar- 


riage with the Queen, widow 


of Ferdinando the younger, i. 
338, 339. 

Narcissus relating to Claudius the 
marriage of Silius and Megsalina, 
ii. 155: 

Narses, the etifitich, ii. 105. 

Nativity of the French king truly 
east, ii. 204. 

Nature, essa¥ on natuié in men, ii. 

211-213: 

custom only can alter and sub- 
dué, ii: 211. 

rules for disciplining, ii, 212. 

is bést perceivéd in privatéhess, 

alive 2s 

happy théy whose natures’ suit 
with their vocations, /0. 

fans either to herbs or weeds, Jd. 

deformed people gériérally have 
their revenge on, ii. 227: 

a. laws, i. 145. 
ebtichadnézzar, his tréé of mon+ 
archy, ii. 181. 

Necessity, of three kinds, 

for conset'vation -of life, 
iii: 43, 44: 
of obedience, iii. 44; 
of the act of God, or of 
: strangers, iii. 45. 
privilegeth only quoad jura pri- 
vata, iii. 45-47. 
Negative more pregnant of direction 
than the indefiiite, ii. 163. 
side easiest to uphold, ii. 165. 
Negotiating, essay on, ii. 245-247. 
whether by letter or in person 
best, ti. 245. ; 
choice of instruments, ii. 246, 
247. 

Nehemiah, his politic sadness before 
the king, ii: 155. 

Neville, Sir George, joins Perkin 
Warbeck at Paris, i. 209. 
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New trial granted upon a verdict, in 
cases above the valué of 40/., by 
Statute of Henry VII., i. 242, 

Newark, battle of, i. 89-92. 

Newport, in Flanders, besieged in 
vain by the French under Lord 
Cordes, i. 152. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, his proceedings 
and ordinances of the Privy Coun 
cil, i. 869, 370. 

Nobility, essay on, ii: 121-123; 

new, the act of power; ancient, 
the act of time, ii. 122: t 
of birth, abateth industry, ii. 
122. ; 
humerous, impoverish 4 state, Jb. 
not to be multiplied; ii. 128, 179. 

Nobles, how to be dealt with by 
kitigs, ii 144. _ 

Non-claim, Statute of; passed by 
Edward II, i. 142. 

fit fof times of war, Jb. 
Norham Castle, besieged in vain by 
_damés LV. of Scotland, i. 278 
Scottish gentlemién murdered au, 
i. 298. 

North, northern nations mofé mar- 

_ tial than southern, ii: 278. 

Northumbertatid, Earl of, employed 

by Henry VIL. to: quiet the 
malcontents of Durham and 
Yorkshire, i: 135. 
murdered by them, 70. Ch) 
invaded by the King of Scots, . 
with Perkin Warbeck; i. 250- 
258: 

Norway, prophecy respecting the 
fleet of; ii. 205: 

Norwich, Henry VII: at, i: 86. 

Notebook of Henry VII. torn up by 
his movikey, i. 362. 

Nunc dimittis, the sweetest canti¢le 
ii. 86. 


Odours introduced at iiasques, ii 
210: 


of ointments, more durable than 
those of flowers, ii. 259. 
Oes or spangs, ii. 210. 
Office, how to bear oneself in, ii. 
111-115. n 
Offices, false, against his rich sub- 
jects by Henry VIL, i. 326. 
Olive branch, rather than a laurel 
_ branch, in his hand, i: 161. : 
Opinion, that which relates fo truth 
is higher than that which relates 
to opinion, iii. 102, 103, 
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Opportunities, a wise man will make 
more than he finds, ii. 258. 

Opposition, many a man’s strength 
is in, ii. 255. 

Orange, Prince of, taken prisoner 
at the battle of St. Albans by 
Charles VIIL., i. 127. 

Order, the life of dispatch, ii. 163. 

Ordnance, invention of in India, ii. 


in China, J6. 
excellences of, /d. 

Orleans, Duke of, takes refuge with: 
__ the Duke of Brittaine, i. 100. 
directs him in all things, i. 107. 
taken prisoner by Charles VIII. 

at the battle of St. Albans, i. 
127. 

Ormond, Thomas, Earl of, ambassa- 
dor to Charles VIIL., i. 170. 

Orthography of Bacon’s time, ii. 70. 

Osback. the true name of Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 203. 

Ostentation, the use of, ii. 262, 375. 

Ottoman Empire, designs of Charles 

VIL. against, i. 163, 164, 169. 
family, its origin, iii. 74. 

Outlawries, one means of extortion 
used by Empson and Dudley, i. 
326, 327. 

Overbury, disclosures promised by 
Franklin the apothecary, respect- 
ing his murder, ii. 11. 

Oxford, John, Earl of, one of Henry 

VIIth’s generals, i. 86, 194. 
his brother killed at the siege of 
Sluice, i. 188. 
entertains Henry VII. at Hen- 
ningham, fined 15,000 marks, 
i, 827, 328. 

Oxidrakes in India, ordnance used 
by phen against the Macedonians, 
ii. 279. 


Padre commune, i. 255. 

Painter may make a better face than 
ever was, ii. 226. 

Palace, description of a perfect one, 
ii. 230-235. 

Pardon, general, proclaimed by the 
council of Henry VII. at 
Shine, i. 78. 

general, granted by Henry VII. 
in the last year of his reign, 
i. 354. 

Parents and children, essay on, ii. 

99 -101. 
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Parents and Children -- continued.: 
unequal distribution of parenta, 
affection, ii 100. 
treatment of children, Jb. 

Parker, Sir James, killed at the 
tournament at Shine, by Hugh 
Vaughan, i. 192. 

Parliament, first of Henry VII., i. 

- 57. 

second of Henry VII., i. 93. 

again assembled, i. 114. 

subsidies granted to Henry VIL, 
i. 125. 

in the 4th year of Henry VII., 
i. 140. 

eager for war with France, i. 
182. 

in the 7th of Henry VIL., i. 176- 
186. 

date of this meeting, i. 176-178. 

preceded by a Great Council, i. 
178. 

speech of the king, i. 178-181. 

a parliament of war, i.184. - 

in the 11th of Henry VIL, i. 
239. 

in the 12th of Henry VIL., i. 
260. 

summoned in the 19th of Henry 
VIL., i. 832. 

distinguished from the Great 
Council, i. 8367-874. 

cannot bind a future Parliament 
by any act, i. 241. 

Parsimony, 1i. 200. 

Parties in a state, ii. 254-256. 

Parts, plurality of, makes a show of 
magnitude, iii. 105. 

Paston correspondence, i. 370, 373. 

Pasturages, great, ii. 128. 

Patres patria, ii. 265. 

Patrick, an Austin friar, sets up a 
counterfeit Earl of Warwick, i. 
303. ‘ 

Paul’s Cross, Pope’s bull published 
at, i. 331. “4 

Paul’s, Church of, great ceremony 

on receipt of the news of the 
conquest of Granada, i. 191. 

black eagle blown from the 
spire, an omen, i. 347. 

Boyne, is engraving of Henry VII., 
ness Wie 


Peile, saying of a Lacedemonian 
prisoner at, i. 332, 333. 

Pembroke Castle, Henry VII. born 
at, i. 365. ; 
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Pembroke, Jasper, Earl of, created 
Duke of Bedford, i. 56. 

Penal Laws, administration of by 
Judges, ii. 267, 371. 

Penances of Russian’ monks, ii. 214. 

Pensions from Charles VIII. of 
France to the ministers of Henry 
VIL., i. 197. 

Perfection, that which is best in per= 
fection ix best altogether, iii. 101. 
Perils commonly ask to be paid in 

pleasures, ii. 111. 
Perin, provost of, killed by ie Cor- 
nish rebels, i. 266. 
ee Warbeck, i. 38. 
defensive preparations against 
him em and not against 
French invasion, i. 167. 
‘raised up by Lady Margaret of 
Burgundy, to personate Rich- 
ard, Duke of York, i. 200, 246. 
his qualifications for the ‘part, 
1 i. 201. 
Edward IV., whether his god- 
father, i. 202. 
parentage, Jd. 
lives with John Stenbeck, at 
Antwerp, i. 203. 
trained for the imposture by 
Lady Margaret, i. 204. 
sent to Portugal, 1. 205. 
arrives at Cork m Ireland, i. 
206. 
received by Charles VIII. at his 
court, as Duke of York, i. 


208. 

flies again to Flanders, to Lady 
Margaret, i. 209. 

excitement. in England at the 
news, i. 211. : 


measures taken by the king to 
expose the imposture, i. 214- 
219. 

Archduke Philip of Flanders 
declines to deliver him up to 
Henry VIL., i. 221. 

trials and executions of his ad- 

. herents, i. 223-230. 

lands in Kent, i. 236. 

his troops cut to pieces, and the 
prisoners hung, i. 237. 

from Flanders sails to Ireland, 
i. 243. 

in Scotland .welcomed by the 
King of Scots, i. 244. 

his speech to the King of Scots, 
i. 245-849. 

with the King of Scots, invades 
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Perkin Warbeck — continued. 
Northumberland, i. 250, 257, 
258. 

his proclamation, i. 251-257, 
874-379. 

James IV. refuses to deliver him 
up to Henry, i. 279. 

but dismisses him, i. 280. 

sails for Ireland, i. 281. 

invited by the Cornish men, i. 
283. 

goes to Bodmin, i. 284. 

besieges Exeter, i. 285. 

takes sanctuary at Bewley, i. 
288. . 

dragged into London in a tri- 
umphal procession, i. 292. 

escapes to the sanctuary at 
Shyne, i. 301. 

een imprisoned in the Tower, 
I 


executed at Tyburn, i. 304. 

Persia, her weakness, by reason of 
her extent of empire, oe! 64- 
66, 69. 

its geographical position, iii. 84. 

Persona conjuncta zquiparatur in- 
teresse proprio, iii. 80. 

Persuasion, the art of, iii. 99. 

Peru, conquest of, whether justifi- 
able, iii. 27, 28. 

Petitions to the king’s eounell set 
days should be appointed for, ii. 
151. 

Petrucci, Cardinal, his conspiracy 
against Leo X., i. 139. 

Phaeton, his car went but a day, ii. 
274. 

Phantasm appearing to M. Brutus, 
ii. 204. 

Philip of Macedon, his dream re- 
specting his wife, ii. 203. 

Philip, Archduke, Henry VII. sends 
an embassy to, into Flanders, 
demanding the dismissal of 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 218. 

declines to deliver him up, i. 221. 

interview with Henry VII. at 
Calais, i. 308. 

proposed cross-marriages _be- 
tween their children, i. 309. 

becomes king of Castile, in 
right of Joan his wife, i. 331, 
838, 339. 

on ill terms with ig ete i. 
340. 

sails from Flanders with a great 
fleet for Spain, i. 842. 
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Philip continued. 
driven by a storm into Wey- 
mouth, is 343. 
interview with Henry VII. at 
Windsor, i. 344. 
concludes a treaty, the Itercur- 
sus inalus, with him, i. 346. 
dieg soon after his arrival in 
Spain, i. 847. 
Philoworias a little inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, ii. 132. 
Philosopher’s stone, iis 170. 
Physic, rtiles for the use a ii. 188, 
189. 
Physicians, how to select one, ii. 
89 


Pilaté, jesting, said, What is Truth ? 
Spi Bhs 
Pillars of government, four, ii. 125. 
Pine-apple trees, ii: 236. 
Pirates, of Algiers, i iii. 6, 7. 
lawfulness of Wars on, iii: 42, 43. 
Pisistratus, correction in Camden’ 8 
report of Bacon’s speech, compar- 
ing Essex with him, ii. 63. 
Piso, his solemnity of counteriance, 
iis 164; 
Pius Quintus, worthy to be canon- 
ized, iii. 24. 
Place, ‘great, essay on, ii. 111-115. 
Plague in the 15th of Henry VIL. in 
Loiidon and elsewhere; i. 307. 
Planets, princes should resemble in 
their motions, ii. 125. 
Plantagenet, Edward, son to thé 
uke of Clarence, created 
Earl of Warwick by Edward 
IV., i. 72: 
confined by Richard IIL., 7b: 
reported to have escaped from 
the Tower; i. 75: 
counterfeited by Lambert Sym- 
nell, 76. 
paraded through the streets of 
London, i- 80. 
atraigned of treason and be- 
headed, i. 305: — See War- 
7 wick. ; 
Plantations, essay on, ii. 194-198. 
Plato, his character of Prodicus, ii. 


his great year, ii. 275. 
all knowledge is but remem- 
brance, ii. 273. 
Plautianus: favourite of Septimius 
Severus, ii. 169. 
Pliny on the arts of self-commenda- 
tion, ii. 263. 
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Plutarch on base coriceptions of the 
Deity, ii. 135. 
of Timolean, iii. 117. 
Pluto, helmet of, is secrecy it coun- 
sel, and celerity i in execution, 
ii. 163. 
better to Ferdinando than Pal- 
las, i. 341. 
Plutus timidus, iii. 78. 
Poco di matto, ii 216: 
Poesy, vinumi Demonum, ii: 82. 
Poets, those much conversant TE, 
beconie colicéited, i. 84: 
Poland, cause of ‘its: martial: great- 
ness, ii. 180: 
Politique, Hupolis a; iii, 21; 
malignant men make great pol- 
itiques, ii: 120. 
Polycrates, his ——. dream, ii. 
203. 
Polydore yet chinater of his 
History, i: 15; 25. 
his mistake oy Z Great Council 
for a meeting of Parliament, 
i, 114, 176. 
Pompey, Julius Cesar’s mode of 
dealing with him, ii. 38. 
his treatment of Sylla, ii. 167, 
168: 
his war on the Cilicidn pirates, 
iii, 42. 

Poris, Gaspar, emissary from Pope 
Alexander to Henry VII. * i, 312. 
pails ho Tramontanes in Italy, 

i 
Population, effect of inclosutes on, 
; i. 142-145. 
ordinance respecting edGces of 
husbandry, i. 143: 
should not exceed the stock of 
the kingdom, ii. 127. ; 
Portugal, Perkin Warbeck sent to, 
i. 205. 
Postilled im the dpa in. the 
king’s hand, i. 
Postcript, most sinpdetant matter in, 
ii. 155. 
Poverty, thé origin of seditions, ii. 
126. i 


its removal their cure, ii. 127. 
the fottndation of all great mon- 
‘ archies, iii..52, 54, 55. > 
Power, a good thing, iii. 104. 
knowledge itself is, iii: 179. 
Poynings, Sir Edward, sent with 
forces into Flanders by Henry 
VII.to aid Maximilian, i. 188. 
sent as ambassador by’ Henry 
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Poynings — ‘continued. 
4 te VII. to the Archduke Philip 
in Flanders, i. 218. 
sent by Henry VIL. to subdue 
the Wild Irish, i. 233. 
sends the Earl of Kildare pris- 
oner to England, Jd. 
introduces the law of England 
into Ireland, Jd. 
Ireland quieted by his commis- 
sion, i. 243. 
Pragmatical Sanction, ii. 182. 
Praise, essay on, ti. 258-260. 
‘the reflection of virtue, ti. 258. 
arising from flattery, ii. 259. 
from good wishes, Jb. 
from malice, Jb. 
Prayer, a great office in the church, 
iil. 173 
‘Prayers composed by Bacon, iii. 
185-190. 
Pre-digestion, ii. 161. 
wie aire when dangerous to kings, 
ii. 144. : 
Premier seizins, i. 326. 
Preoccupation of mind ever requireth 
Preface of speech, ii. 163. 
Prerogative, royal, in the reign of 
Henry VII., i. 856. 
Pretorian bands, the dangers arising 
from, ii. 146. 
Prices to be regulated by govern- 
ment, ii. 127. 
of cloths, limited by statute of 
Henry VIL., i. 147. 
Priests, scandal of, a cause of Athe- 
~ sm, fi. 134. 
Prime, or cycle of weather, ii. 276. 
Primum mobile, ii. 125. 
a new, brought in by supersti- 
‘tion, ii. 136. 
Princes, ‘their motions ‘should résem- 
ble those of the planets, ii. 125. 
girt with reverence by God, ii. 
195. 
their witty speeches have caused 
seditions, ii. 130. | 
need men of military valour, ii. 
4131. i 
Principles, opposite, of good and 
evil, iii.179. 
Principum concilium, what, i. 114. 
Privation, that which it is'good to 
‘be rid ‘of is evil, and ‘vice versa, 
lil. 109. 
Probus, his sayin 
. opus erit ‘amy 
121. 


f ‘Si vixero, non 
ius: ‘militibus,”’ ii. 
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Prodicus, his character in Plato’s 
Protagoras, ii. 165. 

Prophecy, respecting the successor 
‘oot Pope Leo, whose name 
should be Adrian, i. 140. 

essay on, ii. 203-206. . 

of the Pythonissa to Saul, ii. 
203. 

bsdieer of the Roman empire, 


Seneca’s of the discovery of 
America, 10. 
of Tiberius to Galba, ii. 204. 
of Christ in the time of Vespa- 
sian, Jd. 
Henry VI. of Henry VII., Jb. 
when hemp is spun, England’s 
‘done, Jd. 
of the Spanish fleet, ii. 205. 
of Regiomontanus, /0. 
three causes which have given 
them credit with men, ii. 206. 
Proselytism by the sword, ii. 90. 
Prosperity, the blessing of the Old 
Testament, ii. 94. 
its virtue Temperance, JO. 
best discovers vice, ii. ‘95. 

Protestantism in France, leagued 
against by Henry III., ii. 124. 

Provinces, the defence of, iii. 64. 

must not be out of proportion to 
the seat of -government, iii. 
67-70. 
‘of Great Britain, iii. 71, 72. 

Provost of Perin, killed at Taunton, 
i. 266. 

Proxy-marriage of Maximilian with 
Anne Duchess of Brittaine, i. 153, 
154. 

Psalms translated by Lord Bacony 

iii. 207-219. 
Psalm I., iii. 207, 208. 
XIL., iii. 208, 209. 
XC., iii. 209, 211. 
CIV., iii. 212-215. 
CXXVL., iii. 216. 
CXXXVIL., iii. 195, 217, 
218. 
CXLIX., iii. 218, 219. 

Puebla, Doctor De, Spanish ‘ambas- 
sador to Henry VIL., ‘i. 339, 

Puteanus, Petrus, depositary of Cams 

‘den’s Annals of Queen Llzabeth, 
ii. 47. 

Pythagoras his parable, Eat not the 
heart, ii. 169. 

Pythonissa, her prophecy'to Saul, ii. 
203. i 
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Quadlins, ii. 237. i 
Quarrels, the causes of, ii. 189. 
Queen, Dowager, cloistered at Ber- 
mondsey by Henry VII., 
i, 73, 77. 
her dower whether restored, 
qidihs 
her varied fortunes, i. 79. 
foundress of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 80. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, found- 
ed, i. 80. 


Ratcliffe, Robert, tried and beheaded 
for Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion, i. 
223. 

Ravenstein, Lord, heads the insur- 
rection in Flanders against 
Maximilian, ii. 150, 186. 

surrenders the town and castles 
of Sluice to the Duke of Sax- 

é ony and the English, i. 189. 

Raw material, ii. 128. 

Rawley, Dr., his edition of the Latin 
translation of the Essays, ii. 72. 
Rawlinson, Dr., his copy of Cam- 

den’s Elizabetha, ii. 47. 
Reading, modes of, ii. 252, 253. 
maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an 
exact man, ii. 253, 292. 

Reasons, always give, when you 
change your mind, ii. 114. 

Rebellion of Lambert Symnell, i. 

_ 71-92. 

Rebellions of the belly, ii. 126. 

Recamera, ii. 234. 

Referendaries, ii. 250. 

Reform without bravery or scandal 

/of former times, ii. 118. 

Regeneration, xiv. 54. 

Regiomontanus, his prophecy, ii. 205. 

Register of letters, Bacon’s, ili. 124. 

Religion of Bacon, iii. 141. 

his creed, iii. 147-157. 

a mean between superstition 
and atheism, iii. 178. 

essay on unity in, ii. 86-92. 

origin of discords in, ii. 276. 

Relligio tantum potuit suadere ma- 
lorum, ii. 91. 

Remuant, ii. 217. 

Remusat, M. Charles de, on Bacon’s 
confession of faith, iii. 142. 

ei daughter of Fortune, ii. 
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essay on reputation and honour, 
li. 263-265. 
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Reputation — continued. 
discreet servants a help to, ii 
264. 

Reservation, ii. 95, 96. 

Respect of persons, ii. 115. 

Rest, the accomplishment of man’s, 
what, ii. 118. 

Retainer unlawful, by the king’s 
farmers, i. 133. 

Retainers and riots, statute of Henry 
VII. against, i. 3385. 

Revelation, iii., 152. 

Revenge, essay on, ii. 92, 93. 

a kind of wild justice, ii. 92. 

for wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy, JO. 

public for the most 
nate, ii. 93. 

Revenues of England, iii. 81. 

Reverence, that wherewith princes 
are girt by God, ii. 125. 

Rhodes, knights of, make Hen 
ie protector of their order, i. 
315. : 

Ribes, ii. 237. 

plistane III. slain at Bosworth, i. 

5 


part fortu- 


his murder of the princes in the 
Tower, i. 214-216, : 
Richard, Duke of York, son of Ed- 
ward IV., murdered in the 
Tower, i. 200. 
peroasion by Perkin Warbeck, 


Riches should not be in few hands 

in a state, ii. 128. 

are for spending, and spending 
for honour and good actions, 
ii. 174, 297. 

essay on, ji. 198-202. 

the baggage of virtue, ii. 198. 

there is small enjoyment of great 
wealth, J0. 

have wings, J. 

in a state, too much ascribed to, 
iii. 72-81. 

without military virtue, a prey, 
iii. 76. 

competency better than surfeit, 
iii. 78. 

profitable according to the hands 
in which distributed, iii. 79- 
81. 

of the realm of England, iii. 81. 

Richmond, or Shine, tournament at 

the king’s palace, i. 192. I 

a VIL. dies there, i. 37, 

54. 
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Richmond — continued. 
palace of Henry VII. at, burned 
down, i: 293. — See Shine. 

Riots and retainers, statute of Henry 
VU. against, i. 335. 

Risley, Sir John, sent ambassador 
to Maximilian by Henry VIL., i. 
192. 

Ritchemount, Henry VII.’s death at, 
i. 87, 854 

Rivers of America, ii. 274. 

Roman Empire, a tages by Ho- 

mer, li. 208. 

its decay, ii. 278. ; 

extent of territory a cause of 
weakness, iii. 66, 69. 

united by the bond ‘of naturali- 
zation, ili. 68. 

Romans, whence their magnanimity, 

ii. 134. 

their method of extending the 
- bounds of their empire, ii. 
182. 

policy of their wars, ii. 184. 

Roses, the White and. Red; their 
rival claims to the throne, at Hen- 
ry VII.’s accession, i. 48-50. 

Roughness, a vice of men in au- 
‘thority, ii. 114. 

Roxalana, murderess of Mustapha, 
i. 143: 

Russian monks, their penances, ii. 
214. 

Russignon and Perpignian oppignor- 

ated to the king of France, i. 
181. ; 

restored by Charles VIII. to 
Ferdinando and Isabella, i. 
195. 


Savbath, its nature, ii. 1138. 
at the end of the world, iii. 150. 
Sabinian revived heathen learning, 
il. 275. 
Saint Alban’s, victory of Charles 
VIII. at, i. 127. 
Saint Aubin, victory of, i. 117. 
Saints of God, iii. 149. 
Salomon on cunning, ii. 158. 
on riches, ii. 198, 348. 
on novelty, ii. 273. 
Salt, colonists should be provided 
“with store of, ii. 197. 
Salus populi suprema lex, ii. 269. 
Ser esi doubts of Henry VIL. as 
to violation gf, i. 290. 
Peon of, curtailed by him, 
1. 95, 9 
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Sanctuary — continued. 
not abolished by him until late 
in his reign, i. 38. 

Sandwich, Perkin Warbeck lands 
at, i. 236. 

Sarza, to open the liver, i ii. 166%: 

Saturday, Henry VII.’s lucky day, 
i. 272: 

Saul, prophecy of the Pythonissa to, 
li. 203. 

Savage, Sir John, killed before the 

walls of Bulloigne, i. 195. 

Savages, how colonists should deal 
with, ii. 198. 

Savill, Mr., letter to, touching helps 
for the intellectual powers, ili. 125, 
134. 

Sbirrerie, ii. 260. 

Scene-shifting in masques, 
210. 

Schisms, origin of, ii. 276, 277. 

Scholars should be proportioned in 
number to preferments, ii. 128. 

Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
ae Ultima primis cedebant, il. 

25 
Scotland, a refuge for English mal-. 
contents, 1. 96. 
death of James III. I19 187. 
declaration of war against by 
Henry VII., i. 184, 185. 
Henry VIL., his preparations for 
war with, averted by the Cor- 
nish rebellion, i. 267, 268. 
reception of Perkin Warbeck by 
James IV. of, i. 244-250. 
probability of a union with Eng- 
land contemplated by Henry 
VIL., i. 323. 
union with England, iii. 51, 52. 
Scots invade Northumberland, i. 
250, 258. 
slain at Norham, i. 297. 
Sea, the empire of, is an abridgment 
of a monarchy, ii. 186. 
nay. rs power of Great Britain, 
I 


ii. 209, 


Sebastian, King of Portugal, his ex- 
pedition on Africk, iii. 24. 
Second, place, that best to which all 
assign the second place, iii. 
100. 
nobles, their value ina state, ii. 
144, 145 
Secrecy, the virtue of a confessor, 
ii. 96. 
in matter of counselin a state, 
ii. 148. 
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Secrecy — continued. 
a great means of obtaining suits, 
li. 251. 
Sects, religious, the vicissitudes. of, 
ii. 276, 277. 
new, planted in three manners, 
li. 277. 
how to put an end to, Jd. 
Seditions and troubles, essay on, ii. 
123-13 
the materials of, ii. 125, 126. 
poverty and discontent, i li. 126. 
the causes and motives of, ii. 
127. 
remedies of, ii. 127. 
to remove want and poverty, ii. 
127. 
Seeming wise, essay on, ii. 164, 165. 
Seizins, premier, i. 326. 
Sejanus, favourite of Tiberius, ii. 
168. 
Self, speech ofa man’s self ought to 
be seldom, ii. 193. 
wisdom for a man’s self, essay 
on, ii. 158-160. 
Self-condemnation, ii. 262. 
Selfishness, essay on, ii. 158-160. 
Seneca, his prophecy of the discov- 
~ ery of America, ii. 203, 206. 
on anger, ii. 271. 
his conduct in banishment, iii. 
15. 
Septimius Severus, his dying speech, 
ii. 85, 86. 
Serjeant’s feast in Ely Place, Henry 
VII. present at, i. 237,.238. 
a =n in the reign of Henry 
VIL., i. 336. 
Sermones Fideles, ii. 72. 
Serpens, nisi serpentem. comederit, 
non fit draco, ii. 216. 
Serpents, be ye wise as, iii. 168. 
Servants, gambling by, prohibited 
on statute of Henry VIL., i. 


Severus Septimius, his 
Plautianus, ii. 169. 
madness of his youth, ii. 223. 

Sfortza, Ludovico, ‘services to 
Charles VIII., i. 238. 

Shakespeare, resemblance between 
Perdita’s list of flowers’ and Ba- 
con’s Essay on Gardens, tiv 235- 
237. 

Sheriff, false return by, iii. 48. 

Sheriffwicks, patents. ‘of gaols re- 
“rags to, by Henry VII., i. 
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Shine, Henry VIE. calls.a council af, 
19s 


now Richmond,. tournament at 
the King’s Palace, i. 192, — 
See Shyne, Richmond. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, joins Henry 
| VII. at Newark, i. 89. 
Shyne, palace of Henry VIL. at 
Richmond burned down, it 
293. 
Perkin Warbeck takes sanctu- 
ary at, i. 301.— See Shine. 
Silk, manufactured, importation of, 
prohibited by statute of Henry 
VIL, i. 833. 
Simnell, Lambert, the Pretender, i. 
crowned at Dublin, i. 85, 
ends as:a scullion. in the royal 
kitchen, i. 91. 
Simon, Richard, brings forward 
Lambert Simnell, ie 7. 
why never brought to trial, i. 
74. 
Simulation, essay on, ii. 95-99. r 
a vice, li. 98. 
advantages of it, Ib. 
disadvantages, ii. 99. : 
Singer, his edition of Bacon's: Es- 
says; ii. TL. 
Single life, essay on, ii. 101-103. 
“doth well with churchmen, ii. 
102. 


Skeleton of Lord: Lovell. discovered, 


i iv OL. 

Skelton, a tailor, one of Perkin War- 
beck’s councillors, i. 283. 

Slavery, advantages. of, in encour- 
aging the military spirit of a na- 
tion, ii. 182. 

Sluice, held. by Lord Ravenstein 
against Maximilian, surrenders to 
the English and the Duke of Sax- 
ony, i. 188, 189. 

Society, well ordered, is the basis: of 
the improvement of human na- 
ture, ii. 215, 257. 

Solitude, he who delights in is either 
a wild beast or a god, ii. 166. 

Solitudo, magna civitas, magna ‘sol- 
itudo, ii. 166. 

Solon to Creesus, ii. 178. 
Somerset, Harl and Countess. 0 
concerned in. the murder of 

Thomas Overbury, ii. 12. 

Somerset, Sir Charles, head of a 
naval expedition in the reign of 
Henry VII., i 104. 
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Song combined with dance hath ex- 
treme grace, ii. 209. 

in dialogues, 1d. 

Sonnet, written by Bacon, iii. 197,198. 

Sospetto licentia fede, ii. 191. 

Soul, dry light the best, iii. 162. — 

See Light. 

Spain, James Contibald sent by. Max- 
imilian to negotiate a league 
with Henry VII. and Mazxi- 
milian against France, i. 174. 

her vast empire, ii. 182. 
her standing army, iii. 185, 186. 


probability of her dismember-~ 


ment, il. 278. : 
Sir John Digby’s embassy to, 
iii. 5, 6. 
results of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, iii. 26° : 
sun never sets! on her domin- 
ions, ili. 27. 
war with the Low Countries, iii. 
. 67. 
Spangs, or Oes, ii. 210. 
Spaniards of small dispatch, ii. 162. 
seem wiser than they are, the 
French are wiser than they 
seem, ii 164. 

Spanish invasion of England, note 
by. Bacon in Camden: respecting, 
ii. 57-61. 

Spartan: boys, their constancy under 
torture, ii. 214. 

Speech, like cloth of Arras, ii. 171. 

the. art of, ii. 191-194; iii. 139, 
140. 

discretion of, is more than elo- 
quence, ii. 193, 194. 

of Morton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury., to the Parliament, i. 
117-124. 

of George Gagvien, Prior of the 
Trinity, to the Council. of 
Henry VII., i. 159-164. 

of Morton, the Chancellor, in 
answer, i. 168-170. 

of Henry VII. to the Parlia- 
ment summoned in. the 7th 
year of his reign, i. 178-181. 

of Sir William Warham sent 
ambassador from. Henry VII. 
to the Archduke Philip, i. 
219-221. 

of Perkin Warbeck to the King 
of Scots, i. 245-249. 

Speeches inserted by Bacon in his 

History of Henry VII., char- 
acter of, i. 116. 
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Speed, character of his history, i. 
14, 15 


oad, 
his account of Perkin Warbech 
misunderstood by Bacon, i. 
201. 
Spelling modernized, ii. 70. 
Spes vigilantis somnium, iii. 163. 
eles employed by Henry VIE., i. 
60. 


Spirits, creation of, iii. 149. 

Spleen, steel taken for disease of, ii. 
166, 167. 

Staddles of coppice wood, i. 145; ii. 
179 


Stafford, Edward, restored to his 
honours and lands, i. 64. 

Stafford; Humphrey, his unsuccess- 
ful rebéllion against Henry VIE, 
i. 67-69. 2 

Stafford, Thomas, rebels against 
Henry VIL., i. 67-69. 

Stairs in-a palace, plan for, ii. 231. 

Stanley, Thomas, Lord, created Earl 
of Derby, i. 56. 

Stanley, Sir Thomas, entertains 
Henry VII. at. Latham, i 235. 
Stanley, Sir William, crowned Hen- 

ry VII. at Bosworth, Field, i. 
49. ; 

favours Perkin. Warbeck, i. 212. 

chamberlain to Henry VII. im- 
peached by Sir’ Robert, Clif- 
ford, i. 225. ; 

his' wealth, i. 227. 

beheaded, Jd. 

his past services and rewards, 
1. 229. 

Stanley, Ferdinand, Harl of Derby, 
lawsuit, at his death for the do- 
minion of the Isle of Man, ii. 56. 

Star Chamber, Court of, one. of the 

noblest institutions of Eng- 
land, i. 130. 

its authority confirmed by Par- 
liament, /0, 

its composition and jurisdiction, 
i. 181. 

Stars of natural inclination some- 
times obscured by the sun of vir- 
tue, il. 227. 

Steel, to open the spleen, ii. 166, 
167. 


Stellionate, crimes, of, i. 131. 

Stenbeck, John, kinsman: of Perkin 
Warbeck, at Antwerp, i. 203. 

Stile, John; sent by Henry VII. to 
report on the young Queen of Na- 
ples, i. 388. 
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Stoics, their felicity that of a player, 
iii. 102. 

Stoke, near Newark, battle at, i. 90. 

Stone, the philosopher’s, ii. 170. 

Stowe, character of his History, i. 
14, 25. 

Strange, Lord, joins Henry VII. at 
Newark, i. 89. 

Strangeways plots Perkin Warbeck’s 
escape from the Tower, i. 302, 
304. 

Student’s prayer, iii. 185. 

Studies, set hours for, ii. 218. 

essay on, ii. 252-254. 
advantage of, ii. 252. 
method of, Jd. 

effect of, on manners, ii. 253. 

Suave mari magno, ii. 83. 

Subjects ought not to suffer for obe- 
dience to the king for the time be- 
ing, i. 240. 

Subsidy to Henry VIL., insurrection 

in Yorkshire against the levy- 
ing of, i. 134. 

granted by Parliament in the 
11th of Henry VIL., i. 263. 

in the 19th, i. 835. 

whether a Great Council had 
the power of granting, i. 125. 

indispensable to Queen Lliza- 
beth, iii. 53, 54. 

Suffolk, Earl of, flies to the Lady 

Margaret, in Flanders, i. 316. 

flies again to Flanders,’ i. 829. 

excommunicated, i. 331. 

joins the Archduke Philip, 7d. 

returns to England, assured of 
his life, i. 346. 

committed to the Tower, /b. 

Sugar, wealth of the first sugar man 
in the Canaries, ii. 201. 

Suitors, essay on, ii. 249-251. 

Sulphur, flower of, for the lungs, ii. 
167. 

Sumptuary laws, ii. 127. 

Sun good by-aspect, evil by conjunc- 
tion, iii. 112. 

Superstition, essay on, ii. 135-137. 
worse than atheism, ii. 135. 
causes of, ii. 136. 
bier a8 a veil, a deformed thing, 


hardens men to bloodshedding, 
ii. 214. 
Surrey, Earl of, left by Henry VII. 


to keep down the northern. 


malcontents, i. 137. 


-Taunton, 
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Surrey — continued. 
pursues James IV. into Scot+ 
land, 1. 276. 
takes Aton Castle, 16 
Suspicion, essay on, ii. 190, 191. 
among thoughts like bats among 
birds, i. 190. : 
how to guard against, i. 191. 
Swart, Martin, leader of the Almaine 
auxiliaries against Henry 
VIL, i. 84. 
killed at Newark, i. 91. 
Sweating sickness, an epidemic at 
the beginning of Henry VIIth’s 
reign, 1. 54, 55. 
Switzers, without anobility last well, 
ii. 121. ; 
why some states are compelled 
~ to employ them as‘ mercena- 
ries, i. 144, 145. : 
Swords, amongst Christians, two, 
il. 90. 
Mahomet’s sword is a third, Ib. 
Sybil raised the price of her last 
book, why, iii. 117, 118. 
Sylla, Cesar’s saying respecting, ii. 
130. oe 


his treatment from Pompey, ii. 
167, 168. ‘ 
chose the name of Felix, not 
Magnus, ii, 217. 
Symnell, Lambert, i. 388.— See 
Simnell. 


Tacitus, on the reverence due to 
governments, ii. 125. 
on discontent in states, ii. 131. 
Talk, the honourablest part of, ii. 
192. 
Tanto buon che val niente, ii. 118. 
Tate, Lord Mayor of London, arms 
against the Cornish rebels, i.'271. 
Cornish rebels against 
Henry VII. march through, 
i. 266. 
kill the Provost of Perin, Jd. 
Perkin Warbeck at, i. 288. 
Taxation, iii. 79, 80. 
in the time of Henry VILI., i. 
125. 
Taxes, effect of, on the military 
spirit of a people. ii. 179. 
Taylor, Sir John, joins Perkin Ware 
beck at Paris, i. 209. 
Tempests of State, ii. 123. 
Tenure of lands, in capite, i. 326. 
Territories, true greatness of a king= 
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Territories — continued. 

dom does not depend upon its 
size, iii. 63-72. 

should be compacted not dis- 
persed, ili. 67, 68. 

the provinces not out of propor- 
tion to the seat of govern- 

- ment, iii. 68, 69. 

martial virtues proportioned to 
Sout of dominion, iii. 69, 

no province utterly unprofitable, 
iil. 70, 71. 

of Great Britain, iii. 71, 72. 

Theatre, God’s, if a man can be par- 
taker of, he shall likewise be a 
partaker of God’s rest, ii. 113. 

Themistocles his speech to the king 

of. Persia, ii, 171. 
when asked to play the lute, ii. 
176, 376. 

Thomas, Richard, joins Henry VII. 
with Welsh troops at London, i. 
193. ; 

Thomas, Sir Rice Ap, sent.by Henry 
VII. to relieve Exeter, i. 287. 

Thwaits, Sir Thomas, favours the 

eause- of Perkin Warbeck, i. 
212. 

tried for Perkin Warbeck’s re- 
bellion and pardoned, i, 223. : 

Tiberius, his death-bed, ii. 85. 

his friend Sejanus, ii. 168. 
his prophecy. to Galba, ii. 204. 

Tidder, Henry, son to Edmund, Earl 
of Richmond, i. 247, 248. 

Tigellinus, his justification, towards 
Burrhus, ii. 156. 

Tigranes, the Armenian, ii. 178. 

Time, to choose time is to save time, 

ii. 163. 
to a sick man seems longer when 
. ‘without, a clock, iii. 106. 

Timotheus used to say, ‘‘and in this 
Fortune had no part,’ ii. 217. 

Tirrell, Sir James, employed to mur- 

der the princes in the Tower, 


j..215. 
Richard I11.’s grants to him, i. 
914, 215. 
imprisoned and beheaded by 
Henry VIL., i. 216, 33]. 
Tissick, Henry VII. suffers from, i. 
851. i 
Tobacco in Virginia, ii. 196. 
Toleration in religion, ii. 91. 
Tortures, voluntarily suffered by the 
Indians, ii. 214. 
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Tortures — continued. 
by Spartan boys, Jb. 
by Russian monks, J. 

Tournament at Shine, i. 192. 

Tournay, birthplace of Perkin War- 
beck, i. 202. 

Tourneys and justs, ii. 210. 

Tower, Earl of Suffolk committed to 

the, i. 346. 
in a palace, plan for, ii. 230. 

Trade, theory of prohibition of im- 

ports, i. 333. 

there be but three things which 
one nation selleth to another, 
the material, the manufacture, 
and the carriage, ii. 128. 

Travel, essay on, ii. 137-140. 
diaries of, ii. 138. 
things to be observed, Jb. 

Trenchard, Sir Thomas, receives 
Philip King of Castile at Wey- 
mouth, i. 343. 

Trent, Council of, ii. 136. 

Trial, new, granted upon a verdict, 
in cases above the value of 401, 
by Statute of 11 Henry VIL, i. 
242. 

Tribute paid by France to England 

in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and VIIL., i. 197. 

a people overcharged with, never 
fit for empire, ii. 179. 

Triumph, Roman, a wise institution, 
li. 187. 

essay on triumphs and masks, 
ii. 209-211. 

True greatness of kingdoms, essay 
on, il. 176-188. 

Truth, essay on, ii. 81-84. 

the sovereign good of human 
nature, ii. 82. 

of civil business, ii. 83. 

and falsehood, like iron and clay 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
ii. 90. 

that which has relation to truth, 
higher than that which has 
relation to opinion, iii. 102, 
103. 

Tunstal, Sir Richard, sent as com- 
missioner by Henry VII. to 
Charles VIII, i. 110. 

appointed by Henry VII. chief 
commissioner to levy the sub- 
sidy, i. 137. 

Turks, designs of Charles VIII. 

against, 1. 163, 169. 
note by Bacon in Camden, re- 
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Turks — continued. 
specting Elizabeth’s agent at 
Constantinople, ii. 54. 

contempt of marriage among 
them makes the vulgar sol- 
diers more base, ti. 102. 

a holy war proposed against the, 
iii. 7. 

barbarism of their empire, iii. 28. 

their religion, ili. 29. 

Tutors in travelling, ii. 138. 

Tydder, Owen, i. 374. 

Tyrrell, SirJ ames. — See Tirrell. 


Ulysses, vetulam  suam  preetulit 
immortalitati, ii. 102: 
Unntoatty and unity be two things, 


i. 89. 
Unio of England with Scotland, iii. 
51, 72. 
foreseen by Henry VIL., i. 323. 
commission of, order of proceed- 
ings in, ii. 151. 
Unity, essay on unity in religion, ii. 
86— 
‘ of the church, ii. 87. 
fruits of, li. 88. 
bounds of, 6. 
means of procuring, ii. 90. 
Unmarried men have done the great- 
‘est works for the public good, 
ii. 101.: 
“best friends, masters, and’ ser- 
vants, ii. 102, 321. 
not always best ‘subjects, Ib. 
best churchmen, /0. 
indifferent’ judges and magis- 
trates, Id, 

Urswick, Christopher, sent as am- 
bassador by Henry VII. to 
Charles VTII., i. 106. 

deceived by the French king, i. 
108. 

sent again as commissioner, i. 
110. 

almoner to Henry VII. sent am- 
bassador to Maximilian, i, 
192. 

carries the order of the Garter 
to Alphonso duke of Calabria, 
Tego: ; 

concludes a treaty with the 
Archduke, i. 259. 

Usury, ii. 123. 
to be repressed, i. 123, 
te eae use of money, i. 
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Usury — continued. 
laws made agatiist, teieagh Hen: 
. «ry VII., 
the worst means of gain, lié 201 
ploughs on Sundays, Jd. 
essay on, ii. 218-222. 
invectives against, ii. 218. 
is a concessum propter eeeidem 
cordis, /. 
discommodities of, ii. 219. 
commodities of, ii. 220, 
abolition of, impossible, Z0: 
reformation’ and veer of, 
li. 220-222. f 
two rates of, proposed, ii. 201, 
Utlawries, a means of oppression, to 
Empson and Dudley, i. 326. 


Vagabonds, statute of Henry VIL. 

respecting, i. 334. 

Vain-glory, essay on, ii. 260-263. 
among soldiers éssential, ii. 261. 
“helps to ‘perpetuate a man’s 

memory, ii. 262. 
distinguished from. ostentation, 


Vaughan, Hugh, kills Sir James 
Parker'at a tournament at Shine, 
i. 192. 

Vecture of manufactures, ii. 128. 

Vena porta, merchants in a cig. 

dom, ii. 145. 

an erroneous metaphor, Ib.’ 

of wealth, is merchandizing, i ii. 
PAY: 

Verdict, statute of Henry VII. giv- 
ing @ new trial on false verdicts, 
i. 342. 

Vertue, his’ engraving’ of ‘Henry 
VAT TST. VRE 

Verunsell, Lord, President of Flan- 
ders, i. ’259. 

Vespasian, his dying speech, ii. 85. 

pr ophecy of Christ in his reign, 

> ii, 204, 

solus imperantium mutatus in 
melius, ii. 115. 

Vicinity, that which is next to a 
good thing is good, and‘ vice 
versa, iii. 110. 

Vicissitude things, essay’ on, ii. 

“2732 
on the tide of the globe, ii. 274, 
in the superior globe, ii. 275. 
in the weather, ii. 276. 
of religions, ii. ’9T6, QTT' 
in wars, ii. 277-280. 
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Vindictive persons live the life of 
witches, ii. 93. 

Vines, the sweet scent of the flower 
of, ii. 238. 

Vinum: Demonum, poesy, ii. 82. 

Virtue, its relation to beauty, ii. 225. 

many virtues not understood by 
the common people, ii. 258. 


Walsingham, shrine of our Lady at, 
visited by Henry VIL., i. 87. 
the king devotes his) banner 
there after his victory, i. 92. 

War, a just fear of an imminent 
danger is’ a lawful cause, ii. 
143. 

the just.oceasionsof, ii. 184, 185; 
iii. 89, 40. 
civil, like the heat of'a fever, ii. 
185. 
foreign, ‘like that of exercise, 
* 
vicissitudes and changes in, ii. 
277-280.- 
in the seats of, ii. 277. 
anciently moved from 
east to west, 1d. 
northern nations the 
more martial, ii. 278. 
at the breaking up of 
great empires, Jd. 
in the weapons, ii. 279. 
apvention of ordnance, 


in the conduct of, ii. 280. 
arms flourish in the youth of a 
state, learning in its middle 
age, trade in its decline, /d. 
advertisement touching an Holy 
War, iii. 21-48. 
for the propagation of Christian- 
ity, whether justifiable, iii. 
30, 34. 
men, not money, its sinews, iii. 
78. 
Warbeck. — See Perkin Warbeck. 
Wardship, one method of oppression 
by Henry VIL., i. 3826. 
Warham, Sir William, ambassador 
from Henry VII. to the Arch- 
duke Philip in Manders, i. 
- 218. 
his speech, i. 219-221. 
concludes a treaty with Flan- 
ders, i. 259. 
Warwick, Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
of, i. 72. 
contined by Richard III., 70. 
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Warwick — continued. 
reported to have escaped from 
the Tower, i. 74, 
counterfeited by Lambert- Sim- 
nell, i. 75. 
paraded through the streets of 
__ London, i. 80. 
beheaded on Tower Hill, i. 305. 
Weather, cycle of, every 35 years, 
ii. 276. 
Weights and measures, statute of 
Henry VIL. to establish uniform- 
ity of, i. 186. : 


‘Wells, Cornish rebels against. Henry 


VII. at, i. 266. 

Wells, Viscount; made commissioner 
to treat with Flanders by Henry 
VIE, 16259. id 

Westminster, Henry VIlIth’s first 

Parliament at, i. 57... - 
Chapel of Henry VII, at, i. 365. 

Weymouth, Philip of Castile driven 
into: by a storm, i. 343. 

Wheels of trade, ii. 128. 

Whitehall Chamber; its. jurisdiction, 
i. 130. 

Whitsand Bay, Perkin Warbeck 
lands at, i. 284. 

Wife, he that hath wife and children 

hath given hostages to for- 
tune, ii. 101. 

a discipline of humanity, ii. 102. 
Wilford, Ralph, a counterfeit Earl 
of Warwick, i303. / 

executed, Jd. 

Will, the human, most maniable and 
obedient to discipline, iii. 130. 

Winding sheets of nature, deluges 
and earthquakes, ii. 274. 

Windows, inbowed, ii. 2338. 

Windsor, meeting of Henry VII. 
and Philip, King of Castile, i. 
344. 

Wisdom for a man’s self, essay on, 

ii. 158-160. 
the worst wisdom for a public 
servant, ii. 158-159, 

Wise, essay on the art of seeming 
wise, ii. 164, 165. 

Witchcraft, the act of envy hath 
somewhat of it, ii. 107. 

Wives are young-men’s mistresses, 

companions for middle age, 
and old men’s nurses, ii. 1038. 
of kings, ij. 143. 

Woad of ‘Gascoigne and Languedoc 
to be imported only in English 
bottoms, i. 145. 
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Wolsey, Thomas, employed in nego- 
tiating a marriage between Henry 
VII. and Lady Margaret, Dowa- 

~ ger Duchess of Savoy, i. 349. 

Women, advanced by their husband 
or his ancestors, not allowed 
to alienate the lands by stat- 
utes of 11 Henry VII., 1. 242. 

should not go out to a colony, 
until it is already settled, ii. 
198. 

Woodville, Lord, his project of rais- 
ing a force to aid the Duke of 
Brittany countermanded, i. 
105. i 

joins the duke with auxiliaries, 
HABE E: 

killed at the battle of St. Al- 
bans, i. 127. 

Works of God, and the works of 
man, iii. 165. : 

Worseley, William, Dean of. St. 
Paul’s, pardoned for Perkin War- 
beck’s rebellion, i. 223. 

Writer’s Prayer, iii. 186. 
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Yeomanry, Statute of Henry VII. te 


prevent their decrease, i. 143. 
York, house of, its title to the 
throne, i. 48. 


march of the rebels under Lam=— 


bert Simnell on, i. 88. 
Henry VII. at, i. 187. 
Yorkshire, insurrection against the 
commissioners appointed by Hen- 
ry VIL. to raise a subsidy, iv 
134. : 
Youth, essay on youth and age, ii. 
223-225, 
may be old in hours, ii. 223. 
has a more lively imagination 
than age, Jd. 
of divers great men, Jb. 
fitter to invent and execute, 
than judge and counsel, ii. 
224. 
characteristics of; 7b. 
compared with age, I. 


Zelant, a, iii. 21. 
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